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so that the Morse dot and dash syBtem 
is closely imitattd in fire. AH such 
signals are reart from the top down- 
ward. The possibilities of this sort of 
signaling are absolutely illimitable, 
owing to the amazing cwnbination of 
numbers, time of illumination and 
colors. 

In the prei>aratioii of get ]tieces, the 
tracery of fire which marks the design 
is effected by what are called lances — 
small cylinders containing the explo- 
sive and connected throughout by 
match. In the factory now described 
these lances are turned out by hun- 
dreds of thousands, and are used in 
making pictures used at all exhibi- 
tions. They are pinned to canes upon 
wooden frames which follow the art- 
ist's design, enlarged by 6<iuares from 
the original drawings. Some of these 
set pieces are \'ery fine reproductions 
These pellets, when compacted by pres- of well-known subjects, 
sure, are forced out of the platten by the same At the same factory the niatei-ial used for the 
means, already described in rocket charging, cataracts of flame is made in immense quanti- 
When turned out these little things, whicJi are tics. The cataracts exhibited are often four hun- 
only about one-eighth of an inch in diameter dred feet long and thirty feet high. Once started, 
and the same in length, are ready to be placed they sjiout volumes of fire for a phenomenally 
in the cases, and, when fired, to burst into bril- long time, the effect being startling and fine. 
liancy. Electricity enters largely into all pyrotechnic 

The balls for Roman candles, of all sizes and of displays, noarlj' all the larger features being set 
every hue, arc prepared in the same manner, off by its means. In the groat spectacles the ex- 
and the intervals of their bursting appearance ploding bombs, niarwms and charges are worked 
from the cases is governed by the thickness of by the electrical current. 

the stratas of mealed powder. Many other industrial sheds must remain un- 

Paper cases of different form are used for what visited and undescribcd, among them the mixing 
are called devils, mines, iloral bombs and jacks, sheds, where only the initiated are granted ad- 
The explosives are packed in appropriate quan- mis.«ion. In all there are about thirty isolated 
titles, and they are firefl as they rest U]K)n the structures for firework-making alone. Everyone 
ground, all being furnished with a base. of these is scrupulously clean, well lighted by 

Quick match is not a very diflScult thing to sunlight (for artificial light is not desirable), 
make, but it re{|uireH care and attention. Ix)ng and all admirably ventilated. The employes are 
threads of cotton arc unstrung into a liquid prep- bright and cheerful, the men sturdy and active, 
aration of saltpetre and .starch, either in four, six the girls neatly dressed and wonderfully quick 
or eight-]ily strings. Drawn from the liquid of hand and clcar-b called, the boys active and 




they are granulated and then suspended • 
frames, and cxpoficd to the air until thoroughlv 
dry. 

One of the most wonderful of all thesu many 
sheds is that where the colored lights for ship 
signals are made and fitted. Each color is dis- 
tinct and pronounced, can be placed in any de- 
sired relation to any other coior, and so eonnect- 
efl that they will burn the exact time required 
e(]Uent order, the periods varying from three 



il. The factory employs about 120 persons 
in all in firewiirk-njaking, and many more as en- 
gineers, machinists, packers, watchmen, truck- 
men and laborers. About eight horses can do 
the usual cart;\ge, but in the busy sea-^on the 
stable has twenty. There are some forty-.«ix sheds 
in all, including storage sheds and magazines, 
scattered over seven acres of ground, but there 
are eight acres beyond that area, ready for use 
when needed, so that the works can and no doubt 



to thirty seconds for each color, and all arranged will be largely extended. 
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begin her part ot the drama. She had not fired 
a single gun yet, though her sails were hanging 
in ribbons, and fifty of her brave crew were dead 
or wounded ; but her vengeance would soon be 
terrible. At 12i04 she opened her fire from both 
sides. 

We have said that Nelson desired to engage the 
Santimnm. Triiiidailu, but the Bmentniire, 80-gun 
ship, had shot ahead, and Hardy was obliged to 
steer under her stern instead of ahead of her. At 
one' o'clock, therefore, the Victory's helm was put 
hard-a-port, and she cut the line. But there was 
scarcely space enough for her to go clear. She 
passed close to the larboard side of the Bucentaure, 
and poured her tremendous broadside into the 
French ship ; the latter actually heeled two or 
three streaks on receiving it. 

The I7c(on/then hauled as close round as prac- 
ticable under the stern of the 80-guii ship, mean- 
ing to bring her to action to leeward ; but this 
was prevented by the rapid advance of the Re- 
doubtabte. 

The ships came into collision, and the best 
bower-anchor ot the Victory broke the spare an- 



chor ot the Rfihmhtnble. The concussion drove 
the French ship round off, nearly before the 
wind. The ships would probably have separated 
had not their yard-arms been foul, which kept 
them alongside of each other. The Victory, 
however, constantly discharged her larboard 
broadsi<le upon the Ihicenlattrc and Santiumma 
Triniduila, while slie fought the Redoubtable with 
her starl>oard guns. 

When the Victory put her helm about to attack 
the Bucentaure, the Temcraire, which liad kept 
closely on her leader's starboard quarter, was 
obliged to do the same to keep clear of the ad- 
miral's ship. She liauled round the Redoubtable 
at a short distance, receiving that ship's star- 
board broadside, which carried away the liead ot 
her mizzen-topniast. The Tcmiraire could not 
return this fire lest she should injure the Vktori/, 
so she passed on, and for a time engaged the 
Neptune. Shortly afterward the two ships Victory 
and Redoubtable coming down (linked in deadly 
union) under the influence of the swell and light 
breeze, gradually closed upon the Temeraire. 
The Fougueux, quitting the BePeiale, bore down 
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on the Tfmh-aire on the starboard bow, ivith the thus formed a compact tier, as it they had l)een 

apparent intention of boarding her ; but the moored together. 

Temeraire fired her starboard broadside at the The lieutenants of the Victory seeing this, de- 
French ship with such tremendous effect that the pressed their middle and lower-deck guns, and 




Fougueux fell on board of the Thicraire, and her fired with a diminished charge, lest the shot 

fore-rigging was immediately lashed by the En- should pass through and injure the Thiicraire; 

glish seamen to the sheet-anchor of the latter, and because there was danger that the Rclovbta- 

The Victory, Redoubtable, Temeraire and Fougueux ble might take fire from the lower-deck guns, tha 
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muzzles of which touched her side when they 
were run out, the firemen of each gun stood 
ready with a bucket of water, wliich he dashed 
into the hole made by their shot in the enemy's 
side. About a quarter after one o'clock a ball 
from the mizzen-top of the Frenchman, then only 
about fifteen yards from that part oE the deck 
where Xelson was turning to walk aft, struck the 
admiral on his left epaulette, and he fell to the 
deck. Hardy, turning round, saw three seamen 
raising him. "They have done for me at last, 
Hardy," said the hero. "I hope not," ejacu- 
lated the captain. "Yes," he replied, "my 
backbone is shot through." 

At about 1 :35 the Temirairf ran on board the 
ReiiiMtbtable on the starboard bow, and lashed the 
French ship's bowsprit to the fore part of her 
own main-rigging. Grenades thrown from the 
French ship set her on fire, but after great exer- 
tions the flames were extinguished. 

At length the firing from the French ship 
ceased ; she was on fire, and they could not tell, 
as her flag was not flying, whether she had struck 
or not. So Captain Hardy sent two midshipmen, 
with a sergeant of marines, on board the Redoubt- 
able to assist in extinguishing the flames. The 
Englishmen were obliged to get on board (by 
means of a boat) through the gun-room ports ; 



but they met with no opposition ; the Rrdoiibta- 
blc was their own. 

Meantime the Thnhaire had boarded her foe, 
the Foujiuetir, and in ten minutes the ship was 
taken, and the Frenchmen driven below. 
Shortly afterward the main and niizzenmapt 
of the Rcdoubliible came down ; the main- 
mast fell on board the Temeraire, and formed a 
bridge, across which Lieutenant John \A'altace, 
with a few seamen, passed, to take undisputetl 
])09seasion of the Frenchman. Meantime the 
Btwentanre bad been taken possession of by the 
Cinn/wriir, and Admiral Villenenve was a pris- 
oner. The Santi»<h)m Trinidttda surrendered 
also, 

M'hen Nelson was carried below he was laid 
upon a mattress and stripped of his uniform for 
the surgeon to probe the wound, wliich he at 
once knew to be mortal. But death was not in- 
stant. The wounded hero lived about three 
hours and a quarter, suffering severely from pain 
and burning thirst, and frequently calling for 
water. 

In about two hours C'nptain Hardy entered 
the cockpit, and, shaking hands ivith Lord 
Nelson, congratulated him on the glorious vic- 
tory his fleet had won, telling him that the 
fight was over, and that fifteen at least of the 
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lioine ; this little [lig wont sqiK-ak, 
squeak !" Mr?. Jsickaon, w!iti:!iiiig 
tht'iii greedily, l>iirst intii tear:;, sob- 
biiijr : "(,)li, liiishimd! how 1 wUh 
we had ii ciiilil 1" Ui'tiiriiiiif; the 
baby gently to Itw niothei', bo em- 
braced ber, siiyiiin, tenderly: "Diir- 
liiig, (lod kncuvs what U> give, wbut 
to withhold ; let's not nmrniur ajrainst 
Him." Shortly In^fon' ber deiilli she 
referred to this woiie, adding: "lie 
would have t-iveii his life for a cliiKI ; 
but, knowing hmv disaii[Jointe<l I was 
at never being .1 mother, he, pitying 
me, tried to console me Ijy saying : 
'{>(k] denies us ofTspring that we may 
he]|> those who have large families and 
no means to support tbem.' Onee. re- 
tiiriiing from a child's funeral, the 
bereaved niother'.s frantic grief almost 
umnanning us, he aaid ; ' Your heart, 
my l»)ve, will never bo jnereed by that 
cruel knife.' " 

An excellent housekeeper, taking 
great pride in all housewifely acconi- 
plit<bments — sewing, pickling, preserv- 
ing, gardening^she mauaged home affairs dur- 
ing his long absences as Congressman, Senator, 
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Judge, Attorney, Jlilitary Commander — farm, 
store, even race-track showing a master-hand's 
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careful supervision. A 
gentle, affectionate mis- 
tress, her slaves— many 
of them, like Abraham's, 
born and roared in tbe 
family, tenacious of its 
customs and instincts, 
loyal to its trailitions 
and memories — almost 
worshiped her. 

In 1804, a man to 
whom Jackson had made 
large land sal(«, accept- 
ing in payment notes 
used to buy goods in 
Philadelphia, failed; 
and, forced to validate 
these notes, he was 
obliged to sell Hunter's 
Hill and other property. 
When his wife learned 

his embarrassment, she ^'""' " ""'■'■ 

said, cheerfully : "I knew something was wrong, 
and am relieved that it's only about money." 
Jackson explained to her that some of the pro- 



perty involved being fiers 
* by inheritance, couM not 
be rightfully sacrificed ; 
but she nobly said: 
■'Your debts are mine, 
your troubles mine ; to- 
gether we can easily bear 
hardships and p r i v a - 
lions." They removed 
to a frame house (still 
standing) on the Heroii- 
tage tract, using adjoin- 
ing cabins as guest rooms ; 
and there, as at Hunter's 
Hill, their home was the 
family rallying point — 
the centre of a generous 
hospitality, shared alike- 
by the rich and disting- 
uished, the poor and un- 
fortunate. She had the 
art of making everybody 
feel at home, instinctively divined people's sore 
points and pet pretensions, gracefully avoiding 
the former and tactfully exploiting the latter. 
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CHAPTER IX. 




^AWN had scarce broken over 
Williamsburg. Crimson 
tints of sunrise glowed 
faintly in the ea-slern skies. 
The dew and freshness and 
mists of night ^till lingered 
in the cool spring air. I>ay 
had barely awakened, and 
yet the streets thronged with anxious, angry men. 
Alarm and rage ruled in plain definement upon 
every countenance. Aristocrat and yooman, gen- 
tleman and laborer, jostled ea<* other and stood 
upon a common plane, united in denunciation 
and menace of the Governor, cowering in his 
palace, exultant yet afraid o! his own blow. 
Men rushed frantically to the magazine, only to 
find it empty, only to discover fresh causes for 
exasperation, and rouse to a fiercer pitch the 
vengeance they vowed upon the detested secre- 
tary and the Lord (iovernor. Tom Marchison 
had seized his carbine and rushed into the 
street, maddened by his own credulous folly in 
ever having ceased the watch. Couriers galloped 
into the country spreading wild alarms ; men 
came flocking in by every road, armed with car- 
bines and firelocks, and armored in a grim re- 
lentless determination immalleabJe as iron. 
Lord Dunmore trembled as the howls of rage 
rolled to the palace windows. The gcntlfi 
countess lir^tened and turned pallid as the mar- 
ble Psyche in the niche at her f^ide. I.ady Cath- 
erine Murray shuddered an<l hid her beautiful 
face behind the amber satin h^-irings, as the 
roar of the tumult waxed near Foy slunk 

away to conceal himself in the secret chambers 
where they had hidden the marines. His brow- 
beaten wife sat in calm courage facing the tem- 
Vol, XLVL— 3. "Begun in the 



pest, glad in her heart that it had driven the 
secretary below to vent his impotent rage upon 
hard walls of mortar and stone insteatl of frail 
femininity. 

"Where is Hamilton?" asked Tom, his face 
black with powder— now precious as the gold of 
Ophir. 

"Ay — sure," echoed Evelyn, as he rammed 
in a bullet, regardless of the white hands never 
stained by ignoble toil. " Where is Hamilton?" 

"Where is Hamilton?" was asked on every 
side by the boon companions^the cavaliers who 
had supped and taken counsel together in the 
Apollo Room of the Old Kalcigh, and laughed at 
the iiiois or listened to the sonnets of the favored 
gallant— "^\■herc is Hamilton?" 

As the sun glided above the horizon and dried 
the crystal dew in the palace gardens, men looked 
at each other searchingly, saying : " Hamilton is 
nowhere to be found." The insidious whisper 
crept around like a breath of subtle poison. 

"Lennox, where is Hamilton?" asked Tom, 
catching the bridle of Lennox's foaming horse. 

Lennox had just gallnjied into town at the 
head of a froop of horsemen instantly recruited 
from till' country, and ready to swell the niad- 
denetl howl of wrath. 

"Hamilton? Curse him I Curse him !" re- 
torted the captain, clenching his hand. " Have 
you not heard it, Marchison? The traitorous 
Briton commanded the marines. Hamilton 
robbed the magazine. He hath the powder safe 
on the war-sloop MnijiUOni, and— curse him ! — 
he is safe there to-day — safe until wc send our 
scant ammunition into his treacherous heart !" 

Tom dropped the bridle-rein as if his hand 
had been paralyzed. 
Slarcb luimber. 
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** Lennox, 'fore God you have mistook the re- 
port. Why should he turn spy and traitor all in 
one?" 

**Why? Ay, it's plain enough — he means 
to fall heir to the spoils when the British lord 
yonder confiscates our lands and sends us to 
the gallows,'* replied Lennox, in savage scorn. 
** Forward, my men; we will have the powder 
or die for it ! Forward to the palace — that's the 
place for us," and Lennox waved his cocked hat 
while the throng cheered, taking up the watch- 
word, ** To the palace ! to the palace !" 

They moved on, pressing harder upon the pal- 
ace gate with its quadrupled guards. Tom Mar- 
chison stood still, watching Lennox turning the 
popular will against the councilors prudently 
entreating moderation. The sage old men, im- 
portant and cautious, strove to quell the tumult, 
and save the Colony from murdering their Gov- 
ernor. 

**Marse Tom, madam hath sent you Patty 
Patriot," whispered a mulatto servant, making 
his way with difficulty to his master. *' She bids 
me say all is well at home, and to save yo' pow- 
der, fur sho' and certain, kase you'll have wuss 
need." 

** 'Gad, she is right. Madam my mother hath 
more wit than we have. Fetch the mare nigh as 
she can get, Scip." 

A moment later Tom laid his hand on the 
mare's neck and vaulted into tlie saddle. His 
duSt-covered face wore a grave, harassed expres- 
sion as he halted near Lennox. He could not 
believe the evil news of Hamilton. Lennox, al- 
ways sarcastic and skeptical of virtues, might 
have credited some light rumor. He would not 
think they had all been so deceived. 

** The councilors are in the palace. They are 
treating with Lord Dunmore," was carried from 
mouth to mouth, and then the throng settled 
into passive, resistant waiting for the emergent 
town rulers. 

All day they stood in expectation while the 
Lord Governor conferred with their ambassadors. 
The sun was sinking behind the hills, when a 
deep hush fell on the multitude. 

'* The councilors have returned. They are go- 
ing to speak," shouted Lennox. *' Let them tell 
us what the Briton will do." 

They listened to the fair promises and wise 
words added thereto — listened rebelliouslv. 
Lennox sat on his horsC; grimly acquiescent to 
the prevailing sentiment. 

** His promises are lies !" he averred, sulkily. 
** We can wait. Our time will come." 

**He hath made promises to return the 



powder. It might have chanced vastly worse 
for us," Tom said, with that sombered look still 
on his countenance. ** Patty Patriot is in lack 
of her oats, and hath no great liking for standing 
still all day." 

The mare pricked up her smooth ears at the 
sound of her name and the caressing stroke of 
Tom's great hand. 

** We will repent, sir, of this," predicted Len- 
nox, as they separated, and each turned his face 
homeward. ** Treachery lurks under this fair 
speech of the Lord Governor." 

**Have a wonderful good care of the mare, 
Scip," Tom said to the groom, when he dis- 
mounted at the stable door. **She may have 
harder work than standing stock still all day be- 
fore a se'nnight is gone." 

Tom opened the drawing-room door and 
glanced uneasily at the ladies, eager and excited 
by the news, and alert for the latest report. 

** If my mother will forgive my rough appear- 
ance I can come in," he said, halting at the door 
in deferential courtesy. 

Mrs. Marchison roused from a stolen doze. 

*'Come in, my Thomas! Good lack, what 
does it matter about your clothes, when we did 
not know but what the British and negroes and 
Indians had tomahawked and scalped you?" she 
exclaimed, with more feeling than rhetoric. 

'' Tom, tell us about it. Mercy on us, Tom, 
don't be so slow and stupid !" exclaimed Anne, 
with an angry stamp of her little foot. 

"If you are not too weary," added Marie, 
gently. 

" Quiet for to-night. My Lord Governor hath 
promised to restore the powder, but nobody be- 
lieves him," answered Tom, as he drank a hot 
toddv in which Mrs. Marchison had artfullv in- 
fused a medicinal herb from the still room as a 
preventive of fever. 

" You will watch to-night, my son?" 

**Sure, mother, we put no faith in him. I'm 
going out presently," was the brief reply. In 
fact, Tom exhibited an unusual barrenness of 
news. 

** Who goes with you to-night, Tom?" amia- 
bly inquired Anne. 

Marie looked up quickly, the color brighten- 
ing while she listened for the reply. 

'* Lennox," he returned, briefly, utterly indif- 
ferent to the pleasant scene. 

The fair girls in their handsome toilet, elabor- 
ately trimmed with ribbon bows and laces, list- 
ened in intense expectation for the news he 
doled so reluctantly. The fairest of the three 
sat in a high-backed chair, a tense absorption 
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and almost agonized expectancy on her delicate 
features. 

More practical in her sympathy, Mrs. Marchi- 
3on rang for ^he trays of supper. 

** Where was Jack Evelvn ?'' demanded Anne. 

**At his post, with carbine and powder- 
horn.'' 

** And Major Hamilton, what came of him in 
the turmoil?'' 

*^'Gad, is that supper?" abruptly asked Tom, 
as the doors opened and three or four servants 
bore in well-laden supper trays, and then Tom 
seemed unusually occupied by helping his 
mother and Marie. 

**You did not answer Anne's question, sir," 
Marie said, in a whisper, as he filled a plate and 
placed it on a table beside her. 

The same gravity fell like a shadow on Tom's 
countenance. 

** After supper you shall hear everything. I 
dare not tell it to Anne. She was wonderful 
friendly to Hamilton. On my soul ! it hath 
struck me heavy and hard !" was his hastily 
whispered answer. 

The swift terror leaping into Marie's eyes, 
now resting in passionate entreaty upon Tom, 
perhaps prompted the next remark : 

** No one hurt to-day — not a scratch or cut." 

**Sir, not a wound, but a monstrous treach- 
ery," interposed a cold, clear voice, as Lennox 
opened the drawing-room door. 

His high top-boots were muddy and splashed, 
two pistols protruded from each side, while a 
long sword trailed at his side. 
. ** Marchison," he said, after a ceremonious 
salutation to the ladies, ** you must come at once 
on Patty Patriot. There is word by the runners 
of mischief brewing at the river. That infernal 
traitor — forgive me, ladies ! — may land his men 
again to-night." 

**Ay, sir, I'll warrant you," hastily inter- 
posed Tom. ** Collins will adventure every- 
thing." 

*^ Collins," repeated Lennox, contemptuously ; 
**give me leave, sir, to say that Collins would 
not adventure anything. It is the infamous 
wretch that robbed the magazine." 

^* Who do you mean, sir?" cried Anne, while 
her mother handed him supper, and Tom rest- 
lessly went to Marie for aid in loading his car- 
bine, regardless of drawing-room etiquette. 

Marie followed him to the back of the room, 
courageously holding the bullets while he meas- 
ured a charge of powder. 

**Who do vou mean? Have done with your 
supper long enough to give us a bit of news," 



insisted Anne, impatiently. **Who robbed the 
magazine ?' ' 

'* Hamilton ! Our wonderful fine gentleman !" 
was the angered response. 

** Lord, sir ! Do you say that Hamilton rob- 
bed the magazine?" exclaimed Anne, electrified 
by the announcement. 

**Gone over to the enemy, the dastardly 
traitor, and his blow is monstrous heavy ; but," 
added Lennox, a sinister meaning in the tone,/ 
** he can never come back here again." 

'* Where hath he betaken himself now, sir?" 
questioned Anne, her eyes fiery and glittering, 
and her cheek burning in spots of red. 

*MJn board the Magdalen^ with her guns run 
out to rake us with shot and shell, but 'fore God, 
I'll put a bullet in him, if it please you, to show 
him I am not a fool !" and Lennox emphasized 
the hostile intention by bringing his gloved hand 
down upon the table with a force that made the 
china on the trav rattle danfirerouslv. 

Tom looked up from an examination of his 
gun-lock. The color had gone from Marie Tre- 
maine's face. It had blanched to an ashen hue 
— the hue of death. An unseen hand seemed to 
have clutched her throat. She gasped as if a 
spasm of pain shot through her, then stood still 
and rigid as a statue of marble. 

*'I was minded to fear Anne would ill bear 
such terrible news," commented Tom, still occu- 
pied with his weapon, and holding his hand for 
a charge of powder. 

She mechanically raised the horn and mea- 
sured the charge. A vague sense that she was 
dying almost outran a certain sense of the neces- 
sity of giving no token or clue to the secret tear- 
ing her soul to pieces. 

**It's a mighty blow to us," resumed Tom. 
*^I thought Mistress Anne might care. Ha, 
Marie ! are you gone sick? You are white as a 
ghost!" 

^*I — I have turned dizzy," she answered, 
pressing her hands over her eyes with a des- 
pairing gesture. 

*'You are desperate sick, Marie," he said, 
ap])alled by the ghastliness of her countenance. 

Tom made a step toward his mother, who had 
joined the group about Lennox ; but Marie ar- 
rested his intention with a faint, ahnost helpless 
gesture. 

*'I am better,'' she murmured, her stiff, 
whitened lips moving in painful effort to articu- 
late. The Tremaine will was as strong in the girl 
as in stalwart old Basil. 

Distress, not unmixed with tenderness, crept 
into Tom's manner. He was thoroughly fright- 
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ened and dismayed. ** Marie, are you really 
better? My dearest girl, how can I serv^e you ?'' 

*'Tom,'* she interrupted, in the same dead, 
hollow tone, **is it true about Hamilton — this 
evil report? Tom, tell me that." 

**Sure, Marie, it is all true. It wuU not work 
as much ill as Lennox has fear of. Take heart, 
Marie, the Colony is not lost," he insisted, cer- 
tain that her sudden sickness was from alarm. 

She suppressed a bitter moan, and Tom be- 
held, with something like panic, the tears blind- 
ing her eyes — tears she strove to force back. 

* * It is not such a mischance as Lennox be- 
lieves, Marie," he whispered. ** It is only Ham- 
ilton — he means to kill Hamilton for treacherv 

to US." 

Marie gasped for breath. ^* Tom — oh, I must 
go !" she sobbed. ** Make some excuse." 

The big, good-hearted man was not quick- 
witted, his finesse not deep ; but it did good ser- 
vice just then. *^Sure, Marie," he said aloud, 
holding the door open for her to pass out, 'Svrite 
that letter. A messenger rides post-haste to Tre- 
maine Manor to-night." 

^' Where hath Marie gone, Thomas?" asked 
his mother, turning to render the assistance so 
acceptable from other hands. 

^*To WTite a letter home; and it it pleases 
you, madame, donH let her ])e interrupted, for 
inditing a letter is no easy task, although she is 
such a wonderful scribe," rejoined Tom, con- 
scious of the labor it cost himself to pen the 
briefest of ef)istles. **I may come in at mid- 
night, madam. Don't take alarm ; I shall see 
that all is well, and mayhap return Patty Patriot 
to her stall." 

The two gentlemen rode off together, armed 
and prepared for the night reconnoissance. They 
went through the town river ward, and Lemiox 
reiterated his threat in terms more stern and 
grim. 

**If I am spared I will shoot Hamilton." 

Somehow, whenever he pondered the purpose 
in his embittered heart, a vision c»f Marie, miser- 
able and heartbroken as she ap])eared in his last 
glimpse of her ascending the broad stairway, 
arose before Tom's mental eve. and he torment- 
ed himself to know whv. 

*^Poor Marie I what ailed her?" he said, in- 
voluntarily, as he lay prone on the ground, dose 
to the river, in watch of the armed sehoonrrs ly- 
ing out on the water bristling with guns, though 
peaceful enough in all other respects. The hum 
of voices and galling laughter floated over to liim 
in the hush of night and the twofold darkness of 
the heavy pines, sheltering niany more than Tom 



Marchison. The night wore on drearily for Tom 
and his comrades, vigilant of the dark objects 
defined against the starry skies. Now and then 
some negro stealthily rowing himself to a neigh- 
boring plantation st'rred a suspicion of the ma- 
rines. 

'* Evelyn, is that you?" asked Tom of a man 
crawling quietly to his side. 

^' I am the relief ; go home." \. 

Tom obeyed without parley. It wSs past mid- 
night when Tom Marchison rode through the by 
no means sleeping town. He was tired. The 
excitement and heavy exertion of the day taxed 
even his great strength. He sleepily dismount- 
ed and sent the mare away with Scipio. 

'*The gate open? Sure some of the ser\^ant8 
abroad, spying for the British, mayhap," he 
said, closing the gate with a careless slam. 

As he did so a figure glided rapidly through 
the shrubbery and disa})peared. It was a woman, 
and even at the distance in the dim, clouded 
night, there was something familiar in her ap- 
pearance. He rushed down the walk leading to 
the wing, then into the shrubbery, searching 
evervwhere ; but the mysterious female had van- 
ished utterly. The mansion presented an aspect 
of such perfect repose and security that Tom 
gave u]) the search. 

^* Women baflle me always," the great fellow 
said, with a lugubrious sigh. 

The hall door swung to on its massive iron 
hinges. Tom had turned the key with a rusty, 
grating sound, when a man, emerging from a 
clump of evergreens near the gate, opened it and 
hurried awav. 

Impelled by some impulse Tom looked out of 
his window at that moment, and caught a swift 
glimpse of the vanishing nocturnal visitant. 

^' Of a surety he is safe on the Magdalen^ or I'd 
swear that was Hamilton," he said, in dire per- 
plexity. 

CHAPTEPv X. 



WEAVING OF A WEB. 



»» 



^'MakikTkemaink is sick," Anne told Evelyn. 
** My niother hath no knowledge of her ailment, 
])ut she is wonderful heart-broke over the maga- 
zine matter." 

''Sure, Mistress Anne, that is worse than the 
ma<razinf outratre," gravel v retorted Evelvn, his 
gaze wandering to the street with its continual 
throng of men coming and going, and excitedly 
talking while with e(iual significance they held 
to their loaded firearms. **God save us! Foy 
iind ( ollins have galloped past. They and their 
men would rather be safe in the palace than in 
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the way of so many murderous eyes. 'Gad ! it 
was monstrous strange of them to choose their 
way past the Marchison stables. Mayhap they 
have an eye to Tom's mare, Patty Patriot" 

"Give me leave, sir, to tell you that if my 
brother is a rebel, you know full well the King 
bath a right to his estate, and the mare amongst 
other things !" cried Anne, who had suddenly 
developed violent loyalty to the King. 

** 'Gad I I wonder what the Britons had to sav 
to the servants as they passed the stables — Miss 
Tremaine's maid in particular?" Evelyn said, 
without noting Anne's remark so much as. the 
swift reddening of her cheek, and abrupt, bird- 
like dart, as the little lady unceremoniously left 
him and ran to the garden, where Judith had 
stopped to gather roses for her ailing mistress. 

** What did Captain Foy say to you?" she de- 
manded of the frightene<l maid. 

**Sarve you, mistis, he ax me how de lady's 
healf is." 

'* Hush — it is a lie ! How dare you lie to me, 
you hussy !" shrieked Anne, trembling with 
rage. ** Tell your mistress that I will tell of her 
to that lovesick fool at the Manor House. Sure, 
I'll see that she hath no more messages from 
Hamilton. Don't stand there, you simpering 
idiot ! Go tell her she shall keep to her Ber- 
nard." 

Judith, nimble of foot when Anne stormed, 
fled upstairs to the chamber of her young mis- 
tress. 

**Take it, missie honey. Miss Anne mos' 
done got it !" she cried, as she laid a curiouslv 
twisted paper in her lap. 

Marie was sitting in a cushioned chair near 
the window. The breeze lifted the golden bn>wn 
curls from miserably j>ale cheeks. Hor dark 
eyes seemed to have grown larger ; the wistful 
melancholy in their fathomless depths appoahnl 
to the beholder as something thrill ingly patliotie. 
It had come in the last week, and troubletl »lu- 
dith as a prescience of evil and sorrow. 

*' It's done marked, nnssit\ somewhat pitiful 
has come over her. I done seen it in the look of 
her," the maid said, in the (jnarters, and yet 
she guessed nearer the truth than Mnyt»ne else 
when she faneiecl the nje(lii'in«» for Mnrif»*H ail- 
ment lay in the billt^i upon her lap. 

^* Captain Kov guv it to me lnHs««'f. en t^tvbody 
knowed it, missie." 

Marie's cheek llushed erininon. She had eon^e 
to this — a clandestine eorrenponthMien with the 
enemies of her eomitrv ! She wjih aiditm her 
servants in eomnnnn<M\tiny: with the Hntl«h 
ships-of-war instead of giving thetn \\\\ to jus- 



tice. She was a traitress in coalition with the 
hated enemy, and Anne Marchison suspected it. 
A shiver ran through her. What might her peo- 
ple, even Bernard and her father do, if they knew 
her as a — traitress ! And yet Marie opened the 
letter. Something of the old light brightened 
the fine dark eyes as they rested on the brief 
lines. 

"There is no treason in this ! Ah, my God, 
that he — that we should be so vile ! Oh, 
Jasper ! Jasper ! what can we do now?" 

She touched her lips in dumb tenderness to 
the billet. 

*' Write no word- of pubKck matters. I care for 
tidings of yourself. Moreover, I send this to re- 
mind you of your vows and promises to me,'* 
Hamilton said, in a terrible fear of losing her 
love. 

That short sentence, * ' Write no word of pub- 
lick matters," lulled the alarm of being faithless 
to others by holding communication with Jasper. 

**Have a care to Mistress Anne," he con- 
tinued. ** She bears vou no love, and I would 
save you distress. Sure, my sweetest, I could 
not rest until I had, in secret, landed at mid- 
night and spent an hour in watch of your win- 
dow, hopeful that I might chance ui>on a glim])8e 
of you. If anything happens contrive a mes- 
sage to Captain Foy, and if my life is the forfeit, 
I will bring a score of trusty men and carry oflf 
mv own Marie on board a man-of-war. Mean- 
time I protest, my dear one, that I love you 
more than existence, and if Fate is in mv favor, 
I will return to vour side without delav. Adieu.*' 

No word of a|>ology or explanation of the ter- 
rible ]>art he had playetl in the magazine plun- 
dering oeeurriHl to Hamilton. Marie thought of 
him with the yearning tenderness which fills a 
Wf>nuurs heart when danger threatens her be- 
1ov<h1 ones. Intense amazement jx^ssessed her 
that Jasper seenuxl blimlly to have fallen into 
this on>okiHl \\i\\\\. instead of the clear and 
straiiiht t>ne which sivrntni now so strewn with 
happy blossoming. Hor heart, torn and bleed- 
ing as it was. aelnnl nu>re for the sinister decep- 
\\o\\ than the part itself. Marie cowered in ter- 
rihh^ hun\iliation tnuler the unprinoipleii |>osi- 
ti«>n she bore to her familv and friends, the 
treaeherv and double motives and actions thev 
must n«sii,rn to \\\^x when all was kn<nvn. How 
\^\\\\\\\ they kntUN that she niitrht lovr her British 
h\tshand antl her Colonist familv? How could 
tht^v Know- that she mitiht bo true to both? 
Marie shrank ft>Mn the stit\ging degradation of 
their pn^bable division that she was true to 
!\t>ne 1 She, who held honor and rectitude in 
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priceless value, must endure the shame of per- 
fidy to all her loved ones. How blameless she 
was must ever be a speculative subject. She 
could not betray one hint of her own innocence. 
To exonerate herself condemned Jasper. Her 
lips were sealed. She must bear the ignominy 
and brand of perfidy if they chose to fasten it 
upon her. With quivering nerves and agonized 
heart, but martyr-like courage, Marie refolded 
the billet. 

'*I mus' do yo' hair now, missie," Judith 
broke in upon a meditation, torturing in its suf- 
fering, from which she well knew no relief or 
palliation could come in the' present, perhaps 
never. 

**I will try to go downstairs, Judith," she 
answered, with a hopeless sigh. "I may feel 
worse in spirit ; I donH see what is to make me 
better of my ills.'' 

The. dusk V face of the maid beamed with sat- 
isf action as she set about the arrangement of 
Marie's shining brown hair. Judith invariably, 
as she phrased it, **took her own time" over 
this part of the toilette. To-day she was deft 
and quick. 

**Now, missie, yo' blue gown wid de stom- 
acher 'at ole miss fotch fum Lunnon," she chat- 
tered, in good-natured loquacity. 

Marie, self-absorbed with the pangs gripping 
her very soul, heeded none of the wiles and 
blandishments Judith used to gain her own way. 
She was passive and non-resistant. Whether the 
gown be blue or deepest of sable just then held 
no interest for Marie. She descended the steps 
and entered the drawing-room so quietly that 
she had almost crossed it before the sole occu- 
pant turned to greet her. 

*'Ah, my cousin Marie !" he exclaimed, in 
glad surprise. 

*' Cousin Bernard! When did you arrive? 

I did not know " she stammered, growing 

confused under the undisguised admiration light- 
ing up his grave, handsome face. 

In the midst of it all she wished most heartily 
to have been sick a few davs lonirer. 

**My aunt charged me with a letter and a 
multitude of messages to you. She could not 
leave the plantation now, when iny uncle and 
myself are away," he explained, handing her a 
chair and standing before her ^i^ravely courteous 
and attentive. *' I journeyed here first to confer 
with the authorities and ofTer my troop, and, 
that duty performed, to consult my private plea- 
sure in seeing you, Marie." 

**Will we have fighting, cousin Bernard? Can 
we resist now?" she inquired, anxiously, know- 



ing well that every word from him was truth it- 
self. 

** We shall, without doubt, punish the outrage 
upon the rights of the Colony," was the guarded 
response. 

'* What command hath my mother sent me, 
sir?" 

This time ^larie's voice faltered. 

'* It is dangerous for you on the plantation at 
present. My uncle and aunt send you a positive 
command to remain here ; I also very much de- 
sire it. 

*'I wish to remain," Marie said, simply, her 
thoughts wandering away to Jasper and the ter- 
rible fear of utter separation. 

Bernard smiled in mistaken satisfaction. 

His friends averred that ** sober-minded Ber- 
nard," reserved his smiles for his pretty cousin. 
If Marie had ever thought of it, or cared to no- 
tice, she might have easily perceived the truth 
of the assertion, but she never thought or cared 
to notice. 

'* I shall have the happiness of seeing you 
sometimes when my troop lies in the vicinity of 
Williamsburg," he said, gently. ** Perhaps you 
will not believe how very great is our regret that 
you ever left the Manor House." 

The calm, restful dignity of Bernard's manner, 
as he stood before her, tall and strong, in his 
drab riding clothes and a black ribbon tying his 
hair, seemed to bring back the old healthful life 
before secrets and deception laid their stifling 
grasp upon her life. 

** I wish I had never left the Manor House. I 
wish my mother had never sent me awav from 
her," she said, impulsively. 

Bernard's searching gaze rested upon her with 
an inquiry so keen and penetrating that it 
seemed to rive her inmost heart. 

**If you are minded to return, Marie, I will 
ride express and obtain my uncle's permis- 



sion. 



n 



^'No, no, sir. T do not wish to return. I 
only regret that I ever left the Manor House," 
she repeated, in the same tone, while a somber- 
ing shadow seemed to dee])en upon her face. 

'* Has anythin<j: marred the peace of your stay 
in Willi:unsl)ur<i:?" he demanded, quickly. 

She shook her head in mute negative. The 
retrosi)ect was almost more than she could bear. 
A mighty longing, a touch of heart-breaking 
nostalgia sickened her very soul, as it yearned 
for the wide-spreading fields stretching into the 
misty horizon, the high-ceiled chambers and 
broad hall of the manor home. It mirrored it- 
self to the minutest detail before her now, even 
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the flap of the white curtains in her own room, 
the soft crescendo of tlie rustling poplar leaves, 
the wash and lap of the stream in the meadows, 
the fragrance of the shrubs on the terrace. She 
gazed upon it with her souFs gaze, as Eve may 
have gazed back into Paradi.se, knowing that it 
could never come l)ack to her, as in days gone 
by. Never again could return the ligiitsome 
laugh, wholly free of pain, never the tranquil 
heart without its agony of dread — its heavy cor- 
roding secret. Looking at Bernard with the 
great tenderness in his eyes, the old faith and 
trustful security returned. As for Bernard, it 
was luxury for him to look at her after the long 
separation, and yet, in spite of the pathos of 
every tone, in spite of her evident relief and 
pleasure in having him there, in spite of all this, 
a nameless something about Marie sharpened 
Bernard's scrutiny. She put him away — 
pushed him back with invisible hands. Her 
heart was no longer an unsealed book. On the 
contrary, Bernard was quite certain that Marie 
concealed from him some unhappiness, or, at 
least, annoyance. 

** It may be Mistress Anne," he conjectured at 
last, glancing across the dining table at Anne, 
ventilating her new loyalty to the crown, much 
to the amusement of Tom and her father. 

** It may be one of these, but woe unto him if 
any man hath trifled wuth Marie." 

His eye traveled down the table to Tom, 
Evelyn and Lennox, and although his misgiv- 
ings increased somehow Bernard's acumen per- 
ceived no peril to Marie from the trio. 

Anne made cutting merriment over Marie's 
sudden recovery, and seemed in wild spirits with 
her elfish laughter and cruel wit. 

*^ How is it that your beautiful guest holds 
our wise captain in her toils, and cares not for 
it?" asked Lennox. 

** Who can tell," retorted Anne, '' whv a wise 
man is in the leading strings to a silly maid ?'■ 

** Could vou hold him or the like of hini teth- 
ered to your smiles?" inquired Lennox. 

'^Lord, the man hath gone demented. Sir, I 
give you leave to say that line, wise men have 
no love for me," and Anne shrugged her shoul- 
ders meaningly. 

'^What kind of men adore you?" persisted 
Lennox. 

^'Sute, sir, you are minded to take me for a 
housemaid, with a troop of admirers ogling me I" 
retorted the girl, flashing her glittering eyes upon 
him like a fork of flame. *' If vou like, sir, mv 
admirers are men without brains — fox-hunting 
squires, fresh from England ; red-faced, swearing 



brutes, with naught to do but eat and fall sick 
of the gout. ' ' 

*' What kind of man do vou honor with voui 
admiration?" 

'*You are turned mon.<trou6 curious, sir. I 
admire Captain Bassett, or " 

'* Major Hamilton," interpolated Lennox, 
careless of the blaze of her eves as she turned 
swiftly upon him. 

**Sir, how dare vou sav that !" 

** Because it is the truth," rejoined Lennox. 
**But you are not the magnet holding him in 
the vicinity of Williamsburg, when it would bet- 
ter his fortunes to return to his old place on 
Howe's staflP, and get the commission of colonel 
thev have promised him for stealing our pow- 
der" 

Anne looked at him with eves that seemed to 
burn. 

** Captain Lennox, sir, is there a magnet?" 
she asked, in lowered tone, while the color in 
her cheek brightened. 

**0f a suretv vou must be purblind " 

*^Tell me the magnet at once!" interrupted 
Anne, using her feather fan vigorously. 

** Behold the fair nymph whose charms en- 
slave friend and foe/' and Lennox pointed to 
Marie. 

**Sure you are mad, sir ; she is to marry Ber- 
nard I'' excitedlv declared Anne. 

*''Ciad, she may be contracted to the captain, 
but Hamilton worships from afar : and sure it is 
the only thing in the universe iie loves as well as 
himself." 

The words fell slowlv. Satirical Lennox en- 
joyed Anne's discomfiture without suspecting its 
undcrlving intensitv. 

"She shall hold to Bernard," huskilv declared 
Anne, showing her i>earl-white teeth in a wa3'' 
that imparted n. ferociously canine look to her 
countenance. 

*' Vastly better for us," was the taunting re- 
s]Mmse : "for then Jas]>er Hamilton will never 
be heard of asiain in Viriiinia." 

Anne clenched her teeth and seemed to grind 
them together pa.ssionately. A deadly whiteness 
about her mouth mad<' irhastlv contrast to the 
burning sp«)t in either cheek. She smiled sav- 
agely — a smile with the gleam of lightning rather 
than sunshiiif. 

" He will never think of her aga'n," Anne 
ejaculated, in short, terse accents. 

"Sun* it would be more than I could do never 
to think of her again. She is as good as she is 
beautiful, and Hamilton is a needv adventurer 
of fashion, with bailiffs, like bLodhounds, yelp- 
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ing at hie heels," Lennox said, as Mrs. Marchi- 

Bon gave the signal to leave the table. 

"I hate j'ou !" Anne saici, in passing; and 
Lennox, looking after her in cynical enjoyment 
of her quips and moods, never doubted it in the 
least. 

Mrs, Marchison locked her arm within Mane's 
in unusual graciousness, and made her sit beside 
her on the window-seat. 

"Your mother writes me the marriage will be 
this summer if the Colony is quiet," she whis- 
pered, patting the girl's soft cheek. 

"What marriage do you mean?" began Marie; 
then she stopped, her cheek paled swiftly, her 
voiced faltered. 

' ' You Are gone white as a sheet, child. What 
ails you? I'll give you May-apple tea — it is 
wonderful for bad blood." 

Marie leaned her head against the window- 
sash, her thoughts in a whirl. Suppose they did 
hasten the marriage with Bernard. If her father 
willed it so, what could she dare to do ? 

" Bon eset would be excellent good for you," 
she heard Mrs. Marchison saying, "Run out in 
the garden ; the air from' the pines will hearten 
you before Bernard takes his leave." 

Marie rose slowly and went out into the gar-" 
den, followed by Charlotte. 

"Our Anne is sharp with her tongue, Marie," 
C'harloftc said, apologetically ; " but the wonder 
of it is she hath not lashed us worse. She was 
so vastly took with this gay gentleman, and now 
he has gone over to the enemy without a thought 
of her, it's sure very provoking." 

"Yes," assented Marie, feebly. 

" He said many fine speeches to her, but they 
do say he was an officer in the King's service all 
the time, and only pretended to be a Colonist to 
ferret our secrets. He was a spy ; but hark ye, 
ilarie, he was a wonderful pretty spy. Prithee, 
what are you and Tom a-saying, Captain Bas- 
set?" she asked, as the two officers came along 
the fiiirdon walk. 

" Wewere speaking of the magazine robber !" 
explained Bernard, looking at Marie. " I am 
minded to believe that he is my uncle Basil's 
scapegrace nephew, save that I scarce think that 



he would dare venture on the same side of the 
world with my uncle Basil." 

"'Gad, the colonel would run him through 
with his blade if his eyes catch so much as a 
sight of that villian nephew !" supplemented 
Tom. " Bad as this traitor Hamilton is, I dare 
swear he is not bad enough to fill that scoun- 
drel's shoes !" 

" I shall investigate the matter," Bernard 
went on, a steel-like grimness creeping into voice 
and aspect. "I look upon it as my duty to the 
country and my family to rid them of this dan- 
gerous scoundrel. I shall make it my charge to 
meet him, for be means ill to my uncle Basil, 
and he shall not suffer again from his unscrupu- 
lous schemes." 

"You mistake, Captain Bassett," interposed 
Charlotte, tolerantly. " This Major Hamilton 
never heard of the Tremaines until Marie came, 
and then his mind was turned upon Anne. The 
worst of him is enough for even British shoul- 
ders to carry — he played the Colony false — sure 
that's enough, but he hath no heavier score 
against him." 

The dissatisfied doubt in Bernard's stern coun- 
tenance relaxed, but he was too reticent and 
cautious to commit himself by further discus- 
sion, Plainly the suggestion as to Hamilton's 
identity had taken firm hold upon his mind, 
and he was never known to forget. When Tom 
held out his hand and interposed his bulky per- 
son between Marie and everybody else lie no- 
ticed the tears she strove to conceal. 

" Farewell, Marie ! Our troop is ready." We 
must be in the saddle speeding to Doncaatle's 
Ordinary. Patrick Henry hath a great force out 
there. Don't take it to heart, Marie. Sure, we 
will .soon drive out the British and ride back. 
Farewell, farewell !" 

Tom whistled to himself and switched the 
hollyhocks and roses on each side of the walk 
as he strode along, thinking of Marie's tears and 
asking mentally whether they were for the young 
fellows riding out to rcnde/.vous at Doncastle's 
Ordinary, or — and then his thoughts would flit 
to .Tii.fpcr Hamilton biding his time on the 
anued sloop-of-war in the river. 
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AN AMERICAN CHAMPAGNE DISTRICT. 

By C. HILLS WARREN. 

" This song of mine 

I9 a )!oiig of the rtnc, 
To be Bung by the glowing embers 

Of wayside inns, 

When Ihc rain begins" 
To darken the drear Novembers." 




^HESE lines were written 
when American viticult- 
ure, as an industrj', was 
in its infancy. In Cali- 
fornia, long before it be- 
came a part of the United 
States, the Franciscan 
fathers had succeeded in 
growing grapes on vines 
transplanted from sunny 
France and Spain ; and 
the oldest variety grown on 
the Pacific slope is still called the Mission grape. 
In the East, however, every effort to grow Eu- 
ropean varieties in the open air failed ; and, 
after a hundred years of fruitless experiment, 
pomologists turned their attention to the im- 
provement of native vines. The hardy wild 
grape furnished an excellent stock tor experi- 
ment, and a few years of intelligent cultivation 
produced vines that withstood exposure to the 
winter's frost, and ripened a fine quality of fruit. 
There are now at least two hundred varieties of 
native grapes. 

The first outdoor grapes marketed in this 
country were shipped to New York in 1845 by 
way of the Erie Canal. The vines were trained 
on arbors in a terrace garden at the head of Ke- 
uka (then called "Crooked") Lake; and the 
grapes, of the Isabella variety, were packed in a 
barrel of cedar shavings. There were fifty pounds 
of fruit. The next year the owner of the garden, 
Mr. William Hastings, who is still living, shipped 
two hundred pounds and broke the New York 
market ; the commission merchant writing, scon 
after he received the fruit: "Do not send any 
more grapes— we cannot sell them." 

Small vineyards were planted at about the 
B.^me time on the Hudson River at Croton Point, 
and at Naples on Canandaigua Lake. _ In ]8G0 
there were about -SOO acres of vineyard in New 
York State. To-day there are .')0J000 acres of 
bearing vines in the State, valued at 820,400,000, 
and employing 26,000 people to care for and ship 
the crop. In the United States there are 401,261 



acres of bearing vines, yielding about 014,000 
tons annually, and representing a value of 
ei55,661,ir»0. 

There are three distinct vine-growing districts 
in New York State : The Hudson River district , 
the Chautauqua district, near the shores of Lake 
Erie; and the Central New .York district, on 
Lakes Keuka, Canandaigua and Seneca. 

A visit to the district last mentioned is the 
best way to gain an adequate idea of the grape- 
growing industry east of the Rocky Mountains. 
Lake Keuka has a shore line of sixty miles, 
which is almost a continuous vineyard. In 
spring and early summer the long rows of vines, 
rising from the water's edge in unbroken succes- 
sion to the summits of the hills, are outlined in 
delicate shades of green, which deepen in au- 
tumn to the tone of half-browned leaf and pur- 
pie cluster of the ripened grape. 

Vineyard culture, while it embodies the poetry 
of rural lite, requires unremitting watchfulnesB 




and toil. As soon as the frost is out of the s 
the husbandman begins to set new vines or to 
cidtivate the vineyards already planted. The 
vines are set two feet deep, in rows eight feet 
apart; and after the first year tliey must be 
trimmed and the new wood tied to the wires. 
They are tied first with willow withes, and the 
second and third tying is with wispa of rye straw. 
This work is usually done by women and child- 
ren, and it is a picturesque sight to see the steep 
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slopes of these lake vineyards (lotted with stoop- 
ing figures, while the plow teams move slowly 
along the rows. Many 
Germans from the val- 
ley of the Rhine have 
set vines here, and their 
acres are cultivated 
with the same thor- 
oughness and care that 
beautified their lease- 
holds in the Father- 
land. 

The grape crop is ex- 
posed to many foes. 
Ijite frosts in the spring 
and early ones in the 
fall, heavy rains, the 
black rot, mildew, pere- 
nospora, and other 
fungoid diseases, have 
in some localities de- 
Btroyed in a few weeks 
the labor of months. 
The Department of 
Agriculture r e c o m - 
mends spraying the 
vines with a solution 
of copper salt, known 

as Bordeaux mixture and Eau Celeste, and where 
this is done early in the season the crop is usu- 
ally saved. When the grapes ripen in Septem- 
ber and October the vineyards are a scene of 
bustling activity. From all the country adja- 
cent the farmers' wives and daugiitcrii come to 
work at sorting and packing grapes. The men, 
carrying queer little stools suspended from a 
belt around the waist, cut the fniit from the 
vines, and cart it to the packing houses in trays. 
Women, although tliey pick grajics rapidly, lack 
the strengtii necessary to carry the heavy trays 
about the vineyard. 

The grapes are shipped in five and ten-pound 
baskets, and the fair hands that fill them do the 




work with marvelous dexterity. The packing- 
rooms echo with laughter and song, and the 
eyes that peep from under the gingham sun- 
bonnets are brimming with merriment. 

During the shipping season every boat-land- 
ing and freight depot is the rendezvous for 
long lines of loaded wagons from the vineyards, 
and the little steamers come puffing alongside 
the railway docks, after a trip up the lake, 
with a deck-load of baskets reaching to the 
pilot-house. 

Of the grapes grown in New York four-fifths 
are shipped for table use. The last census 
estimated the shipment in lSi)0 at 98,000,000 
pounds, or 49,000 tons, rei^uiring nearly 5,000 
cars for its transporta- 
tion to market. The 
crop of 1894 was still 
larger, and when the 
perishable nature of the 
fruit is considered, the 
labor employed in 
handling it will be eas- 
ily understood. 

Theie arc several in- 
dustries dependant up- 
on grape-growing, not 
the least important of 
which is the making of 
baskets. In winter the 
basket factories secure 
a stock of bass-wood 
and elm, to be sawed 
and shaved into bot- 
toms, sides, rims and 
handles. Then, as the 
days grow longer in the 
spring time, the ma- 
chines are sot in motion 
^ and tile basket makers 

begin work. The ma- 
chinery used tor sawing and slicing the several 
parts of a basket is ingenious, yet extremely 
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simple, and the wood, 
been first steamed. 
and bent into the shapes desired. 
But no niftcliincry has yet been 
invented for putting the basket 
together, and the work is done 
by women and girls. 
■ The basket maker sits before a 
revolving block or form, shaped 
1 i k e a basket 
and rimmed 
with iron. She 
places the bot- 
tom and sides 
of the basket 
around the 
form, bends 
the wooden 
hoop around 
them, and fast- 
ens all togetlier 
with tacks. She 
holds the hammer and tacks in the same 
using the other to keep the pieces in place, 
tacks griped against a hammer handle 
are not pleasant things to hold, yet so 
skillful do the workers heconio that one 
girl can make 4S0 baskets in u day. She 
is paid for this labor <me-half cvnt per 
basket. The baskets are finished on a 
horizontal wheel, covered with sand- 
paper, which removes the rou<:b edges. 
Handles and covers arc sold with the 
baskets, and fastened on in the vine- 
yard. 

Wine is made througl 
belt. On Canandaij.'na I 
important cellars are at 
Valley and Miller's I.ai 
make only still wines and 
are justly proud of the purity of their 
products. In the early days of Ameri- 
cftQ viticulture unripe and frozen grapes 




Sharp 



were thought good enough for the wine press, 
and the man who sampled a native wine seldom 
cared to repeat the experiment. With a yearly 
increase of acreage and a correspondingly lower 
price for table grapes the wine makers have seen 
the advantage of improving the (]uality of their 
wines. Their vineyards are i>lanted with grapes 
best adapted to wine making, and only tJie best 
fruit is used. 

In this section the grapes pressed for still wines 
are Catawba, Delaware, Wilder, Clinton, Eunio- 
lan and Black ReisHn. The fruit is crushed by 

wooden rollers, set wide enough 

■t to iireak the skins only, 
not by any chance to crush 
stems and seeds, which ini- 
a bitter flavor to the wine. 
Ti the grinders the fruit passes 
le press, and for while wines 
first run alone is used. The 
ring matter of grajiea is in 
skin. For claret and port the 
dark-skinnei.1 
grapes (Ca- 
tawba, Eumo- 
lan and Black 
Reislin) are 
used. They 
arc fermented 
in tubs with 
the skins to 
give the de- 
sired color. 
iViNn cEM-in. This ferment- 

ation usually takes about forty-five days ; then 
the wine is punijied and pressed off; and for 



lOut the grajie 
akf the mo^t 
Naples, Vine 
ndin-. Thcv 
■andies, and 
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for market. If it is to be sold 
in case strong bottles are thor- 
oughly cleaned, and after drain- 
ing, neck down, in racks, the 
wine is syphoned into them. 
Great care is exercised in bot- 
tling. Air is carefully excluded, 
and the wine is not allowed to 
bubble. Then the cork, which 
has been soaked, is jammed in 
by a machine, the top trimmed 
with a sharp knife, and the 
bottle passes to another ma- 
chine, which puts on the fancy 
tin foil cap and compresses it 
around the neck. Then the 
label and brand are pasted on, 
the bottle wrapped in tissue pa- 
per and nailed up in the case 
for shipment. 

Champagne was first made in 
America by Longworth, of Cin- 
cinnati, in 1850. The business 
I'lCKERs. prospered for ten years only, 

port from one-half to two pounds of crystallized Then disease attackejl the vines in the Ohio val- 
sugar to the gallon is added. The white wines ley. The remedies now used were unknown, and 
run from the press into casks for the first fer- in 1865 the champagne industry in Ohio was 
mentation. abandoned. Its memory is perpetuated in Long- 

The fermenting casks have syphon vents — an fellow's graceful poem, "Catawba Wine." 
inverted cup, with its lower edge immersed in The valley of Lake Keuka is especially adapt- 
water to prevent the admission of air, while al- ed to the culture of the grape. It is on the same 




lowing the free escape of gas. The first ferment- 
ation continues sometimes until midwinter, de- 
pending upon the amount of sugar in the grapes. 



isothermal line as the champagne districts of 
France, and the processes employed in making 
"sparkling" wine here are identical with those 



The casks hold from 2, GOO to 5,000 gallons, and of the French manufacturers. The superintend- 
while the wino is fermenting those huge tuns are ents of the leading cellars in the American cham- 
humming with the escaping gas like swarins of pagne districts are, in fact, Frenchmen who were 
angry bees. Good wine is a noisy fellow, even experienced wine-makers in their native land, 
in his youth. No other wine requires so much skill and judg- 

Then it is drawn off into smaller casks and left ment in its production. Only well-ripened grapes 
in the dark to age. Delaware wine is best after of carefully selected varieties, are used, for on 
one year ; but it is not safe to put any wine on their judicious blending depends the success of 
the market under two years. And all this time each year's vintage. Catawba, Delaware, lona, 
the wine-maker is watching the product of his Eumolan, Elvira and other varieties are taken to 

toil. Twice a year he .^^^_,^_, the "grape-room'' 

racks off the wine into 
other casks, and the 
cellars are kept at an 
even temperature, that 
nothing may check the 
ripening process that is 
always going on in his 
vaults. 

When the wine is 
"bottle ripe," as the 
Germans say, it is ready bottling. 
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they ripen, the green 
and imperfect grapes 
picked out by hand, 
and the perfect gra]>e8 
ground into pulp. 

On the floor beneath 
are the presses, huge 
frames supjiorting a 
geared screw and fol- 
lower. A wooden frame 
13 placsd on the bed of 
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the press, and over this 
acoarse canvas blanket, 
into which the pulp 
falls through a spout 
from the grinders. 
When the form is filled 
the ends of the blanket 
are folded over the 
pulp, another form 
placed on the top of 
the first, and the opera- 
tion is repeated until ten layers are ready for the 
press. Then the great arms of the pre^s straighten 
as the steam-driven screw begins to turn, and the 
grape juice spurts out into the sunlight. 

The new wine or "must" collects in tubs, 
where all particles of skin or seed are removed. 
It is then run into casks, holding from two to 
five thousand gallons each, for its first fermenta- 
tion. While wines are fermenting the vault is 
seldom entered. It would be certiin death to 
inhale the carbonic acid gas that escapes from the 
casks. Nature will have no witness of the mys- 
terious process that transforms the insipid grape 
juice into a generous, wine — the nectar of the 
Gods. You may only stand at a respectful dis- 
tance and listen to the bubblings that echo 
faintly through the doorway from the cool, dark 
chamber. Workmen in the wine cellars have 
died from inhaling the gas in empty casks which 
they had entered to clean after the wine was re- 
moved. After three or tour weeks, depending 
ujxin the temperature it is 

racked oft mto ni.ll 
cleaned casks and is ruad^ 
for blendmg Up to this 
pomt the wme from each 
variety of f,rape has been 
kept in a separate ca<'k 
these wines are now to be 
blended a proces"* which 
requires the grtite^t skill 
knowledge and delicac\ of 
taste The differtnt jums 
must be brought int ) hir 
mony, and so bl< nded is 
to produce the dchcati fla 
vor of the ehampasne ind 
they must cint un tht. riplit 
t<3iount of sugar to gnt tht, 
' sparkle theeffer\escLnLe 
to the wine The propir 
tion of sugar to aciil mil t 
be just nght \o-> much gis 
would break tht botlks too 
little renders the wine Hat 
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and insipid. Happy 
the wine maker who 
obtains from each 
j'ear's vintage the fla- 
vor and sparkle of the 
last. In France the 
grapes are only 8 per 
cent, in sugar and al- 
cohol, and 2 per cent. 
of spirits are added to 
secure a proper fer- 
mentation. In the American district the grapes 
having more acid, only their juice is used. 

The difference between champagne and still 
wines is that the former undergoes a secondary 
fermentation in the bottle, the latter in casks, 
from which the- gas escapes. In racking the 
wine from the different casks it is closely 
watched, and at the first appearance of cloudi- 
ness the run is stopped, and the " lees" drawn 
off by themselves for making brandy. 

After remaining in the blending casks long 
enoupji to settle, the champagne is bottled and 
removed to a warmer vault until fermentation is 
well started and the bottles begin to break ; then 
it is lowered into cooler vaults to ripen. Here it 
lies for two years in darkness, in a silence broken 
only by the crash of breaking bottles. The wine 
is aging. 

Before the invention of cooling apparatus the 
loss by breakage was enormous. Whole piles of 
bottles would go down under the pressure of the 
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imprisoned wine striving to get out into tlio air 
and sunshine. Kven now, with the best appli- 
ances known to science for reducing tempera- 
ture, there is a loss of 30 per cent, between the 
press and market. 

There is life in wine. Twice every vear it 
"throws itself," as the Gcrnians say — in the 
spring when the sap starts in tlie vine, and again 
in the fall when the grapes ripen. What inoni- 
ory of the vineyard life stirs the wine to move 
with the budding vine and rip- 
ened vintage? What chord in 
Nature's symphony set? its 
pulses throbbing in the dark- 
ened vault? 

.\11 the time the wine is rip- 
ening it is clearing itself. It 
matters not how clear the wine 
may look when (irst b.ittiod, in 
a few days it will become 
cloudy; after twi. weeks this 
cloud assumes a yelli.wisb Inic, 
which in a few months turns to 
a dark brown, and begins to 
settle on the side of (he bottle 
as it lies in the pile, 'I'liis 
sediment in champagne is (be 
ferment and a certain amount 
of cream of tartar; in still wines 
it would be "lees," and settle 
to the bottom in the form of 
wine stone. 



As the sediment settles the wine clears again, 
and after two years the "picker" goes into the 
vault and marks the bottles of ripened wine. In 
the pile.the bottles have lain flat, and the sedi- 
ment shows a dark streak along the lower side. 
Very carefully the workmen lift the "ripe" bot- 
tles from the piles and place them on the clear- 
ing tables. These tables are really racks, with 
ten rows of holes to receive the neck and lift the 
bottle, at first a very little above the horizontal. 

The bottles remain on the tables from four to 
six weeks, and are shaken with a rotary motion 
twice a dny. The "shaker" moves two bottles 
at once, giving them a little twitch so slight that 
it does not seem to move the bottle, yet each 
time he lifts the bottle a trifle. So expert does 
the workman become that he can shake 12,000 
bottles in an hour. After the final shaking the 
bottles stand nearly npright in the racks, there 
is not a trace of cloudiness in the wine, and the 
sediment has worked down upon the cork. 

From the clearing tables the bottles are hoist- 
ed, tip down, to the finishing room. Here they 
are "disgorged," A workman, still holding the 
neck of the bottle down, cuts the fastener, and 
the cork, with a report like a pistol-shot, pops 
out, carrying with it the accumulated sediment. 
Quit-kly stopping the bottle with his thumb, he 
next claps the bottle into a revolving table which 
stoppers it with rubber and carries it along to the 
syrnp machine, where it receives a small dosage 
of syrnp — pnre sugar crystal dissolved in old 
wine — unless it is to be "extra dry" or "brut"j 
in that case the l>ottle is filled with wine alone. 
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It is the syrup that makes the dif ^SC 
ferenoe between "dry" and bWPet 
champagne. The bottles ire then re 
corked, wired, labeled, capped and 
packed for shipping. All theie cptra 
tiona, except labeling and patkn ^ are 
performed by machinery imported from 
France. 

The bottles are even washed bj ma 
chinery. A forked spring hold n^ t vo 
rnbhere against the sides of tl e 1 ottle 
and making 1,S00 revolut o "^ ] er i m 
Ute, is inserted in the net-k and the 
vork is done quickly and th rougl 1 
In the transition from the era] e to th e 
case each individual hat 1 f ! i 
pagne has been handled al ut I o hu 
dred times, 
and the pro- 
cess has occu- 
pied nearly 
three years. 

The lead- 
ing cellars in 
the oham- 
pagne district 
are: The 
Pleasant Val- 
ley, Urbana, 
Germanin, 
Bammonds- 
port, Colum- 
bia, Glen and 
Lake Keuka. 
The aggregate 
area of tlieir 

vaults is near- '*'""* '^'^"'^ ikuahs ..n lake KKiK.t. 

iy a square mile, and they contain over :i,(IO(),000 wines and brandieaaswell. It isabravobeginning, 
bottles of champagne. All these cellars make still and speaks well for the future of American wine. 
Vol XLVI.— 4. 
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It takes time to eBt&blish a wine's reputation. 
The French house of Moet et Chandon ia 150 
years old, and they have refused $20,000,000 for 
the business. A prominent wine dealer recently 
said ; "As far as cleanliness, purity and skill go, 
the American product has no superior ; when 
price ia considered, it has no equal." 

Taste is largely a matter of education. The 
reputation of native wines is injured most hy the 
dishonesty of unscrupulous dealers. Probably 
one-half of the 
Americanwine 
is sold under 
a foreign label, 
or so close an 
imitation that 
the consumer 
believes he is 
drinking a n 
imported arti- 
cle. There 
are lithograph- 
ing houses in 
New York that 
make a spe- 
cialty of designing 
printing these counter- 
feit labels. 

Since the appearance 
of phylloxera in France 
and Spain in 18(1-5 the 
vintages, until the last 
two years, had fallen off 
nearly one-half. France 
imported from the rest 
of Europe 200,000,000 
gallons of wine a year ; 
and from America mil- 
lions of cuttings of Clinton, Taylor, and certain 
types of our wild Riparia, vines that are phyllox- 
era-proof, were annually imported to reset her 
dying vineyards. Yet all the time statistics show 
a remarkable increase in the sale of so-called 
imported wines in the United States. Americans 
drink 50,000,000 gallons of wine a year, and of 
many a famous brand upon the wine lists of our 
merchants not a single gallon is genuine. So 
long as Americans refuse to buy a native wine, 
as such, the dealer will accomodatingly affix the 



foreign label, and add to the price the duty of 
40 per cent, tor his trouble. If oor wines are 
good enough to sell, undetected, as foreign im- 
portations, they are good enough to be drunk at 
the reasonable prices they would command as 
the honest product of American industry. 

Champagne drinking is steadily increasing in 
this country. In 1892 there were imported into 
the United States 356,556 dozens, or 4,278,672 
quart bottles of champagne. At a cost to 
the consumer of S3. 50 
aiid ?4.00 per bottle 
i:- value ie easily com- 
lerican 
ohaiupagnes sell at 
81,50 and «2.00 per 
boltk' ; by the case at 
«]2.00 and $14.00. 

To the taste of an 
experienced wine 
drinker a native cham- 
pagne has 
usually a 
fruity flavor, 
which is lack- 
ing in the im> 
ported wine, 
and in Bome 
vintages even 
this is absent, 
and it is im- 
possible to tell 
from the 
other. When 
we learn to 
care less for 
the label that 
is placed 
on the bottle than for the wine it contains, 
then we may give over compariBOQS alto- 
gether. 

This story is a simple sketch of vineyard lite 
in America, a description of wine making in a 
district little known to our people. That it con- 
tains no reference to the immense vineyards of 
California is owing to the limited space at my 
disposal. The raisin and still wine industry of 
the Pacific slope must be reserved for another 
article. 





THE WAY OF A WOMAN. 

By J. FKEDERIC THORNE. 



J HE room might have been 
either a library or recep- 
tion-room ; it Berved the 
purposes of both. The 
walls were liung with 
some deep, rich, red fab- 
ric, and ti>e shade on 
the large lamp was of 
the same warm color. Open bookshelves lined 
the four walls, and above them were many pic- 
tures, arranged without the geometrical precision 
which so offends the eye of an artist. From one 
comer, near the ceiling, grinned a satyr's head, 
looking, in the dim light, half imbued with evil 
life ; in the others were an Egyptian Sphinx, a 
bust of Socrates, and, with an eye to the comfort 
of those visitors of the masculine perauaaion who 
worship at the shrine of the goddess Nicotine, 
a low lacquered table with ash-trays of beaten 
brass, a well-filled match-safe, and the other lit- 
tle accessories of the divine vice. The room was 
intended to be lived in by live people. An odor 
of tobacco-smoke was in the air, and mingling 
with it, fainter and yet clearly perceptible, the 
dainty perfume of violet. Neither struggled for 
the mastery, each wag separate and distinct in 
itself, yet blending and harmonizing like the 
man and woman to whose presence they were 
due. 

The current coin of idle talk had been passing 
between them — that preliminary skirmish which 
always precedes the more serious engagements of 
conversation — when, after a momentary silence, 
during which she had been picking the rose in 
her hand to pieces, the girl glanced at the young 
man reclining in the easy chair opposite her, and 
abruptly asked : 

"Why don't you marry, Billy?" 

"Why don't I commit suicide?" 

"No; seriously, why don't you find some nice 
girl and marry her?" 

" 'First catch your hare.' " 

"Nonsense ! there is any one of a dozen who 
Ti'ould jump at the chance." 

"They have not told me so. Besides, I can- 
not afford it" 

"What ! not with your income ?" 

"Not enough for myself. I'm in debt now, 
yrone lock !' ' 

"You would not be it yon were married," 



" No; I'd have no money to go in debt oh." 

*'Bosh!" 

"I love my liberty more than I do any 
woman." 

"You would not, had you the woman." 

"I love them all too well to love one enough." 

"Or you have the capability of making love 
without that of loving — is that it?" 

" No — oh, no. I could love as deeply as any 
man, only — oh, well, it's too much bother." 

"To make love, or to love?" 

"Both; especially the latter." 

"Then you never have?" 

"Which?" 

"Loved." 

"Yes." 

"Who is ?" 

"Myself." 

" Now you are joking with me,"- 

" Never more serious in my life." 

"Then tell me who it is you have loved, or 
love." 

"I have just done so. I love — I am a man — 
ergo, I love myself." 

"Won't you be serious?" 

"Certainly. Shall we discuss Schopenhauer?" 

"Don't make fun of me. It is rude, and I 
don't like it. Besides, you are tiresome when 
you try to be funny." 

" Pardon me, but I was replying in kind," 

" But I was not joking," 

" No ? You were suggesting that I marry ' some 
nice girl,' and that would be as huge a joke as I 
can think of." 

" On yourself ?" 

"And the girl as well. A sorry joke for her, 
I fear it would be." 

"Why?" 

"She would have to marry me, wouldn't 
she ?" 

" Yes, of course ! Well?" 

"Nothing; except that she would have my 
deepest sympathy." 

"Now don't affect humility, Billy. It does 
not become you, and deceives no one." 

"Thanks." 

"Well, you know that you are one of the 
mosl egotistical of mortals." 

"Again thanks." 

" Well, are you not?" 
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** Shouldn't wonder. Who has better cause?'' 

** Which remark proves what I said." 

** Not at all." 

^* Why not?" 

** Are you not my friend?" 

**Yes." 

*^W^ell." 

"Well?" 

** Isn't that suflScient cause to make any man 
egotistical?" 

** Now you are making fun of me again." 
Nothing further from my thoughts." 
But you should, you know." 

** Be egotistical?" 

**No — marry." 

** I cannot get anyone to have me." 

'* Have you ever asked anyone?" 

*'No." 

** Do you expect the girl to ask you?" 

**No." 

*^Then how do you know?" 

"Know what?" 

" For as bright a man as you are, Billy, you 
can be the most obtuse of mortals." 

" Am I to take that as a compliment, or the 
reverse?" 

" As you please." 

" Since you said it, I presume I must take it 
as the latter." 

" Since I said it ?" 

* * Yes. I never knew you to pay a compli- 
ment — at least, to me, unless it was by acci- 
dent." 

"You get enough from other people, and I 
don't want to make you still more conceited. 
Besides, I do." 

" Want to make me still more conceited ?" 

" No ; compliment you." 

* * Indeed ! Just call my attention to it next 
time, won't you?" 

" Do you want me to lay it on with a trowel ?" 

" No ; but your camel' s-hair brush is too fine 
for the coarse canvas of my understanding." 

" Then you like compliments?" 

" From you." 

" And from others ?" 

" They make me think they are fools, or that 
thev believe me to be one." 

* ^ And you are not ?' ' 

"About some things, undoubtedly, but not 
that." 

"About what things, for instance?" 

"You, for one." 

"Me!" 

"Yes." 

"How?" 
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"In many ways." 

"For instance?" 

"Now." 

"Now!" 

"Yes, sitting here talking to you." 

"Thank you, Mr." Beverly. I won't detain 
you any longer." 

" You know that I did not mean that." 

"Your words certainly conveyed that impres- 
sion. What did you mean, then?" 

"That I am foolish to be talking with you 
about anything so improbable as my marrying." 
Then you are thinking about it?" 
Why, no; I " 

"I thought we had left that question, and 
were talking about your being a — being foolish." 

"Same thing." 

" Do you think so ?" 

"When it is so improbable — impossible." 

^ * Why impossible ?' ' 

** Because you — because it is." 

"Then vou do want to?" 

"I did not say so." 

^ ^ If you did not want to, or were not thinking 
about it, you would not be so strenuous in your 
denials." 

" Is that a sign ?" 

"Generally." 

"Well, this is the exception that proves the 
rule." 

" Then you are not?" 

" You said I was, and it is not polite to con- 
tradict. ' ' 

"Then you are !" 

" I did not say that, either." 

" Well— are you ?" 

"Thinking about it, or wanting to?" 

"Either." 
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Yes. 
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"Which one?" 

"Both." 

"Then why don't you?" 

"That is going back to where we started 
from." 

" Yes ; but answer me seriously this time." 

"I cannot." 

"Why?" 

" Because it is too serious a matter to be re- 
ferred to other than facetiously." 

* * What do you mean ?' ' 

"Just what I say. There are some things in 
this world of such regal importance that we may 
not approach tliem save in cap and bells." 

"Still I do not understand you." 

"Or will not?" 

"I cannot." 
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"It is you who are 
obtuse this time," 

"Possibly. Buttell 
me what you mean." 

" I mean that there 
are some questions 
that lie so cloae to my 
heart that, to speak of 
them at all, I must 
Bpeak jestingly." 

"If I am obtuse, 
you certainly are ab- 
struse." 

"I would not be 
so to an understand- 
ing heart." 

"Has she one?" 

"She?" 

"The girl whom 
you want to marry." 

"I am afraid not, 
since she does not love 

"How do you 
know?" 



"That is a wom- 
an's reason." 

"And may not a 
man exercise some 
one of a woman's per- 
ogatives in these days 
when the women are 
usurping so many of 
man's ?" 

"That is not an- 
swering my question. ' ' 

' ' What question ?' ' 

" How you know 
that she docs not love 
you." 

"Because she has 
not an understanding 
heart, foronereaaon." 

"And how do you know that she has not?" 

"I must judge from my observation." 

"And do you think that is keen enough to 
read a woman's heart ?" 

"I'm afraid not. The man wlm pay? that he 
understands a woman is cither a fool or a su- 
preme egoist. Generally both. Nevertheless, I 
know that she does not." 

"Which are vou?" 

"Which wha't?' 

"A fool or a supreme egoist?" 

"Both, on general principles." 




" Yet you claim that you know." 

"In this instance, yes. I know that mucli." 

"Again I as^k you, how?" 

" Heciiuse she shows that she does not." 

" You are right, Billy. You certainly do not 

dcrstaud a woman." 

"I never claimed to." 



"Just 


now you did." 




"No: 


I merely said that I knew 


he did not 


iove rne. 






"Ifyo 


u can understand a woman" 


3 love, what 


else is th 


^re to learn?" 
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** You mean- 
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** That there is only one part of woman's na- 
ture which is not composed of love/' 

** And that?" 

**Has not been discovered. You know what 
Madame de Stael says : ' Oh, without doubt, in 
the mystery of our nature there is nothing but 
love, and again love, it is the only tiling which 
remains of our heritage of Heaven.' " 

''How about hate?" 

'* It is only another form of love." 

** How do you make that ?" 

** A woman can hate only when she has loved. 
Hate is love reversed." 

*' This girl neither loves nor hates me. She is 
simply indifferent." 

** Do you see her often ?" 

** Too often for my own peace of mind." 

** And she seems pleased to see you?" 

** Not displeased. " 

** Then she is not indifferent." 

** Still, she does not love me." 

** Have you asked her?" 

**No." 

*' Hav€ you told her that you loved her?" 

**No." 

** Why not?" 

** I am afraid that it would put an end to a 
companionship that is more than pleasant to me ; 
an association that is very dear." 

^' Why should it do that?" 

* ' Because it would end our friendship. When 
a man has declared his love, and asked a 
girl to return it, he can accept nothing less. 
There can be no substitute. It must be love or 
nothing. ' ' 

'* Not friendship?" 

*' Would you have him accept a stone when 
he asked for bread?" 

''Is friendship a stone?" 

"Compared to love." 

"It is Platonic love." 

' ' There can be no such thing between a man 
and a woman." 

" Do you think that a man and a woman can- 
not be friends ?' ' 

"Not without its being more than that — to 
one of them at least." 

"But we " 

Before she could finish the remark she was 
about to make, she was interrupted by the en- 
trance of the servant bearing a card ; and, telling 
him to show the gentleman in, she turned to 
Beverly and said : 

"It is Mr. Tregarthen." 

Beverly muttered something that sounded very 



much as if it began with a "d" and ended with 



an "n." 



" What did you say ?" 

" Nothing. I put the wrong end of my cigar- 
ette in my mouth." 

"Oh I I thought you were voicing my senti- 
ments, and was about to thank you." 

Beverly tried to make himself pleasant and 
sociable to the other man, but failed miserably ; 
and, concluding that there was no hope of a con- 
tinuance of the conversation at that time, he 
pleaded an engagement to "meet a man," and 
left, inwardly anathematizing the innocent Mr. 
Tregarthen. 

His engagement with "a man " was with him- 
self, and before long, seated in his cozy bachelor 
apartments, he was studying the convolutions of 
the clouds of smoke from his pipe. With Bev- 
erly, to think it was imperative that he should 
smoke ; and, smoking, he reviewed each circum- 
stance of the day, and more particularly the con- 
versation of the evening. 

Ella Moore was a girl who acted as a mental 
whetstone to her friends ; one felt brighter and 
more keen of wit after conversing with her. Bev- 
erly never left her presence without feeling an' 
added stimulus to his thoughts, a new interest in 
life, a more hopeful attitude toward the realiza- 
tion of his ideals, and a renewed determination 
to be self-reliant, upright, and worthy the esteem 
of such a woman. 

But his reveries ended as they always did — 
with the feeling that she would never love him. 
Yet he could not get his own consent to end their 
intercourse, and, knocking the ashes out of his 
pipe, he determined to resume the conversation 
where it had lapsed at the first opportunity. 



II. 

A FEW evenings later Beverly was again seated 
beside the low smoking-table, and the conversa- 
tion was resumed. 

" I did not get an answer to my question the 
other evening." 

"Which question !" 

' ' Why you do not marry ?' ' 

"I thought \Ye had left that, and were dis- 
cussing so-called 'Platonic love.' " 

"Which vou said did not exist." 

"And which I still maintain. It is a chimera, 
a fallacy, a * cloak to hide a multitude of — ' 
if not sins, at least self-deceptions." 

" Do you think I am self-deceived ?" 

* ' If you really believe in the possibility of its ex- 
istence. If not, you are trying to deceive me." 
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"You are either not very coinplimeDtary to man lovee a woman the less she cares for him." 

me, or flattering youpself." "You are wrong, or if it appears so, it is only 

"Flattering myself?" that she may be sure of his love. A man is so 

" Yes." ready to declare his love to any woman who hap- 

"How?" pens to please his fancy for the moment that a 

" By thinking that I would go to the trouble woman is forced, in selt-ijrotection, to ascertain 

ol deceiving you, or that I have any interest in as certainly as is possible whether he really 

80 doing." means wliat he says, or is only seeking some 

" I am far from thinking that." self -gratification at her expense. A man's dec- 

"Then you think I am deceiving myself." laration of love too often comes only from the 



lips — in a woman's she 
puts her wliole heart and 
surrenders her soul." 

"Possibly. Still. 
though men are bom 
liars, they respect the 
truth, while women, by 
nature truthful, are yet 
most skilled in decep- 
tion." 

"Where did you read 
that ?" 

" I didn't read it at 
all." 

" I hoped that you 
had." 
"Why?" 

" Because I do not like 

to think that you would 

say such a thing. Men 

generally accuse 

women to hide a 

like fault in 

;- .'''-. themselves." 

" Pardon me ! 
I, too, was trying 
to be epigram- 
matic." 

"Don't try 
, again if it makes 

you rude. Be- 
sides, it is not true, except what you said about 
"Yes. For being so weak. For not saying men." 
' I will,' and doing it. For placing anything be- " Thanks. I see that you may have privi- 
yond the power of your will. Don't you know leges which you deny to me." 
that if a man only wills strong enough he may 
have anything he desires?" 



" Either wiUingly, or 
unwillingly. ' ' 

"We are drifting from 
the subject." 

"What subject?" 

" Your marriage." 

"What is the use of 
discussing anything so 
improbable?" 

"It should not be. 
Don't you desire the love 
of a good woman ?" 

"Desire it? In- 
deed I do ! When 
I hare come to that 
point in life where 
the love of a good, 
sweet, charming 
woman is nothing 
to me, I want to 
die and be put 
where such a sense- 
less lump of cold 
clay belongs." 

"Then why do 
you not win it?" 

"I cannot." 

"What 1 — you, 
a man, say that? 
I am ashamed of 
you, Billy 1" 

"Ashamed of me?' 




ClEtUMSTAWCB O 



" Except the one particub 

"That is one of the least difiicult. Unless her 
love ia already given to someone else there is no 
woman who may not be won. Why, she is al- 
ready half won when she knows that a man 
loves her. One of the strongest proofs of the 
divinity of a man is his ability to inspire love." 

" What you say may be true, but I have not 



Naturally. Do you object?" 

"Oh, no ; not at all. I am growing accns- 
tonutl to it." 

" You had better." 

" Then there is no truth in me ?" 

"Oh, no, I did not say that. Some men out- 
grow their natural propensities, and I think you 
are one of them." 

"Shall I bow?" 

"Don't trouble. You look too comfortable. 



found it so. It t 



I to me that the more a Beside, we are again ' wandering far afield.' 
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" Well, to return, Bince you wish it. You 
said a little while ago, ' Unless her love is til- 
ready given to some one else.' How is a man to 
know? He cannot ask her," 

" He has eyes." 

" ' And aeeth not' " 

" There are many ways." 

"And they are?" 

" She generally ill-treats him." 

"That is encouraging. Go ahead." 

"And m*kes fun of him— when he is pres- 
ent." 

"Still more so. Proceed." 

" Compliments him one minute, and is rude 
the next," 

" I am getting on famously. Don't stop." 

" Makes him wait on her." 

" Itravo !" 

" Pretends to care more for some other man." 

" Ilravissimo !" 

"Thinks about him a great deal." 

" That is not so good." 

"Wishes to sec him oftcner." 

"Worse." 

*' Betrays it by word and glance." 



"Worse, and more of it." —,__ 

"Lets him know it in some way or 
other." 

"I'm down again." 
"And in a thousand little ways 
shows him that he has but to ask to 
receive. In love it is the little thinp 
which are big, and the large things 
which are small," 

"Why did you raise my hopes, 
only to deprive me of what little I had 
to start with ?" 
"How have I?" 
" By what you just said." 
" Doesn't she do any of these 
things?" 

" The first five, yes, and I began to 
hope — the latter ones, no." 
" Are you sure?" 

"Where a. woman is concerned a 
man may never know surely. He can 
only conjecture, and thus form an 
opinion." 

"Which is generally far from the 
right one." 

"Yes, in most cases, but " 

"But what?" 

"Oh, well, it's no use. I'll have 
to give it up. She does not love me, 
and never will, and I suppose I'll 
have to try not to love her," 
"Could you do that?" 

"I am not one of those rare souls who can 
love without being loved." 

"There is no need that you should, though 
'love unreturned hath gracious uses' — it en- 
riches the world's good." 

" I'm not bothering about the world's good." 
"You should." 

"Yes, I know; but I am more selfish than 
altruistic. I was foolish to hope — that is all ; 
and must accept the world's beatitude : ' Blessed 
are they who expect nothing, for they shall not 
be disappointed.' " 

" It is ever the unexpected which happens." 
" Xot in love." 

"What is more unexpected ?" 
" Its return." 

"Look at nie, Billy. We must stop this word- 
fencing. It has grown too serious to multiply 
words further— to you and also to me. Tell me 
why you do not tell this girl of j'our love?" 

"Because I am afraid that she would reject it 
and laugh at me." 

' ' The woman who would reject the love of a true 
man, and make light of it, would be unworthy of 
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Lis lovo and deserving of liis contempt. You do 
not think she is that kind, do you, Billy?" 

"Indeed, no I" 

"Then tell her. And I am sure that you need 
have no fear of the result. What is worth having 
is worth asking for, isn't it?" 



"Yes." 

"Then tell her that you love her, fori am 
sure that she loves you." 

"You arc? You think you know her? You 

mean — No?" 

" I mean — Yes !" 



LIFE IN MANILA. 
DESCRIPTION OF THE PHILIPPINE ISI,.\NI> CITY. 

Bl CHARLES It. HOWARD. 



TO the right, as one enters the river Pasig 
after a three-days' voyage from Hong Kong, 
stands the city proper of Manila, surrounded 
by a picturesquely grim old fortress, which must 
have been a marvel of military architecture in 
its day, but is now moss-grown and earthquake- 
rent, with yawning cracks between the stones. 
Odd-looking cannon, green with age, of the kind 
that are occasionally dug up on our southern 
coast and exhibited in museumF, are ranged 
along the top, and secTU to grin and frown out 
across Manila Bay like half-witted old pensioners 
dreaming of days when the fleets of the great 
Chinese pirate, Limahong, came down and vainly 
stormed the city. Properly manned, however, 
the old walls would still present a formidable 
obstacle to a landed force of bluejackets or ma- 
rines unsupported by modern artillery, surround- 
ed as they are, except tor the section washed by 
the river, by a wide and deep moat, which has 
been for years gradually fill- 
ing up with mud and filth of 
the consistency of cold mo- 
laases, presenting a perfect soil 
for the rankest and most noi- 
some growth ol tropical vege- 
tation. It is said that the au- 
thorities fear to make any ef- 
fort to clear it out or stir it up, 
as any such attempt would be 
surely followed by the cholera. 
Even as it is, to cross it 
without scaling-ladders would 
be a practical impossibility ; 
but, once across, the rawest 
militia recruit who could not 
clamber up the walls would be 
considered physically disquali- 
fied. Entrance to the city at 
the gates is effected by draw- 
bridges, which are raised 
every night and jealously 



guarded by day. Within and wnder the walls are 
many dungeons, evil of odor and grewsome of re- 
nown, one of which, lying close to the river, is 
known as the Black Hole of Manila, having ac- 
quired notoriety during the recent insurrection 
from the fact that a lai^e number of prisoners were 
confined there in a l)ody, many of whom were suf- 
focated by overcrowding, which, it is only fair to 
say, was partly due to the eolicitousness of the 
Spanish sentry overhead, who, when a shower of 
rain came up, covered the only means of ventila- 
tion with a tarpaulin to keep his prisoners from 
getting wet ! 

The city inside consists of fair-looking blocks 
of houses and shops, built in the Spanish fash- 
ion, with a due regard for the volcanic nature of 
the soil, divided from each other by narrow, ill- 
paved streets ; and a number of really beauti- 
ful churches and cathedrals, many of which, with 
true Spanish bigotry, were planned and erected 
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with the idea that.tlieir jmrpose woulil remlor 
them invulnerahlo to earthquakes. These ac- 
cordingly present a more or less dilapidated ap- 
pearance, some lying in actual niina to-day as a 
result of tlie jjreat earthi[uake nf 1.SS2, 




the finst pitkha typhoon which cnme that way 
reduced alioiit half of it to a disorganize*.! jumble 
ot heaniifully cut blocks of stone. And thua it 
staiuU to-day, only servinf; as a promenade on 
warm evenings tor the gilded youth of Manila, 

and as a monument to 

!5[>anish eliortsiglite<l- 
ncss and lack of ex- 
ecutive ahilitj-. 

Across the bay to 
the westward stands 
Cavite, the naval uta- 
tion, with dry docks 
and facilities for re- 
pa i ring men-of-war, 
worked by gangs of 
villainous- looking con- 
victs. This was the 
scene of a promptly 
suppressed insurrec- 
tion of native troops 
in the year lS7t>, and 
ot the glorious victory 
of Commodore Dewey 
and his American 
squadron over tbo 
Spanish ships and forts 
on May 1st of this 
year. 

Outside Manila, but 
within sight of the 



Altogether there is 
a weird, mediieval at- 
mosphere about the 
old city within "The 
Walls," which makes 
it hard for one to re- 
alize that it stands 
on a tropical island 
thousands of miles 
distant from Spain, 
with naked savages 
roaming the forests 
not twenty miles 
away. 

At an angle to the 
bank of the river at its 
mouth extends what 
was intended for a 
noble l>rcakwnter and 
protection for ves.-^elif 
afiainst the seas of 
tlie huge open bay. 
It was built during 
the interval between 
tyjihoon seasons, but 
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walls, are the places of fashionable and popular 
resort : the Plaza de Toros, the gorgeous, ill-kept 
Botanical Gardens, and the Luneta, or open park, 
whore the artillery band used to play in the 
evenings to crowds of slowly strolling, fan-wav- 
ing sefioritas and white-clothed cabnl- 
leros, but which has since been the 
scene of bloody executions of insurgent 
leaders and soBpects by the Spaniards. 

Directly across the river, and ex- 
tending to the mouth, which is filled 
at all times as far as the lowest bridge 
vith small steamers, strange-looking 
Bailing craft and huge cascot, stands a 
large business district, with big, noisy 
hemp presses and godoxms (ware- 
houses), and here, in contrast with 
the quiet within the walls, hundreds 
of naked, gabbling Chinese coolies trot 
to and fro, lugging bales of hemp and 
tobacco, and great, ungainly cariibiw'i 
or water-buffaloes toil painfully along, 
tugging primitive carts, creaking un- 
der loads of moist, unpleasant-looking 
bags of raw sugar. 

Here, also, close to the shore, is the 
typhoon signal, e,-ected by the Jesuit 
fathers to warn the big sailing ships 
which lie in a stately line a mile out 
in the bay, and the lighters and canoes 
flying back and torth, when a tiny 
dip in the horizon denotes to the ever- 
watchful eyes in the observatory that 
a typhoon is on its way. 

Further up on this bank of the river 



and across a malodorous little 
canal, arc most of the business 
offices, and the hotels, clubs and 
fashionable shops, and outside of 
this district, away to the cast and 
southeast, extends the general na- 
tive quarter, with its thousands 
of huts, standing on stout bamboo 
logs, and thatched all over with 
dried nipa leaves, resembling 
nothing so much as great hairy 
bugs. Still further up the river, 
beyond the shops, the streets 
widen into broad avenues, lined 
with the stately residences of 
Spanish merchants and ollicials, 
and furthest out of all stands the 
governor's palace, in the njtdst ot 
attractive grounds, with a group 
of swaggering Moorish soldiers 
forever lounging at the gate. 
All this civilized territory outside the walls 
is divided into pueblos, each of wliich has its own 
church, cnpitan (or chief, who wears a black 
Tuxedo over his white shirt, and carries a cane), 
and its own day tor fiesta, or general celebration 
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of tlie date of its patron saint's birtli or dtatli. 
Resides the Spanish and Mooripih troops whit-h 
constitute the ariiUory forces and the governor's 
bodyguard, there ar*.- two or three regimenta of 
native infantry, wliich liave done good service in 
their ilay during tlie Tomjuin war, acro!=s the 
China Sea, bnt whose lately aef[uired habit of 
deserting in ajuads to the insurgents, taking 
with tlicm their ritles and ammunition, has 
served materially to disorganize the Spanish 
Philippine army and to add to that of the in- 



in case of resistance. At the same time they 
are invariably civil, dignified and courteous to 
foreigners, and I Iiave never heard of a case 
wherein a. ijnardia overstepped the Iiounds of his 
authority. The t/onriliii civil of Spain and her 
colonies is the ideal i)olice force of the world. 

It is diihcult to make even an approximate 
estimate to-day of the numerical population of 
Manila, but it probably consists of from 270,000 
to 300,000 souls. The largest proportion of 
these, excepting the natives themselves, is com- 




Burgents. In addition to these is the iiminliit 
civil, corresponding to the i/rniinrmirii- of Fnincc ; 
civil policemen, composed of natives picked out 
on account of their ])hysicid and moral iinuliliea- 
tions, and there proliably does not exist a liner 
body of poticenieu in the world. 

Kadi man i)F the ,i-ir'll<i is armed during the 
day with a revolver and l"ili>, or heavy native 
knife, a* broad as one's hatid and ovi-r a foot 
long, either of which he is einiH>wer.'d lo us,-, 
according to his discretion U> tlieir fullest <'\i<uX 



posed of Chinese and so-ealled Chinese natives, 
eveeeding even that of the Spaniards. Tliere 18 
a large eolony of (MTiiiaiifi and Swiss, who. ac- 
cording to rumor, are mainly responsihle for the 
present and rei'i'ul uprisings, and also a hauilful 
of S>ol,'b-lMiglishmen ; not loo small a handful, 
howi'ver. lo mainlaiu an •■ Kngli^h ilub " in the 
suburbs, and a ■• Tillin Club " down-lmvn. The 
paying go,-s in lb.- l-';ir Kast that if an l^nglish- 
nian. a Spaniard an.l an .Xmerii-an were lo be 
l.'fi upon a desert island, the tii^-i would organize 
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a club, the second build a church, and the 
third Btart a newspaper. 

Half a dozen Americans are all that remain 
in Manila now, in sad contrast to the "old 
days," when two great American business 
houses flourished only to {to down almost to- 
gether with a crash that was heard around the 
world. What is now the English club house 
was built by one of these great houses for 
its "junior men," and on its back veranda 
white — very white — men "lie off" on Sun- 
days and holidays, and watch the cocoa-nut 
rafts drift by from the " enchantetl lake," and 
read six-weeks' old pai)ers and dream of Kew 
England pines and Scottish heather, ten thou- 
sand wfeary miles away. 

Most of the business in Manila is carried 
on by Chinese merchants, who bring up hemp, 
sugar and tobacco from the lower provinces, 
and dea! with the English and American 
houses. The mechanics, artisans and coolies 
are also Chinese almost to a man, for the 
Manila native, in spitg of his robust and 
muscular appearance, seems to be incapable 
of performing hard physical labor, beyond 
that of plowing muddy "paddy-fields" and 
raising unreliable crops of rice. This is prol>- 
ably due to the fact that he is a composite of the 
Malay, Chinese and Polynesian races, with ])er- 
haps a dash of unrecognized Spanish, Engli.ih 
or American blood. They make excellent clerks 
and servants, being very intelligent, willing, and 
as a rule honest, but it is an unexplainable fact 





that they, a vegetable-eating people in their own 
climate, die like sheep during an epidemic of 
junglefever (nikuliim ), while the Americans and 
Knglishiucn, who cannot get alonft without their 
beef and mutton, when caught by the fever, only 
curse their luck, go down-town imd write blue let- 

tcrs to folks at home. 

The ,i,;irilo^ov little 
black men, who are to 
be found in the north- 
ern part of the Island 
of Luzon, are ."up- 
posod to be direct de- 
scendants of the Phil- 
ippine aborigines, and 
to represent the an- 
cestors of the Manila 
boys, or "Filipinos" 
of to-day. They are 
little, dwarfed crea- 
tures, with enormous 
heads of fri/;dy hair, 
very dark in color, 
with most brutal feat- 
u res. Too ignorant 
even to build huts 
they wander in bands 
through the forests, 
sleeping wherever 
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darkness finds thera, and subsisting upon fruits ble, as 



and what game they can secure hy 
bows and arrows. Their language 
consists of whistles and ciiirps, not 
unlike the voices of the parrots and 
monkeys by which they are sur- 
rounded. At the same time it is said 
that they are monogamous, and those 
of them who have been captured as 
children and brought up amidst civil- 
ization, have developed all the charac- 
teristics proportionate to the refine- 
ment by which they were invested. 
The only trace of resemblance between 
the neffritiin and their distant cousins, 
the so-called "Filipinos" of Manila, 
is in the curious meeting of the eye- 
brows over the nose, giving the latter 
a peculiarly lowering, savage cast of 
countenance, quite at variance with 
their general temperament. This, 
strangely enough, is particularly no- 
ticeable among the women, wlio are 
otherwise very attractive in appearance, 
with their plump figures and magnifi- 
cent hair, often falling to their ankles ; 
though their habit of washing tlie 
aforesaid hair in unfragrant cocoa-nut 
oil and of chewing the blood-red belel- 
nut is conducive to admiration at a 
distance. 



i of the i>v 



The intense heat 
which prevails in Jla- 
uila, with but slight 
variation all the year 
around, prevents any 
form of outdoor recre- 
ation between the 
hours of 9 A. M. and 
'> p. M., and Sundays 
and holidays are given 
up to "lying off" in 
pajamas — reading, 
smoking, and card- 
playing, or possibly 
to writing letters to 
"thepeoplcathome," 

Once, during my 
stay there, the ther- 
ra o m eter registered 
74°, and this was at 
four o'clock on a 
morning late in De- 
cember, which was 
considered to be 
something rem ark a- 
was also the fact that wo voted to stop 
i/ a over the club mess-table that evening. 
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because we were cool enough without 
it, a thing which had not been done 
for twenty years. 

After B. sojourn of fourteen months 
I sailed for Hong Kong, and thence to 
Yokohama, fever-stricken, weak and 
fifty pounds under my normal weight, 
confidently expecting to be buried in 
the Pacific Ocean, at the spot where it 
13 seven miles deep, and never to sec 
Boston again, and convinced of three 
things — that it was good to drink a 
gloss of fresh milk which had not 
come from a water-buffalo cow ; that 
it was good to hear my own lan- 
guage spoken undiluted with Spanish 
phrases ; and that Manila was no 
place for a white man. 

The City of hianila is particularly 
interesting since its capture by the 
American squadron, under Commo- 
dore Dewey, tor, although no official 
report of this capture has been made 
up to the time of these pages going to 
press, it is known that the city was 
taken. Just what disposal will be 
made of the Philippine Islands by the United zinc for January, 1897. The excellent map on 
States will be the subject of much discussion, the following page will give the reader a 
An article giving a general sketch of the islands, good idea of the extent of the islands and their 
with illustrations, was published in this maga- location. 
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TWO LITTLE SHOES. 

By otto BEYER. 

i'OG, thick fog, at three A shawl around her shoulders, she leaves her 

o'clock in the aftenieon. room on the second floor. She steps over the 

"Onlythreeo'clock !" she hallway of the third etory. The consumptive 

sighs. Slower and slower music teacher sings with her miserable voice and 

she plies the needle through ecstatic expression : ' ' He has Come in Storra and 

the embroidery. At last Rain." Lisa smiles a pitiful smile. But for 

she drops it She rests her what is this pity ? Is not this poor fool quite 

head on her hand and happy — far more happy in her phantasies than 

stares gloomily into the dim, gray fog. So she? " Have I any right to pity anybody ?" she 

bright and sunny a morning, and now so hazy ! mutters to herself, and then climbs up another 

Who would have thought that the weather would flight of stairs. 

change like this? However, it was so much like On her way she counts the doors, and unlocks 

her own life. Moreover, everything was so in- room 5. Here, at this height, it's pretty light 

different to her. Yes, her life resembled just this Trunks, boxes and open drawers fill the room. 

day. A short, sunny youth, and then Lisa bends over in front of a box and opens it 

At firat her matrimonitij life had been so Packages with letters, dried flowers, little trink- 

blissful. Not too loud and too joyous, like her ets and similar relics. They all tetl their stories, 

maiden dajrs, however so wonderful. Like the but Lisa has forgotten these. Over a silver heart 

noontime of a June day, when the silvery rye and a strawberry of wax she shakes her head, 

is waving, and the roses bow their heads under not knowing what they mean. 

the warm kiss of the bud. They are remembrances of her maiden days 

Alas 1 it is cold within her room. She pokes -^the most precious that she brought into her 

bes stove and glares into ite fire, as she before wedded life. In former times the casket stood 

looked into the fog. How that glooms I " Bah I in her parlor, and she frequently gazed at it with 

you think yourself so important, fire I If I did a pious look. But, later on, Charles had made 

not continually feed you, in a couple of hours her so many more sumptuous presents that the 

you would be ashes." casket — which according to its exterior showed no 

They had not caused each other any direct marks of extreme age — had been banished to 

grief, they had not broken their marriage vows, the garret to share the fate of all dethroned gode. 

Bat they bad forgotten to put fresh fuel on their There lies a book bound in red niorocco with 

conjugal fire, so the heat had died out. This gilt edges and borders. Lisa opens it. 

QOon they had had again a "scene " together — "To-day lam seventeen years old," she reads. 

a speechless scene. These are always the most She smiles tearfully. Seventeen years ! Like 

dangerous ones. He had never been of a talka- spring air it arises from the moldy pages. She 

tive personality, but hers was not a quiet temper, reads from fragments. How much sweet folly, 

However, she bad learned to have it Gradu- hope, longing, expectation and silliness lies 

ally, quite imperceptibly, the dangerous state is buried there ! Lisa throws the book back into 

reaobed — the unconsolabte. They do not under- the box. It is so sweet, but so strange to her. 

Itand each other. She shrinks her shoulders. "Was I that once? Every and any girl could 

Tan full years are gone by, until to-day, until have written that" 

tbii moment What a weary time for both ! The photograph of an actor with whom she 
All at once a thought flashes through her head ; had been infatuated falls into her hands. She 
a thongbt that, like a sinister butterfly, has van- tears it up in a careless way. The painted, worn 
itbed and returned several times. She always out face now causes her disgust. The cotillion 
drove it hack as something impossible, horrible ! bouquets and other relics she throws with con- 
To-day she welcomes this thought. To make an tempt back into the box ; withered flowers sur- 
end — not to wait any longer, until everything is round her, a brown tea-like dusty substance is 
bamt to ashes ! Then she shudders. No, no, blown into her nostrils. And yet they once had 
not tliat I color and scent. But these things are 

From the bamboo table she takes her key- value if they have nothing more to te 

baflket wltb a peculiar smile. How long yet? has foigotten their stories. 
ToLXLVL— 5. 
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She sighs : '* I think I shall take nothing 
along.'* Suddenly she exclaims: **What is 
that?" 

It is a little article wrapped up in tissue paper, 
and Lisa smiles in advance, skeptical and con- 
temptuous, while she unfolds it. Into her lap falls 
an insignificant little baby shoe. She looks at it 
a long, long time, and her eyes slowly fill with 
tears that drop on the little shoe. And softly, en- 
dearingly, she strokes it. It is a soft, small shoe, 
of colored leather, only a little mottled and with 
curly lining, a shoe for the first pedal movements 
of a child. It relates to a brief, hardly to her 
conscience reaching joy of a mother. She her- 
self, then only half a child, yet, fearing more 
than longing for the appearance of the little one. 
That's why she did not keep the child after it 
was born. And the little feet over which the 
shoes were worn have gone to rest before tiring 
from the dust of Mother Earth. 

Yes, she has been mourning, when the tender, 
childlike play of a mother with the living little 
doll was over, but she has forgotten it. How- 
ever, this very moment she feels that she was 
missing it all these long ten years, every day, 
every hour. She presses the little shoe to her 
cheek, a wild longing seizes her. Oh, but once 
to feel those little arms around her neck ! 

Charles, of course, has long forgotten. What 
is a baby of a few months to a man ? Men love 
their children only from the moment when they 
can make a show of them. And so little a girl 
— the disappointment of her birth is not forgiven 
her so soon. Charles wished himself a son, of 
course ! Lisa's tear-stained eyes look through 
the garret skylight into the fog, which she can- 
not distinguish. She sees her little one in all 
the phases of its ten years' life. 

The chubby baby, walking along, holding the 
furniture, as it cannot stand on its feet ; then 
the two year-old, babbling its baby language ; 
then the talkative age, the age when the ques- 
tions come pouring in, when the large eyes look 
80 questioning and baffle so frequently. 

The first knitting. She sits on a foot-bench, 
her fingers and her elbows spread. You can see 
the rosy tip of her little tongue. Then lessons 
in reading by mamma and sweet, silvery sounds 
which she calls ** singing." 

The first school- day ! What a quiet good-by, 
and yet how excited tlie little heart, and what a 
merry, joyous return after school-hours, without 
handkerchief and hair-string, however, with an 
escort of questionable **girl friends." During 
the following years her stockings are always full 
of holes on knees and legs. 



After this she has become a tall, conscientious 
girl, her blond hair worn in a net and doing her 
French exercises. Sometimes she makes mamma 
blush by her inquisitiveness — she still believes in 
mamma's knowledge of everything. It will not 
last very long, for the little one is so smart, 
much smarter than her mamma. 

She possesses her father's keen brains and his 
thoughtful eyebrows. Yet, she has her mother's 
impulsive nature. How would they otherwise 
agree so well together ? 

The lonely woman moans from this torture. 
In crazy tenderness she weeps tear after tear on 
the little shoe, and covers it "with kisses. It is 
the only thing that is left her. After a pause 
she is puzzled, and takes the time-worn tissue 
paper in which the little shoe was enveloped. 
Nothing on the floor she finds — absolutely noth- 
ing. She empties the whole box. Carelessly she 
throws all the tokens of her maiden days on the 
floor. She is looking for the other shoe. These 
two little shoes she wants to take with her when 
she leaves — nothing else. Then she meditates. 
Perhaps she will find it under her writing desk^ 
where they formerly were kept lying. 

The relics are thrown back into the box. It 
is nearly dark now. Pressing the little shoe to 
her heart, she runs down stairs. The consump- 
tive is still singing — this time a sweet, foolish, 
little cradle song. 

Lisa smiles with a proud smile. *' What does 
she understand thereof !" And then she feels a 
deep pity for the poor woman. She hastens to 
light her parlor. But the little shoe is not under 
the writing desk. 

She is in despair — she hunts again. In 
breathless haste she opens every drawer and 
turns its contents over and over. A stack of 
old letters and new writing paper lies around 
her. And, to make things worse, at the end ol 
her search, she is unable to remember whether 
she really saved both shoes. 

While her despair, her haste, her excitement 
have almost overpowered her, a deep, slow, clear 
voice is asking, ** Can I help you, child?" 

She looks into the face of her husband with a 
frightened look. 

* * Alreadv returned, Charles ? No, vou can- 
not help me." 

** Who knows — I often found some of vour be- 
longings !" He stretches out his hand, uninten- 
tionally, for the little package in the age-worn 
tissue paper and opens it. 

'^ Let go," she says — she is excited and grasps 
for it — ** it is mine, yes mine ! And never can 
I give it to you !" 
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Her eyes gleam. Lisa rises. She notices the wrinkles on hi« 

"And I won't give yoa mine," he answers, forehead, that no golden-haired daughter can 

with trembliDg lips. stroke away ; his tired eyes, his faltering lips. 

" You know where it is ! You have it " With a sigh that shakes her whole frame she 

"Within my writing desk. It's with your throws her arms around his neck. 

letters. She would be a big girl now." He tenderly strokes ber dark hair. 

There lies a world of pain, tenderness and " How excited my little wife is !" 

longing within these simple words. Then his own tears mingle with hers. 
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A LITTLE MOUNTAIN DRAMA. 

By HAMILTON S. WICKS. 



' NE lovely afternoon, just 'Frisco widow, escorted by an Englishman by 

"E" if • '^' ' \ eleven years ago last May, the name of Mortimer. These Hoston saluted, 

^^t' * a^W ■ '"•* ^ party of artists and lit- and, whirling about, cantered back toward the 

*••••■ ■;■■ erary people left the Palace rear of the proceBsion. Before he had ridden 

* > ■ m J. ^ ■ J Hotel, San Francisco, in far he espied a cluster of wild-roses growing on 

^^'ijj 'r^ " order to catch the Oakland the hillside, and leaning over in his saddle be 

^'^ i-^,3^iA^- ,* Ferry connecting with the picked a bunch of them, and hurried forward 

f^^ "** > train for Merced, which again to present the blooming widow with the 

was at that time the terminus of the railroad first trophies of the wilderness. It was evident 

building to the Yosemite ^'alley. At Merced the that she was greatly pleased, for she selected 

party took stage for "Clark's," located not far from the bunch a very pretty half-open bud, 

from the Yosemite, and in close proximity to the produced a pin and motioned to Hoston to ride 

Mariposa group of big trees (Sequoia Gigantia). close beside her. This he was by no means 

They had arrived at "Clark's" on the evening loath to do, and managed it so well that when 

of the second day from 'Frisco, and went into she leaned forward to pin the boutonni^re on his 

«antonment among the detached cottages of that lapel he felt the delicate tendril of a golden curl 

famous hostelry. against his cheek. 

At an early hour the following morning Hos- Mortimer, who had been watching this pro- 
ton sauntered down into the pony yard to look ceeding, and glowered blackly upon him wh^) 
orer the wretched quadrupeds that were to con- he handed the roses to the widow, at this point 
stitute the conveyance for the party. A white- could contain himself no longer, but burst forth 
eyed mustang gave somewhat greater promise of somewhat to the following effect : " I say, now, 
vivacity than the balance of the dejected crea- you're making yourself altogether too familiar. 
tores strung along the fence, and Hoston selected I call it down right rubbish. You had better go 
this agile little quadruped for his own use during back to the rear, where you belong. ' ' 
the day, little dreaming into what trouble its The suddenness of this outburst in the very 
activity would launch him. By seven o'clock midst of the triumph and pride of his gallantry, 
the whole party had breakfasted and mounted stunned Hoston into speech lessn ess. He bad 
t<a tbe trip to the trees. Their way led along a turned and was sneaking back toward the 
brtdle path that skirted the base of the hills, rear, very much crestfallen, when Bracebridge 
which were becoming rather precipitous in that Hemyng, the author of the "Jack Harkaway" 
locality. stories ; Senator Conover, a Florida carpet-bag- 
As Hoston felt coursing through his veins ger; Captain Jack Crawford, the "poet scout"; 
ihe exhilarating atmosphere of those altitudes, a Mr. Hutchinson, who had figured in a duel or 
heightened by the freshness of early morning, he two in Paris ; and General Covin, a Cuban pa- 
gave his white-eyed mustang its head and can- triot of tbe revolt of 1876, stopped him. 
tered briskly through the woods until he had They bad seen and heard the whole proceed- 
overiiauled each member in turn of the plod- ing, and the ready wit of Hemyng (who was the 
ding 'cavalcade, at the head of which rode a greatest practical joker in the world), saw at» 
oamber of ladies, among them a blooming glance a rare chance for a lot of fun. He io 
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diately said, "You must challenge him. We 
will arrange a mock duel. Yes, I have it ; when 
we stop at the trees you must demand satisfac- 
tion. I and the Cuban will be vour seconds ; 
the senator and Hutchinson can act for Mort- 
imer, and Captain Jack, here, will make an ex- 
cellent referee.'' 

While he was thus rapidly maturing his 
scheme, Hoston was getting madder and madder, 
as* the sting of the insult festered in his breast, 
and he told Hemyng he would fall in with his 
plans, and that he didn't care much whether it 
was a iTwck duel or a real one. 

Immediately the six of them got their heads 
close together, and after much subdued conspir- 
ing arranged the commencement of the plot, 
which gradually grew under Hemyng' s cunning 
wit into the monstrous practical joke that set the 
whole country wagging its tongue about Hoston 
and the beautiful widow. It was arranged that 
Senator Conover should manage Mortimer so 
that they would have an opportunity of meeting 
bim apart from the rest. Captain Jack, Mr. 
Hutchinson and the Cuban were to keep off all 
intruders, and Hemyng was to take charge of 
Hoston, who now began to enter thoroughly 
into the fun of the thing. He really felt deeply 
incensed so that he was the more ready to yield 
to the plans of his friends, who proposed to 
make an opportunity for reprisal that would be 
suitable in all respects. He did not have to 
wait long for the initial movement of the little 
mountain drama. They were already in the 
vicinage of the huge monarchs of the ^lariposa 
group of trees, and the guide halted the party 
just where a fallen tree afforded a convenient 
point for tying their animals. Along the trunk 
of this monster for three hundred feet a path- 
way had been formed by the multitude of tour- 
ists who had visited the spot, and members of 
the party started up and down the great trunk 
three and four feet abreast. 

Hemyng, while keeping his eye on Conover, 
avoided Mortimer, until he saw Conover ap- 
proach Mortimer and lead him off to a spring, 
located in the midst of a group of small willows 
a short distance from the halting place. Then 
he said to Hoston, **The time has now come ; 
there is only one path to that spring, and you 
must manage to meet the senator and Mortimer 
in that path on the verge of those willows 
yonder." 

They saw Conover drink and hand the cup 
to Mortimer, then they started. Hoston was 
wearing a long linen ulster and a rakish pair of 
gauntlet gloves. He had borrowed one of Cap- 



tain Jack's sombreros and Hemyng' s huge meer- 
schaum pipe, so that he presented quite a for- 
midable appearance, leaning as he walked on 
Hemyng' s arm, and puffing volumes of tobacco 
smoke over his shoulder. They could not have 
timed their approach to the spring with greater 
nicety, for they were practically out of sound 
and sight of the other members of the party 
when they met Conover and Mortimer. Hemyng 
and Conover nodded, while Mortimer and Hoston 
scowled. As they were about to pass Hoston 
stepped out in front of Mortimer and accosted 
him : " I say, Mortimer, you insulted me back 
there before the ladies, and I demand an apol- 
ogy !" 

Mortimer replied with something to the effect 
that he ** might go the blooming devil." 

Hoston was dallying with his left-hand gaunt- 
let glove, and closed with Mortimer instantly, 
slightly brushing his cheek with the loose glove 
in approved French style. Mortimer jumped 
backward and thust his hand in his side pocket 
as though to pull a weapon. This was only a 
bluff, for nothing of an alarming nature was re- 
vealed. At this point, in order to carry out the 
comedy and give the practical jokers an oppor- 
tunity to get in their fine work, Hoston waived 
Mortimer to Hemyng for any further communi- 
cation with him he might choose to make. At 
this, Conover, with apparent solicitude, offered 
his services to Mortimer ; and as Hoston swag- 
gered away toward the spring, puffing Hemyng's 
meerschaum like a locomotive, he left the trio 
in excited consultation. He swaggered about a 
great deal the whole afternoon, and what with 
his accoutrements of sombrero, duster, meer- 
schaum, top-boots and gauntlet gloves, filled 
Mortimer's heart with a great dread. His ap- 
pearance was altogether too exotic to impose on 
any one who had even a slight familiarity with 
Western wavs. 

After the party had arrived back at ** Clark's,'^ 
and just prior to the announcement for supper^ 
Hutchinson came to Hemyng's apartment and in- 
formed him that Mortimer and Conover had gone 
into the barroom. Hemyng and Hoston at once 
started for the bar themselves. Hoston had added 
to his equipments, since returning, a belt filled with 
cartridges borrowed from the stage-driver. This 
added to his ferocious appearance not a little. 
He had also borrowed an old Mexican spur from 
an attache of the hotel, which rattled ominously 
as he stamped through the hall. When the bar- 
tender inquired of Hoston what he would take, 
he replied, in a sepulchral voice: ** Brandy — 
strong brandy !" Mortimer turned visibly paler 
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as Hooton swallowed this decoction with a jerk. 
They so arranged it that Hemyng and Hoston 
sat at the same table with Mortimer and Cono- 
▼er. All were seated when they came in ; every 
eye was fixed upon them, scanning their move- 
ments. They marched to their places like a 
couple of troopers, and when they had seated 
themselves Hoston pulled out grimly from his 
belt a large bowie-knife, borrowed from the cook, 
and placed it on the table in front of his plate. 
Mortimer's eyes fairly popped from their sockets 
when he saw Hoston do this. 

After the meal Hemyng, Hutchinson, Harry 
Ogden (an artist), Captain Jack and one or two 
others, including Hoston, betook themselves to 
Hemyng* s room to smoke and discuss the situa- 
tion. They had not been long engaged when a 
rap was heard at the door. They all felt in- 
stinctively that Mortimer was outside. Hemyng 
comprehended the situation, and at once turned 
down the light and enforced profound silence. 
He then went softly to the door, unlocked it, 
cautiously removed the key and abruptly stepped 
out, closing and locking the door behind him. 
The walls and partitions of Clark's hostelry were 
for the most part composed of pasteboard, and 
they could consequently hear perfectly well 
every word uttered in the conversation that fol- 
lowed between Mortimer and Hemyng. Morti- 
mer began, as soon as Hemyng fronted him, by 
asking if Hoston was inside. Hemyng replied 
that he was, and that he was keeping him seques- 
tered in the profoundest darkness. Mortimer in- 
quired in amazement what he was doing that for. 
Hemyng replied that it was for the purpose of 
perpetuating his suave frame of mind, on the 
principle that bulldogs and gamecocks are kept 
in the dark. Mortimer said he wanted to see 
Hoston — ^that he wanted to apologize ; that he 
rather liked Hoston than otherwise, and was ready 
to do anything in his power to salve Hoston' s 
wounded feelings. This sort of thing wouldn't do 
at all for Hemyng. ** No, no !" he said ; *^ it's too 
late. Hoston is now in a very ugly mood. Hos- 
ton demands blood ; nothing but gore will satisfy 
him. I can scarcely restrain him now myself." 
At this those inside could fairly hear Mortimer's 
knees rattle together. He pleaded to be allowed 
to apologize and make reparation, and positively 
and blankly refused to fight. Hemyng's origin- 
ality of fancy, nerve, resource of language and 
imperturbable demeanor were displayed in such 
an inimitable way in the sotto voce dialogue, that 
those within would fain have relieved themselves 
by bellowing forth their merriment in peals of 
boiflteroiis laughter. To prevent this they rolled 



on the bed and stuffed quilts and pillows in their 
mouths. 

Hemyng prolonged the dialogue as far as the 
TSLTi^: of his invention possibly could, ringing 
the changes on Hoston' s ferocity and thirst for. 
blood ; and finally declared to Mortimer that if 
he didn't fight, Hoston would have the rights 
according to the rules of the code duello, to insist 
upon fighting one of Mortimer's seconds — either 
Conover or Hutchinson — for fight Hoston must 
and would, if he had to fight a buzz-saw. This 
possibility and the interpretation of the code 
seemed to act as a sort of safety-valve on Morti- 
mer's fears, for he immediately said that if either 
of those gentleman wanted to fight Hoston they 

might do so, but he would be d d if he would 

fight, and with this he walked away. They em- 
ployed a Mexican to follow Mortimer and watch 
his movements. He reported that Mortimer went 
immediately to his room and locked himself in. 
They paid the Mexican a couple of dollars to 
sleep on his door-mat, and, having thus disposed 
of Mortimer for the night, they proceeded with 
the fun. 

About nine o'clock in the evening a party of 
gentlemen silently and mysteriously left the 
hotel, going toward the north. This was com- 
posed of Conover, Hutchinson and Harry Ogden. 
Whisperings that a duel was on the tapis were 
abroad, and the ladies of the hotel were filled 
with dismay. About nine-thirty another party 
of mysterious gentlemen left the hotel, going to- 
ward the south. This latter party was composed 
of Hemyng, the Cuban, Captain Jack, a local 
physician and Hoston. The night was one of 
those marvelously beautiful moonlight creations 
that Nature loves to throw off at a dash, as it 
were, in those high altitudes of the '* Western 
Slope." The two parties had by previous ar- 
rangement agreed to meet in a certain cafion 
about a mile and a half from the hotel. A soli- 
tary and enormous pine was the conspicuous 
landmark in the caiion. The rendezvous was 
beneath its boughs. The Hemyng party reached 
the spot by a circuitous route in a few minutes, 
and found the Conover party already on the 
ground. It had been arranged that Hutchinson 
should fight Hoston, and he was in the hands of 
Conover and Ogden, while Hoston was acting 
under instructions from Hemyng and Captain 
Jack. In the preliminary arrangements all the 
minutia:* of the code duello were complied with in 
the strictest manner. Everything was conducted 
with the utmost brevity, as though a mn^ 1 
result was anticipated from the meeti 
paces were solemnly stepped off, i 
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tBon and Hoston were placed at the extremities of 
this fixed distance. Both of them were in their 
shirt sleeves, with the right sleeves rolled up to 
the elbow. Each was armed with a formidable- 
looking revolver. As Hoston stood there with 
his back toward Hutchinson, awaiting the signal 
to turn and fire, he was powerfully impressed* 
with the grandeur of the scene that was, so to 
speak, coerced into serving as a framework to 
their petty, little mock -duel extravaganza. The 
majestic canon rose up on either hand with its 
dentated edges clearly outlined against a cerulean 
sky; detached masses and fragments of rock 
lay sleeping in the moonlight at its base ; the 
tall pine stood like a weird sentinel in the fore- 
ground ; black blotches of forest, far up the 
mountain side, that towered above the canon, 
contrasted with the still remoter white blotches 
of snow ; while over the whole chaste Dian^ rid- 
ing in her car of light, was at once spectator and 
revealer of the scene. 

*'One, two, three, fire!" At the word both 
Hutchinson and Hoston turned sharply on their 
heels, facing each other, and simultaneously 
blazed away into the face of the blessed moon. 
Chaste Dian promptly pulled the cover of a 
cloud that happened to be floating conveniently 
near over her face, and they might have heard a 
little feminine shriek of dismay had the goddess 
not been something like two hundred and forty 
thousand miles out of ear-shot. At the first dis- 
charge of their weapons Hutchinson staggered 
forward, and fell with a dull, sickening thud on 
the greensward. His two seconds sprang for- 



ward to his assistance, and while Conover raised 
his head in his lap, Harry Ogden, the artist, 
smeared a quantity of red pigment over his 
arm and shirt-sleeve. A shutter which, with 
rare forethought had been brought from the 
hotel, was placed in requisition and upon this 
Hutchinson was deposited, while his groans 
rent the air. The poor fellow was borne 
to the hotel and tenderly placed upon his own 
couch. The hotel was soon in a high state of 
agitation, and the guests gathered about in 
groups discussing the duel. Soon Hutchinson 
was surrounded by the ladies, who, at first, pale 
and frightened, were soon, when the real state of 
affairs became manifest, offering mock condo- 
lence to him. They were not, however, fortu- 
nate in deceiving the stage-driver on the night- 
coach carrying the 'Frisco mail. He conveyed 
with it a harrowing tale of carnage to the eager 
press representatives of the coast metropolis, and 
grotesque particulars were telegraphed to the 
New York papers. 

There is a tradition that the next day Mor- 
timer invited everybody to the bar for **a pick 
up of whisky and bitters ' ' to wash away any 
hypothetical stain that might be supposed to 
have attached itself to his courage. Notwith- 
standing this propitiatory offering he was obliged 
to ride in the rear stage the balance of the 
trip, while Hoston mounted beside the bloom- 
ing widow in the front one, and basked in 
her smiles during the remaining days of their 
jaunt through the Arcadian regions of the 
Yosemite. 




A TWILIGHT IN JULY. 

By EDWARD WILBUR MASON. 

Earth seems to glow with wanton, flaming life — 
The ether with a softness is imbued, 
Which melts the wearied spirit to tliat mood, 

In which to feel ourselves apart from strife, 

Is ecstasy ; with the green, waving grass, 

The singing birds, and the translucent sky, 
On which the clouds in sunset glory lie. 

We own a bond of union, which, alas ! 

Though latter years have weakened, comes at times 
To claim dominion o'er us as in youth ; 

And, as the downcast spirit it sublimes, 
We turn from noisy revelries uncouth. 

And from the city's follies, and its crimes. 
To ponder on the past, and sigh for Truth ! 



THE RELIGIOUS DENOMINATIONS OF AMERICA. 

HISTORY, PROGRESS AND METHODS OF THE VARIOUS CHURCHES. 

VUl—THE SOCIETY OF FRIEMDS. 

By DANIEL GIBBONS. 

ALTHOUGH the Quakers have occupied a no other means by which to arrive at a judg- 
QDique and more or less prominent place ment. 

in the Church for about two and a half Two other reasons, more intimately connected 
centariee ; and, although they have been the with the inner spirit of Quakerism, contributed 
cause of more criticiam or controversy in propor- largely to this popular misapprehension and 
lion to their numbers than any other constituent affected even those who, viewing what they were 
portioD of the Christian communion, I believe I pleased to consider Quaker character, and being 
am entirely within the truth in saying that they convinced that such results could not spring 
always have been, and still are, the least under- from trifling causes, were earnestly desirous of 
stood of Christian bodies. There are several knowing the teachings of the "strange sect" 

a that have contributed to this result, some One of these reasons was the fact that the 



of which have been 
famished by the ' ' pe- 
culiar people "them- 
Belves. Declaring that 
their mission was to 
abolish all forms in 
Divine service, they 
have clung in the past 
with the most intense 
devotion to their own 
ioma in non-essential 
things, modes of dress, 
form of speech, styles 
of address, andthelike. 
Brought into thevorld, 
as they claimed and still 
claim, to teach among 
other things, the uni- 
versality of Divine 
Love, yet in the days 
that are gone they rig- 
idly denied their own 
love and fellowship to 
such of their mem- 
b^s as violated certain 
r^folations and rules 




Quakers, from the very 
first, steadily refused, 
still refuse, to formu- 
late a written creed ; 
the second was that the 
spirit and essence of 
the Friendly cult — 
George Fox's doctrine 
or "testimony" of the 
"Inner Light" — was 
of a character to escape 
many except the most 
faithful searchers, and 
one that, being taken 
as a matter of course 
by the older and more 
thoughtful members of 
the sect, actually elud- 
ed many even of those, 
brought up in the 
Quaker communion. 
This lack of compre- 
hension of what the 
faith of their fathers 
taught was by nomeans 
confined entirely to 



of discipline in which the uninitiated could detect the thoughtless, frivolous or indiffereni mem- 
no moral principle involved. These inconsist- bers of the society. It was largely brought 
encies, some real, some apparent, were surely about by the peculiar nature of the doctrine 
enough to give rise to complete misapprehension itself and by the feeling, very common among 
in the minds of the great mass of observers, the Quakers, that things spiritual should not, 
who r^;ard a thing, religious or material, in the cannot, properly be taught by purely intel- 
light of the outward appearance which it pre- lectual means. Realizing the danger that such a 
■ents, for the reason that they have, at the Brst, highly idealized principle presented, the younger 

IToTK. — PrevioiiH papers in this eeries treated of the Baptiste, in the December number ; the Preebyte a, 
In the Jannary oomber ; the Methodists, in Febroaiy ; the Congr^ationaliste, in March ; the Episoi 
In ^xil: the Befonned Cbarcb in America, in May; and the "Diaciplea of Christ," in June. 
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portion of the society in America has formed an only. The use of the quietest styles, as was corn- 
organization called the "Young Friends' Abbo- mon in Fox's day, and of garmentB differing 
ciation," whose jjurpose may be said to be to widely from the fashions of later times was a 
teach tlie principles of Quakerism from the part of the strong protest which the early 
purely intellectual side. This movement, an in- Friends felt called upon to make against the 
novation in fonm merely, is producing a greatly scandalous and criminal license of the Restora- 
incroased interest among the membership, and a tion period in P2ngland, when the whole of "po- 
lusty growth is beginning to show itself in some lite " society, following the lead of the buffoon 
quarters which is largely attributed to its in- King Charles II,, seemed determined to turn 




fluenco, together witli that of the " First Day " 
schools, as the Friends call the Sunday gather- 
ings for children. 

The dress of Quakerism, that is to say, the 
garb and speech which have always been tra- 
ditionally associated with the sect, may well be 
treated first, though not of the highest order of 
importance, because these go to form the first — 
often the only — impressions of those whose 
knowledge is confineil to what has been scon 



into contempt all that for which Puritanism had 
stood, its politics and government, its morals 
and religion. In these days it will be admitted 
by incst of the adherents of the sect that the 
protest or "testimony" as to plainness of ap- 
]>!irel is to be viewed in the light ot its higher 
meaning ; that there is a place lor it now is and 
must be piTfectly apparent to anyone who will 
read the daily papers, and their endless narra- 
tions of folly and needless luxury. Xot long ago 
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a man in New York published 
a book descriptive of what he 
called "Society," in which 
he attempted to show that it 
was necesuary for "fashion- 
able" people, in onler to 
maintain their "position" 
fully, to spend annually a 
sum more than enough to 
support the families of two 
hundred skilled workingmeu 
for the same length of time, 
and that the mistress of such 
an establishment was ex- 
pected — that is, compelled — 
to pay 810,000 for dress 
alone in a twelvemonth. 
Here are rich opportunities 
for the exercise of the 
" Friendly " spirit ; not ne- 
cessarily the old idea that 
persons should wear a se- 
verely plain, unfashionable, 
and very conspicuous dress, or even that tliere is 
any especial merit in so doing, but that expend- 
itures upon the "things which perish" should 
be directed by justice, delicacy, good taste and 
common sense. 

The use of the singular pronoun, in more or 
less strict accordance with grammatical correct- 
ness, which George Fox also 
advised, had a good reason 
in its day. The Quakers put 
the modern democratic ideal 
upon purely religious 
grounds, holding that all 
men were born equal in the 
sight of God, and refusing to 
use the plural pronoun when 
addressing a single person, 
or to raise the hat to anyone, 
for the reason that these were 
marks of respect to those 
higher in artificial rank, and 
therefore forms ''not of 
God." Nowthat the custom 
of using the plural pronoun 
has become universal, and 
has lost the significance, in 
English-speaking countries, 
which once made it offensive 
to the Quakers, the testimony 
against it has lost much of 
its force. Though dress and 
speech have both been, to a 
great extent, abandoned in 
Vol. XLVL-6. 




England, both are still treated 
with the greatest affection in 
this country, as being insti- 
tutions which are beautiful 
and highly useful in as far 
as they tend to maintain re- 
spect for the spirit and teach- 
ings of the fathers and to 
preserve the continued exist- 
ence of the society. Inasmuch 
as the peculiar form of speech, 
the "thee" and the less used 
"thou," seem peculiarly fit- 
ted to express love in families 
and trust and confidence 
among friends and brethren, 
there is a strong feeling, even 
among the most liberal mem- 
bers of the society, in favor 
of a continued observance of 
the custom ; and the opin- 
ion is widely held that it is 
one of the ties tending 
strongly to bind together the Friendly broth- 
erhood. 

The Friendly custom of numbering the days 
of tlio week and month instead of giving them 
the names which have been handed down from 
heathen times was one of the protests against 
idolatry in the church. No less an authority 
than Lord Macaulay in his 
greatest work forgot the his- 
torian in the partisan far 
enough to cite this custom as 
a ground of derision of the 
Quakers ; but no one who 
knows the history of the 
church, either in ancient, 
media'val or modern times, 
will maintain that protests 
against idolatry and the idol- 
atrous spirit have ever been 
out of place ; and although 
one must hesitate to use 
seemingly harsh terms as to 
any institution dear to any 
one now living, it must yet 
be admitted, we think, that 
the great regard paid to ges- 
tures, garments and tones of 
voice, as exhibited in the 
ritualistic revival of the last 
twenty or thirty years in 
certain portions of the 
church, is a tendency that 
" cannot be regarded in 
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least as a departure from the old idolatrous 
spirit. 

Coining now from the things which are more 
of the outward garb to those which are of tlie es- 
sence of the Friendlj- cult, we are at once con- 
fronted with that which has given to Quakerism 
its ]>eculiar position in the church, the cause of 
its vigorous protest against so many things which 
our fellow Christians have in the past regarded 
as of vital importance — that which distinguishes 
it from Calvinist and Churchman, from Roman 
Catholic as well as from Independent or I'nita- 
rian — the doctrine of the "Inner Light," which, 
according to the Apostle, "Hghteth every man 
that Cometh into the world." From this central 
"testimony" is derived by various stops, near 
and more remote, the testimony as to the " Free 
C!os]iel Ministry," as the Friends call it (that is 
to say, the protest against the system of a jiaid 
profcf^sional ministry), the testimony as to the 
melhod of conducting meetings for worship ("in- 
cluding the protest against the use of music as ii 
portion of a set, formal service) ; the practice in 
the mailer of conducting meetings for business ; 
tlie "monthly," "ipiartcrly" and "yearly" 
f;atlii;nngf! ; and, in short, all the Friendly tenets 
except such ;is f^pririf,' from some express Bihiical 
injniictiii'is, like the coiiimaiidmeiits of Jesus 
against tijc takinfr (jf oaths, and the practice of 
war, orsncb as iuisc from liistoric or general rea- 
sons, like tlK^se already explained. Tlie "Inner 
Light" may, 1 believe, be cxi)lained as follows : 



"God has revealed Himself to Hia chil- 
dren in all ages and by various means ; but 
the most authentic, because the most im- 
mediate, revelation of ("iod is that commu- 
nicated directly to the soul of man hy the 
Spirit — that is to say, (he 'Inner Light,' 
the Divine Presence abiding in us." Or, 
as Geoi^e Fox used to jireaeli : "God hath 
come to teach His people Himself." 

There is a ]H>rtion of the Christian Scrip- 
tures which has caused a good deal of com- 
ment among scholars, which is not always 
understood in the same light, but which 
has, nevertheless, been much used for doc- 
trinal purposes, meaning by this, used for 
purely sectarian demonstration ; this is the 
rtrst ]>ortion of the Gospel according to John, 
already alluded to. Here the Quaker re- 
sorts for the best ot his scriptural author- 
ity, for the purpose of proving what he be- 
lieves to be the great truths of eternal, uni- 
versal, ever existing, never ending Revela- 
tion. Here it is we hear ot the "Word," 
"which was from the beginning," which 
was God and was sent into the world, whose life 
was the "Light of men," which light waa the 
' ' true I-ight wliich lighteth every man that 
conieth into the world." To the Quaker apostle 
and his spirilnal children these words are a well 
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of living truth, from which they dcrivu the 
trine or tefitiinony as to tlic "Inner l.i^l 
well as the following CHncliisiyiis as to (lie 



I.— Tiiat this "Light" 

r Boiils. 

2. — That it has ahvavs hcc 



from the bcgin- 



tion an pternal, iierpetual, ever progressing thing, 
not the property of a few, nor restricted to a 
certain time in human history. It was this ab- 
solute Catholicity of (leot^e Kox and his disciples 
■which made for them the greatest niiniher of an- 
tagonists in that portion of the church which 
held to the ideas of election, predestination and 
the like. It was (lie "Free Gospel Ministry," 
however, growing out of the doctrine of the 
"Inner I.ijjiht," whicJi especially distinguished 
the Quakers from ail the other portions of the 
church — from Rome and (Icucvn. from Catholic 
and I'rotestant, Evangelical and Tnitarian, and 
which contributed mostly to the criticism once 
made of tJiem, that tlicy were "the most pro- 
testing of Protestanls, the most dissident of Dis- 
senters." 

It would consume more than a good-sized mag- 
azine article to note all tlm hit^torical instances 
in whieli the great souls of Earth gave expres- 
sion, in some form or oilier, of the truth of Ini- 
niediato Revelation. Whetlier it was Moses, who, 
on a certain occasion, refused to permit the lead- 
ers of Israel to restrict the freedom of prophecy 
among the people ; whether it was Socrates, who 
declared that he was moved to his heroic life and 
sublime dealh by his "Da'uion" or spirit; or 
wlictlier il was Francisco lieriiardone, that shin- 
iufi liglit of the ^(iddlo Ages fcaJled by our 
Hom:iii CathuJic bretlircn "Saint Francis of As- 



nmg. 

?i. — That it has been given to all men, 

4. — That it transcends, but does not supplant 
all other sources of authority. 

5. — That it is superior to will and intellect. 

6. — That it is not to he confounded with con- 
science, the latter being the instrmnent of the 
Light, not the Light itself. 

7. — That the most perfect revclntion yet given 
of this Light is in the Christian ilis]icnsati(iu and 
in Christ, and that the Christ Spirit, taking the 
simple and unambiguou.'^deeJaration of .lesus that 
he came "to bear witness to (lie truth " is one 
which, following the Light that was from the be- 
ginning, will lead us into endlessly increasing 
demonstrations and revelations of the truth. 

8.— That the greatest pheiK^mcnou resulting 
from the Divine I'reseiice in us is religinn ; ii« 
greatest fruit, righteousness ; its most manifest 
evidence, the yearning of the soul in all ages U< 
he raised upward toward the Infinite. 

These principles, it will he .seen, make rcvela- 



;t^ 
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eissi"), who, refusinf; the order of the iiriost- 
hood, preached much the same thouffht ititenvard 
pronuilgiited hy the (iiiaker iiptiistle ; in any case 
it wouhl appear that the same thought animated 
all of these rare souls ; that to them tlie real 
presence of the Spirit and its right to free ex- 
pression were actnalitieiJ in their ilaily lives, and 
that it was this literal presence which gave them 
the power to <lo tlic work they did in the world. 
This is the something, as a late writer who 
keenly realized it said, that "in us, not of our- 
selves, ivhieh makes for righteousness." 

The Quakers go one Btcp further than this, 
however. They hold that not only is the " Inner 
light" the lieacon of the race toward its infinite 
destiny ; they maintain that, inasnnich as there 
is no such thing as a eomninnal or social con- 
science, and as the only cuni^cienee or instrument 
of the spirit is tlie inilividual ilUimuiation, that 
it is "to this inward nionilurthat t!ie ajipcal must 
he maile. It is in reference to tills that the 
■(.Juakers sjieak when they say as to bo many du- 



ties that they are "individual concerns." It is 
difficult to conceive of any doctrine more calcu- 
lated to give loan organization the hest thought of 
its hest memhers than this, nor one better fitted 
to keep the organization in touch with the beet 
thought of the Christian Church ; for not only 
does this doctrine mean that the widest freedom 
of thought is to be permitted ; it means also that 
there should be no obstacle to its expression — 
indeed, that no worship which is not the result 
of the impulse of the "Holy Spirit" is worship 
at all. Or, as the Quakers are fond of quoting : 
"God is a spirit, and they that worship Him 
must worship Him in spirit and in truth." 

To such an extent do the Frienda carry this 
principle that persons not members are permit- 
ted to speak the light that is in them in meetings 
for worship, decorum being generally the only 
limit set to such communications. 

A later writer in the Edinburgh Review, not a 
member of the society, said that "it was diffi- 
cult to see how a doctrine of such inherent force 
and vitality as the doctrine of the ' Inner Light ' 
could ever have been deemed to be the exclusive 
property of a single sect," and that "the at- 
tempt so to consider it could only be compared 
to the attempt to confine within a flower-pot a 
thriving young oak." It is only possible lo re- 
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ply to this that it, is not claimod that George Fox 
was the first to proflaim this great truth to the 
world. All that is claimed for him and the so- 
ciety by the Friends of to-day is, that it is they 
alone that have given this great testimony the 
importance to which it is entitled as the foun- 
tain of all truth. Its value as a means of secur- 
ing the widest freedom together with the most 
perfect faith and trust can hardly he overrated. 
It is to (he domain of religion iviiat the induct- 
ive reasoning was to jjliilosophy and science, iu 
that its tcmU-ncy is to substitute truth for au- 
thority ini^tead of the reverse. Hv Iri'th is here 



I nlu'-h 1 



meant '/cii 

Will. "Authority, 
used here, means lli 
i-'l hi !»■■ 



irl, 1.,, 



!,>l <n„l r. 



r hwirl,-!,,, 



of III'- Dlrl.ir 
11 the sense in which it in 
nii'jht Ihiit a iKisf .,<,r^l,„'il<l 
■ H J!,»il!h, Jhr -n- ^ouhfi,.- 

all timr, this being the idea tlnit finds expression 

in the fornnihition of written creeds. 



The "Inner Light" also 
means the ascendancy of eon- 
science, and, what is a neces- 
sary corollary therefrom, the 
seeking of righteousness for 
its own sake. This last, it 
must be agreed, ia the greatest 
triumph of spiritual religion, 
since it removes selfishness in 
all its forms from the domain 
of influence. The old woman 
who, according to story, ap- 
peared before St. Louis witli a 
torch to burn up Heaven and 
a bucket of water to <]ueneh 
hell, so men might learn 
righteousness for its own sake, 
was a forerunner of the 
Quaker apostle. Her thought 
was expressed by a late writ«r, 
but in a somewhat different 
form. In comparing the 
Quaker leader with a certain 
great I'uritan minister, he- 
said that "tieorge Fox prayed 
to be delivered from sin j 
Cotton Mather to be delivered 
from hell." It is impossible 
to deny the fact of punishment 
for transgression or the hap- 
piness of virtue, yet, in form- 
ulating ideals for human con- 
duct, it is jiossible lo use these- 
facts in a mischievous way, as ■ 
the history of human develop- • 
1. issAS. nient shows. It may also not 

be out of place to say that the old Hebrew ■ 
jmiplicfs, men who stand out like beacons from 
the religious history of the world, and pro- 
claimed 8<ime ideals which have never been sur- ■ 
passed, were the product of a faith from which 
the later crudities about Heaven and hell were- 
alniost entirely absent. 

The rule of faith and practice among the- 
Friends, which springs next from the doctrine of 
the " Inner Light," is the "testimony" in favor 
of the " Free Gospel Stinisfry," as they call it, 
or the protest against the "professional min- 
istry." It is a common misapprehension that 
the Quakers' attitude to the priestly idea is 
based upon the f;»ct that otlier sects pay their 
clergy stated stipends. Tlie fact is that it is a 
necessary corollary from the niiiin doctrine of the- 
Friends, as will be seen from the following cita- 
ti(m from the discipline of a leading yearly 
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" Let us keep in remembrance that it is un- 
der the i til iiied into teaching and influence ot 
the Holy Spirit that all accoptalile worshii) is 
performefl and all true (iospd ministry sup- 
plied ; that this jmre ;m<l powerful inlluence, 
in vessels sanctified and pre]>arL'il l>y the 
Divine Hand, is the essential qualificuliim to 
that work : and that, as the i;ift is Divine, tlif 
service is freely and faithfully to hu discharged 
without any view to reward hum any man." 

The ahove citation conveys in the most 
complete way the fact that the testimony as 
to a professionaltninistry is an integral part 
of the central tenet ot Quakerism, and this is 
none the less true because the taking of "re- 
ward" from "any man" is itdiibitcd. The 
only impulse that can take a man or woman 
into the ministry (for there is absolute e(]Ual- 
ity in Quakerism between the sexes in this 
respect, and always has been), is the desire to 
Bpeak the truth that is in them — to follow 
"The Light." As tar as it is possible to 
eliminate self-interest, the Quakers have gone 
with the ministry ; there are no privileges of 
any sort whatsoever attanhing to any of the 
oflicea in the service of the meeting. Many 
of the members even pay their own traveling '" 
expenses when on secular business for the 
meetings ; and those who cannot do .so have 
these necessary e.Npenses paid for Iheni without 
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the body of the meeting knowing who they are 
that are thus relieved of the cost. The ministers 
arc a portion ot the 
congregation in the 
fullest sense of the 
words ; and the 
Friendly ideid is that 
nil of the congregation 
should ]>!irtake of the 
ministering finn'tiim, 
in soTne way or other, 
in some form of serv- 
ice. 

It is worthy of com- 
ment that other Chris- 
tian bodies — notably 
the Methodists, Hai>- 
tists and I'resby- 
terians — have adopt- 
ed untler the name of 
"Prayer Jleelings" 
a forTii of divine serv- 
ice whicli bears a close 
juialouv to tlie meet- 
ing fr>r worsbi|) of 
Friends. The key- 
note ot such meet- 
ings is free, spontane- 
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ous worship, as the spirit of each worshiper 
prompts him or her, whether the service be 
speech, . song or prayer. The only difference 
between Ihcse bodies and the Quakers in this 
respect is that the latter insist that all wor- 
ship shall be of this free, spontaneous, 
" spiritual " character ; that any set form is an 
obstruction to spiritual freedom, and intervenes 
between the worshii>er and the Divine Source of 
all Truth. This is also the real basis of the 
Friends' objection to music in meetings for wor- 
ship, that it is always a portion ot a set form ; 
though there is also the objection thai the use of 
music is calculated to encourage the use of senti- 
ments (in hymns) which the singer does not 
understand, and which he might not assent to if 
he did. It is known that the early Friends sang 
in their meetings for worship when prompted 
thereto by the Spirit ; it is also well to note that 
the old-time prejudice against music in the 
home has pretty well disappcai'ed from among 
the "Peculiar People." 

This idea of strictly tree and entirely spiritual 
preaching and teaching is one of the oldest in 
both Judaism and Christianity. The reforminf; 
elements in all the old faiths were made uj) of 
uncultured nr rather of unlettered men — rarely 
priests — who viewed the (questions of the age in 
which they lived from the standpoint of right- 
eousness, and spoke emphatically from "the 
Spirit." George Fox maintained — using Scrip- 
ture as his authority — that not only was the 
learning of the world not necessary to the 
preaching of the Word ; he said that culture 



often obscured the " Light" and dried 
up the sources of Divine Inspiration in 
the soul. This does not mean, as his 
antagonists claimed, that the Quaker 
ajiostle proscribed learning, but that 
the learning of the world was not a. 
qualification to the ministry. The 
fact which is within the knowledge of 
every one, that the liunddest have 
often spiritual gifts of the highest 
order ; and the historical evidence that 
the men who have shed ruin, misery 
and evil examples around them have 
been nearly always able and cultured 
persons, are both strong testimonials of 
the truth of this contention. 

The strong conserving influence 
which other sects enjoy as one of the 
results of the possession of the priestly 
order is exercised among the Friends 
by the strict adherence which tliey ob- 
serve to the " Unity," as they call it. 
Although in form a religious republic, the Friends 
are in fact an oligarchy ruled by the aged and ex- 
perienced portion of the congregation, to whom it 
is the universal custom to defer, even in the face 
of a numerical majority, could such be deter- 
mined or ascertained to exist. I say "ascer- 
tained to exist," for the reason that the Friends, 
in their meetings for business, never take a vote 
uix)n any jiroposition whatsoever. All things 
are determined in the "unity" of the meeting. 
This unity may be described as follows : 

"Principles and testimonies, as well as rules 
of procedure which have, by long years of prac- 
tice, proven their usefulness for the purposes for 
which they were designed, should rarely be 
changed. If changed at all, it should be done 
only after the most mature deliberation, and 
only upon a practically unanimous consent of all 
the 'weighty' (that is to say, the aged and ex- 
perienced) members of the body." 

The fact has already been adverted to that the 
Quakers seek to carry their ideas of freedom and 
spontaneity into all their meetings, whether these 
be for worship, liusiness, discipline or instruc- 
tion. The sessions of "business" meetings aie 
always preceded either by a period of silence or 
a meeting for worship. There is no presiding 
officer, no votes arc taken on any proposition 
whatsoever, no majority or minoritv is recorded 
or ascertained ; the leader of the meeting, if he 
could be called so, is the "clerk" — a discreet 
member, chosen universally upon the ground of 
experience, fitness and tact, to make minutes 
and give direction to the business, but in all 
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other respects a simple member. It is the com- 
monest thing in such gatherings to hear sermons 
&e long and as impassioned as those in the meet- 
ings expressly for worship. In fact, it is ditlicult 
to draw the dividing line in Quakerism between 
the religious and the secular oi^nization. Most 
Friends would say that no such line of demarca- 
tion existed, that all their meetings were reli- 
gious gatherings ; and this is nearer the truth, 
perhaps, than any description that can he de- 
vised. Such "business" meetings, the "month- 
ly," "quarterly" and "yearly" gatherings, 
each subordinate to the next succeeding in the 
order here given, pass upon the most difficult 
questions of property, and are frequently deejily 
stirred as to matters of faith or practice, yet 
never take a vote or a division. If the clerk, 
from the discussion, deems that the "weighty" 
portion of the gathering is nearly enough of one 
mind to be considered "in unity " upon a given 
proposition, it is deemed passed, and is so en- 
tered in the minutes ; otherwise it is passed "to 
a more fitting time." 

Whatever other " Christian bodies " may think 
of the doetrineot the Inner Light as a piece of the- 
ology, or as the pronouncement of a numerically 
small portion of the church (provided they in- 
sist upon regarding it in that light), it will, I 



believe, be generally admitted that it is a doc- 
trine which points irresistibly to the conclusion 
of the "Tniversal Fatherhood of God and tlie 
I'niversal Brotherhood of Man," which so many 
persons, even of those not professing direct al- 
legiance to the Christian communion, yet ac- 
knowledge an one of the highest possible human 
ideals. Indeed, as haw been already remarked, 
it was this very world-wide catholicity of Gi-orge 
Fox — the result of this doctrine — which excited a 
large portion of tbeantagonism two centuries ago. 
(Quakerism, like all other religious bodies, has 
had its times ot fear, ix^ hopes, its yearnings, its 
changes and development ; but notwithstanding 
all these, despite the period of repose, quietism 
and eclipse from which it seems now to he 
emerging with new vigor, it still stands, as in the 
beginning, for what it deems to be the great 
cenlral truth ot all religion^nay, its very founda- 
tion — th(^ Divine Revelation in the Human Soul ; 
still adheres to the belief that all forms are made 
by man, and tend to hide the Father's face from 
his eliiJdren ; and will, it is to be ho]>ed, always 
hold up to the church the ideal of a return to the 
simplicity of the daj-s of the Master and the 
Apostles. For such, in all humility, but in 
faith and hope, do the Quakers believe to be 
their mission to all the world. 
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QUAINT SAN ANTONIO. 

THE "ALAMO CITY" OF TEXAS, NOW FAMOUS AS A HEALTH RESORT. 

Bv CHARLES THOMAS I.OOAN. 

AMEJilCAX CITIES SE HIES.— XI. 

i .\'S AXTOSIO, the Around tfan Antonio there cluster many inter- 
lefritiniate coiiirner- estinj; chapters of American history, and some 
ciiil center of tlie of the most famous of tiie country's heroes were 
south western jior- those who died in the defense of the Alamo. 
lion of the preitt Colonel ISowie, Davy Crockett, Colonel Travis and 
State of Texas, is others were among those who gave up their lives 
situated about L>tH) at tlie fall of the Aliiino. 

miles west of IIous- The city has many unique feature.*, and the 
ton, on the main stranger- visitor is entertained for many days 
line of the South- studying and visiting the numerous places of 
em I'acilic Rail- inlerest. The old mission churches and con- 
liK.s-F.iML SAM iioisToN, iiEBo road. It is sonie M) vents are still in existence, hut most of them 
OF ThXAs. miles soutlnvost of are liut ruins of thoir former magnificent pro- 

Austin, the capital, and 101 miles from 

the (lulf of Mexico. It is a city of 70,(m 

population, and has as nuii-h of human 

inten-st connectfil with its hislnry as any 

other place in the country. It is called 

"the Alamo City," and also -'tlK' Mission 

City." It is widely known as a health re- 
sort, on aironnt of tlie wonderful saluhri- 

ousness of its climalc, thou^'h it is hy no 

means dependent on patronapo from this 

source tor its husiness or its fame. The city 

is built on all sides, it might be said, of a 

beautiful little river bearing the same name. 
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portions. The Alamo, about which uliiiga 
more historic vahie and interest than any 
of the other miBsions, is right in the lieart 
of the city, within a stone's throw of the 
great Menger Hotel, facing Ahimo Plaza 
on the east side. It is still in a good state 
of preservation, although it is hut a frac- 
tion of its oiigiHal size. The ladies of 
I Antonio have formed an association 
for the preservation of the Alamo, and 
they are getting together a fund for t!ie 
purpose of erecting a inonnnient to tlio 
heroes who fell 
in their gallant 
defense of Tex- 
as. The walls 
of these old 
g are of 
wonderful qual- 
ity, and were 
evidently built 
to resist the 
strongest and 



ber of Spanish colonists came from the Canaries 
when San Antonio do liexar was graiit('<l a mu- 
nicipal charter which embodies six sijuarc miles 
of territory on the site of the ju-csent city. 
This grant was made I»y the Kins.' "f Spain, ami 
the land was three Uiilcs in cjicli dinrlimi from 
the Cathedral of San F.-rnando, wliich is the 
geographical center of San Antonio uf lu-day. 
This old cathedral is still tlic ci^nt'T of the irnat- 
est possible interest iuid reverence from tlu' visit- 
ors and the inhabitants of the city. It was Iniilt 
by the monks who had come to ChristianiKi' and 
civilize the Indians, the same who had built 
the other missions around San Antonio. San 
Fernando is as well preserved as any build- 



lung age of ItiO years. Before 
the annexation of Texas, San 
.\ntonio was captured by the 
Mexicans, led by General Cos, 
under fiencral Santa 
in 1S35, and then followed a 
.succession of warlike events in 
the history of San Antonio. In 
the same year, in December, 
(Joneral Kdward Hurloson, with a Texas army, 
made an attack on (leiieral Cos. After five 
days of viTy dose, warm lighting from house 
to house, (leueral Cos was forced to surrender, 
and the Tt-xas soldiers were in possession 
until about sixtv davs later, in the month ot 
Febninry, 1S;!(>,' when the Mexicans, led by 
Santa Anna himself, ."j.OliO strong, camped 
to the ca>t ot the city and began t!ie seige 
wliieb has L'one d.mii to history as one of the 
must imlablo events in the annals of lime. 
Something loss than L*(")0 Toxans withstood the 
lire of the cavalry and infantry for many days. 
They were offered everj- inducement for sur- 
render and capitulation, but they stoically re- 
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fased until they were finally fought down to 
death, man to man and hand to hand, many of 
them being sick and dying at the time. 

The great military post, Fort Sam Houston, 
is in the suburbs of San Antonio, 
and it is in all the full mfcuiing of 
the term, literally a part of tho city. 
This is the second largest, 
of the finest garrisons in the l"niu-d 
States, being composed of a com- 
munity of over 2,500 peo- 
ple, all of them either en- 
listed soldiers, commis- 
sioned ofBcers, or em- 
ployfe of the fort. The 
barracks are finely con- 
structed buildings, and 
cost the United States Gov- 
ernment about $1,000,000. 
The Department of Texas 
has had (Jencral Graham 
in charge until the recent 
decree of the War Depart- 
ment created the Department of the Gulf. This, 
however, does not in any sense lessen the value 
of the garrison at San Antonio, as there will be 
the same number of soldiers, and the same in- 
terest in the post, with perhaps the additional 
advantage of having many Texas posts brought 
to Sam Houston. There are two of the finest 
parade grounds in the country at Fort Sam Hous- 
ton, the special point of value being their rolling 
nature, thus making every military movement 
visible from all parts of the field. The annual 





inspections are generally great events in the life 
of San Antonio, and the evolutions are watched 
by vast crowds. General Graham recently, on 
his return from inspecting other military posts. 



gave the last of his annual inspections at San 
Antonio, the writer being present and witneBsing 
some of the most interesting movements it haa 
ever been his pleasure to behold. General Gra- 
ham is very military, and 18 thoroughly in love 
with soldier lite. The social side of life at this 
post is one of grf?:it charm both to the officers 
and people of San Antonio, The display of 
rich uniforms and handsome men and women 
is notable on all great social functions, and the 
is thus a purt of the city in all senses. 
is justly the priile of San Antonio. 

Of San Antonio it oeed 
not be said that it is dif- 
ferent from all other cities 
of the State to emphasize 
its value or importance. 
To be sure, the many at- 
tractions which circum- 
stances have placed in San 
Antonio are in themselves 
worthy of the ' ' name and 
fame," but in this instance 
they are not all by any means, for San Antooio 
is a city amply capable of holding her own with 
the best of them, aside from these natural attrac- 
tions which the other cities have not. In a com- 
mercial sense the city is looking up in no incon- 
siderable manner, and the future holds much of 
the prosperous side of things for her. 

If public buildings are considered an index of 
the character of a city, those of San Antonio 
speak eloquently and well of the taste and fore- 
sight of a people who have faith in Ihe future. 
From any position on Commerce Street, the 
main retail thoroughfare, the view is that of a 
metropolitan city in all of its aspects. The 
traffic, the action, life and energy visible, are 
su^estive of a real metropolis, and it is no 
wonder the Texans generally feel a pride in the 
"Alamo City." It is the same along Houston 
Street. Looking north and south the visitor 
readily sees to what scope the city may come in 
the near future, with such strides of progress 
going on. The hundreds of vehicles, thousands 
of people, and the really superb rjuality of the 
buildings indicate a city of much larger dimen- 
sions. 

The building in San Antonio in 1897 was 
nearly 82,000,000, while the contracts for 1898 
indicate as much more in the way of public im- 
provements this year. Go where one will, these 
improvements are going up in all directions ; 
the Menger Hotel alone putting in additions 
amounting to $100,000 or more, while the water- 
works are being increased aht i $160,000. Of 
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public buiiiiiiigs i; miiy In.' p;ilil tliat lew cities 
of similar size can surpass tiiose <\t San Antonio. 
Tho Federal Building, on tlic Aliiino I'laza, tlio 
magnificent city liall, ami tlie county court- 
house, are three fine jiulilic buildings. 

Some of the must beautiful residL'nces to be 
found anywhere are in San Antonio. In this 



dueeci a marked nnpression in the ap]uar;in('e of 
of liie city. The buff-colored slone is a novel idea 
a.-i the iirovailing color to a sclienie in the build- 
ing of a city, for San Antonio glistens and 
glinunurs like a veritable represcntatiim of the 
while tents of Israel. Nearly all of tho stone 
comes from the immediate vicinity of the city, 



direction it may be said that the ambition to and a great deal of it within the limits of the 
follow original methods in building has pro- municipality. 
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Bexar(proiiounee(l Bear) 
eotinty, of which San An- 
toDJo is the county 
is the second largest ii 
Slate, and has r 
lation of nearly 100, Wi 
Passing through tlie com 
ty are Bcveral of the mo. 
important railroads in the 
the State, the International & 
Great Northern, Southern Pacific, y 

San Antonio & Aransas Pass and />' 

San Antonio & Gulf lines run- iA^ 

ning from north to south and /' 
east to west, thus giving the best 
facilities for the encouragement 
of farming. Black waxy and black 
sandy loam are the prevailing 
kinds of soil, and it is considered 
as rich as any to be found. The 
entire country is well adapted for 
farming. Wliile there is not a 
great deal of timber, along the .^ 

water courses there are quantities 
of elm, blackjack and mesquite 
to be found. The price of lands '^'^'""'^^- 
is from 38.00 to 820.00 cultivated, and from 
$3.00 to $10.00 in an uncultivated state. The 
principal crops are cotton, corn, sorghum, 
oats, potatoes, hay, pecans, garden truck, 
berries, etc. 

The appearance of San Antonio is that of a 
modern city in all respects, although there 
are many features which suggest its Slexican 
origin, there being a considerable Mexican 
population also, numbering probably 12,000 
or 14,000. 

The visitor will enjoy something unique 
that is shown here — the open air supper. 
Scattered about the city at various points 



are long tables covered with light awnings, 
and around them are placed lights — oil lamps. 
At night the Mexican crowds attending upon 
those tables form a picturesque sight. This eat- 
ing out of doors is considered quite a fad among 
tourists, and the merry pai'ties given to this form 
uf ])leasure in the tourist season are legion. 
In addition to being lhc recognized business 
and commercial 
metropolis of this 
portion of the State 
of Texas, it is one 
of the most fa- 
mous health re- 
sorts of America. 
Indeed the city's 
fame in this direc- 
tion has come to 
he recognized not 
nlone in this coun- 
try, but is attract- 
ing attention from 
abroad, there be- 
ing many people 
coming now from 
Eurnjie for the he- 
nelit of the won- 
derful climatic in- 
fluence, apparent- 
ly obtainable no- 
wliere as it is at 
San Antonio. Of 
the dim ate so 
much has been 
said that its pecu- 
liar benefits are 
now widely 
known. It is 
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doubtlul if & more constantly ef^uable climate 
is to be found in any other part of the world. 
The temperature is piich that the piihnoiiary 
patient is pennitted to be in the open air 
nearly every day in the year, the cxtremest 
temperature seldom reaching low enough to 
keep one within doors. While frosts come 
with sufficient regularity during the winter to 
eliminate all suggestion of disease from the 
atmosphere, if any uxisted, the mornings when 
overcoats and 
wraps are nec- 
essary are few 
and far be- 
tween, even in 
the coldest 
weather. Driv- 
ing, wheeling 
and horseback 
riding are in- 
d ulged in 
through D e - 
camber, Janu- 
ary and Febru- 
ary, and there 
is never the 

need of heavy clothing for these outdocir 
pleasures. The writer talked to any num- 
ber ot invalids sufForing from some form 
of pulmonary complaint, and all were of 
the opinion that the equal of the San An- 
tonio climate is not to be found. 

Among the many new industrial enter- 
prises which have sought San Antonio as a 
place of profitable investment has been the 
ostrich farm. Tliis has been establidhwl in- 
cently on the outskirts ot the city in close 
proximity to San Petlro Springs, an ideal loca- 
tion, by the same people who were the original 
promoters of ostrich farming in California. There 
are some thirty odd birds, full grown, and some 
chicks and young ostriches eight or ten months 
old. Compared with the imported South African 
article, the local product is considered by connois- 
seurs much superior, and those who know, after a 
careful examination, prefer the home-bred bird. 
At the farm is an attractive little reception build- 
ing for visitors, a small admission tee being 
charged when one desires to go into the com- 
partments where the birds are kcjit for breeding 
purposes. The San Antonio ostriches are 
Splendid specimens, and were bred in California. 
It ia now nearly fourteen years since Mr. Caw- 
, who owns the Norwalk Farm in California, 
bloQght over in a sailing ship from South 
Abica, forty-two ostriches, taking over three 




than 100 chicks yearly. It will be interesting 
to know that the importation of feathers in the 
United States annually reaches the large sum ot 
more than 83,O0O,OOO" It is thus that one real- 
izes that there is practically an urdimited market 
for all of the American product. 

The general life and action of the streets of San 
Antonio is considerably enhanced by the sound of 
the gong and hum of the motor from electric cars. 
The street railway facilities of San Antonio are 
up to the standard of excellence of the South 
and West. In fact, size considered, it is ahead 
of most piaces, there being more than sixty 
miles of electrically ci|uipped lines in the city 
and suburbs. To no one single factor can the re- 
markable dcvelojiment of San Antonio be attrib- 
uted more than to the electric street railways. 
The highlands around the city are suburban 
sites of rare beauty, and the ease of access has 
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maJe the section grow with un- 
usual speed in late years. 

Ban Antonio is the recognized 
railway center tif SoutliweatL'Tn 
Texas, and her facilities in tlii;^ 
direction nre first-class. There 
arft now four lines making a center 
of the city, with two others in con- 
teooplation. The Southern I'ucili. 
runs east and west, to Xe^ 
and .San Franri^ci ; ij,o 




tional & Great Northern runs fruni 
Mexico up through San Antonli-, 
through Austin, and on throii>:li 
other portions o! the State. 'I'lit 
San Antonio A' Gulf and San An- 
tonio A Aransas Pass Railrrjails iin- 
also in operation, while the three 
lines in contemplation are one to Brownsville, 
one to tap the Missouri, Kansas & Texas, and 
the other to run through the "Llano" mineral 
fields to the North, and thus give another di- 
rect line into Kansas t'lty and St. Louis. The 
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llic city's interests. The International & Great 
Northern is one of the great roads of the State, 
and has been a powerful factor in the de- 
velopment of all portions o( Texas through 
which it runs. Its equipment is up to the beat 
in the country, and its service admirable. The 
Southern Pacific is too well known all over the 
countrj- as one of America's most important as 
well as imposing railroad systems to need com- 
mendation here. It is up to date in every point 
of equipment for service in all its branches, 
while its passenger accommodations are the very 
latest and most modern. The Southern Pacific 
has done great things for the ujjbuilding of the 
country and towns along its line in every State 
throuf;h which it passes, but these improvements 
are especially noticeable through Texas and 
Louisiana. 

The hotels have done much for the develop- 
ment of San Antonio. The great resort hotel, 
the Menger, is one of the finest and largest in 
America. It is now in charge of two gentlemen 
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who have brought it into 
the front ranks, and who 
are not yet satisfied with 
its appointments, notwith- 
6tanding the fact that it 
ia not lacking in any of thi> 
facilities and eiiuipmenU 
of the finest caravansarius 
of the land ; but tlie pa- 
tronage of the past season 
haw shown the necessity for 
enlargement and many 
changes, and these will be made before the 
coming season opens. These improvements 
are to coit about $100,000, and will commence 
with the erection of a large five or six-story 
wing, containing some 200 additional rooms, 
and in addition to this there will be put in 
what the managers claim will be the finest 
Turkish bath and swimming pool on the con- 
tinent. Fine artesian well water will be in- 
troduced through especially laid pipes from one 
of the adjacent ranches belonging to the pro- 
prietor, and the furnishing and equipment of 
the baths will he of the very finest. Of the 
Menger it may be naid that it occupies a peculiar 
position among hotels. While it is somewhat 
old-fashioned in its architectural features, viewed 
from the out^-ide, it is within that its glories 
are manifest. Entering the oHice one finds it ii 
vast spacious affair with growing palm.-:, pal- 
inettoes, ferns, etc., all of which is ligliteil from 
above, the skylight reaching through four floors. 
The inner courts, or gardens, are ornamented 
with growing banana plants, palms and other 
subtropical growth, including large green swards 
used as playgrounds for children and lounging 
places for guests. There are two of these lai^e 



courts, and nothing more attractive can 
be found connected with any hotel in the 
country. The sun parlors on the second 
floor are very inviting, and are made com- 
turtable and attractive for invalids. The 
lialls, parlors, lobbies anil corridors are all 
ornamented with growing plants. One of 
I lie additions to the Menger will be the 
i-nlargemeut of the dining-room, which, 
.iltliougb of good size aheady, will be 
almut doubled in size. Taken all in all, 
witii modern furnishings, electric call 
bells and tel- 
ephones i n 
all rooms, 
high-class 
furnishings 
and soft vel- 
vet carpets, 
it is at once 
seen that the 
Menger is as 
attractive as 
money can 
make it. It 
may be said 
that the table 
has no supe- 
rior outside 
MK.\>iKu miTKi,. Qf [^'g^y York 

City, and there are few tables anywhere that 
equal it. 

Tbo public school system of San Antonio is 
said to he especially worthy of commendation. 
They have been growing from year to year until 
they have now been systematized and thoroughly 
graded so that tlie standard of scholarship has 
been raised to the highest limit, the best work 
being demanded of 

the pupils. In ad- ^^B^^H^^. 

dition to the public 
schools there are a 
number of privati' 
institutions which 
wupploment the 
city'.s educational 
facilities. There are 
many parochial and 
private schools and 
academies, all doing 
goo<l work, and also 
a fine Methoilist 
university. San 
Antonio points with 
pride to her educa- 
tional advantages. 
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and it is a fact that there 
ia a smaller percentage of 
children leaving the city 
for educations than in 
most communities. She 
justly feels that she is 
somewhat of a pioneer in 
a new era of enhancing 
the value ot education in 
Texas. 

The social side of San 
Antonio receives much of 
its stimulus from the large 
influx of winter visitors 
who spend something like 
five moiitlia of every sea- 
son, thus making life vibws in 
there very gay. The city supports several good 
theatres and one grand opera house on the Ala- 
mo Plaza, opposite the Menger Hotel, and there 
is an additional theatre on Houston Street. 
There are, also, several smaller variety places 
of amusement, concert halls, etc, 

San Antonio has of recent years become con- 
siderable of a wholesale and manufacturing 
point. It can be said that almost every manner 
of manufacturing business is established, and 
well established, while many ot the stores are 
large and as attractive as can be found in any 



city. The mercantile 
iiitereste may be di- 
vided numerically, as 
IB learned from the 
Ilufiiness Men's Club, 
about as follows : Gro- 
cers, 200 retail and T 
wholesale ; dry goods, 
40 retail and 4 whole- 
sale ; drug stores, 35 
retail, 1 wholesale ; 
confectioners, 21 retail, 1 wholesale; commission 
merchants — viz., cotton, wool and hides, 11 ; 
fruit and produce, 5 ; general, 7 ; grain and 
hay, 3 ; live stock, 2 ; clothing houses, 20 ; car- 
riages and wagons, 21 ; cigars and tobacco, 14 ; 
boots and shoes, 55 ; booksellers and stationers, 
13; private boarding houses, 100 ; barbershops, 
44 ; plain and fancy bakers, 27 ; agricultural 
implements, 10; hardware, IS; dairy men, 40 ; 
dressmakers, 40 ; dentists, 14 ; jewelers, 20 ; 
laundries, 10 ; livery and feed stables, 7 ; lumber 
and builders' supplies, 9 ; lawyers, 125 ; doctois 
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95 ; meat markets, 100 ; music teachers, 50 ; 
photographers, 14 ; restaurants, 35 ; saloons, 
421 ; publishers, 20 ; printers, 14 ; hotels, 15 ; 
hay, grain and feed, 24 ; harness and leather, 
12 ; furniture dealers, 16 ; banks, 9. It will at 
once be seen from the above list, that San An- 
tonio must be regarded as a large and pros- 
perous business center. The position of the city 
from a commercial point of view is growing bet- 
ter all the time. The manufacture of shoes has 
recently been inaugurated at San Antonio, and 
there is now a very large and prosperous factory 
in full operation. The factory is chartered 
under the Slate laws, and capitalized for about 
$100,000 paid up capital. The factory building 
was especially erected for this work, and is made 
of brick, four stories high, with total floor ca- 
pacity of 16,000 square feet. The promoters of 
this new enterprise are people who are well ac- 
quainted with the demand for the Texas trade, 
and it is for this reason that euceess has been in- 
sured from the start. 

Another important branch of San Antonio 
manufacturing industries is that of beer. The 
Anheuser-Busch people of St. Jjouis are largely 
interested in the beer interests of the city, 



and there are several breweries of magnificent 
proportions. San Antonio beer is famous in 
Texas. About 20,000 of the 70,000 popula- 
tion are sturdy Germans, about 25,000 native 
Americans, the Mexicans number about 18,000, 
while the colored population is about 6,000, the 
remainder being divided between English, Span- 
ish, French, Italians, Poles, Swedes and others, so 
it will be seen that the population is very cosmo- 
politan, and this adds considerable interest to the 
city. As will be naturally expected with so large 
a foreign population, social and musical matters 
strongly prevail. The Beethoven Mffinnerchor 
is a remarkably fine society, which has erected 
a beautiful building known as the Beethoven 
jM.Tnnerchor Hall, the main auditorium of which 
will seat 2,000 people. It is a structure in every 
way worthy of its highly artistic pretensions, 
and is a lasting index to the refinement of the 
population of San Antonio, There is also the 
Deutsches Mtennerchor, another musical society, 
beside the San Antonio Frohsinn and Quartette 
Club, and several other smaller societies. There 
are several fine social clubs, the San Antonio 
Club, with its elegant quarters in the Grand 
Opera House building, being really one of the 
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finest clubs in all of the South. It might be said 
to have no superior between Maryland and Texas. 

San Antonio is lighted ivith electricity, there 
being three electric light companies to supply tho 
illumination both public and private. The sen'- 
ice is of the best. 

One of the peculiar features of San Antonio is 
its splendid system of waterworks. The water 
comes from a system of artesian wells, ivhich 
vary in depth from 1.000 to l,r>00 feet and fur- 
nish millions of gallons of purest water, which is- 
forced all over the city from tiie stand pipes, 
giving effective fire pressure also to the most dis- 
tant heights around the city. The water is pure 
for the bath, and has health-giving properties 
which physicians are willing to say is without an 
equal. In addition to the mineral propertie 
the water used in the city, there is a resort 
way from the city's 
center toward the 
north, the miniature 
lake sources of the 
beautiful creek San 
Pedro. This lovely 
stream has its origin 
in halt a dozen or 
more large bubbling 
springs, clear as the 
purest crystal, and 
large enough each for 
a good swimming 
pool. These springs 
lie in a semi-circle 
and deploy into a 
central lagoon, which 
apreads out into a 
beautiful lake before 

it narrows into the form of the far-tamed and ro- 
mantic San Pedro. Reaching out toward each 
other from the opposite sides the tangled arms 
of giant live oaks, ami graceful long, pendant, 
feathery branches of the weeping willow give an 
effect of verdure, grove and water, the erjual of 
which io natural beauty is scarcely anywhere to 
be found. At this resort also there is erected a 
large building used as a mtiseum for the natural 
curiosities and curio from Texas, Mexico and 
Central America. In it the visitor will find 
many interesting objects, such as ornaments 
worn by the natives, utensils used by the former 
Indians, and many interesting things from the 
halls of the Monteznnias. The promoters of 
this special feature of San Pedro Springs also 
have a very interesting zoological collection in 
addition to the museum feature, including bears, 
lions, rabbits, squirrels, paroquets, and many 



other tropical animals and birds. The sale of 
Mexican curios in San Antonio is very large, 
and that of precious stones and metals is espe- 
cially notable. 

The taxable property of San Antonio last year 
was assessed on a basis of 83"), 000,000, the city 
taxes are only l-6th of 1 percent., and the valua- 
tion is estimated on the 50 per cent, basis. The 
city's debt is small, being only about $1,500,000, 
and this was largely contracted for in the build- 




ing of sewers, city hall, public parks, jiliujis, 
streets and .school buildings and other public 
improvements. It is not considered a large 
debt, and is in no way burdensome to the peo- 
ple. 

The banking facilities of San Antonio are am- 
ply suflieient for a city of its size, there being 
enough capital for all business purposes. The 
deposits run up and amount to aboutt5,000,000, 
and this with the combined capital of the 
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private, National and State banks brings the 
banking resources up to the neighborhood of 
$10,000,000. In this respect San Antonio may 
be classed with many cities of larger population. 
One finJa a welcome difference in the tempera- 
ment of the people, for while they are prosper- 
ous, entertaining and progressive, at the same 
time tbey do not flaunt their methods before the 
public. In other words, there is a commenda- 
ble modesty in the community over their accom- 
plishments, and while caring for all public inter- 
ests, there is a conspicuous absence of osten- 
tation or 




Mexican. Such a composite of citizenship is 
bound to result in the largest respect tor and tol- 
eration of others' opinions, broad-minded and 
generous principles of private and public policy, 
and the absence of business or social prescription 
for opinion's sake, A man goes as he pleases 
with less covert threatening of proscription on 
account of his conduct, than in any other city in 
the land. The brotherhood of man and the code 
of gentlemanly conduct are the only shibbo- 
leth one need possess to gain admission to all 
the city can offer. Here is a splendid 6e!d 
foe home making, dealing in merchan- 
dise, adopting and practicing professions, 
and for the manufacture of nearly all the 
articles of general commerce — all at a 
]irofit. The development in all the prac- 
tical lines of the commercial and manu- 
facturing world is possible here without 
limit. The territory to be supplied with 
manufactured goods reaches far to the 
southwest and embraces much of Mexico. 
The advantage in proximity to markets 
and raw materials far outweighs any 
lightly in- 



to be the 
prevailing 

sentiment at st. umis'h 

SanAntonio, '"''- 

and the growth is of that 
solid, substantial kind 
which is attracting atten- 
tion from all over tliu 
country. 

Everybody appears so 
wide awake, and the spirit 
of progress seems to be on 
the lips of the humblest 
citizen. From the illustra- 
tions presented herewith it 
is easily noticiitl that San 
Antonio is keeping abreast 
of the times in a manner calculated to do her 
honor and credit before the world. 

Quoting from an interesting booklet published 
by the Business Men's Club, it may be said that 
the city offers material data for a cosmojjolitan 
city. To the immigrant is offered a city, first and 
foremost large enough to bar out petty prejudices 
and afford a home where a man's business is 
not subjected to the provincial criticisms of every 
other man, as in smaller places is too often the 
case. It offers a cosmopolitan population, a 
large representation of numerous races — German, 
French, Italian, Spanish, American, African and 




;oet 
due to fuel or 
other impedi- 
menta. There 
is little diffi- 
culty in solv- 
ing the fuel 
problem, how- 
ever. Although 
coal is high, 
there are in- 
exhaust ible 
mines of lig- 
nite right at 
the city's 
doors, which 
is equally as 
good as the 
average coal, for 31.50 per tuii. The trade ad- 
vantages, both in raw materials and sale of the 
linisbcd product, render all minor questions of 
little importance comparatively, and place San 
Antonio as a commercial center first class in 
every particular. 

Onp pf the most beautiful locations adjacent 
to any city in tins country is Alamo lleight-s, 
some four or five miles out of San Antonio, 
This is considered a rare spot for home build- 
ers, and it is rapidly being developed. The 
view from these heights of an evening when the 
sun is setting behind the western hills is won- 
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■derful. Out of Alamo Heights also are several 
famous springs, and the place is an object oE 
interest not only for the visitor to the city, but 
also for the people of San Antonio, who fiml no 
place more inviting. 

The country adjacent to San Antonio, includ- 
ing that within a radius of twenty miles around 
the city proper, is said to be without an equal 
anywhere in America in point of general interest 
to sportsmen. The enjoyment to be had with 
gun and rod in this section is actually with- 
out limit. There have been, within the last few 
years, several successful shoot^ig tournaments at 
■San Antonio, which have resulted in giving the 
-city a wide and favorable reputation among 
sportsmen all over the country. There was a 
National meeting of sportsmen in 1S% and 1897, 
which gave the visiting nimrods from all over 
the United States a long coveted opportunity to 
get at the game oE Southwest Texas, which lat- 
ter suffered accordingly, while its reputation was 
thoroughly established as one of the richest 
game sections in the world. People who come 
from all lands are won completely over by the 
historic and aesthetic interests around San An- 
"tonio and not a few of them are prone to tarry 
yet a little longer whenever they do come, and 
every season finds the number growing with 
steady increase. Along the line of San Antonio 
-& Aransas Pass Rail- 



way, which runs down 
to Rockport on Aran- 
sas Bay, and around 
the tenninus of the 
<oast, there is said to 
he more enjoyment for 
the sportsman tlian in 
any other section of 
the country. In the 
language of those who 
have been there, it 
"simply beats the 
worid." the home 
-of the tarpon, the 
gamest oE all fish, is 
in the Gnit oE Mexico. 
.and one successful mie.it.ik 

f].'»herman is said to have landrrl ten 
vicious specimens in imf diiy. Son 
most noted sportsmi'n in the country make 
Aransas Pass and San Antonio tln'ir h<'.t<l- 
■quarters for the winter. In -I^iiHuiry, lH!)fi, four 
men were said to have killed 7(M) ducks in two 
-days. On account of tiie numerous bay.'^ and 

The illuatraticiiia tu tliis article were made Cri)m 
Walter B. Franklin, Pan Antonio. 




of the 
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inlets the section around the coast country at 
Aransas Pass and Rockport offers the sportsmen 
the best hunting in the United States, the duck 
season running Erom December to March, 

The home of the tarjion, as before remarked, 
is to be found in the waters at the coast of 
Texas ; they arc especially numerous around 
Aransas Pass and Rockport. Aransas Bay is but 
a lialf mile long, l,tJ(.X) feet wide and 30 to 40 
Eeet deep. The tides and winds cause strong in- 
ward and outward currents to prevail at all 
times, and in these seething waters the tarpon 
makes his home, liis feeding and playground, 
and is to be found nearly all the year round. 
Here they spawn eariy in June, the young fish 
seeking the grassy Hats in the bay, where they 
remain until of suflicient size to keep out of the 
way of the big fish. " In the month of July," 
said one man, "while fishing for trout I have 
caught them from four to six inches long, and 
again in September I have caught several Erom 
eight to ten inches long." The action oE the 
young ones when caught is the same as the 
grown ones, and it is an amusing sight to see 
them vainly striving to get unhooked. Only 
within the last three or four years has rod ancf 
reel fishing been practiced here. This section of 
the country is beyond the dream of any tarpon 
fisherman who has never been there and tested 
it. The supply of 
tarpon is practically 
unlimited. They play 
and feed by hun- 
dreds. The total 
number of canvasback 
ducks shipped out 
every winter is verj' 
large. Over r)0,00O 
were shipped in loss 
than two months. 

San Antonio' is the 
second largest wool 
market in the world, 
there "being within 
a radius of I'X) miles 
over I,n00,n00 sheep, 
v.v,.i:MK,,.MnfB." valued hy the lax 

de|>aitment at about S0O(),tHK). W. st ..f San 
Antonio in the great stretch of (!.'>() miles 
to Kl i'n.ao there are niilHoiis of sheep, the 
clip therefrom lieiiig marketed here. The 
liiti' improvements in the price of wool has 
had a marked effect on the commerce of the 
cily. 
[iIiotiigrapliH taken expresfly tor thia magazine hy 
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ALABAMA SOCIETY. 



SOCIETY in Alabama to-day is not essentially 
different from society in Alabama before 
the war. This is particularly true of the 
older towns. Even in Birmingham the elements 
of the ante-war society are still much in evidence. 
The *^old families " still maintain the supremacy 
m aiocial way which was theirs without dispute 
in the days of the slave oligarchy. Scattered all 
over Alabama are families who trace their atices- 
try back to the Huguenots. Descendants of Rev- 
olutionary heroes are to be found in almost every 
oommimity. There are, perhaps, more Northern 
Ikmilies in Birmingham than in any other city 
itl the State, brought there by the iron develop- 
ment. Some of these families are representatives 
of the beet society in the North. 

Society in Birmingham remains as exclusive 
M that of the old communities, such as Mobile 
and Montgomery. There is, naturally, a little 
leee of the old conservatism in this modern city, 
but it will be a long time, at the present pace, 
before the **old familv" element will lose its 
preet^ In no other State in the South, not 
even In South Carolina, does one's social status 
so mxkiSi depend upon '^ blood." Wealth counts 
bat lijtile alongside of pedigree. 

It mngt be said for society in the South — and 
no lees for Alabama than other States — that it 
has never been given to exploiting itself. Im- 
portant social functions come and go, and the 
oatdde world rar^y hears of them. This might 
not be "possible under a different sort of journal- 
isnii but so far the press of the South has always 
leepected the wishes of society people in this par- 
tiDolar. New York society is indebted to a 
greater d^ree to the South than is generally 
SOppoeed. It requires but a casual survey to 
difKX>v^ that some of the most conspicuous rep- 
naentatives of the charmed circle in the great 
metropolis have been transplanted from South- 
ern cities. The late Ward McAllister, himself a 
Sonthem man, acknowledged for the four bun- 
dled its appreciation of the social element from 
tlie South. Fewer Southern families of pronii- 
ntaoe are identified with Philadelphia society, 
bait this element is by no means lacking even 
there. 

- There are some strikingly beautiful women to 
bo found in Southern society. It has been 
ofabned that the women of the South have 



physical attributes superior to their sisters 
of the Northern communities. Certainly the 
*' Southern type of beauty" has its strong vo- 
taries, but it is a question whether it is more 
beautiful, as a type, than that of the North. 
This is a question which everyone will decide 
for himself. 

On the opposite page is presented portraits of a 
group of young women prominent in Alabama 
society. Mobile, Birmingham and Selma have 
been drawn upon for this bevy, though Texas 
and Indiana have a claim on two. Miss Clare 
Milner, of Birmingham (Portrait No. 1), is a 
splendid type of Southern womanhood. She was 
sponsor for Alabama when the veterans met in 
Richmond, and was Maid of Honor when they met 
in Birmingham the year before. One of Miss 
Louisa Screven Chisolm's (No. 2) ancestors, 
Thotfjas Lynch, was a signer of the Declaration 
of Independence ; another, Henry Laurens, was 
President of the American Congress during the 
Revolution ; and still another, John Rutledge, 
was Governor of South Carolina during the war, 
and was afterward Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. She is a woman 
of exceptional beauty. Miss Inez Cobb of Au- 
rora , Indiana (No. 3), with her rich brunette 
complexion, might well be taken for a Southern 
girl. She is well known in Birmingham society 
as the guest of Miss Julia Ward, a representative 
of one of the old Southern families. Miss Cobb 
is the daughter of L. W. Cobb, a well-known ed- 
itor and publisher of Indiana. Miss Pearson, 
of Birmingham (No. 5), is a descendant of an 
old family of the Revolution. Her father is a 
prominent planter, originally from North Caro- 
lina, and resides in one of the most splendid 
houses in the South, where he dispenses a gen- 
erous, old-fashioned Southern hospitality. Miss 
Lake, of Mobile (No. 4), is a member of one of 
the oldest Southern families. She is equally 
well known in Atlanta, Nashville and Birming- 
ham through her extensive family and social 
connections. Miss Nelson of Selma (No. 6), 
adds to her charms of person musical ability of 
the highest order. Her family is one of the old- 
est and wealthiest of Alabama. Her father was 
for years Selma' s well-known banker, and their 
home is one of the most beautiful in that city of 
beautiful homes. 
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HER FATHER'S WILL. 




ADAME LA BRIE was out 
* of temper. Her servants, 
knowing this to be a fact, 
went about with serious 
' facea, and as tliough mo- 
mentarily expecting to ha 
dismissed from her service. 
Her tat poodle knew it, for 
he ran away from her in 
fear, and crouched under a chair when she en- 
tered a room. 1 he jewels in her ears and the 
puffs and curls on her blonde wig seemed also 
aware of It, for they appeared to be in a state of 
extreme agitation. 

If she had been any common personage no 
one would have been greatly concerned about 
her bad humor, particularly as she was seldom 
in a good one, but madame was no plebeian. 
In her own circle she was an autocrat, for she 
was the most fashionable woman of le be/iii rtumde 
of "Quality Hill." 

The only creature in madame's house who was 
indifferent to her choleric mood was the direct 
cause of all the disturbance. 

She was madame's ward, and was named Inez 
Stafford. She had been summoned into her 
guardian's presence to retieive a reprimand, and 
she now had the temerity to engage herself with 
some trifling fancy work under madame's of- 
fended eyes. 

Madame LaBriecould not abide young ladies. 
She was fifty years old and inclined to emlion- 
point, and she had an unpleasant consciousness 
of appearing stout in the presence of these 
younger daughters of Eve. She knew, too, that 
her complexion suffered by contrast with their 
youthful freshness. Natura had intended ma- 
dame to be a brunette. Madame believed she 
could improve upon Nature, and so she had dcm- 
ned a blonde wig and powdcreil her face, but the 
result had not been exactly satisfactory. 

We have said before that madame disliked 
young ladies, yet of all her acquaintances tliere 
was not one who so exasperated her as did the 
imperturbable culprit arraigned before her. 

This girl, who was an American, was twenty 
years old, and fiad a figure which was a per.'ional 
affront to Madame La Ih'ie. She had a ripe, 
warm complexion which had not yet been spoiled 
by late hours and fashionable dissipation. She 
had a fashion of dropping her eyelids imtil their 
heavy lashes covered her eyes. When she con- 



descended to raise them, however, she displayed 
her chief beauty — a pair of deep, Italian eyes, 

"You are too ignorant, too uncivilized to ap- 
preciate your advantages," madame was saying. 
"You were born and bred in a dull country 
town, where you were associated with rough 
farmers and their coarse wives. You went to 
' paring bees ' and quilting parties and believed, 
no doubt, that you were having a round of fash- 
ionable dissipation ! You knew absolutely noth- 
ing of the requirements of society. Indeed, you 
were a raw country girl when I pulled you out 
from the social quagmire you had been in, and 
brought you here to New York. Think what a 
homespim creature you were two years ago, and 
then go to that mirror and note the change I 
have made in your appearance." 

" I can't," the girl said, unconcernedly, "I 
would drop stitches and spoil my knitting. 

"Never mind your tiresome knitting," ma- 
dame said, crossly, "and listen to me. As I 
told you before, I have changed your country 
dress. I now intend to make a greater change 
in your abominable country manners. I can no 
longer tolerate your conduct toward my nephew, 
Eugene Ijr Brie. If he was your footman you 
could not treat liim with more indifference." 

"I could not feel any more indifferent to 
Monsieur La Brie it he was my footman," the 
young lady remarked. 

"Monsieur Eugene compliments you by ask- 
ing your hand in marriage, " madame continued. 
"As I am your legal guardian, he has properly 
approaclied me first upon this subject. Al- 
though you are totally unused to society, niy 
ncpliew is willing to overlook your defects and 
to marry you." 

"Your nephew is needlessly magnanimous, 
for nothing in the worid would induce me to- 
marry Monsieur Eugene." 

Miss Stafford would have left the room, but 
Madame La Brie caught her by the ann and de- 
tained her. 

"Recollect that you are not a free agent," she 
said, harshly. " Your father's will was peculiar, 
and you forfeit your fortimc if you are disobedi- 
ent. Before you came here you did as you 
pleased. Now you must do as /please. Recol- 
lect that we are not now at ('lover])ort." 

" Neither are we in France, madame." 

"No," madame said, "wo are not in France, 
where girls are taught respect and obedience to- 



tbcir parents and We ate in the land 

of liberty, of refc bad manners. We 

are in a country w 'e children choose their 
partners for life, anrl igaoranf country girls teach 
etiquette to their Buperiorp. We are in an 
ftbominable country, no doubt, and not in 
France, where proper marriages are contracted 
by proper persons. But I am none the less a 
Frenchwoman, for all that, and I shall manage 
my ward after the French custom." 

Miss Stafford had no wish to discuss the sub- 
J6ct of her matrimonial alliance, so she made her 
escape as soon qb ]x>ssible. 

While in madame's presence she had been the 
embodiment of In^'inriance, but as soon as she 
was alone in her own apartments her manner 
changed. 

If her guardian had applied her eye to the 
keyhole, she wou/d have discovered that Miss 
Inez bad been playing a part and was in truth 
secretly agitated. 

While her father was lying upon his deathbed 
he made a will, bequeathing the bulk of his 
property to iiia only child. He also appointed 
hia friend, Madame Ja Brie, sole executrix of 
his estate and guardian to his daughter, Inez, 
during the remaining three years of her minority. 

John Stafford had led a quiet, uneventful life 
in a Kentucky village, and he may have felt 
somo qualms of conscience because he had al- 
lowed Inez but few social advantages. After 
leaving Madame La Brie a sufficient sum to com- 
pensate her for the trouble, he stipulated that 
she should introduce his daughter to society. 

These were the original terms of the will, and 
with these Inez would naturally have been satis- 
fied : but there had been a codicil added, which 
changed the aspect of affairs and threatened to 
make a wreck of her life. This codicil stated 
that in case Inez Stafford should marry against 
the wish of her guardian, Madame La Brie, the 
property should immediately be transferred to 
an industrial institution of which John Stafford 
had been a direct^ir. 

Miss Stafford had never understood this freak 
of her father's which had given Madame La Brie 
such authority over her. He had been indulgent 
and generous to her while he lived, and had 
never thwarted her wishes. Why had he desired 
to be more exacting after his death than before? 
Why had he wished to force her into an unde- 
sirable marriage or else to rob her of her birth- 
right? 

She was sitttn a) , i ng he If these 
questions, when a k «! at door. 

^e at once resuu r II 




before she bade her French maid, Natalie, to 
enter. 

The girl told her that a gentleman desired to 
see Miss Stafford in the drawing-room. His 
card, which was delicately perfumed, was not 
engraved, for he had seen fit to send up hie 
autograph. 

The name was "Eugene La Brie." 

Mies Stafford did not wish to excite madame's 
displeasure again that day, so she agreed to see 
the man. 

She had turned to her mirror to make some 
trifling alteration in her dress, when her attention 
was attracted by a curious maneuver on the part 
of the 8e^^'ant. ^ The girl, who had for years 
been employed in madame's house, and was 
greatly trusted, was gliding stealthily up to the 
table on which the visiting-card had been 
dropped. Without moving a muscle Miss Staf- 
ford watched her in the glass. 

The French girl was going noiselessly out ot 
the room with the card in her hand, when Miss 
Stafford spoke : 

"You may return Monsieur Eugene's card to 
the table," she said ; and the girl, flurried and 
incoherent, hastened to replace it. 

Monsieur La Brie was the prototype of a 
Parisian dandy. He was very sleek, very sallow 
and very polite. His clothes were so faultless 
that one of Shakespeare's descriptions always oc- 
curred to Inez when she saw him. It was not 
complimentary: 

"There can be no kernel in this light nut; 
the soul of this man is in his clothes." 

She went down stairs very slowly. Indeed, 
she was never in a hurry to meet Monsieur 
Eugene. 

When she reached the drawing-room door she 
witnessed a tableau which greatly astonished 
her. The French maid was within, and was en- 
gaged in excited conversation with Monsieur La 
Brie. He held the girl's hands and was obvi- 
ously entreating her to accede to some wish of 
his. 

They started violently away from each other 
when Miss Stafford spoke. 

"I beg monsieur's pardon for intruding," she 
said, coldly ; "but I understood that he wished 
to see me, I did not know that he visited my 
servant." 

She swept out of the room somewhat disdain- 
fully. 

Monsieur Eugene called after her some voluble 
excuses and remonstrances, bat she did not heed 
them. 

She returned to her apartments to 
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what understanding existed between bim and 
Natalie. Why had the girl wanted his card — 
or, wanting it, why had she not asked for it ? She 
had never been backward about asking favors. 
There was some mystery in the house which 
Inez had not yet solved. 

She thought, with a little shrug, that madame 
would be in a towering passion when she learned 
the circumstances of the evening. Madame never 
forgave a slight directed at her nephew. 

Miss Stafford took up Monsieur Eugene's 
card, intending to destroy it, when it occurred 
to her that his writing was peculiar and un- 
familiar. 

She went to her card-receiver and examined its 
contents. She found a number of his visiting- 
cards, which she closely inspected. Curiously 
enough, every one was written in a different 
hand, no two bearing the faintest resemblance to 
each other. Sometimes the writing was angular, 
sometimes round ; sometimes the letters were 
heavily shaded, sometimes vice versa. Excellent 
penmanship was the only characteristic which 
all of them possessed. 

Miss Stafford recollected having heard Mon- 
sieur Eugene say that he invariably wrote his 
own visiting-cards. She was about to drop them 
into her waste-basket, when a sudden thought 
came to her which drove every drop of color out 
of her face. After a long time she tied the cards 
into a package and locked them in her desk. 

* %^ %^ %^ %^ ^^ 

^^ ^^ ^^ ^^ ^^ 

Contrary to Miss Stafford's expectations, ma- 
dame was in excellent humor next day. She 
had heard of the episode in the drawing-room, 
and was delighted with it. 

She believed that Inez had withdrawn in a fit 
of pique caused by jealousy of the pretty French 
maid, and madame argued that this promised 
well for Eugene's courtship. She believed no 
love could exist without the presence of the 
* * green-eyed monster. ' ' 

The family, accompanied by Monsieur Eu- 
gene, left town that day to occupy madame^ s 
villa at Long Branch. 

For reasons of her own, Inez was delighted 
with the change. 

She was passionately fond of the sea. She 
had been born and bred in an inland village, and 
had never experienced anything like her present 
life at Long Branch. 

She lived on the beach ; and Monsieur Eu- 
gene, who attempted to follow wherever she 
went, had a weary time of it, for she was an in- 
defatigable walker, and be was a chronic victim 
to tight gaiters. 



She must have had a dash of maliciousneBS in 
her, for at times she evinced decided enjoyment 
of his fatigue. 

She had walked rather further than usual one 
day, and Monsieur Eugene, losing all patience 
with her, sat down to rest while she continued 
on. He resolved to await her return, when they 
should walk home together. He would have 
altered his plan if he could have watched her. 

She was scarcely out of Monsieur Eugene's 
sight when another man joined her. He was 
very unlike the dyspeptic, blase little Frenchman 
she had so lately left. 

He was a vigorous, wholesome young fellow, 
with a genial, honest face, and a body indicative 
of more than average strength. He was un- 
doubtedly a man of character. 

He was rejoiced to see Miss Stafford, and 
evinced his pleasure by the cordiality of his 
greeting. 

She was perfectly undemonstrative, but the 
color in her pretty face had deepened percept- 
ibly. 

'*I have been trying all the week to see you 
alone," he said; **but your friend. Monsieur 
La Brie, has monopolized you. I have been 
wanting to talk with you, and find out if you 
have forgotten all about Cloverport since you 
have lived in this busy, fashionable world." 

*^Isit likely that I forget-while you remem- 
ber?" she asked. **I spent eighteen years 
there ; you, one little summer." 

^^ I am not likely to forget the place where I 
first met Inez Stafford," he said, quietly. 

^*And yet you are quite *the fashion,' lam 
told. Madame tells me you are the distingui ' in 
our circle,' excepting Monsieur La Brie, of 
course." 

**Why 'of course'?" Then he continued, 
coldly : '* I think I understand. It is generally 
believed that monsieur is affianced to madame' s 
ward." 

She made no reply. 

'* And yet, three years ago I would have be- 
lieved it impossible. We have not met often 
since the summer I spent in Cloverport, but — 
shall I confess it? — I have kept myself well in- 
formed of you. This life is so different from the 
old quiet one, and madame' s house is so unlike 
your home, that I wondered what you would 
think of it and what jchange it would make in 
you." 

Somehow his words irritated her. 

** You knew how unused I was to society, and 
you wanted to know how I would behave in my 
new circumstances. Madame could have in* 
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formed you. ^ ' drees is greatly im- about you, for lately I have begun to fear tbat 

proved, that cit ' a ers hSve done wonders you are surrounded by treacherous people, and 

for me, but thi I am tbe same ' raw I want the right to shelter and care for you. I 

country girl' who came from Cloverport two am asking you to give up a great deal for my 

years ago. She abhors my manners, and be- love." 

lieves tbat Monsieur Eugene is tbe soul of mag- " Not so," she said, looking away from him 

naniniity, else he would not fancy me." at tbe ocean, tbe sound of which nearly drowned 

" Madame La Brie is not complimentary," tbe her utterance. He had to strain his cars to catch 

gentleman remarked. "I could have told her her next words : " I would not be a woman if I 

tbat John Stafford's daughter could never go out could value the wealth of the Indies and make it 

of his refined and homelike household appearing weigh in the balance against what you offer." 

uncouth or bad-mannered, I could have in- "And you will make the sacrifice?" 

formed her also that when Inez Stafford agreed She turned upon him, almoet angrily, 

to marry such a man as Eugene La Brie she con- "Do not speak that word again." 

descended far more than her friends desired." "And you care a little for me, Inez?" 

"Are you not afraid of offending me by de- She could not keep from smiling. He was a 

prcciating monsieur?" she asked, with preter- man of whom any woman might have been 

natural gravity. And then, breaking into a proud. 

laugh, " You know, Guy Howard, that my head " Yes," she said, " I care — a little." 

has not been bo completely turned tbat I could ****** 

ever fancy Monsieur Eugene." Monsieur La Brie had become thoroughly rest- 

"And yet," he told her — "and yet you are ed, and was growing very impatient for Miss 
not out of danger if you escape Monsieur La Stafford's return. It was becoming chilly out- 
Brie. You are known to be a rich woman, Inez, of-doors, and he had not worn his overcoat — a 
How can you ever b.! sure that your money has circumstance which added much to his discoro- 
not great weight in the minds of your suitors? fort. 

Whom can you trust in the money-loving circle He was beginning to wonder if, after all, she 

in which you and I hoth move?" had gone home by a different route, when he saw 

She watched him now with wide-open eyes, to a woman approaching, whom he at first mistook 

see what effect her revelation would have upon for Inez. As she drew nearer, however, he rec- 

him. ognized the French maid, Natalie. 

"Shall I tell youhowrich I am?" she asked. "Y'ou may as well go home, Monsieur Eu- 

"So long as I am Miss Stafford I shall be a rich gene," she said, saucily. "You are catching 

woman, but it I am ever rash enough to marry your death in this damp sea-air to no purpose. 

against Madame L.i Prie's wishes I shall have to You and madame have played a hard, fast game, 

forfeit my entire fortune. These are the very and have lost it Your lady has a lover, and 

reasonable conditions of my father's will." will be married on the day she comes of age." 

Her words were tinged with a little bitterness. The Frenchman turned as white as death. 

"You have been badly treated," he said, look- " Y'ou don't know what you are saying," he 

ing unreasonably cheerful meanwhile. "Still, said. 

if youevershould marry without yourguardian's "Ah, but I do," the girl told him; "and if 
consent you can have the satisfaction of knowing you will walk a mile further on, you will find 
that your lover is not marrying you from a mer- the proofs of what I have been saying. The new 
cenary motive. You will have to love a man a monsieur, who has so neatly cut you out, is seat- 
great deal to sacrifite your fortune for him." ed beside mademoiselle in a rather secluded 

She laughed uneasily, grotto, and they are talking as sentimentally as 

"I prefer not to discuss that," she said. French lovers. I heard them with my own sharp 

"The subject is premature. I haven't a lover little ears, which are never decei%'ed. I also beard 

even, and am not likely to have while m ame some uncomplimentary remarks about Monraeor 
and monsieur keep such vigilant watch over i 

"We are out o£ their sight now," he told 
"and no one can prevent you from havi 
lover. I have ' ' 'log yi * r th 
years, Inez, and i fou my 

have come to Lc y i 

not well do wit 1 



Eugene." 

" I am not afraid, "Mo ur La ! 
" You are mistaken, foi xlame 


all. 


no til acauaintanc sin s 
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"Monsieur Eugene is badly deceived. This 
objectionable rival is no bourgeois. He is the fine 
Mr. Howard, who is considered a far more desira- 
ble parti than Monsieur La Brie. I know his 
reputation well ; and I know, too, that mademoi- 
selle can afford to forfeit her fortune for so rich a 
man. Poor Monsieur Eugene !*' with tantalizing 
impertinence, *^and poor madame ! What will 
they do when the French codicil is a dead failure, 
after all?'' 

Monsieur Eugene went home to tell the news 
to madame, and later Inez returned and shut 
herself into her room. She was afraid to meet 
any one that evening, lest her warm face and her 
telltale eyes should divulge her new-found hap- 
piness. 

Poor child ! she did not know that her secret 
was already the common talk of the household, 
and that a plan had been formed to rob her of 
her contentment. 

Perhaps it was her happiness that made her 
wakeful ; but late that night she grew restless, 
and resolved to go out upon her balcony, where 
she could hear the ocean. She believed its mo- 
notonous washing against the shore might make 
her sleepy. 

As she stepped out into the darkness she was 
surprised by seeing a light still burning in Mon- 
sieur Eugene's room and by hearing voices from 
the piazza below. She would have retreated, 
but something which she heard arrested her. 

** You and madame were too self-confident," 
the French girl, Natalie, was saying. "Madame 
and you both wanted money, and you set to 
work clumsily to get it. You had faith in your 
fine penmanship and your personal attractions ; 
madame had faith in her own cleverness. You 
and madame were fools ! It is a bad thing to 
write upon a legal document with which you 
have no business." 

A suspicion crossed Inez Stafford's mind which 
had occurred to her before. It had drained the 
blood out of her face when she had examined 
Monsieur Eugene's visiting-cards. This time it 
caused her to crouch down in the darkness while 
she strained her ears to listen. It was the first 
time in her life that she had enacted the part 
of eavesdropper, and her heart beat so loud 
that it seemed to her it would betray her. She 
was beginning to understand the mystery in the 
house. 

" Monsieur and madame talked quite late one 
night," the French girl continued, "and they 
kept the shades in the room drawn very close. 
Monsieur exhibited his marvelous penmanship, 
and madame was rapturous. Natalie was behind 



the curtains, and heard and saw everything. 
Natalie has the eyes of a lynx." 

Inez was unable to hear Eugene's reply, but 
the girl's voice was shrill and more easily heard. 

"Madame was cautious, but not clever," she 
resumed. "She was afraid of detection, so she 
did not dare have the money come to her in case 
mademoiselle would not agree to the conditions 
of the codicil. She was afraid that Madame La 
Erie's plotting and Monsieur P3ugene's writing 
might be obvious if their selfish motive was ap- 
parent. Madame was prudent, yet madame has 
been outwitted." 

"Everything is not yet lost," Eugene said, 
excitedly. "You have found out so much by 
listening that you may as well know the rest. 
Madame is enraged at the turn affairs have taken. 
She expected to have no difficulty with this girl, 
who was fresh from the country and not versed 
in the abominable laws of America. But ma- 
dame is not yet defeated. In Paris many things 
are possible which cannot here be accomplished. 
Madame will take her ward to Paris. Their pas- 
sage has been engaged for them, and they start 
to-morrow. ' ' 

Inez could hear no more, for Monsieur La Brie 
and the French girl entered the villa ; and when 
she could do so safely, she crept back to her 
room. She was cold and stiff from the night air 
and her cramped position, but forgot all smaller 
grievances while her mind was filled with the 
two facts she had learned — there was something 
wrong in her father's will, and she was to start 
for Paris on the following day. 

She knew that matters at the villa were fast 
reaching a crisis, and that she was about to be 
the victim of some unusual violence. She was 
not yet of age, and JMadame La Brie was still 
her guardian. Did these circumstances give the 
French woman power to drag her away from 
the man who was to be her guardian for life? 
Could they force her to marry Monsieur La Brie? 

There was no time left her in which she might 
appeal to her lover. True, he would be at the 
villa at ten o'clock next :lay, but what might not 
happen before his arrival ? In the happy time 
she had spent with him she had forgotten to ask 
where he was staying, and not knowing his ad- 
dress she could not send a message to him. There 
was no time for consideration. She realized that 
she must act for herself, and act at once. 

She dressed herself for a journey, packed a 
satchel with a few necessaries, and, after secret- 
ing Monsieur Eugene's visiting cards in her 
pocket, she crept down-stairs and out of the 
house. 
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She had scarcely realized what she was doing 
until she was out of doors, in the black, lone- 
some night She intended to take the midnight 
train for New York if she could reach it in time, 
and then to travel home to Cloverport as fast as 
steaip would carry her. 

She was obliged to walk to the depot, for there 
were no public vehicles to be hired at that hour, 
and as she was not a strong-minded woman it 
must be confessed that she was terribly afraid in 
llie darkness, and hurried on pursued by a 
thousand foolish fears. 

This, then, was the end of her happy day ! 
She was running away like a culprit in the dead 
of night — running away from the only person in 
the world who had not forfeited his right to de- 
mand from her an explanation. 

She was white and exhausted when she reached 
the station. 

The place was almost deserted, but two or 
three men who were strolling about the platform 
looked^at her curiously as she hurried past. 

She bought her ticket and found her way into 
the train. 

The men she had seen went into the smoking 
car, and as she was left alone she indulged in 
a little fit of crying. 

She was the only passenger in the car she oc- 
cupied, and as there were no sleeping coaches on 
the train she realized that she would have to re- 
main sitting during the rest of the night. 

She had been crying under her veil for some 
minutes, when someone entered the car and 
touched her arm. 

She supposed the conductor had come for her 
ticket, and she offered it without turning her 
tear-stained face toward him. 

Instead of her ticket, however, her hand was 
taken, and facing him suddenly, she broke out 
into a hysterical little cry, for it was Guy How- 
aid who stood before her— Guy Howard, with an 
expression of grave concern in his eyes. 

He sat down beside her, and told her how he 
happened to be there. 

He had been at the station with some friends, 
who were starting homeward that night. He 
had seen her enter the train, and had followed 
her to take care of her. 

He gave her time to recover her self-possession 
before he asked any questions. Then she told 
him all she had heard at the villa that night, 
UAd him that she was sure her father's will had 
htteax tampered with, and that she was now going 
to Cloverport to tell her story in the county 
odoit where the will was recorded. 

She must know the truth at last, she said,' and 



she must also escape from Madame La Brie, who 
was bent on dragging her off to Paris. 

When she had finished her story she felt that 
inexpressible relief which a woman feels when 
she shifts her burdens upon the strong shoulders 
of the man she trusts. 

There was no one but a sleepy brakeman near 
them, and Guy Howard made a proposition 
which would have greatly horrified Madame La 
Brie, and which certainly startled Inez Stafford. 

**My dear,'' he said, **you were kind to me 
to-day, and promised to marry me at the end of 
the year, and since then I have wished that this 
was the month of December instead of July. 
Fate has also been kind to me, and has taken 
matters into her own hands. She has made us 
elope, whether you would or not. You may as 
well yield to the inevitable and marry me to- 
morrow, for I am going every inch of your 
journey with you. You almost escaped me once 
to-night, but I will never give you such another 
opportunity. I am going to make Madame La 
Brie powerless to bring you back again, for I 
must be your guardian — your husband — as soon 
as we reach New York." 

At first she would not hear of it, but he was a 
good talker and she loved him. Was it strange 
that in the end she yielded to the wish ? 

^ He :}: :ic :ic :|e 

Mr. and Mrs. Howard spent their ** honey- 
moon" in Cloverport. While there Guy How- 
ard was indefatigable in his search for evidence 
concerning the forgery, and his efforts were suc- 
cessful. He learned at the county court that the 
executrix and one of the witnesses had proved 
the will before it was recorded, and this witness 
was Monsieur Eugene La Brie. 

Mr. Howard consulted with the attorney who 
had drawn up the will, and in whose writing the 
entire document appeared to be written. He 
recollected the will perfectly, but denied all 
knowledge of the codicil. Fortunately the re- 
maining witness was easily found, and he de- 
clared that his signature to the codicil had been 
forged. 

It could be easily proved that Monsieur and 
Madame La Brie were guilty of forgery, but it 
puzzled Mr. Howard to know why they had not 
gone further with their scheme, and had the 
money divert to themselves in case Inez had not 
been easily controlled. Perhaps they feared to 
act upon this plan lest the}' should be detected. 
Inez would undoubtedly visit her old home, and 
would probably visit the attorney and the other 
witnesses who knew the facts of the case, and 
she might become informed of the forgery. 



i^.t. ^- 
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Mr. Howard waa leaving the court one day, 
when he unexpectedly encountered the French 
maid, Natalie. He knew her at once, having 
seen her with Inez at Long Branch. 

"I have come a long way to help Monsieiir 
Howard with his lawsuit," she said, composedly. 
" If monsieur will be generous to me I will give 
him much valuable information." 

' ' I have already heard your story without pay- 
ing for it," he replied, coldly. " My wife heard 
you rehearse it to Monsieur La Brie on the bal- 
cony at Long Branch. You have wasted time 
and money by coming here." 

"Not 80, monsieur," she told him, showing 
her white teeth and dropping her eyes. He 
could not endure the sight of this subtle, cat-like 
woman. "Madame La Brie paid me well to fol- 
low her ward and to report what is being done 
in Cloverport. Madame is a very clever woman, 
and keeps hertelf well informed. She and Mon- 
sieur Eugene are now en route for Paris." 

"There you are mistaken," he said, "They 
have both been detained by the strong hand of 
the law. They will he here to-morrow to answer 
to the charge of forgery." 

The trial had occupied but a few days when 
Guy returned from the court-room with news for 
his wife. 

"My dear," he said, "these French people 
have not the ghost of a chance of proving them- 
selves innocent. The evidence against them 
is so overwhelming that no one has a doubt 
of their guilt. They have absolutely no case 
at all." 

She did not speak immediately. 



" Do you know that this is bad news to me?" 
she asked, at length. " I cannot bear to begin 
my new lite by ruining two people and sending 

them to prison." 

"What!" he cried, playfully. "Tears in my 
wife's eyes because these conspirators have not 
succeeded in robbing her? I believe you would 
be glad to know that they had escajied the pun- 
ishment which they so richly deserve." 

"Yes," she answered. 

"My foolish little wife, you must dry your 
eyes, for you have your wish. Madame and 
Monsieur La Brie did not appear in court to-day. 
When the matter was inquired into, it was dis- 
covered that they had recognized the hopeless- 
ness of their case, and, forfeiting their bail, had 
run away so as to escape their punishment." 

"They will not escape punishment," she said. 
"Madame has been a leader of fashion — a sort 
of solar light about which five hundred smaller 
planets revolved. She will have to give up her 
home, her position in society, and will be a fu- 
gitive. Eugene La Brie will have a similar ex- 
perience. Is there not punishment enough in 
all this?" 

" Perhaps there is, Mrs. Wiseacres, " he replied. 
" But now let us dismiss these conspirators from 
our minds, and talk of our own plans and pros* 
pects. Are you almost ready to return home 
with me?" 

She drew nearer to him. 

"I am ready now," she said. "I ran away 
from my last guardian, but I am willing to fol- 
low my new one, if need be, to the uttermost 
parts of the earth." 







SAY JJUT ENOUGH. 

Who's full ot words, instructed vtvW by age, 
Waetes not tiia breath by idle verbiage. 
First deeply ponder — see thy tlionglile are good ; 
No harm Glow utteraoco, if with aenee endued. 

Within thy niind'a deep womb thy thoughts mature 
f^ay but enough, or thou miiet e'en endure 
Tby hearer's Mem "Enough." Speak thou aright, 
Or worst than epeecblees beast will be thy plight. 



FOR Ihe BOYS and GIRLS 





Fffl m FOR THE YOUiER HERS OF 



BHRT'S HKROISM. 



BERT flREEX was an nwkvvar-i, frt<kkd- 
tacu Ihjv, and not vcrv well likwl unions; 
the oflirr lii.ys of tin; villnEe. H.- "ii,^ the 
liiggcst dunce in tho vill;ij;o siliool, anil tlierc^ 
WHS hardly a child in tho neigh ho rhond who hail 
not taunted him with his awkward niaiiiicrs. 
Bt'rt lived with hi;- mothiT in 
All old log honse on the very 
edge of a i^reat Maine forest. 

Jlis father was dead, and 
his mother did sewing fnr a 
living, but ]!ert helped what 
he could \>y slnx>ting all .••"rts 
of small game, with whicli 
tho outskirts of the forest 
abounded. 

His mother had warned him 
not to go far into the interior, 
for there were larger animals 
there — far too large for a l)oy 
to cope with. 

Day after day he startetl out 
with his dog and gun to look 
for son^cthing for his mother's 
supper; but the bi)ys, whi> 
saw nothing but bis shulHin^f 
gait and downcast look, would 
taunt bini at< be passed, and 
Bomctimeti llingtbingsat him. 

" There goes pretty Iieriie ! " 
they would cry when they saw 
him. "He is g<iing to kill 
lions and bears for sui)]ict 1 "' 
But Bert never turned back to 
reply to their taunts, fi>r his 
mother had always toM him 
it was better tn say nothing. 

Probably if his father had 
VoL XLVr.-<i. 



lived bis training would have been 
a meek little woman like Mrs. Crcen 
counsel her son \i, be silent, wlicn, 
j^oml, sound thrashing apiece would 
the boys to respect him a little. 
One day Tom Wav's father missed 
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from his flock, and the footprints of a bear were 
discovered near the sheep-fold. 

The farmers turned out in a body to track the 
beast ; but, although they searched all day, they 
•could not find it. 

The next morning another neighbor had lost a 
lamb, and again tliey searched, but could find 
no trace of Bruin. 

Then they began watching- for him at night 
with their lanterns and guns, but just so long as 
they watched the bear kept away from their 
•sheep-pens. 

Then one dav fresh tracks were discovered in 
another direction, and a lamb was missed by the 
poorest man in the village. 

Bert Green said nothing, but he was thinking 
very deeply. His nature was a sluggish one, 
but when it was aroused it was far more intense 
than that of others who were quicker and 
brighter. 

He had alwavs been sensitive about his awk- 
-wardness, and the fact that the bovs did not like 
him had grieved him terribly. 

Over and over again he had gone to his mother 
-with the tears in his eyes, and begged her to tell 
him how he could make the boys like him ; but 
unfortunately the poor woman could not advise 
"him in the matter. The boys were so tantalizing 
that she was afraid it was hopeless. 

But this matter of the bear was worrying Bert 
greatly. He thought it was too bad that the 
poorest man in the village should be robbed and 
no one be able to catch the robber. And so one 
day lie started out with his dog and gun, but 
-without telling his mother the deed that he was 
planning. 

The boys shouted at him as he passed, but he 
only blushed and walked on a bit faster. 

'* Bring home the bear ! '' shouted Tom Way, 
jeeringly. *' Bring the bear home for supper, 
my pretty Bertie ! '' 

Bert bit his lips and his cheeks burned hotter, 
but a moment later he whispered fiercely : 

'^ I ?r/// bring home the bear, if for no other 
reason than to make those bad-mannered boys 
respect me.'' 

But at candle-light Bert had not come home. 
Mrs. Green was half-frantic, and ran out among 
her neighbors. 

**0h, my boy! my boy!" she cried, wring- 



ing her hands. ** What if the bear has caught 
and killed my Bertie 1 " 

Even the boys were awed and frightened at her 
grief. It seemed terrible to them to think of be- 
ing alone in the forest in the darkness of the 
night with bears, and perhaps wolves, prowling 
all about one. 

They began to be sorry for their treatment of 
Bert, and to wish they had not told him to 
bring the bear home for supper. 

It was not very long before the searching party 
started, going in different directions as soon as 
thev reached the forest. 

They searched mile after mile, swinging their 
lanterns around them, and keeping a tight grip 
on their guns to be ready for action in a minute. 

At last, almost in the heart of the woods, 
Bert's shrill voice replied faintly to the shouts of 
the searchers. Delighted at the sound, they ran 
quickly in his direction, and, parting the under- 
brush below some gigantic trees, they saw a 
spectacle that filled them with horror. 

There, indeed, was poor Bert, alive before 
their eyes, but he was so weak from pain that 
he could not move from his ])osition, and there, 
not ten feet away, was a monstrous bear, snarl- 
ing with rage and trying to get at him. 

He had shot at it twice and crippled it, and 
then had fallen himself and sprained his ankle. 

The bear would have crawled to him, and 
probably half eaten him up if it had not been 
for his dog, who defended him nobly. 

Standing between her master and the brute, 
she had bitten and snapped, and snapped and 
bitten until the bear was worn out with its rage 
and pain, and was easily disposed of with the 
butt end of a musket. 

They picked Bert up carefully and carried 
him home, with the dog at their heels wagging 
her tail most joyously. 

And oh, what a fuss thev all made over Bert 
when the bear was dragged home and exhibited 
before the neighbors ! 

When the boys all mustered together and 
went over to Mrs. Green's cottage the next morn- 
ing to see the bear they were all a good deal 
more awkward than the bov whom thev had 
laughed at. Not one of them could look the hero 
in the face, for the realization of their past rude- 
ness made them ashamed to meet him. 
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AN AMERICAN PRINCESS.* 

Bv EVELYN RAYMOND. 
CHAPTER XVIII.— Continued. 
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ICHNESS indeed to one 
*-j MY iia -"ft ^ in her pitiful plight for 

' B J f*-w^ ^" ^ niche in the wall 
i" f^»' O though higher than her 

^ J|. K ^ head she saw a pile of 

the jerked beef which 
the Indians prepare to 
withstand the changes 
of time Beside this was also a basket of corn 
ground fit for samp a few potatoes a tin box 
partially filled with the hard tack familiar to the 
reservations, and a bottle of the inevitable " fire- 
water." 

"Well, I eha'n't starve, that's certain ; and 
I'm not in the dark. Now, if I could only find 
water I Perhaps I can. Ouleon couldn't cook 
that corn without it, and I don't believe he'd 
eat it raw ; else why should there be a kettle or 
pail over tiiere ? I'm sure it's Ouleon's home, 
where he Uvea every day, and that he'll soon 
come back. I'll just help myself to one of those 
crackers, and then I'll hunt the water, I've 
found so much, the etory won't be half perfect 
if I don't find that, too." 

She had much ado to reach the food, it was so 
high above her head ; and when she caught a 
glimpse of the hungry, gleaming eyes of the 
white fox looking up at her from the ground, 
she understood why it had been so placed. But 
she was agile and ingenious, and she presently 
brought enough of the loose stones which lay 
around the wall to make a sort of stepping- block. 
Mounted on this she could reach tlie store of 
food ; and, frightened by the fox's hunger, she 
threw him down a bit of the dried beef and pro- 
ceeded on her tour of exploration, 

"It's a big place. It's ever so much higher 
in some parts than any room in our house, and 
the walls are just lovely. The further in I go 
the whiter and more curious they are ; the 
damper, too, it is. The-se beautiful things grow- 
ing upward out of the fioor arc stalagmites, and 
thoee up yonder are s-.alaclites — I remember 
leading all about them i.fter Dad and I'd been to 
aee a cave near 'Frisco, Dear dad ! if lie were 
only here ! He'd tell me more in a minute than 
I'd learn in a week studying all by myself. 
Well, it's wet here, surely ; and, to make it all 
right, I mutt find that spring. Oh, here comes 
• Begun in the 



Sir Fox After more meat? Well, you'll have 
to wait and ask your master tor that," 

PresentU as she stooped to admire an espe- 
cially lo\el\ formation of the limestone, she saw 
what looked like a path, and, after a further ex- 
amination the actual imprint of a moccasined 
foot 

That s good ; it must lead somewhere — I 
hope if not to the outer air, at least to water." 

The last desire was realizeil. Beyond the 
path, where it terminated in a little grotto, was 
a pool of water as cold and clear as that of the 
Fairy Spring itself. The pool was fed by invisi- 
ble springs, and the surplus flowed gently north- 
ward in a tiny channel with a continuous rip- 
pling sound that it was company to hear. 

"Thank the dear God for that, I'll take a 
drink of it first, then go back and bring the lit- 
tle kettle. Probably there is brushwood some- 
where in the cave for a fire. Ouleon is a tidy 
fellow in bis housekeeping, and I'll praise him 
for it when I see him. He's evidently fixed 
everything here for a long stay — through the 
rainy season, I suppose. I wonder when he 
will come back !" 

Ouleon inis tidy, and thrift)- as well. His life 
at the mission, where he had been one of the 
house servants, had given him ideas of comfort 
above that of his own tribe and this was one 
reason why, now that he had left the mission, he 
passed his days in solitude. He visited his own 
settlement when he wished, but of his comings 
and goings nobody theie took great heed. To 
this thriftiness and forethought against a day of 
need, Patience Kliot would always own her 
Hfe. 

" Well, if here isn't a bed ! — or what will an- 
swer for one !" she exclaimed, when after several 
hours more had passed and the supper she had 
fixed against her captor's return had waited long, 
she set out in another direction on a second tour 
of discovery. 

But it was not exactly a bed. It was a store 
of Navajo blankets, the sight of which would 
have made old Rosa's eyes grow big with envy. 
They had never been usetl, and had evidently 
been put where they were for safe keeping. But 
Patience had no scruples against appropriating 
them to her own use, and returning to the larger 
October number. 
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part of the cavern she piled them up high and 
threw herself down upon them. 

She did not mean to sleep just yet, but she 
did ; and so soundly that many hours passed 
before she awoke to find the white fox lying at 
her feet. She was dazed at her surroundings, so 
different from her luxuriously appointed room at 
home, and as the full significance of her situa- 
tion forced itself upon her mind she buried her 
face in the blankets again and sobbed aloud. 

**Dad! Oh, my precious Dad! Can't you 
feel me calling you, even if you can't hear? I'm 
alone — forsaken — lost !'' 

An answer came. An answer so different from 
the loving response she craved that it seemed to 
curdle the blood upon the hearer's heart. 

A cry, harsh, discordant, horrible, rose and 
filled the silence of the great cavern. Echoed 
again and again through its unknown depths 
and passages, till it seemed to come from above, 
below, and all about her ; and fleeing, she knew 
and cared not whither, Patience ran screaming 
into the darkness beyond. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

THE VISION OF T U L I T A . 

When Tulita left her home bv the arrovo on 
that night when Ramon so relaxed his guard, 
she passed swiftly from the valley to the moun- 
tains beyond, and half-way up the ascent lift- 
ed her face upward as if her eyes would drink in 
all the grand beauty of that vast solitude, even 
as her cramped lungs had already filled them- 
selves with the pure air, so different to that she 
had endured within the hut. 

High above her, perched on a rocky point, 
stood a majestic figure bathed in the moonlight, 
which, in that rarefied atmosphere, seemed to 
clothe it with a sort of halo. 

Tulita caught her breath. ^* It is the spirit of 
the great chief, my father ! He has come back 
from his unseen abode to counsel me." 

The superstitions of her race and those of her 
later mission-training mingled to fill her soul 
with a ])rofound awe, and, prostrating herself at 
the foot of the crag, she cried aloud : ^ ^ Here am I, 
Prince of thy people ; be it unto me as thou wilt !' ' 

For a moment there was silence, and then old 
Ramon, who was himself half-fanatic and had 
strange seasons of ^*conununion" with equally 
strange and unseen powers, sent down an answer- 
ing cry : ** What doest thou here, Tulita? Thou 
dost well to tremble before me. When gave I 
thee permission to leave the safety of thy 
home?'' 



Tulita' s spirit retumied at this assumption on 
the part of her old attendant. She loved him 
sincerely, but she fully felt herself a ** Princess," 
and chafed at any tone of authority, even from 
one so faithful as Ramon. 

^*0h, is it so? Is it only thee, my uncle? 
Well, then, know that the day has yet to dawn 
on which Tulita de la Vega will ask leave of any 
man to do what she wills !" 

Habit is a great controller of men's moods. 
Ramon, in his ordinary life, was almost abjectly 
humble before this maiden, to whom he looked 
for the restoration of his decayed race. Had not 
the stars foretold it ? Was he not at that mo- 
ment consulting them, and did they not promise 
that this restoration should be speedy? 

^* In verity, Daughter of the Mighty, thou say- 
est. Even now I read thy fate in the vault above. 
But I had not finished the reading. And if I re- 
proved thee for that thou hast done, it was be- 
cause no chance must be run that will eiManger 
thy life. Thou art not for thyself, Tulita de la 
Vega, but for others. The wound thou suffered 
has not yet healed sufficiently for thee to cast 
aside all prudence. Seven times more should the 
sun have run his course before " 

^^By seven sun-courses I should have been 
dead, surely. Much Tulita can endure, but not 
imi)risonment. Besides, hast thou seen my fos- 
ter brother Ouleon, the Eagle Feather, since I 
have been within mv home?" 

*^No; nor have I wished to," answered the 
old man, gloomily. He had descended and she 
ascended till now they stood side by side mid- 
way the crag, able to gaze upon one another's 
faces and read in each other's eyes the things 
which the lips did not speak. 

*' Ouleon is of my blood, Ramon the Wise. 
He, too, is the son of a great chief." 

^^ In verity ; but the son of a chief who be- 
trayed his people. So will Ouleon do." 

''So shall Ouleon not do!" retorted Tulita, 
hotlv. ** He shall not be a traitor." 

'^ What I have said I have said." 

**What thou hast said I will unsay. Dost 
thou know where my brother is, old Ramon the 
Croaker ?' ' 

** No ; and if I did I would not tell thee. He 
is unworthy thy anxiety. He ! — ' Coyote Jack,' 
the scoff and plaything of the palefaces ? Ugh I 
Ps-t-tt !" 

Tulita' s face flushed. There was something 
degrading, to her mind, in the fact that Ouleon 
was defrauded of his rightful name by their 
white neighbors, but she did not share the old 
warrior's contempt for her brother's calling. 
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chill in the air, and thou hast been a caged bird 
for long. I will remain. I must look for a 
fresh supply of serpents. Those who went with 
us on that Noche Buena suffered even worse than 
thou. A curse was on them, I think, and they 
are dead. I did not tell thee before, until I 
could bring thee others. Go back, and they 
shall come. See ! I have brought the soft basket 
and all the charms.'' 

For answer Tulita caught up the familiar re- 
cepticle, and with a gesture of infinite disgust 
threw it from her. 

*' So ends that life, old Ramon ! I have done 
with all such tasks. I will be seen no more 
upon the street of the city for such a purpose. 
No ; I have other plans for my people — far bet- 
ter plans, far greater good than the paltry calling 
I have hitherto followed can ever bring them." 

*^ Tulita, daughter of my soul, what has come 
to thee ? Thou wert never like this before ? Is 
thy head gone strange with all this silence in the 
cabin?" 

**What has come to me? A knowledge of 
better things." 

''What better ? How ? Thou has been shut 
up alone. Whom sawest thou to teach thee — 
strangeness T ' 

**A word changed' me, Ramon. One little 
word. It was spoken by the lips of a daughter 
of our enemies." 

' ' What word ? By whom ?' ' 

'* By that other ' Princess,' as her own people 
call her. She whose head is covered with a 
fleece of gold, whose skin is fair as the lilies in 
the pool, whose voice is like the tinkle of the 
brook yonder among the stones, and whose 
laughter like that waterfall. ' ' 

** H-hm. The daughter of the rich man, who 
suffered thee to go away as if thou had been 
guilty and he generous. Pouf ! What are such 
to thee — these usurpers where we have ruled for- 
ever? But the word — what was the word?" 

Ramon bent forward eagerly, scanning Tulita' s 
beautiful face. 

*' The word was ' Friend ' ; " and the face into 
which he gazed became transfigured. 

''Friend! Friend! Pouf! I tell thee, 
Daughter of the Plain, there is no friendship be- 
tween thee and her. It is a lie." 

"It is the truth. ^ Friend.^ Hear it — learn 
it-— believe it. Iler lips could not lie, ever — nor 
mine. We two girls, speaking that one word, 
have solved the problem of two nations. Thou 
wilt see. It has been revealed to me, Ramon ; 
even as thy visions have shown thee other truths. 
Our hands, clasped above the hatred of two 



peoples, shall hide it forever. Oh, my Ramon 1 
I see it — I see it ! The comfort — the beauty — 
the peace that shall be over all this, through ub, 
two Princesses of one land, two handmaidens of 
one Great Spirit !" 

She swept her hands about her with a gesture 
that included all that great stretch of land, and, 
overcome by her own emotion, sank down upon 
her knees with her face hidden in her blanket. 



CHAPTER XX. 

ouleon's story to tulita. 

Ramon waited until Tulita arose from her 
knees ; then he asked : "Art thou yet ready to 
return to thy home by the arroyo, Daughter of 
the Plain ? Whatever seems good to thee, old 
Ramon wull do. There are other ways of earning 
money than by toying with serpents. Thou 
sayest truly, and dwell thou in peace. I, a war- 
rior, will find food for the women and children. 
The youths of the village shall arise and help 
me. Too long they tarry in idleness, while 
thou " 

"Peace, Ramon the Wise. In some things 
thou mistakest. The youths will not arise and 
labor for women till they have been taught how. 
I — Tulita — will teach them. But not yet ; let 
them idle still a few davs — what matters it? In 
the end they will stand up — men. So I have 
seen in the visions of the silent days and nights, 
while this was healing — for it u healed. I am a 
prisoner to pain no longer." The girl held up 
her arm that had been broken, and waved it 
gently to and fro. 

"Yes ; but healed bones are not always strong 
bones. Seven more suns — 
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"Healed bones must gather strength where 
they will. Is it fit that I, Tulita, daughter of a 
king, should be as hard to cure of evils as poorer 
clay ? No matter ; it is well enough. I am not 
again going to the home by the arroyo till I 
bring my brother with me. Too long I have 
suffered him to toss the burden upon my shoul- 
ders ; too long he has been heaping up the 
money that should feed our households. He 

must come now and show himself a prince, or 

But he muM, There is no other way." 

"Coyote Jack — a prince ! Take care. He is 
a fool. His head is in the clouds, his feet in the 
mud. Bv and bv he will stumble and fall 
fiat. Then who will lift him up? Place not 
thy trust upon the renegade son of a renegade 
chief, Tulita, my Princess." 

"As for thee, Ramon, though I love thee 
above all who dwell with me, if thou speakest 
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again one word against my Ouleon I will ask thy 
counsel again no more, forever. I have said it ; 
and what Tulita says, she does." 

Ramon shrugged his shoulders slightly. Other- 
wise he gave no sign that he had heard and un- 
derstood, her. 

"Where wilt thou look for Ouleon, my 
daughter?" 

'* Where, but in the secret homes of his 
people?" 

** They are many, and the storms have been 
fierce ; the roads to some will be impassable. 
Thou wilt take care, Tulita?" 

**Ye8; fear thou nothing for me. I will re- 
member. I will take care, since through me, we 
both agree, shall come the blessing of the red 
man I" answered the maiden, smiling fondly 
into the venerable face above her. 

"The blessing of the red man ; thou art, in- 
deed, to be that, Princess de la Vega. What 
matters it if we two, in our visions, reach the 
same end, that it may be, by different trails? 
The blessing — take mine ; and if good betide 
thee, or ill, thou wilt find old Ramon ready and 
waiting either to rejoice or weep with thee." 

The girl knelt down, and the old chief mut- 
tered some words of his native tongue above her 
downcast eyes, then raised her to her feet. 

"Farewell, Ramon ! Thou remainest the last, 
the best, of all the warriors. I go for Ouleon. 
He shall give thee the money he has hoarded, 
and thou shalt buy all things needful for the vil- 
lage. He has enough for that, also to go bravely 
to the Great White Father in the far-away coun- 
cil. Have faith ; I will bring Ouleon and money. 
Farewell." 

They parted without further speech. Ramon 
took the way into the valley, Tulita sped upward 
and over the mountain ; but neither turned in 
his tracks to gaze after the other, though both 
felt in some indefinable way that this parting 
was more than ordinary. Tulita, indeed, put 
some of her thought into words, though only the 
night-birds circling about her heard them ; but 
ihey relieved her spirit of a tension too strong, 
and restored her faith in herself and in her fu- 
ture, ^t 

"As I have left the village by the arroyo and 
the home where I have dwelt in i<^norance till 
the visions came, so have I put all the old life 
away. I folded it in the blankets and buried it 
in the ashes upon the hearth. The old Tulita is 
dead ; the new Tulita lives, to grow noble and 
great in blessing — worthy of her who called La 

There was magic in the little word. The girl's 



sadness all fell from her ; her step became again 
buoyant, and her rich voice broke into the wild, 
sweet strains of one of her tribal hymns. StiU 
singing, she came after a while to a cavern in 
the canon, down which she had descended, and 
paused before its low opening to give a shrill, 
peculiar cry. 

There was no answer ; but Tulita had resolved 
to begin with this, the first of a series of cave- 
dwellings which honeycombed that gulch, and if 
she did not find Ouleon there, to try the next 
and the next till the last. Even all these bailing, 
she would not be discouraged ; there were other 
canons among the mountains, and almost innu- 
merable other secret dwellings. 

"They are the last homes the palefaces have 
left to us undisturbed, and among them some- 
where is that one which shall some day be dis- 
covered, that the old, old mission- fathers knew, 
where the yellow gold lies deeper and richer 
than anywhere else in all the land. Where? I 
wonder ; and when will it be found ? If it might 
be by me, and soon, how swiftly would I make ^ 
this wilderness a garden such as no white man 

ever owned ! In it But I must not dream 

again ; dreams are for the time of illness, action 
for health. Ouleon ! mv brother !" 

This time she sent her voice down the hollow 
opening in the canon wall with a cry like the 
eagle's itself, and this time an answering cry 
greeted her. 

' ' So soon ? That is well. I had not hoped 
so much. Only the cry was faint ; and lest I be 
mistaken, and make the long journey inward 
u])on a fruitless quest, * Hallo !' again. Ouleon, 
art thou within?" 

No person who had not previously known it 
would ever have supposed the small aperture 
down which Tulita proposed to pass was the en- 
trance to anything save the burrow of some 
beast ; and the fresh debris piled about it showed 
that it had been undisturbed since the rains be- 
gan. These had now ceased for a time, but it 
was too early to consider them over for the year, 
and Tulita had remembered this in her decision 
to set out that night to find her foster brother. 

*^Tu-li-ta!" 

"It is Ouleon ! He knows my voice," cried 
the girl, and throwing herself flat upon her 
stomach, began working her way swiftly through 
the long, narrow passage by pushing her hand 
before her head and clutching at the roughnesses 
of the way. Ver}' speedily she disappeared from 
the outer world, as one of her own serpents 
might have retired into its hole and with some- 
thing of its same sinuous motion. 
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But when she had thus proceeded to twice her 
body's length the passage suddenly enlarged 
into a spacious chamber, from which other pas- 
sages led into other rooms, all showing traces of 
long occupancy, and some showing also the 
beautiful limestone formations which had so en- 
raptured the eves of Patience Eliot in her own 
prison house. 

^*Ouleon, my brother !" 

**Here, Tulita, my sister/' 

Her eyes grew quickly accustomed to the 
darkness, which was tempered slightly by the 
few rays of light that penetrated the narrow pas- 
sage. She was able at once to find her brother, 
but she became chill with fear as she perceived 
that he did not offer to rise and greet her, nor 
even to at all change his recumbent position. 

''Ouleon, whv art thou like this? Is it ill- 
ness, or * fire water '?" 

*^It is the work of the white man, Tulita. 
For more davs than I remember have I been 
here. ' ' 

** Alone?" 

''Whv not alone?" 

*'Thou speakest of a white man. Who? 
When? Where?" 

**And thou askest as many questions as the 
silly old women in the village. Listen ! But 
first, of thyself. Was thy hurt a bad one, Tu- 
lita?" 

** No matter. It is past." 

'*It made me wuld for revenge. I tried to 
avenge thee that very night. Upon those, also, 
who had caused thee thy trouble." 

** Ouleon ! Quick ! What dost thou mean ?" 

''Art thou pleased, Tulita? I am glad. Then 
I know that I was right. I feared — a little — 
that thou would blame me. Well, another time. 
. Fate is fate. They cannot escape." 

Tulita put her hand on Ouleon' s forehead. It 
was cool, and his breath came evenly. He w\is 
not, then, suffering from that fever which did 
sometimes distort his thought, and which the old 
padres had called ** crazed." 

''Ouleon, tell me, first. Art thou in nee<l of 
anything I can do now ?" 

" No. Ouleon is an eagle. The eagle may 
suffer a broken wing, but does it therefore com- 
plain? Wilt thou listen ?" 

"Yes, yes." 

" On that last night in the city. Thou hadst 
been thrown down and injured. Had not old 
Ramon been there beside thee I would have 
beei^ But it was better so, I thought. It gave 
me a chance for that vengeance which I meant 
should be swift and sure. Besides, these white 



skins have more money in their pouches than I 
can earn catching my little beasts in many a 
dav. To be rid of them, that thev never more 
should harm a daughter of my people, and at 
the same time fill my bosom with that precious 
money which we will need when we go up to the 
great pow-wow. Truly, I was in the highest 
favor. ' ' 

"Ouleon, of whom art thou speaking? Quick,, 
the names !" 

"Thev call her the other ' Princess ' Eliot. 
The rich man and his child, thou must surely 
know them. They talked with thee that night." 

Tulita had become verv calm. She was cold 
with apprehension, but she would not again in- 
terrupt this story by any question. Ouleon 
went on : 

"I knew a way. The best way and the 
surest. I took it. I got me a poison to kill me 
a hundred covotes, and I drank ' fire water ' till 
my heart was in a glow. Then I mounted and 
rode for life — for death ! They, too, would 
mount and ride, but I would be the first at the 
Fairv Spring. Onlv — the old white man — curse 
him*!" 

'^ Well?" asked Tulita, with a gasp. 

"But for him it would have been all well; 
exactly as the trap was set the prey would have 
been snared. But he came. He always comes. 
He came, I say, and he rode beside me all the 
way, or nearly. Then he pretended to go away 
to the lower ranch, and I was free. It worked. 
I had planned it all before ; how I could stop 
the coming and the flowing of the spring. It 
worked. Into the little channel it trickled 
safely ; but in the pool, where I had stopped it 
well, where all men and all beasts which pass 
that way always must drink, I put the poison. 
Av, it worked, for the horse lav dead that tasted 
it but once." 

Even in the dimness Tulita could see the sat- 
isfaction which overspread the haggard, sinister 
face of the speaker. 

" The others— did thev also drink ? " 

"No; for that white man — my enemy — he 
had not gone away. He had hidden, and when 
thev came he cried out and warned them. I 
shot him and he fell ; I thought that he was 
dead, but when I went back after all was still he 
had been taken awav. If he died he came back 
to life again, for he met me in the canon, or on 
the mem above it, and — here I am. But, that 
other princess — long will the days and nights be 
to her, where she is shut up in the darkness ; for 
she will not have what Ouleon has had — sweet 
thoughts of revenge achieved — to comfort her." 
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Tulita'a natural affection, always strong and 
{irotecting, seemed suddenly frozen within iier. 
TViw — her Ouleon, from whom she had hoped so 
much ? But her agonized euriosity was the only 
emotion of which she viae conscious. 

" How comes she in the darkness, Ouleon?'" 

"As fate willed. There was trouble in the 
rich man's places ; trouble which OuU'on began, 
and the fool white men took up and (inished. 
I had set them to fighting one another, like birds 
of prey, and I was satisfied. Then, afterward, 
as I went down the gulch toward that cavern be- 
yond, I saw her — the white Princess — imprisoned 
there by the Btorm, She wns on her white horse, 
and only I might get her tree. Did I ? I went 
to her, and she trusted me. Tliey are all fools, 
these palefaces. So I blindfolded her eyes and 
led her all the perilous way. Without me she 
would have died in the cafion, unless her own 
people had found her in time ; or she would else 
have died crossing the Ledge of Death. But 
with my care she lived, and still lives, n priMiuer, 
as I am : but not, like me, a prisoner by choice, 
who can free himself at his will — when hie 
strenffth comes back." 

Tulita sat silent, too moved to speak, and pon- 
dering how best to accomplish the object which 
she had resolved upon the very instant that 
Ouleon had uttered the reassuring words, "still 
lives." 

"Did I not well, Tulita?" 

" I will tell thee that later. Let me hear the 
finish of the tale ; there is more to come." 

"Surely. I left her secure ; but there is food 
enough, She will live a long time ; and for 
company there is the fox and the owls above her 
head. When I can walk once more I will go 
back. I will offer her freedom for her money, 
and I will not release her without it. She will 
promiee, but — I don't know ; I get confused, 
some way. It was the fall he sent me to — curse 
him 1" 

' ' What fall, Ouleon, my brother ? ' ' asked Tuli- 
ta, sisterly affection again returning to her heart. 

"The man I shot and hoped to kill. When I 
had left the white girl in her prison 1 took her 
horse home. Ah ! I remember. I was to de- 
mand money from her father, not from her. He 
would see tVie horse, and he would believe ; and 
I would make the price a large oue. But, in- 
fl>ad " 

"InslCftd?" 

"That man again ! He was there at the brink 

of the mcjM, with hatred in his heart and revenge 

iu his hand. He had loved the palefaces, his 

frieoida ; ao he hated me, their enemy. He spake 
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with me, and he struck me. I rolled over and 
over. It was a long stretch to the bottom of the 
gulch, and any other would have died ; but not 
Ouleon. A day and a night I lay there ; then I 
crept — crept to this. It was the nearest. There 
is always food in these caverns, I know not in 
which I will ever pass the night, and what 1 do 
not bring to them other braves do. No bones 
were broken. I shall be well again ; but my 
head — I like best to lie stil! and wait. When 
hunger comes I crawl away and eat, but it is lit- 
tle ; and water is always here at my hand. Art 
pleased, Tulita de la Vega?" 

"I shall be better pleased when thou tellest 

me in what cave she lives and suffers, tliis other 

would-be princess." The tone of her voice was 

intended to disarm his suspicion, and it did, 

"Thou couldst not set her free, Tulita." 

"Why should I try? But why could I not?" 

" Beiause before the entrance ia a rock which 

only many men can move, or — he who hiowx Hi 

"Then, if I could not move it, nor be so 
moved by her entreaties, thou mightst as well 
tell me just where it is. I will go and look upon 
it from the outside, and reflect upon the revenge 
my Ouleon has wrought." n 

" I do not mind that, Tulita. Thou art a fee- 
ble child, and the strength of thy hand is the 
strength of a bird's claw. North, north, and 
north again, where the manzanite is thick and 
there is a cross of stones, such as the }iadi-ei< 
used to heap in their joumeyings to and fro." 

"But such crosses are plentiful as the clouds 
in the sky." 

" But not a croeti all of white stones. Ouleon 
knows. Did he not help to build it just within 
the sheltering rocks? I tell thee, Tulita, that is 
the cavern where the gold will some day be 
found. I, Ouleon, will find it I live there 
mostly, just for that, so that no other brave mav 
suspect and find it." 

"The gold! Ouleon, art thou crazed indeed ! 
These palefaces have sharp eyes. While thou 
liest here laughing to have shut her up, that 
other princess may already have been digging it 
out herself. Her hair is of gold. I have heard 
it said in the city that her father has but to touch 
a thing and it turns to gold. Thou hast wrought 
thine own undoing, Ouleon, my brother. Un- 

" Unless? Quick, Tulita!" 

Forgetful of the wounds and bruises which 
had been so terrible, and which were still far 
from healed, the Indian raised himself upon his 
elbow and scanned her face. 
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The Princess bad lighted the rush-lamp and 
placed it beside her. Its rays illumined her 
beautiful countenance, over which so many con- 
flicting emotions played. 

^^ Unless you tell me exactly how to find her, and 
so protect the treasure." 

**But if I tell thee, what good? Thpu canst 
not move the door of rock. I might shoic thee, 
I could never tell thee its secret !" cried Ouleon, 
in despair ; for his weakened brain could now 
grasp but one idea ; and wholly merged in his 
fear of losing an unknown and doubtful treasure 
was the other fear of having his prisoner escape 
without a rich ransom. 

" But is there no other way ?" 

" None that admits of entrance. There is one 
-^a spot, a vein or fissure in the cafion wall it- 
self — through which one might look down upon 
her and gloat upon her misery." 

** Then tell it to me quick, my brother !" 

He believed her at one with himself — and told. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

A TALK THROUGH THE CAVERN^S ROOF. 

TuLiTA crawled back out of the cavern in 
which she had found Ouleon ; but she had no 
sooner reached the outer air than she regretted 
having done so little for his personal comfort. 
Her love for Patience Eliot had sprung up sud- 
denly in her heart — an absorbing affection, noble 
and beautiful, and that was to influence all her 
life for good. But the old saying, ** Blood is 
thicker than water," is no truer anywhere than 
among those people who live according to natu^ 
ral instincts without the restraints of a higher 
civilization. 

**He said that she had food and drink if she 
would use it, while he — poor Ouleon ! Those 
whom the Great Spirit has deprived of some- 
thing here" — and she tapped her forehead — 
** should be the especial care of their own house- 
holds. I will go back and help him first ; it is 
my duty." 

In a few moments she again appeared in the 
cavern, and, to Ouleon^ s now greatly excited 
fancy, like a tormenting spirit. The fever which 
had lain dormant in his veins rose and burned 
fiercely, and his wild ravings frightened Tulita 
while they all the more convinced her that she 
had been wise to return. 

She resolutely put all thoughts of Patience 
from her as she set to work to allay his distress. 

**He is suffering great pain, that is plain ; and 
the heat in his temples is terrible. Well, I can 
help that, at least. I saw some of that fever- 



weed outside this very cavern ; I will get it and 
bruise it at once," thought Tulita, and crawled 
back again into the outer air. 

She cared little for the troubles of this difficult 
passage to and fro, and quickly returned with 
the plant in her hand. Bruising the great cool 
leaves, she bound them about Ouleon' s head ; 
and at the grateful touch he opened his eyes and 
smiled faintly. He was evidently a very ill man, 
and Tulita made haste to fetch the gourd of wa- 
ter fresh from the little spring that, as in most 
other caves of that cafion, bubbled close at hand. 

All night she tended her foster brother, though 
her heart ached with its longing to reach and set 
free the girl about whom all her young imagina- 
tion clustered with ideal romance. And all night 
she listened to his broken utterances — fragments 
of the dreams which had filled his unbalanced 
mind, or of the sordid habits of his life. 

But toward morning the tenor of his thoughts 
seemed changed, and Tulita listened with quick- 
ened interest as the words, **Gold," ** Swing 
right — left — up — down," **The owls hoot," 
**Food enough," **Die, die, die!" and a great 
many similar disjointed phrases proved that his 
brain was then busy with his last piece of treach- 
ery — the imprisonment of Patience Eliot, and its 
possible consequences. 

^* Swing right — left — up— down," repeated the 
coyote hunter again and again, and once after 
such repetition he added, angrily : ** Why dost 
thou tarry, Tulita ? I have told thee ! She will 
get it — she will get it all ! The gold— quick ! 
— if she is not free — she must not — the goldP' 

Tulita laid her hands upon the tossing hands 
of the sick Indian and held them firmly. The 
touch quieted his restlessness, and after a little 
he relapsed into a deep slumber from which Tu- 
lita knew he would wake a sane man, though a 
much weaker one. But she hailed the silence 
gratefully, glad of a chance to sit and think over 
the words she had heard, and which she knew 
referred to Patience. 

*^ After he rouses once more I will cook him a 
breakfast of beef and biscuit ; and I will make 
him tea of the slumber-bush ; then he will lie at 
ease and peace for hours, and I — can set that 
other princess free. ' ' 

Soothed by lier own plans, Tulita also sank 
into a refreshing sleep, from which she waked at 
daybreak, and set to work to care for her Ouleon 
as she had designed. 

He, indeed, slept late under the healing effects of 
the leaves upon his brow ; but he woke at length, 
and eagerly ate the food prepared by Tulita, and 
drank deep draughts of the sweet-flavored tea. 



"Thou hast the gift of women, TuliU, my 
sister. Thou canat heal all ills. I have longed 
for thee sorely aometimes, when the pain racked 
inj- limbs. But, mostly, I have not suffered 
much. Now I will suffer no more. I will drink 
and sleep, Tulita, and when I wake we will go 
together, thou and I, to that cavern in the north 
where she is, alone with the gold. There is gold 
upon her head, too, thou sayest. It is a part of 
that But what — art angry, Tulita?" 

" \ot angry, my brother ; but Ihoii art coni- 
fortahle and on the road to health. I will go 
now, and come again." 

" Where wilt thou go ? " 

"To speak with thv prisoner, I.'^ that not 
well?" 

"Yes ; but thou can^t not let her out. No ; 
I took care for that. Only, some day, if thou 
wilt Bwear to be faithful, I will show thee how 
to open the great door of Uie cavern. Nobody 
alive now knows but Ouleon, So I believe the 
Padr<! Miguel knew. He told me ; but the Padr^ 
is dead — peace be with him ! and if Ouleon were 
dead — but he is not. Farewell, Tulita. Safe 
journey, safe return." 

Tulita went joyfully away. She was always 
fleet of foot, hut she had never moved as swiftly 
aa flbe did then ; and very soon she had gained 
that point which Ouleon had described, where a 
crevice in the cafion-wall admitted the descent of 
a human body. Narrow as it was, and easily 
overlooked by the ordinary passer through the 
main ravine, Tulita found, as her brother had 
described, a sort of stairway cut in the rocks. 
The care bestowed on these steps, and the 
smoothness to which some of them had been 
worn, proved that it had been a descent utilized 
■lor agee, perhaps. 

" It may be true — that old, old, story ! This 
may, indeed, be the very way to the ' cave of 
gold', though Ouleon has not yet found it, well 
as he knows the place ; because If he had we 
sliould have seen some signs of his possessing it 
before. No ; he thinks it leads to it, but at the 
end there is no trace, _^Vell ! I, too, am after 
gold ; but gold richer than was ever dug from 
any mine — the sight of a golden head," 

In a few seconds she had reached the utter- 
most depth to which it was possiide to proceed ; 
and there, exactly as Ouleon had told, was a 
small, fiat stone, whereon were traced some curi- 
ous hieroglyphics. Indian paintings they ap- 
peared to be, and though Tulita had been an apt 
scholar during the few years that she had been 
under the care of the mission fathers, and had 
often seen sucli paintings in their poasesBJon, she 
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had never been allowed to study their signifi- 



But at that moment she cared not one whit for 
any hidden message from any dead and gone In- 
dian, She longed only for the welcome sound 
of a clear, girlish voice ; and carelessly tossing 
aside the stone, which moved smoothly and eaa- 
iiy, she put her lips to the aperture in the earth 
which this disclosed, and gave a loud cry. 

"H'lla! 0, Hola.'" the familiar halloo of 
that locality — that which was very often on the 
lips of Patience Eliot herself. 

There followed a silence, and after waiting a 
reasonable time lest she might lose a return hal- 
loo, Tulita cried again. Again she waited, and 
again she cried ; and at last, as hope was dying 
within her, there was borne to her strained hear- 
ing a faint sound that was too unlike her own 
summons to be its echo. 

* ' She is there ! She litr" ! But it sounds 

Ib she ill?" 

It was no echo, surely ; nor was the prisoner's 
response faint for the reason that Tulita feared. 
But the cavern was a mighty one, and Patience 
was at that liour taking the daily walks through- 
out its chambers which had helped to keep hope 
alive. Kacli day she had thought: "To-day I 
may find a way out ; " and each day — till then 
— she had returned from the fruitless search dis- 
appointed, but not wholly discouraged, 

"God would not Hufler me to live so long if 
He did not mean nie to escape at last," she said 
over and over to the white fox, who had become 
her constant and now loving companion ; and 
ap for the owls, whose screeches and cries had al- 
most killed her with fright during that early 
portion of her imprisonment, these had become 
a most curious and interesting study to her. She 
had seen none of their sort before, and she often 
found herself laughing at the grotesque results of 
her efforts to tame and tench them. 

So on that day when Tulita came, Patience 
was less startled than if she had given up hope 
in the first place. 

"Hark, Reynard ! Listen ! You do ! You can 
hear with your sharp ears even quicker than I. 
It is a halloo ! It is somebody looking for me ; 
it sounds this way. Come I " 

She ran forward, following the rescuer's voice, 
but misled sometimes by the echoes of the cav- 
ern, and advancing in one direction only to re- 
trace her steps and take another ; but at last she 
cnnie so near, the "Hola! 0, Hola!" so dis- 
tinct, that she could, also, make her own glad 
response heard. 

"Thank tho dear Ood!" ehe cried aloud. 
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Then came a second thought: "What if it is 
Ouleon come again — only to do me more harm ! 
Well, he is- still a human being ; he cannot be 
a// bad." 

But her fears died wholly then and there, for 
the next cry sounded so near and so clear that 
she could tell it was a girl's voice — an eager and 
glad voice — and she shouted with all t!ie force 
that her intense relief and joy could give to her 
bell-like tones. 

** I am here — I, Patience Eliot ! " 

*^And I am here — Tulita, the Indian girl!'' 

^^Willyouletmeout?'' 

" Be patient — I cannot ; the door is too heavy. 
But I have only just heard of this — this awful 
thing. I am going straight to your father him- 
self. Listen. It was my brother — my poor, 
wicked, half-crazed brother who has shut you 
up. I will atone for it if you and I live long 
enough. So you will believe me, and keep 
heart while I am gone. The way is a long one, 
and I must run it. I have no horse, yet that 
shall not make me the later back if love can 
wing my footsteps. Take heart — I will come 



back, and I will bring your father with me. He, 
and he alone, shall open the door of your prison 
and set you free. Do you believe me? Will 
vou trust me?'' 

Patience strained her eyes to see the face above 
the aperture in the cave's roof ; but though she 
failed in this the words carried clear and distinct. 

She was so happy that she could scarcely con- 
trol her own utterance ; but she replied, and Tu- 
lita heard : *'I trust you ; I will wait in patience." 
Then, as another thought occurred : *'But Ouleon 
— will he not also come ? ' ' 

" Fear not ; if I read the signs aright, Ouleon, 
the Eagle Feather, will come no more to his 
home in the north canon. He lies at rest and 
ill. Forget him ; remember only Tulita, whom 
you called friend — who will prove herself such, 
or die. Adios!^^ 

^^Adois .'" returned Patience, and caught up old 
Reynard in such an embrace as astonished him 
into slinking away to the remotest chamber of 
the cavern, sociable animal though he really was. 

** Never you mind, Reynard, my friend. There 
are others coming — and Dad — my Dad ! ' 



( To be ccnithnieiL ) 






QUEER CLOTHES. 

THE FROG AND HIS VARIOUS SUITS. 

By DALLAS LORE SHARP. 



THE commonest things, should we stop to 
study them, would often prove very strange 
and interesting. It is only because they are 
familiar that we seldom think of extending our 
acquaintance with the hope of discovering new 
and interesting characteristics. 

I need not ask our readers if there is one of 
them who has never seen a frog. You all have, 
of course. But did you ever notice how he was 
dressed? *' Dressed! Why," you exclaim, *4f 
there is one creature above another that is not 
dressed, it is the frog." At first sight this looks 
true enough, for frogs do seem to wear very lit- 
tle clothing ; and, indeed, what need have they 
for clothes? They live continually along the 
water; much of their time is actually spent in 
it ; and so, if they must have clothing, a bathing 
suit ought at most to be sufficient. 

But frogs are really dressed in two suits all the 
time, and they wear out as many as fifteen or 
twenty in a single summer. Astonishing ! Yes, 



and every suit is made to order, and is a perfect 
fit. 

Catch five or six frogs. Rub your thumb over 
their backs till they are almost dry. Among the 
number you will find one or two from whose 
backs you can peel off little films of clear, color- 
less skin. If you continue, you can pull it oflf 
their legs like stockings. This is the frog's sec- 
ond best or everyday suit. He goes swimming 
in these clothes. They were made on purpose 
for bathing and gynmastics, and he uses them 
altogether in his standing board-jump and high- 
diving contests. 

You do not pain him in the least by taking 
them off in this manner, although they seem to 
be a tight fit. You rather aid him, in fact, for 
it would be impossible to start them off at all if 
they were not worn out and ready to be cast 
aside. Without your assistance he would have 
to take them off alone, and it is no easy matter 
for a frog to undress. 
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Beneath his first suit is another, which he al- wide-mouthed hottle to thaw out. Toward 

Vftya keeps for hest and in which he feels very evening he was quite alive, and sat on the hot- 

Tiuch "dressed up." How proud and really torn of the hottle, hie toes turned in, his head 

'swell" a big bull-frog feels when he firat comes cocked up, looking very iiiucli surprised at the 

>ut in these brave clothes ! Did you ever see a strange surround ings. 

^ayer dress? Look at his green cap, his striped . He made himself at home, however, so I fixed 

jtockings, his spotted vest and his big, expansive n cork to let in fresh air, and left him in his new 

aosom. Mr. Frog in full dress ! He is up-to- abode. 

late, in the very latest style, except, alas ! in the He seems to enjoy living with me as much as 

length of his coat-tails — they are wofuUy short. he did in the hole of the old apple-tree in the 

But why does he need two suits? Not to keep garden. He climbs up the sides of the hottle, 

lim warm, surely ? No ; the frogs have no win- hangs on there, and goes to sleep for a whole 

.er clothing, and the question of warmth never day at a time. Instead of a web between the 

mters a frog's head when he is getting new toes, as has the frog, there is on each toe of the 

clothes ; for. though he feels the cold as every tree-toad a little ball or disc, and it seems aa 

rther creature does, he resorts to other means of easy tor him to hold on the sides of the bottle 

protection. As soon as the first chilly nights of with these as it is to sit on the bottom. If T 

mtunin come on, he dives to the bottom of the turn him upside down he knows nothing about 

x)rd and digs in the mud a soft, warm bed, it till he wakes. Then he deliberal-ely turns 

ivhere he sleeps all winter without a fear of your round, so that his head is up, shuts his eyes 

pvaking him as you skate or slide over the frozen and goes to sleep again. 

surface. It is not to keep the wearer warm, but At night he is wide awake, and is now look- 

'or quite another purpose that the gay suit was ing at me, apparently listening to the scratching 

ntended. It is especially made to protect him of my pen, but little does he dream that I am 

igainst his many enemies. writing about him. 

Frogs, youknow, havenosting, no poisontang. The second night after his arrival my little 

lo disagreeable odor with which to defend them- toad sat very still, He was doubled into a ball, 

selves ; the only way they can escape the hawks, his eyes drawn in, his feet rolled up, and I could 

makes, small boys and the host of other foes is hardly tell which end was his head. After a 

jy hiding from them, and in doing this their time he began to kick and gasp as it in great 

Tay dress aids them more than anything else pain. I feared he was dying. He would hud- 

■ould. die all up in a buncji, then suddenly kick out 

It is almost impossible to see a frog among the and stand up with his mouth wide open, trying, 

'rasa and rushes of a pond, even while he is it seemed, to swallow something. 

iroakiug. I once looked at three small pond- I picked up the bottle and saw that he was 

ily leaves for nearly an hour to find a little reallj' choking, tor there was something in his 

iricket frog, who was all the time peeping away mouth that could not be swallowed. It was a 

rom one of them, but I did not see him until kind of cord running out of each comer of his 

le dove off into the water. He had been sitting mouth, over his front legs, and thinning out 

ipon the stem of the nearest leaf all the time, along the sides of hia body. With the nest 

)ut his green and sjiofted back was so like the swallow I saw the string slip down his throat a 

jolor of the leaf that I could not make hira out little, and as it did so the skin along his sides 

intil he moved. began to roll up. It was his old suit ! He was 

It is so hard to see these little frogs that most taking it off for a new one, and instead of giving 

jeople believe that they are not frogs at all who it to the poor, he was trying to economize by 

nake this music in the marshes, but some kind swallowing it. What a meal ! What a way to 

if a tadpole. ■ undress I What curious economy ! 

Frogs and their relative-s — the toads — are Naturalists for along time have said that toads 

lever troubled about getting a new suit, as to ate up their skins nftrr they had shed them, but 

shen or where, but they do, however, have to I have never seen it recorded that a toad eats its 

Ake care of their old clothes, and it is very skin nhiU shedding it, and actually uses this 

curious how some of their cast-off garments are means of puUing it off. Three great gulps more, 

lieposed of. and the whole suit, shoes, stockings and all, dis- 

A few days ago I picked up a tree-toad (Hyln appeared. 

\W»iailor') stiff and nearly dead with cold. I That was some days ago. Four days after this 

jmughl him to my room, and put him in a curious performance he ate up iijiother suit, and 
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I saw the whole operation. He pulled it orer 
hie bead and neck with his fore-feet, as if it were 
a shirt, then crammed it into his mouth, kicked 
it off hie back, worked out liis feet and legs, then 
swaU/med it off as before. But it comes off pretty 
hard, and how can he possibly swallow it and 
faep it swallowed while he kicks? 

The toad's tongue, unlike outs, is fastened at 
the front end, with the free end forked and point- 
ing backward. It is so long that it can be pushed 



far down his throat, and getting the end of tlus 
strange fork fastened into the skin, he readily 
forces it down as far as it is necdBsary and boldl 
it there. 

My little toad has had nothing to eat bnt his 
cast-oEF clothes since I have had him. How 
long these will last I cannot tell, but he now 
wears a new suit of gray and black, which, 
doubtless, will soon serve him tor another meal, 
like the rest of his queer clothes. 



•^*^ 




And titraightway through the opeDlng flew 

On wingg like glancing e 
A Uticlc <it vrlxite end landed thii^ 

Unto the world below. 

A fleecy cloud liad juet let fall 

Its garnered crystal store, 
And Boft a rainbow'e radiant arch 

The pearly miete upbore. 

And through the glowing archway flew 

Those airy, fairy thingsi, 
And with its melting colors stained 

Their spotless velvet wings. 

Then floated downward through the sun 
In dresses strange and new — 

Purple and gold and emerald green. 
And softest sheen of blue. 

To Fairyland they dare not go 
Stained witli those gaudy dyes, 

So among the flowers of earth they flit 
As brilliant butterflies. 




TIIU^E KiUusof Qli \adiB jiiil ' 
famous trilogy of Polish historical i 
which there ie nothing l^ner in iheir spt^cisl field, 
will find a new phase of the author's genius in " The 
Tfiird Wuman," translated by Nathan M. Babad (J. S. 
OgilviePubtiBliingCo.) 

It is a gem of brilliant character'6 ketch ing, running 
in a lighter vein than the more familiar books, and 
deals with the three love experiences of Magorski, a 
young Polieh artiet. There is not a little humor in the 
account of the efforts iie and his friend, Swiateteki, 
make to thwart the attempts of their landlord to col- 
lect the rent for their atlic. They play on his supersti- 
tions and in every other way postpione the day of set- 
tlement indefinitely. Magorski is at fir^ in love with 
Psni Kasia Sueloivski, whose parents etrenuously op- 
pose bis attentions until one of Magoreki'e paintings is 
awarded the gold medal of the year's salon, when her 
father give^ a reluctant consent to Kazia's seeing the 
young artist. The poetical beanty of Slagorski's ac- 
count of his first visit to her is fully equal to the lines 
of one of our latest London poets when he describes 
hie heroine as— 

" Hoaming with morning thoughts amid the dew, 

All fresh from sleeping; and upon her cheek 

The bloom of pure repose ; like x>6rfect fruits 

Even at the moment was her beauty ripe." 

Compare this with ; "Kazia opens the door for me 

herself. She is charming. Phe has in ber the wannth 

of recent sleep, and the freshness of the morning she 

has brought along with her from the garden In the 

folds of her light-blue calico dress. Her bonnet, which 

she has just taken off, disheveled her hair a little. The 

face is laughing, the eyes are laughing, the moist lips 

are laughing. The spring morning itself ! I grasp her 

hand and begin to cover it with kisses up to the elbow. 

She bends to my car and asks : ' Well, who knows best 

how to love?'" 

With true masculine ticklenees be transfers his love 
lo an actress, Helena, finding in her the artistic sym- 
pathy for which he craves. Speaking of stage lite, 
Bienkiewicz, through the medium of Magorski, says : 
"It is difficult to demand that a woman, who every 
evening plays love and devotion, should not instinct- 
ively form the idea that all these virtues form only the 
outer polish of the drama, and have nothing to do 
with real life. The tremendous difference between the 
art and actual life strengthens this idea of the actress ; 
the rivalry and the fight for applause poison every noble 
irapulae In her heart," a^ 

In "The thill MiSM Archinard," by Anne Douglas 
Sedgwick (Soribners), the affection of the two girls 
and their contrasted characters is delightfully por- 



trayed, while the love of the " dull litlle Archinard " 
girl for Peter Odd is well conceived and delicately 
drawn. The story of Peter Odd's early married life 
and friendship for the two girls lacks nothing of real- 
ism ; but when he sees the two girls after ten years, 
the verisimilitude disappears. 

Katherine's character is interesting, and her charm 
is not only told, but felt ; but the utter devotion, the 
utter self-abnegation of Hilda, is not only overdrawn — 
it is utterly weak and most unnatural. It also seems 
incredible that a young girl supporting herself in 
Paris should be so unsophisticated as not to know that 
the affection she feels tor her childhood's friend, who, 
his wife having died, has returned, was love. With 
the exception of this defect the book is pleasantly and 
luc^idly written, while the occasional references to " the 
last Meredith novel," or a late essay of Pater's, makes 
the atmosphere of the story most natural and familiar. 



by Louis Albert Banks, of 
which two volumes, "Christ and His Friends,'' and 
"The Fisherman and His Friends," have already been 
published, receives an addition in "Paul and His 
Friends " (Funk & Wagnails Co. ) The book contains 
thirty-two sermons ot an original and practical charac- 
ter, delivered by the author during evangelistic meet- 
ings. They are attractive both as devotional readiT^g 
and as an aid and suggestion to all classes of Christian 
workers. a 

+ 
In line with the foregoing, and presented by the 
same author and publishers, is " The Christian Gentle- 
man," a collection of addresBes to young men. The 
character of these talks is suggested by the title, deal- 
ing with incidents and illustrations of the conduct of 
the true gentleman, who lives in the love and fear of 
God toward hia fellow-men and with himself. It is 
both timely and helpful. 



There is an odd, foreign flavor lo the fivi? tales col- 
lected under the title ot " The Imported Bridegroom," 
by Abraham Cahan (Houghton, Miffiin & Co.) They 
deal exclusively with Jewish life in New York — the life 
of (he emigrant, orthodox Jews, with all their observ- 
ance of and pride in their religion. The initial story 
comprises nearly a half of the volume, and takes its 
name from the young man Shaya, who is famed for hie 
Talmudic learning, and whom Asriel, a worthy Jew 
who has grown ricli in America, "imports" as a bride- 
groom lor his daughter. Flora. His pride in his pros- 
pective Bon-in-law is ha It- humorously, half-path etically 
depicted, and his plans, running at variance with 
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Flora's ambition to marry a man who !b a doctor, forma 
tbe Htructore of the story. In " Circa metances " the 
anthor hae feelingly written of the grind of poverty on 
minds that have been taught to look higher by educa- 
tion, and the hard, alow, but aure effect that BUironnd- 
inge have upon character. The other talea are "A 
Providential Match," "A Sweat-Sbop Romance," and 
"A Ghetto Wedding." Through all the atoriea thero 
is shown ihe intenae deaire of these people tor educa- 
tion, for advancement, their mental Buper)ority to their 
surroundings, the spirit which, in spile of centuries of 
oppreHaion, hate and almost unsurmountable difficul- 
ties, has aucceaafully combatted all opposing powers, 
and placed them in the front rank of whatever country 
they become citizens. Mind ia ever proven auperior to 
matter, and even their most violent detractors, their 
moat bitt«r enemies, have never been able to truthfully 
deny the brain power of the race of Israel. 



The life of the stage has an ever-preaent interest for 
those who know little of it except what they see 
through the medium of an opera-glaas. Like many 
another thing of this world the distance of thia long 
range viaion, whether taken literally or figuratively, is 
responsible for the enchantment of the beholder. With 
few exceptions, those who have a nearer view, looking 
over the footlights in the opposite direction, find the 
gold to be tinsel, the finery tawdry, and (he glitter a 
glare. In speaking of newspaper life one of New 
York's editora said to me, not long ago : " The steps of 
tbe newspaper offices are spattered with the brains of 
young men." Much the same might be said, with a 
Blight variation, and aubatituting " women " for " men," 
of the stage. It ia a fiery furnace through which few 
paas unscathed. "A Born Aristocrat," by Matthew 
White, Jr. (Frank A. Munsey, New York), deals with 
tbe story of a girl, Barbara Van Dyke, who is suddenly 
reduced from affluence to poverty, and who goes upon 
the stage to support Iier mother and younger sis- 
ter, Freda.' The description, in the opening chapters 
of the book, of Barbara's unsuccessful efforts to enllct 
the aid of former friends is only too true to life, as is 
also her first experience with a theatrical manager. 
But ill the latter she was much more fortunate than 
the majority of her sistera in real life. To be accepted 
at the first place of application ia not an experience 
that falls to many. She b^ns as a chorus girl, and 
the story is that of her upward climb upon the the- 
atrical ladder until she finally makes success a reality. 
The sweetness and delicacy of her home life is main- 
tained throughout, and the attachment of the two 
sisters for each other makes not a little of the charm 
and interest of the atory until it ends with Barbara's 
retirement and marriage, and Freda's succession to her 
part in the play of " The Born Aristocrat, " which gives 
its name to the book. Of the probability of the atory 
one uiust judge for himself, according to his experi- 
ence and opinions. It is, at leaat, well worth the 
reading. 



Bracketed under tbe title of " Id Old Narraganaett ** 

(Scribnera) are eleven " romances and realitiea" d 
that portion of New England in the " good old day><." 
Alice Morse Earle has invested them with a nnique 
flavor which is not all "local color," and which yet 
eludes the pen in naming. In the foreword she says: 
" Some of theae atoriea of Old Narragansett are familiar 
fireside tales to those who have lived in that pictnr- 
esque land ; some are but vague traditions, others 
summer dreama ; a few are family chronicles. , . The 
conditions of life were widely different from those of 
other New England colonies. . . It waa a community 
of many superstitions." Indeed, in reading these 
stories it is difiicult to remember that their scenes are 
not of the South, with the negro slaves, " bants," too- 
dooism, and aemi-autocracy of the ownere of the wide 
acres. This latter is well shown in " A Narragansett 
Elopement." Rowland Robinson's unplacable anger 
toward his daughter and her husband, hia long strug- 
gle before he will receive her again, is well matched 
by the inherited pride and obstinacy of the " Unfortu- 
nate Hannah," as she is known. There ia a dainty, 
bright little touch in the story of her meeting with 
"Crazy Harry Babcock," who "kissed unrebnked 
the lipa of the proudest queen on earth." 

"Cuddymonk'a Ghoat" aavors atill more of the life 
which we have conie to associate only with the r^on 
south of Mason and Dixon's line, as does "A Black 
Politician" and "The Witch Sheep." The ease and 
grace of the telling is not the lea^t factor of the attract- 
iveness of these stories. They make an acceptable ad- 
dition to the "Ivory Series" in which they are pub- 
lished. *, 

The pen which wrote "Robert Elamere'' falls natu- 
rally into the discussion of " New Forma of Christian 
Miicatioii " (T, Y. Crowell A Co.) Mrs. Ward de- 
clares that " wc are on the eve of a new Christi- 
anity." New in presentation rather than in form. 
" The faith of nineteen centuries has been no mere de- 
luaion," she says ; " the history of these centuries 
Iheuiselves, of the part played therein, and the trana- 
fonnation suffered by that force which we call 'the 
life of Christ,' will enter into the new mjmbdtam fidei 
whenever it appears." With all deep and true think- 
ers slic considers love and faith to be the foundation 
upon wliich rests all education ; " love to the most loi-- 
ablc thing that history contains, which is tbe atory 
and character and preaching of Jeans Christ ; and faith, 
that in making it lovable and beautiful in our eyes, in 
lifting it to such a place in human life, the Divine Mind 
has given us one chief clue to its own nature and pur- 
pusea for man ; and that in calling us to the work of 
Christian reconstruction, the Power whose we are and 
whom we serve is only bidding us turn another and 
fuller i>age of his beat and tendcrest lesson to us." 
These extracts are indicative of the book's argument, 
and Mrs. Ward pictures the changing conditions of tlio 
day with eloquent simplicity and quiet power. 

J. FREDERIC THORNE. 
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THK UNTIED STATES ARMY. 

AND MIMTAKV VVARI-ARE OF THE I'RESENT DAY. 

ilv rUKDEKlCK STO.VE DAN1K1-. 



^fiE latest style of soldier is not, as tlie latest 

style of warship, liable at any tnomeut to 

become a self-atopping piece o\ machinery, 

pd on tliis particular scure .1 treiiieiirUuis snpe- 

pOrity rests with the inodorn army nvpr ihe 

piodem fleet, which has been so revolutionized 

ntep to bottom, inside and outside, as to be 

pHtitely unlike that of former times. Suddenly 

piUed to view ihe century's closing scenes, the 

aof Waterloo could have no difficiilly in rec- 

g any existing army to be an nrniy ; but 

J^tbo hero of Trafalgar would need a new 

J (jf eyes before he could see a fleet in the 

Illy and rare naval monsters that now claim to 

lethe ocean, though admittedly after 'a Ger- 

Ptndock. still a repairing" sort of way. There 

pvafS b&8 been an element of uncertainly in- 



volved in ship-fighting entirely absent in sol- 
tlier fighting, owing to the very difTercnt con- 
ditions under which each occurs. This element 
is enormously increased liy the actual structure 
of naval vessels, and the fact lins been clearly 
demonstrated, even in the slight practice that 
has up to this time been had with them. These 
vessels nfTord too wide a scope for chance to get 
in its work upon them, individually and collect- 
ively. Maritime warfare must be mainly of 
fleet against fleet, since it is not feasible for ships 
under the present changed conditions to cope 
with land forces soliflly embanked and support- 
ed. It is in pure fighting on the sea of fleet 
nfiainsi lleet that chance work can tell with ter- 
rible effect, because it cannot be held that i. 
sea tight or anywhere else "chances are equal," 
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equality of chances being impossible, ine(|imlity 
being the governing law in the nature of things. 
Chance may so disarrange Ihe many and won- 
derful intricacies oE the vessels in a contending 

■ fleet as to annul it together with the superiority 

■ of skill possessed by its personnel over tliat of its 
opponent, the utmost ability of the commander 
on the one side being thus made to yield to the 
vastly inferior capacity and management of his 
opponent. Through excessive complexity of 
make-np, the current ships are certainly unwiual 
to all the straining retjuirementa of battle, which 
call for precisely and surely working machines 
from which the play of chance may be as fur as 
possible eliminated and guarded against. In- 
vention has wrought an immense change in the 
armament of navies and armies, especially of 
navies ; but the supreme controller over both 
remains now, as of yore, identical — the ever con- 
stant and unchangeable power of mind. 



The nucleus of the American 
army was formed at the time 
Washington established the Re- 
public. Owing to the unneces- 
sary expense and possibility of 
danger involved in a large per- 
manent force, the regular army 
has been, during the century of 
its exittence, exceedingly di- 
minutive in quantity while very 
superior in quality. It has only 
been cherished as a "nucleus,*' 
or central organization, around 
which temporary enrollments of 
volunteer forces gathered as the 
public needs required. In this 
way it has played a prominent 
and valuable part in all the 
wars fought by the United 
States. In those of 1812, 1846 
and 1S61, the small regular 
army was the chief reliance of 
the government upon the out- 
break of hostilities, and from 
its ranks were taken the men 
to organize and command the 
hundreds of thousands of volun- 
teer soldiers who did the main 
fighting. The heroes of the 
Inst two wars, Scott and Grant, 
lifter having been educated 
at the West Point Military 
Academy, were fitted by service 
in the regular anny to perform 
the deeds that have illustrated 
their own and the country's 
name. As soon as each war was over, a demand 
was raised for the curtailment of the temporarily 
enlarged army, and it was at once reduced in 
size. Thus the opening of the war of 1898 found 
it numbering only a small collection of twenty- 
five thousand men, and, of course, Congress waa 
compelled to order additions to it. Though the 
army is small, its organization is in a very cred- 
itable state of eiliciencY, and from it the best re- 
sults can be expected, especially in point of 
readiness for any kind of military work, and in 
its salutary inHuence on the volunteer forces. 
Its organization and e(|uipment in all the vari- 
ous branches of the service, infantry, artillery 
and cavalry, are of the first order ; the engineer 
corps proficient and ingeniously supplied ; the 
whole equating in quality that of the European 
monarchies. The service of the regular army is 
now stricter in discipline than it ever waa, for 
within the last few years the requirements in re- 
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cniiting ite ranks were o! the most exacting kind, 
and Becured a very fine class of men both in in- 
telligfince sind in physiijiie. The soldiers and 
officers are above the average of Europe's amiiea 
in height, build and manly appearance, though 
their uniforms are neither so gaudy nor brilliant 
as the European. Indeed, the American uniform 
is extremely Birr"lG and sober, and, precisely on 
this account, ext: ly tasteful. What is natu- 
rally fitted and appro e ter all, in 
taste because nn ay i I to rigl 
In every reepoct a f its u 



service, for the one thing that an army is intend- 
ed ; and only the German uniform can be com- 
paretl with it for sober simplicity and usefulness. 
Of couree in war times regulars and volunteers 
stand on an equal footing of uniform, equipment 
and regulations. Whenever the volunteer sol- 
diers are called into service, it is provided that 
they shall be organized under and subject to 
rules and orders that go' nther i arm" 1 
un the nrticl in all i > 

t k,.h I 
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regular army men and to tlie vokinteera mua- 
terotl in under iho laws of the I'tiitt-il States for 
a limited period. The relative rank of olficers 
of the same grade and date of appointment is 
first determined by the time which each may 
have servetl as a commiHsioned officer in the 
eervice of the United States, and, when there has 
been no such service, by lot, and in this way a 
generiil e((ualii:ation is secured betwwn the regu- 
lar and volunteer portions composing the en- 
larged army. 

An army, pursuing the very even tenor of its 
ways during an extended period of peace, is 
nece&'sinty precluded from exliihiting veteran 
warriors ur able general:^. Peace is the canker 
that galls the uffictTS ol an army loo oft betore 
their ulnlities be disclosed ; n long stretch of 
calm, in which regular senionly bus inevitable 
, dociS not allow room for thoee promoting 
ions and accidents which war alone can 



offer. War, therefore, is si 
as much food for the soldier a 
the latter ia food for war, tha 
two aourishing only in co 
junction. At the opening 
war in every land long given 
over to peace, armies have been 
(juitc green when taking ths 
Held, because neither otRcets 
nor soldiers had previously op- 
portunities of testing their> 
metal, and this incipient green- 
ness invariably gives i 
certain amount of blunderiDg", 
and ecmfusion, scion remedied. 
if adequate management be: 
forlhcouiing, though, as ibis 14 
never a sure tiuantity to t 
upon, there are many 
notalde examples of armie* 
generals failing right along from 
first to last throughout the moi 
memorable campaigns. Many 
very fine armies have 
sacrificed by incompetent gone* 
rals, hut history records nofc 
even one poor army sacrificed' 
by a gtKid general. The mobil- 
ization of an army is the sud- 
den and abrupt jerking it ug 
out of the calmness of peaof 
and dropjting it into all the e 
citeiiiontnnd friction caused hj 
war rage, and t!iis step, alwajft 
hastened by popular sentiment 
unavoidably gives rise in the b 
ginning to mistakes through hasty movements ani 
flimsy notions, though even the most ordinary ex 
e.cutive management is enabled speedily to rectif 
these, and to turn over the direction ot the mo 
bilized army into the exclusive keeping of 
duly appointed leader, and then it must 1 
the chances of being either properly or improi 
efly led, for all is more or less uncertainty 1 
war—" in war as in war." Ordinarily the lead 
era of arniies so mobilized have been bred i 
peace, and they can be expected to exhibit onl; 
the academical knowledge acquired from booki 
which iloes not go far unless it be backed up h 
original ]>owers latent within their own noddlei 
But, if they are the fortunate ownera of origin! 
powers, their performances will soon make th 
fact known far and wide, for war is a genuia 
crucihie to try the good and the bad, without af 
peal. 



No jj 



Tge army was ever so 
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iiinKithly mobiliKefJ as was that of Gerinany, by (itrmany found aquarter of a million soldiery 
during tlie war of 1870. Tho German army waa on ibu Rhino confionting France, which was in- 




i 



in the field in three weeks' time after the vaded on the 1st of August. The orders for 
^l uiuttering of war made by Napoleon III. marching and traveling by boat and rail over 
^*w weeks after his war challenge, its acceptance considerable diatancea bad been woiked oat for 
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each division of tlie coiiccntrating trimps, to- 
getlier witli the most niiniite direotioiis as to 
their starting points, the lioiirs of departure and 
arrival, and the halts at staliims where foml was 
prepared amidst the mo.^t patriotic demonstra- 
tions of the citizens and puasantry. Notliing 
had to be changed in the programme as i)re- 
viously laid down, hut all worked out to perfec- 
tion. It was this same' provident system that 
also secured maps of the topograpliy and rantes 
in France, after it was invaded, and that enahled 
the Germans to boast tliat they knew the small- 
est routes and roads and jmthways tliere as thor- 
oughly as the natives did, and much hotter than 
the officers of Napoleon's army knew Ibem. 

Since 1870 all the military powers of Enrnpe 
have taken lessons from the style afterwhieh the 
German war was waged, tliough whether they 
have become proficient in it remains to he seen. 
The cost of keeping their armies in a constant 
state of preparation in peace for the possible 
outbreak of war has been almost incalcnlahle. 
The item of new gnns and armaments has been 
very costly and bothering to them all during the 
last quarter of the centnry, for no sooner was 
one model accepted than it was set aside by some 
other invention, and, at the present time, each 
is clamoring to renew its entire outfit under 



panalty of not being able to take the field to 
preserve "the life of the nation." 

Moltke ]troclaimed the doctrine that war was a 
positive good for every nation, and for the hu- 
man race as a whole. His ideas, as well as his 
military plans and discipline, have been adopted 
and imitated everywhere on the continent. 
Germany has only added to its war furor since 
the death of the celebrated marshal in 1890. 
The reigning war lord, Emperor William II., 
boastfully claims that he rules the finest army 
on the planet, and can throw it into the field 
within one short week, out-Moltking Moltke, 
tjuick as he was. With such an urgent examjde 
set, it is readily understood how all Kurope has 
been steadily piling ujj military expenditures, 
which might have been more profitably placed, 
though it must be remembered that Europe 
hangs together only in separate rival nationali- 
ties, and, not being conditioned as America, ab- 
solulely docs require the raising and employ- 
ment of large standing armies. 

In time of jieacc the five greatest military 
powers of Europe command a force of over three 
niillions of men. But lai^e as are these figures 
they may be increased iiy speedy mobilization in 
time of war to almost inconceivable fighting 
numbers, for theoretically the war lords can call 
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ont at the blast of the bugle over seventocn tiiil- 
Uons of men, with twenty thousaml pieces of 
field artillery to bring uii the rear <if the proces- 
sion. For twenty - seven years tlie Enropeiin 
peoples have been writhing und staggering iimler 
the harden of war taxation corresponding to the 
reqniiements of this active schedule and total 
r^jstiy, and all the parliaments are put to their 
wits' ends to meet imperial and royal demands 



for more taxes, more extra money for furnishing 
additional men and now guns. 

\o less tlian halt a billion dollars have been 
this year required of the various parliaments of 
the five great continental powers (tiermany, 
France, Austria, Italy, Russia) for extra outlays 
in behalf of iirmanicnts and re-armaments, neces- 
sitated by rajiid inventions. The Emperor of 
who sets the tone to bellicose Europe, 
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said to liU ^c-norals 
on thf first of the 
year : " We cannot 
Btan<] ^till ; we must 
hurry on, keeping liie 
army ahead of the rest 
of the world.'' And 
the four other nations' 
rulers toHowed suit 
with Honls of a similar 
strain. There is no de- 
nying that the rifle and 
cannon bu&iness is a 
very serious one for 
all these fauious war 
lords, because it is 
vital to any army not 
to be at the mercy of 
its possible op|>onent 
in the im|>lenients nith 
which it is sent into 
the field to fight. Tlie 
rapid fire gun for 
which the ]»arlianients 
are asked to appropri- 
ate so heavily is a 
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French acquisition put 
forward to meet the in- 
creased strength -jf the 
Ciernian army. This 
ra]>id fire gun is made 
of steel throughout, is 
brc'ach - loa'liiig, and 
the projectile, powder 
and fuse, are confined 
in one case. It does 
away with thelaboriouB 
process of loading by 
three distinct manipu- 
lations, works from sev- 
enty to ninety per cent, 
quicker than the old 
pattern cannon, and 
greatly siir[}asscs it in 
accuracy and destruc- 
tiveness. The French 
pattern was adopted 
two years ago, and ever 
since then the Krupp 
factories have been 
turning them out very 
hastily for the German 
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aimeiit, wliii'h slyly secured tiie stcrel uf tlie 

and in such expenditure tieniiany 

Trtops 8t nothing, having, acconling tu olli- 

" ifistics, B]>cnt five liilliima uE dollars on hur 

^during the last twenty-five years in order 

rlMp ahead." Arliitership and prcponder- 

T on the armed continont come high, verily. 

B improvements and modilicntions effected 

fjtttoics has not in the least diminished, but 

t ptigiDcnted, the supreme value, the vital 



iniportiiiice of gencralahip, ivhicli holds in its 
hands strategy, tactics, and all that militarily 
decides the tate of hallles. Leadership, goml or 
bad, is indeed almost always the all-in-all of 
campaigns, and stands for good or bad rcstdts. 
This truth, so simple in itself and plain lo com- 
mon sense, was never more accurately and pro- 
fusely illustrated than in the three great wars of 
this century that liavc occurred since Waterloo. 
In the Crimean War, 1854-^, between England 
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and France against Russia, the Englisli army 
was sacrificed by the utter incapacity of its gen- 
eral, and the war was only successfully ended 
for the allies by the dashing skill of the French 
general Pelliseier; in the War of the Union, 
1861-5, the American army was sacrificed during 
three years by the incompetence of its generals, 
and wa3 only enabled to win at last, against an 
able opponent at the head of nearly worn-out 
battalions, when General Grant was made lis 
chief and freely allowed to direct all the re- 
sources of the land ; in the war between France 
and Germany, in 1870, the large and magnifi- 
cent French army was downed in a trice by the 
arrant folly of Napoleon III., who constituted 
himself its general- in-chief without the slightest 



day to day for him by bis opponent ; his was a 
common-sensed fighting advance on .well-greased 
wheels run directly to a set goal. "I know," 
remarked General Moltke, "the French are 
waiting for me, and I am going to meet them — 
in Paris." He met them there with a venge- 
ance. There is no like case of a great result- 
making war so scientifically, mechanically, pre- 
cisely carried to completion in so short a time. 
The general impression prevailing at the time in 
every European country was that France would 
win, because the French army and its principal 
generals had been previously successful, and so 
the only generalship in sight was supposed to be 
harbored on their side ; the supposition, though 
superficial, was very natural, because the gen- 




right to the title, and worked confusion among 
his jealous marshals, thus enabling the clever 
General Moltke to have an easy walk-over from 
Berlin to Paris. In this last instance, particularly, 
the illustration was most pointed — folly ruled 
at Napoleon III.'s headquarters, good sense at 
Moltke's. The folly on the one side could hardly 
have been practically greater ; the good sense on 
the other side was of a very high order — but that 
was all, for the Gorman commander never pre- 
tended to be anything of "a great genius," as 
in realily he could advance no claim to be one. 
ttwas not his gift to exhibit the daring, brilliant 
originality of a Bonaparte, but simply to work 
hie way from the River Rhine to Paris over a 
straight road, made straight and stralghter from 



oral public could not foresee or even suspect the 
talent that lay concealed within the German 
host, finely organized as it visibly and openly 
appeared to all. The trouble is that no one' 
knows beforehand where to look for talent ot 
genius in generalship or any other walk of life ; 
they are at once recognized when manifesting 
themselves in their own good way, at rare inter- 
vals, and then seemingly doomed to suffer ago- 
nies through not being able to waste theit great- 
ness unseen on the thin air. Only after their 
appearance can the public put its big hand on 
the favorites, grant them "a local habitation 
and a name," and vociferously acclaim them, 
with added electrical accompaniments, in these 
favored days. 
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A figlitiiifi soldicTj' is nn article of luxury many, KiifrliiiK] and .\morica stniiil iiicire than a 

foinmon to all pooplfs, civilizixi iuiil savafro, Iml rnatuli for tlio res^t of tliu worlil if ciHiibiiiod in 

in the composition of a jioixl army tlu' iiiKredi- arms, th(>u!;li tlipru is iieithor likiOiiiooi.I m)r 

cnt of training is of great wi'itrlit, ;ind of still need of any sndi (.•oniljiiiiUion, for oach nation 

greater is tlic 'luality of tlie naliniiiil ra..' In is ■.u->uv^ so[iaratfly and is zealously cnoufrli en- 




which it may lidolig. Tin; hest armies sin. u paged in llu' task of d(:vrli>|)ing its land ami 

tha time of the Roman Km|)iru have K|inin(; naval fortes throiitjh a system o[ continuous pre- 

firstly from the Teutonic stock, and secondly paration, tlii)rout;h training and severe disci]>line, 

from the Latin race variety. On the threshold This preparation Is naturally less eittenfive in 

of a new c-entury the armies (and navieej of tier- the Amerii-au army, on account of fortunate 
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geographical and grave political reasons. Tlie 
trained Amorican nrniy is small, yet easily en- 
larged by volunteer soldiers, who invariablj' 
make of the whole assemblage the most effective 
and powerful fighting machine. There have 
been excellent proofs given that freshly trained 
American volunteer soldiery can safely be pitted 
against the best di[3ci|i]ined regulars turno<l out 
in the OM World. To make an army out of 
merely mechanically taught material cannot yield 
the best results ; something more precious than 
all that is needed^to wit, high intelligcnre, a 
self-id en ti tying national spirit, and superior in- 
dividual character. These are the endowments 



of the American volunteer soldiery alone, over 
and above all the armies of the other nations, 
and it is in and by these gifts that they can tri- 
umph. Those who are cognizant ot the actual 
fighting that took place among the French and 
German regulars in 1870, and of that between 
American volunteers in IHHl, were then made to 
see and learn that soldiers of two and three 
months' training, when imbued with liigh intel- 
ligence and spirit, are even better fighters than 
are the soldiers ot two and three years' disciplin- 
ing, who have been reduced to the footing of 
inert machines. The mechanical making of a 
soldier is a very short job soon done, a few 
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months suffering for it, and if the s|iirit of duty, 
obedience and sometliing yet more valuable can 
be furnished ready made to iiini as he first ste])8 
in the ranks, there can be no need for hiin to 
wait three or five years to acquire the same hy 
Tote and by order from his immediate olliccrs, 
corporate and strgennts. 

There are many special causes arising from 
the unique conditions of this vast new country 
which add to the merits of the American volun- 
teers as soldiery. Accustomed to living in ex- 
tensive " pioneer " regions, they are enured to 
hardiness, readiness, exercise of all kinds, and 
especially to the use of firearms. American 
marksmanship is proverbially excellent over all 
other. Americans are shooters from early and 
afar, and this is to be 
accounted as a consid- 
erable advantage in 
Bpite of whatever me- 
chanical inventions 
may be produced ; ex- 
cellent marksmanship 
means something more 
than mere aiming and 
hitting ; it means, be- 
sides, self-control, cool- 
ness of temperament. 
It is a natural pecu- 
liarity of the emotional, 
sensual eharactcrF' 
bred in races of the hot 
belts and in Latin 
countries that they 
preEer the exciting, en- 
tharing, personal close- 
qoerter fighting to fir- 
ing from a distnnec 
and being fired at from 
a distance ; whereas 
the more self-possessed people, grown in cold 
coantricB, delight to fire from a distance and 
submit to be so fired at, because their root judg- 
ment and action have then better i)tay. The 
Bomans were always close-quarter tightera, and 
tbeir short swords won all their victories ; swonl 
fighters have been all the nations descended 
from the Romans, especially the Spanianls, who, 
at the time of their proposed invasion of Kn- 
gland, wrecked their big Armada primarily Ih- 
eatlMthey were so intent on boarding the Kn- 
glisb fleets and getting to work with their side- 
arms as to allow their own ehips to be riddled 
and sunk by the English admirals from a dis- 
tance. Similarly in the war in Cuba, Spaniards 
and insQtiectioniBts have preferred to do most of 



their fighting with swords and knives, or ma- 
chetes ; in all their contests, at home or abroad, 
the Spaniards have invariably relied on cut- 
ting Instriinicnis, " Im armi'K lilnnchfx,'^ as favorite 
weapiin?;. The Spanisti army on the island was 
armed with first-clasw magazine rifle guns sup- 
plied with five (■artri<lgcs tor quick firing, and 
yet so unaddicted to shooting were tlieir soldiers 
that they only took a first i)erfunctory aim and 
thereafter <'ach time fired without any pretense 
of aim liy merely side-raising their guns, of 
course to ttie great benefit of the insurrectionists, 
and witfi disastrous consequences to themselves. 
The introduction — with unexampled rapidity 
within the past ten years — of improved weapons 
has to some extent altered the tactics of a fight- 
ing force in battle. 
Old rules and forma- 
tions under fire may 
yet have to be more 
modified than they 
have been by fresh de- 
velopments in shooting 
capacities ; but so far 
army orgimiMtion has 
undergone no great re- 
volution. The new 
weapons have intro- 
duced the element of 
strict calculation in the 
principal Inisiness of 
two armies firing at 
each other. This is 
due to the invention 
{>f the small-arm maga- 

gun, supplietl with . 
ready cartridges for 
continuous firing, with 
diminutive calibre and 
nitrate pow<lers. Tliere 
have been many succe8.sive kinds of these, 
each, after short practice, being pronojinced a 
failure and dii^carded for others. Many of the 
new rifies were complained of as being unrelia- 
ble to kill unless striking some vital part, and in- 
efficient as life destroyers ; all that one of the 
latest accomplished was to drill a clean little 
hole through the "bstncle or obstacles encoun- 
tered, and thereafter sail on swiftly to drill 
many other like little holes until ultimately spent. 
The Knglish generals commanding in their 
African skirmishes reported that the "wounded 
niggers" kept right on fighting, unless shot 
through the head or heart, unconscious that ttie 
new rifle's missives had touched their tough 
anatomies. In India, also, the English found 
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that this same new small-hore rifle bullet failed 
to stop the enthusiastic rush oE the natives, and 
accordingly they have deviseil a bullet whose 
soft lead point expands at long range and 
makes a lacerating wound, but at close range it 
simply bores its little hole like other new rifles, 
the new device being proclaimed as one in- 
tended solely against the natives, and n{>t to be 
employed against European troops in contraven- 
tion of the laws of civilized warfare. The Amer- 
ican army is equipped with the Krag-.Iorgensen 
magazine rifle gun, which has given already 
some very fine results in practice, and is ex- 
pected to continue to do so or until changed for 
some better invention, for this is the era of 
changing throughout and everywhere, and noth- 
ing seems to please your American better than 
to be changing things, as all know. 

The advantage resulting from the new arms 
appears at present to lean rather toward tlie de- 
fensive side, so far every im- 
provement of arms and am- 
munition having told in favor 
of the stationary or hidden 
soldiery. The zone of accur- 
ate fire has been extended over 
two thousand yards, and it is 
estimated that each rifle of 
the defense would be capable 
of discharging more than three 
hundred aimed shots during 
the length of time that in- 
fantry would require to tra- 
verse that distance. Any at- 
tack of strong intrenchments 
In daylight would probably 
now meet with a more liberal 



shower of lead than was ever known before in 
fighting, one to efTectually cancel cliai^ng dashes 
like those formerly so much in vogue. It is con- 
sidered impossible, since flesh and blood cannot 
stand everything, or every shock, to throw with 
any hope of success hereafter massed troops 
against a well-fed breech-loading fire. Neverthe- 
less an invention is already reported as being able 
to fire thirty thousand bullels a minute against 
an army advancing on the field ; being thus ca- 
pable, if each bullet should strike in the desired 
place, of wiping out of existence an army of & 
million of men in about a half hour's time, for 
the better closing up of wars altogether. 

The efTeot of improved weapons on battle re- 
sults has been very marked in all the wars of 
this century. Each struggle was sharper and 
severer, and its duration shortened by the suc- 
cessive advances made in inventions from the 
time of the flint-lock musket, on to the percus- 
sion cap gun, the rifle, the revolving, and the 
present magazine implements. The Franco- 
German war was fought with the " needle gun " 
and ' ' Chassepot ' ' gun, and was immensely more 
destructive than had been the American war, 
only five years before ; its total losses in killed 
and wounded were in six months' campaigning 
one-third of the total American losses in killed 
and wounded during four years' campaigning, 
which, prolonged as it was by other than merely 
military reasons, had in its turn exhibited greater 
destructiveness than the preceding European war 
of 1854. Kvery new invention seems to point un- 
erringly toward renderiiig warfare still more severe 
and deadly in the future, and toward diminishing 
its duration, if not its frequency. The next great 
conflict tft occur between freshly, newly armed 
hosts in Europe must of necessity open a new 
chapter of revelations in the annals of warfaring. 




DON CARLOS. 

ERSONAL REMINISCENCKS OF THK I'RETENUKR TO THK THRONE OF SPAIN. 
Hv KLAN'CA HE FREVRE TIliBITS. 



\0N CARLOS. Duke of Madrid, and Pre- 
1 tpndtr Ui ihe throne of SpaiD, has written of 
late several spirited letters on tlie niotnent- 
PUH question, and it may be of interest to the 
Ameri<«n reader to hear a few of the personal 
teiminiscences of one of his devoted ailiuirers, who 
1 the honor of knowing him pertJOimlly and 
) received many tokens of his august kind- 
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ionable lady at one of the primitive hathing 
establishments of that place, whilst a loud and 
rather discordant band played a dreamy Wald- 
teufel waltz — oh, well do 1 remember it ! — and 
ttomc intrepid dancers, oblivious to the Sa- 
hara heat that reigns in that spot even till late 
at night, timed their steps to the music. Sud- 
denly I saw a tall, commnndiDg figure approach- 
ing, followed by a number of distinguished- 
looking men, who remained a little way behind 
him. He sauntered up to where we were sitting, 
1 bowed gracefully to my fluttered compan- 





and while they e 
changed a few 
words I examined 
that handsome 
and kingly faee, 
and knew instinct- 
ively that I had 
before me a per- 
sonage indeed. 
His beard, short 
and of ebon black, 
contrasted with 
the ivory pallor ol 
his face, while his 
eyes, as black as 
night, flashed 
haughtily from 
beneath his dark 
brows. His fore- 
b e a d bore the 
Olympic serenity 
of the gods, and 
indeed one might 
i|uake without be- 
ing a coward be- 
fore so kingly a 
man were it not 
fur the smile that 
suddenly illumin- 
od his counte- 
nance, softened 
the eyes almost to 
tenderness, and 
played over his 
regular features 
like a sunbeam on 
the statue of a 
god. That smile 
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was indeed divine, that smile must have played 
aad havoc with many a beauty's heart and 
haunted her in her sleep. Romeinbor L was 
but silly sixteen, very, very snscetitilile, and it 
was the first time I saiv a prince of the blood 
royal. 

I was brusquely aroused from my ecstatic 
contemplation by my companion who, in dulcet 

tones, said : " Mademoiselle de V , allow me 

to introduce you to the King of Spain," 

Oh, reader, pity me ! My knees shook just a 
little, I confess, and I made the most awkward 
reverence that can be pictiireil, while my sense 
of the ludicrous was still lively enougli to make 
me chuckle inwardly at the " King of Spain," 
and I thought to myself, " What a fool and flat- 
terer she is !" I said not ft word, for — what 
could I say? Ho broke the silence, and, with 
the tact that belongs to those of his standing, he 
said : "My daughters have very often spoken of 
you to me," and he smiled. I saw his pearly- 
white teeth, and I showed him mine. I took no 
part in the conversation, but watched him in 
fascination, and felt rather ])ruud that the many 
people passing to and fro and who eyed him 
with curiosity, knowing who he was, should see 
nie near him, Suddenly he turned to me and 



said, in his winning way : " Won't you try this 
waltz with me?" 

I gave him one desperate look, like that of 
a drowning man, I felt I would rather die 
than face all those pairs of eyes that would be 
riveted on us when we entered the ballroom, I 
on his arm, and when everyone would stop to 
watch us. I forgot the honor he was conferring 
on me, I forgot the laws of etiquette which declare 
that every wish of a king shall be a command, I 
even forgot the severe reprimand I should get 
from my mother, and the foolish figure I was 
cutting before my fashionable friend who, doubt- 
less, was eating her heart out with envy, and I 
murmured, in subdued tones: "Oh, monsig- 
neur, the room is so full, another time will do as 
well !" He smiled. Remember, I was but six- 
teen. 

That he made but a poor sort of a husband to 
his first wife, Princess Mai^herita, was a well- 
known fact. He led a dissipated life at Venice, 
and the echoes of his follies rang through Eu- 
rope, and when I saw the saintly duchees lead- 
ing a life of charity and austerity, and humble in 
the midst of so much grandeur, I felt my blood 
boil with indignation toward him, but in hia 
presence one forgot all save that he was a gra- 
cious sovereign, who willingly told an amusing 
anecdote in which be came out in colors far from 
glowing. 

On one of his annual visits to Viare^o he 
was traveling in a first-class compartment with a 
few of the gentlemen who always attended him, 
when, at a small station not far from the place 
of destination, the door of his compartment was 
fiung open and a gentleman entered and took a 
seat. A few casual remarks oti both sides paved 
the way to conversation, during which the prince 
inquired of his fellow-traveler whither he was 
-journeying. "I am bound for the'Tenuta,' 
in response to an invitation from that gracious 
and martyi-ed I'rinccf-s Dona Margherita. Of 
course you have heard of her, for who has not 
in this part of the country, where her name is 
surrounded by a halo, as, for that matter, it ia 
throughout the whole of Kurope? There ate no 
words to (]unlify her virtues, as there are no 
terms to disjiarage her husband Don Carlos." 

And here the gallant defender of our oppressed 
sex waxed eloquent, and gave vent to all his sup- 
pressed indignation in no complimentary words. 
The prince listenetl to the whole tirade in quiet 
amusement. His opinion was not asked, but 
his gentlemen - in - waiting grew more and more 
nervous ; they were hot and cold by tuma. 
They cleared their throats, and tried to catch the 
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«ye of the irate traveler, to warn him of the pre- 
•cipice toward which he was heedlessly running ; 
but all in vain. 

" Viar^gio ! Viareggio !" the conductor called 
as the train stopped before the small station ; 
and, on seeing the duke rise, the gentleman be- 
thought himself to inquire: "Do you descend 
here?" 

"Not only am I getting off at Viareggio, but I 
-am also bound for the Tenuta, and it will afford 
me imtnense pleasure to offer you a seat in my 
wife's carriage." Tableau ! 

A sudden death carried away the much-beloved 
duchess, who, though far from possessing any 
title to beauty, or even grace — for she was brusque 
in every movement — commanded respect and in- 
spired a certain awe. 

I iiave a vivid recollection of the uncomfort- 
able and fidgety sentiment with which, as a girl, 
I received every summons to go with my family 
to dine at the Tenuta, and which never wore off 
till the very last time I saw her royal highness. 
The starting off was quite a charming affair, es- 
pecially when the royal break was sent for us, 
and we had on our prettiest gowns and felt so 
satisfied with ourselves in particular and the 
world at large. But when we entered tlie royal 
lodge, showed our invitation to the keeper, and 
started down the broad drive under the odorous 
pines, through which no ray of sim ever pierced, 
then I grew silent and kind of wished I had 
never come. How long the drive was, and how 
ADDoying were the horse-flies ! Then the low, 
flat roof of the house appears in the distance. 
Why am I not in my quiet little room with some 
interesting novel? 'But what about the honor?" 
I would say to myself, to give myself a semblance 
of courage ; and 1 fear I gave an expressive shrug 
of my shoulders in answer to that question. 

Well, here we are. The house has no particu- 
lar style, as it was originally a hunting-hox, to 
which each successive prince who inherited it 
added a wing to suit his own convenience, and 
the result was a dear, roomy, rambling house, 
without the least savor of or pretence to a i>al- 
«ce. A servant in red livery and knee-breeches 
opens the glass door on hearing the carri.ige stop, 
and offers bis arm in a respectful manner, but 
with a pale smile of recognition, for Kalian de- 
pendents are irrepressible even though they may 
be in the service of royalty, and in that lies their 
principal charm. A\'e plncu a hand lightly upon 
his proffered arm, and are ushered into one of 
the ground - floor reception moms, while the 
doohesB is notified of our presence. The house 
Is perfectly silent, and it seems ages before we 



hear steps. Here comes the rustle of a dress and 
a quick step — is it she? No, it is her favorite 

lady-in-waiting, Countess de L , the most 

charming of charming women, who tells us the 
duchess will soon come. Now, this is surely 
she. That rapid, nervous tread is hers. In an 
instant we have risen to our feet, and she enters, 
smiling brightly, and extends her hand to each 
in turn, which wc vainly strive to kiss while she 
struggles to draw it away and imprints a kiss on 
our foreheads. Then the ordeal is over, and it 
was not so terrible, after all. 

Now we are free to scamper off to the little 
salons of the princesses. My sister makes for 
the apaitments of the charming Princess Blanca, 
(o-day wife of the Archduke Leopold Salvator of 
Tuscany, nephew of the Emperor of Austria, 
What a sweet, mignonne little princess she was, 
with her mischievous dimple and her quiet fun 
when j'ou knew her well ; but what a haughty, 
nervous princess she struck the casual observer 
as she tried to hide her painful timidity ! I 
made tor the unfortunate Dona Elvira's nook. 
She has since given such painful publicity to her 
name that I must not think of her as she is to- 
day, but as tlie princess I loved and admired 
notwithstanding her caprices, her wayward 
moods, and her utter lack of beauty. She was 
downright ugly, and had not the necessary plea- 
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sant expression to retlcem the heavy lower part 
of the face, characteristic of all the Bourbons, 
ancT. her habitual scowl. Her figure was regal, 
and she carried herself with a dignity and hau- 
teur that made a gentleman exclaim : "Sapristi ! 
but every drop she has in her veins is of the 
bluest blue !" Yes, I was very fond of her, but 
grew to love her after she made all the advai>ces 
and showed me the best side of her nature. I 
once asked her: "Princess, why did you hide 
from us when we first visited the Tenula?" 
"Because T did not like you," ^he answered, 
very calmly, with a smile. "Well, princess," 



I answered, just as calndy, "nothing was lost, 
for I disliked yon." Her answer was to throw 
her arms impulsively around my neck and 
kiss me. 

I one day found her all absorbed in a Iwan- 
tiful quilt she was knitting. I admired the 
pattern, and the lovely thick, soft wool, and 
most of all I admired her diligence, for I knew 
such work was not in her line. "Pray, who is 
to be the happy possessor of this royal gift?" I 
asked, jestingly. "Why, you, of course !". 
she answered. And she kept her word. "The 
([uilt is in my possession now, and I prize it 
and the note that accompanied it among my 
treasures. 

The Princess Margherita had been dead but 
a year when Don Carlos wedded in second union 
the Princess JIarie of Itohan, one of France's 
proudest and noblest of royal names, whose de- 
vice is : "I can't be a king ; I despise being a 
]irince ; lam a Rohan." The princess is young, 
beautiful and haughty — too much so, perhaps, 
for the taste of her ste])-chi]dren, who claim to 
be of still more royal lineage than she, and who, 
already hurt at this marriage of their father's, 
could not bring ihcrneelves to kiss the hand of 
this new mother as she desired. Mome go so far 
as to assort that the I'rincess Elvira would never 
have taken the sad and false step she did but to 
revenge herself on her father for his distasteful 
union. A ])oor, poor, revenge, indeed ! And 
yet she it was who wrote in my album, in her 
decided and stylish band, a Spanish saying that 
runs to this effect : " The past is darkness, the 
future mist, and the ])resent a (lash. Life is but 
smoke if we but knew it, and all that is certain 
in this world is Death." 




ANDREW JACKSON.* 

HIS LIFE. TIMES AND CONtPATRIO IS. 

TEyTH I'AI'ER.—RACHKL DOXELSVX JACkSOX. I'ART 11. 

B^ MAUV KMTLV DONKI.SON Wll.COX. 
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ily imply treason to the Federal Government. 
While in Nashville he expressed the opinion that 
Jackson, the most forceful, prominent man in the 
West, would be the first Westerner elected I'resi- 
dent of the United States, and then and there 
nominated him. After Durr's dejiarture Jackson 
received some anonymous letters accusing Burr 
of treasonable designs and of trying to implicate 
him in them. He at once said " the contracts 
agreed upon must lio fulfilled, hut no new ones 
considered until 
all suspicion i^ 
removed, for I 
have no sym- 
pathy with trea- 
son or traitors 1" 
Then came the 
collapse of the 
ex pedition- — 
Burr's arrest, 
trial and nomi- 
nal acquittal at 
Richmond, In- 
sisting that no 
man of his affec- 
tionate nature 
could be a trai- 
tor, Mrs. Jack- 
son urged her 
husband to at- 
tend the trial 
and befriend 
him, and it was 
while preparing 
his testimony 
as a witness in 
tbat trial that 
Jackson began 
that thorough 
and exhaustive 
study of consti- 
tutional law 
which made him 
so familiar witli 
t h e provisions 
and limitations 
of the Constitution and enabled him to contend 
so successfully in after years with Congress and 
the courts. When liurr's daughter was lost, snp- 
jioscdly in a storm at sea, Mrs. Jackson wrote 
him, saying : " Let me, who have no dangbter, 
weep with you in your great sorrow." 

It was also while living in that little frame 
house that the most deplored event of .Jackson's 
life— the Dickinson duel — occurred. He had a 
store at Clober Bottom (three miles distant) to 



which he daily rode to and tro, and in'ih yalley- 
below, where Colonel "Donelson planted \ hnes- 
see's first com and cotton jiatch, he had a rack 
noted as the scene of many exciting rac.efi. In 
December, 1805, a race plapned between J, <;k- 
Bon's hi^rse Truxtciii, and Plowboy, tiwnt'i by 
Captain Erwin, came off. Charles l>ickln 
Erwin's son-in-law, bet heavily on Plowbcn 
seeing Truxton forge ahead, screamed, 
Mrs. Jackson sat near : " His horse is (_ 
and wilU 
t^take, justffl 
ho ran off vtftS 
and k<4>tanolpiier 
man'9 wife!*' 

It wa^ , 
and " 
thut ft 
cliijno, 

at Jnckfloft'i im- 
mtnat: ^pnlar- 
ity, eaW the ne-' 
cessity i»f getting^ 
rid of .him, and, 
to iKconiplish 
this, prompted 
Dickinson tO' 
pii'.k a (|uarrel 
by this and other 
i 11 B u 1 1 i ng re- 
marks, sure to- 
Ije repeated, 
Dickinson re- 
membered that 
in the Sevier- 
Jackson feud the- 
unforgivable, 
O (1 1 y - 1 o - b e - 
wipt-d-out-wilb- 
bluod words 
Were, " 1 know of 
n'.i great service- 
rendered by 
.bicksonunlessit 
be running off 
to Natchez with 
Robards's wife." Dickson was considered the best 
shot in the world, while Jackson, known to be a. 
poor marksman, was singularly averse, notwith- 
standing his numerous frays, to personal encoun- 
ters. A challenge was sent and accepted, date and' 
plare being named tor the meeting. Mrs. Jack- 
son, knowing that Dickinson's young wife was- 
with child, implored her husband earnestly to ar- 
range the difficulty if possible. Kissing him 
good-by as he rode off with his' second. Judge- 
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Overton, she said : "Forget hta re- 
marks about me, think only of his 
wife and babe, and if consiatciit with 
honor spare him." ", Awjiiting his 
return and noting his pallor and 
blood-stained clothes, she screamed : 
"You are wounded !" " Yew, only 
slightly, but Dickinson will insult no 
more innocent women"; then, re- 
marking her look of dismay, he ad- 
ded : "I promised you to spare him 
and meant to keep my promise. On 
the road I saw signs of his (ikill — 
hairs cut in two, small circles on 
trees and fences Mack with shot, 
then heard his mesaageq, 'Tell Jack- 
son I will snap his life's tlirea<ls like 
that hair, will pepper his craven 
breast with lead like that disk !' 
Even when we took our place'i on 
the ground and waited for the sec 
onds to give the word, T still intend I 
to fire in the air, hut when I fdt 
hia bullet plowing through my bolj 
and heard him shriek, 'Great dod 

have I misscfl the d scoundrel' 

hate of me overpowering even death s 
agony, the demon in me awoke I 
fired and he fell." Mrs. Jackson il 
most fainting, tell on her knep"- 
praying : "Oh, God, have pit\ on 
the poor wife, pity on the bal e in 
her womh," Years .ifterwani, .1 ck 
son said: "There never livt, 1 i 
woman in whom the mother instnut 
so predominated, she would ha\e 
gathered hi her pitying arms CMrj 



afflicted being, ^^'hy, she even wept ■'"n "f »»■ 




atreadr 



and j)rayed for Dickinson's wife and 
child."" 

In 1809 they adopted a twin son 
bom to Mrs. Jackson's brother. Sev- 
ern Donelson, naini>d him Andrew 
Jackson, reared him tenderly, and 
bequeathed him their large estate. Naturally rcli- General .Tackson made hia first profession of 
giouB and a devout liible reader, .Mi-s. Jackson, faith and took his first coninmnion. Mrs. Jack- 



I, npruBenta Pnvki-'nbani. lliu c<i 



rslyiiisl' tVei 



ulKin tlu- linUob. 



'-rothor-in-jjuw of Welllngtiin. 

omah.n-k. wpiiljiInB knife anil 



under the teachings of Par.-ion Hlaoktmrn, jcincd son's tamilv 
the Presbyterian Church. Wisbing to make her and keep it 
a present, Jackson asked what she would jirefcr. When wiii 
"A church near-by where T can worsbip (l"d reg- in I'^lli, Jai 
ularly," was the ready reply. The little 1 
church, now the object of such curious inte 
and the scene of inanv memorable services, 



, the Ponelsons, still worship there 
■ was declared against < 



■at r.ritain 
.f Tennes- 
see militia, oD'en-d his services to ihe Govern- 
ment; and, Hiiv being accepted, beheaded that 
S<iuthcrn expcditi<in which, though it accom- 



the result of that wish. Without stee]ile or bcl- plished no great jiublic benefit, brought into 
fry, nave or chancel, it looks more like a plain jironiincnce his great executive ability and su- 
farmhouse than a church. It was there that perior military ijualifications. It was in tha* 
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expedition that he ac- 
quired the familiar 
Boubriquet of ' ' 1 li 
Hickory," and laid Ihe 
foundation of that all- 
embracing popularity 
never before or since 
equaled by an Amer- 
ican, and which ti)- 
day, over fifty years 
after his death, is still 
strong. One bright 
October morning, 1813, 
they attended service 
together in the little 
brick church, after 
which, embracing her 
tenderly, he, though 
Btill prostrated by Hen- 
ton' s bullet, hardly able 
to mount his horse, but 
determined to check 
Creek depredations and 
avenge Fort Mims, fbom a pkknc 

started on that campaign from which, victorious 
at Tall ustatc hie, Talladega, Enuicktaw, Pensa- 
cola, Mobile, New Orleans, he returned the most 
famous, most courted, most idolized man in the 
world, hailed by his own nation as its deliverer, 
by all nations as the conquering hero. The 
country, depressed and humiliated by the disas- 
ters attending the Northern and Eastern com- 
mands, by the capture and burning of Washing- 
ton, and dreading a successful British invasion 
in the South, hailed the news from New Orleans 
with extravagant demonstrations of rejoicing. 
People said : "Jackson seals and perpetuates the 
liberty and independence gained l)y \\'a8hington 
and Bunker Hill receives its glorious fulfillment 
at Charleston." Mrs. Jackson, urged to accom- 
pany the delegation that went to meet him on 
his return to Nashville, declined, saying, "I pre- 
fer waiting for him at home"; and probably her 
Bimple greeting, "I am so thankful to have you 
back again !" outweighed the many laudatory 
addresses he receivetl. Henceforth exchanging 
the happy, peaceful quiet of backwoods farmers 
for the glamour and turmoil of public noloriety, 
they lived amid ceremonial ix)m]> and parade. 
Their home became the \\'e8tern Mecca, was al- 
ways crowded with visitors and alive with ex- 
citement. Finding -tlieir residence (the little 
frame house) unsuited to new conditions, they 
built a large, handsome home, christening it the 
Hermitage, and a hermitage it proved — a refuge 
from all care and worry ; a haven whence, de- 




parting for the spirit 
land, they entered 
heaven as from an outer 
chamber. Then came 
the Presidential cam- 
paigns of '24 and ''1^, 
when the Hood-gates of 
partisan virulence 
stood wide open and 
torrents of slanderous 
falsehoods deluged the 
country. Unable to 
check his great popu- 
larity or deny his gal- 
lant public service, his 
opponents sought to 
mortify and belittle 
him by besmirching 
his wife's character. 
Charges ad nauseam 
were rung on "the 
marriage before di- 
n(K!«)N. vorce," caricatures of 

I LiTHWjBtpu her person and manners 

were scattered broadcast, processions singing bur- 
lesques aimed at her paraded the streets. This 
vituperation, however, did him no harm. Brave 
men honor a man for fidelity to an injured wife. 
Yet mud-flinging generally leaves some stain, and 
falsehoods, often repeated and widely circulated, 
finally gain credence. Impressions still prevail- 
ing of Jackson's ignorance (bad spelling and bad 
grammar) and of his wife's nnrefinement may 
be traced to the malice of ]jartiaan enemies in 
those crucial years. 

Lately Mr, Richardson, by authority of Con- 
gress, has con»]>ileii and published the records of 
Presidential administrations, an examination of 
which shows .Jackson to have been the equal in 
spelling, rhetoric and general scholarship of any 
contemporary — to have been an earnest student 
of state matters and thoroughly conversant with 
constitutional law and governmental policy. At 
a dinner party in London in 1850, at which my 
father (then United States Minister to Russia) 
and the Duke of Wellington were guests, the lat- 
ter, speaking of American affairs, said ; " I know 
you Americans admit no comparison with Wash- 
ington ; but, in my opinion, Jackson is the great- 
eat man your Republic has produced. His course 
in his Indian campaigns was remarkable, hie 
generalship at New Orleans worthy of Hannibal 
or Ciwar ; and his policy as President, though 
arbitrary and despotic, was both wise and pabi- 
otic, I predict that the time will come when 
the absence of a man of his nerve and self-confi- 
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dence in the executive office 
will result in great nationut 
difcaster." Did his prophetii- 
eye foreaee the daya in '(il, 
when people, seeing Bucha- 
nan blanch and quail before 
the coming storm, cried : 
"Oh, for twenty-four hours 
of Jackson in the White 
House r ' 

There was great political 
excitement in Tennessee in 
the summer of 1S44, even 
school -children becoming vio- 
lent partisans. I, then in 
the preparatory department 
of the Nas^hville Female Aca- 
demy, was the Democratic 

champion, Lou l>eiiig 

the Whig. After school we 
met in the hall to discuss 
public queBtions. One Thurs- 
day afternoon we had an an- 
gry debate, T-ou quoting Clay, 
I Jackson, closing my argu- 
ment with the words then 
familiar : ' ' Westward the star 
of empire wends its way." 
Suddenly Lou sprang up, 
and, arms akimbo, head 
erect, danced up and down 
the platform, singing to a jtg 
tune: "The girl kicked tlic 
kiver off and I kotcht cold." 
The girls, giggling at lirst, ~ 
said; "Don't, Lou; that's "*' 
unfair." The meeting broke 
up, Lou's friends going with her, i 
Then one of them told me that it 







le with me. 

s said that, 



easy chair near his wife's 
tomb, where, when the 
weather and his strength 
]HTmitted, he always went 
after breakfast to smoke and 
meditate. Greeting me affec- 
tionately, he said, pointing to 
the birds overhead and the 
flower-beds near: "In life 
she loved birds and tlowerj", 
and I enjoy seeing them near 
her grave." He was then 
very feeble — seldom able to 
leave his bed ; and his snow- 
wliite hair, pallid, pain- 
drawn features, bent, trem-- 
bling form, warned his friends 
that the empty grave near hia 
wife's would soon be ten- 
anted. I had intended to 
mention and ask the verity 
of the occurrence alluded to 
at the debate, but, to save 
my life, I could not repeat 
those revolting words at that 
sacred spot, where the very 
air seemed redolent with the 
fragrance of deathless love. 
], however, visited and ques- 
tioned ray grandmother, who 
lived near, and who was Aunt 
Jackson's sister-in-law and 
most intimate friend, "False, 
cruel and wicked," she said, 
emphatically. "Sister Jack- 

1*1, OF CKN. J.\CKSl)N. j5,j,-j „,^j, jj^f Q,ily ,vell-iii- 

iiTHAMPn.N. MAM. fomicd, but elfgaot and dig- 

nified — far superior to her detractors. Her father 
stood well, and moved in tJie best Virginia s< 



at n grand ball given in New Orleans to General ety. She visited with him, when a little girl, 



and Mrs. Jackson, she said to a lady inquiring 
kindly about her health : " I'oorly, thank God, 
To tell the truth, the girl kicked the kiver off 
and I kotcht cold !" — that the \\'higs, using 
these words as the chorus to a scurrilous song, 
had chanted them all over the Tnited States dur- 



both Montifcll() and Mount Vernon, and had in- 
teresting reminiscences of Colonial customs and 
usages, often describing to us the appearance,, 
manners and costumes of the grand dames then 
prominent in aristocratic circles. No woman in 
the Western country had traveled so extensively 



ing his Presidential campaigns. Of course I was or better used the opportunities for self-improve- 
indignant and deeply hurt. Aunt .Jackson died ment afforded by travel and association with cul- 
before my birth, but I had been taught to love tureil people. On her trips with General Jaek- 
and honor her memory, revering her name as do son to New Orleans, Jlobile, Pensacola, Wash- 
good Catholics the Holy Virgin's. I gencrallj' ington, Cincinnati and other cities, she was the 
went home Friday (Tulip (irove, twelve miles honored guest, the recipient of the most dislin- 
from Nashville), returning Monday, and calling guished courtesies and attentions. They enter- 
Saturday at the Hermitage to tell T'ncle Jackson tained handsomely and lavishly at the Hermit- 
the week's school incidents, seemingly much rel- age, Louis Philippe, I^fayette, Aaron Burr, and 
ished by him. I found him propi>ed up in an many distinguished men and women enjoying 
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their hospitality, and testifying by wonl and let- 
ter to her grace as a hostess and charm as a 
woman. Generons and kind-hearted, none ap- 
pealed to her in vain for comfort, advice or pe- 
cuniary aid, bestowed ae if acceptance were the 
favor, and she, the donor, the one obliged. 

"General Jackson loved and admired her ex- 
travagantly, finding his chief pleasure in her 
companionship, his greatest reward in her ap- 
proval. Once I was present when, trying on a 
new dress and bonnet, she naked, ' Are they be- 
coming ?' he answered, gallantly, ' You become 
them, my dear, and lend grace to any costume. ' 
Tlicy lived for each other, and, no matter what 
happened, werehappy if together. Learning ofthc 
proposed New Orleans tri]), we, desiring her to 
make a good impression, persuaded her to order 
a handsome outfit. We had in those days singu- 
lar ideas of French ladies, whom we supj>osed to 
be a combination of courtesies and shrugs, 
patches and furbelows. Dancing masters taught 
the former, girls mimicked the latter. We also 
imagined French society to be hollow and insin- 
cere, devoted to unmeaning ceremonials, and, 
upon her return, questioned her closely as to 
what she had seen and done, csi>eciaily her im- 
pressions of French ladies, to which ihe replied : 
'I did very well, enjoyed everything, and found 



the French ladies delightful, as kind and unaf- 
fected as OUT plainest neighbors. I let thera 
courtesy and shrug, I did as I do home, thinking 
that good manners, springing from true polite- 
ness, are the same in cabin and palace.' Her 
descriptions of French balls — the grand polo- 
naises, minuets and cotillons and of French ban- 
quets, shrimp soup, fricassed frog, crawfish 
salad, crab croquettes — were perfectly splendid, 
and delighted us all, to whom frogs, crabs and 
shrimps were ta(>ooed luxuries." On other occa- 
sions, she, my grandmother, who was an observ- 
ing, intelligent, highly cultivated woman, told 
me the incidents mentioned in this sketch. 

During the turbulent electoral campaign of 
1828, Jackson, though naturally indignant at the 
unmanly warfare waged against him, was calm 
and resolute, caring only to guard his wife from 
knowledge of the cowardly assaults on her. Oc- 
casionally he would find her in tears, and learn 
that she had seen some slanderous document or 
cruel caricature. Then his wrath would be ter- 
rible. He once said : " I forgive those who op- 
posed and abused me, but will cherish undying 
hate for those who so relentlessly persecuted my 
wife." He had never desired public office, re- 
signing many high public positions sought by 
ambitious politicians, and, when he returned 
home after his Florida service, was anxious to 
lay aside jmblic duties and enjoy the domes- 
ticity he so ardently desired, but from all sec- 
tions of the country came the cry : "He has 
earned and should receive his country's crown- 
ing honor — the Presidency." Opposed by the 
wealth, culture, traditional power, busineBS ac- 
tivity, the ma.sses upheld and sustained hihi, 
instinctively recognizing in him sympathy with 
their tastes and ideas, and, his election, haile<l 
with boundless enthusiasm, was the work of the 
plain American people. When Mrs. Jackson 
heard of it she said: "For Mr. .Tackson's sake 
I am glad, for myself I never wished it." Per- 
Bons unfamiliar with Si^ouiliern plantation life 
prior to emancipation, can hardly understand 
the relations, quasi familiar, quasi affectionate 
and sympathetic, subsisting between master and 
slave, and would be amused at the extravagant 
jubilation of the Hermitage slaves at Jackson's 
election. Singing, dancing, laughing, they 
shouted: " Mist us and marster done elected 
President, and gwinc lib in dc White House." 

On all plantations there were many holidaye, 
shared alike by masters and slaves. At the 
Hermitage holidays were numerous and pleas- 
ant, but the greatest o.' all occasions was "Mis- 
tus's trips to town," referring to Mrs. Jack.son's 
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spring and winter shopping expeditions to Nash- 
ville, when, purchasing the clothing, provisions, 
domestic supplies, not produced on the farm, 
she added presents and favors for each — needed 
comforts for the old and infirm, coveted gewgaws 
for the young. On a bright December morning, 
1828, the air balmy as May, all nature seem- 
ingly suggestive of peace and happiness, she 
started on her long-anticipated, mueh-talked-of 
trip to town, smilingly kissing her hand to the 



Washington) she went to the Nashville Inn to 
rest before returning home. Reclining on a sofa 
in the back parlor, the folding doors between it 
and the front room being closed, she heard her 
name called, then came a rehash of campaign 
slanders, many of them heard by her for the first 
time, cruel suggestions as to the practicability of 
getting rid of her, unkind predictions of the im- 
pressions she would make in Washington high 
life. Though shocked and humiliated, the BU- 




proups calling to her from door and gate, from 
lane and field : " Don't forget mc, mistns ; re- 
membei your promise." (ieneral J.ickson, on 
her trips, always accompanied her soiiii> distance 
going, and met her returning. Having made 
her purchases, not omitting an item on hor list, 
consulted milliners and mantua makers ("for be- 
side shopping, she intended to examine the 
handsome costume ordered for the great hall on 
the 23d, and also the elaborate outfit needf^d for 



blime charity of her soul was still in evidence. 
When asked why she diil not reveal her pres- 
ence, she siiid : " T supposed they did not know 
I heard them, and would be hurt if they found 
out I had." (ieneral Jackson met her at Stone's 
River and commented on her palor and nervous- 
ness, and the servants awaiting at the gate, said : 
" Mistus looks as if she had been shot," The 
next morning, having distributed her gifts, add- 
ing to each some kindly words, she sent for m- 
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mother, repeated to her llie criiel remarks of 
the unseen gossipers, exacting a promise never 
to tell (ieneral Jackson of them— and he was 
never fully informed of them — never to endeavor 
to discover who the ladies were, to forgive and 
forget them herself. My mother, alarmed at her 
unusual excitement, advised her (o disnitss it all 
as malicious gossip. " No, Emily, I'll never for- 
get it ! Listening to them, it seemed as if a veil 
was lifted and I saw myself, whom you have all 
guarded from outside criticism and surrounded 
with llattering dehisioniii, as others see me, a 
poor old woman, unsiiiteil for fashionable giiye- 
ties, a hindrance instead of helpmeet to the man 
I adore. I will not go to Washington, but stay 
here aa often before in Jir. Jackson's absences." 
In a tew days slight spasms of the chest and 
shoulders appeared, returning each day with in- 
creased violence. A doctor being summoned, 
said her symptimis were not alarming, but there 
seemed a want of rallying power, a secret some- 
thing medicine could not reach. General Jack- 
son, alarmed in spite ot the doctor's assurance, 



and almost beside himself with fear and 
anxiety, watched her constantly. They 

had intended attending the ball ar- 
ranged for the 2l}d instant (the anni- 
versary of the night attack on New Or- 
leans), in celebration of his election as 
Prciidenl, and she, anxious for him to 
be there, and knowing that he would 
need extra strength to bear the unusual 
fatigue, persuaded him to retire to an- 
other room and rest ; but hardly had 
he left her, when a scream from her 
attendant recalled him, only in time to 
catch her fainting form and receive 
her dying smile. The poisonous shaft 
had done its work, and she, who liad 
never spoken unkindly of a human 
being, who, had her power equaled her 
desires, would have cheered and com- 
forted every living sufferer, lay dead 
from wounds indicted by unknown, ir- 
responsible gossips. 

His friends as well as enemies said 
her death was providential ; that, un- 
fitted to share his high destiny, her 
[ircscnce in his new sphere would 
iiave been embarrassing. Cruel, in- 
human verdict ! Had she lived, she 
would probably have remained in Ten- 
nessee ; but had she gone lo U'ash- 
ington, she would have graced her new 
■i.F, TENN. position as all others filled by her ; 
her charities would have found there 
extended opportunities of beneficence; her sweet 
cheerfulness and genial good nature would have 
brightened and hallowed the White House ; 
and who can measure the influence of her' 
compaiiionsiiip on the old man whom for 
years she had guided and counseled, cheered 
and comforted ? There would probably have 
been no Mrs. Katon episode, no Kitchen 
Cabinet, no Cabinet imbroglios: ; and the fierce 
partisan warfare waged during his eight years' 
executive service would have been so tempered 
as to accomplish c<]ual public benefit without en- 
gendering cither enmity or revenge. Death could 
not part them ; to his life's end she was ever 
]ircsent in thoui:ht, loved ami desired as though 
living, sincerely mourned and tenderly remem- 
bered. Tlioy buried her in the Hermitage gar- 
den, where he erected over her remains a Doric 
marble temple, surmounted by an artistic entab- 
lature supported by eight fluted columns, and 
reached by a flight ot steps. On each side of an 
elaborately carved central funeral urn there is a 
marble slab. One bears the inscription : 
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GENERAL ANDREW JACKSON. 

Born March 15, 1767. 
Died June 8, 1845. 

The other the epitaph written at General Jack- 
son's dictation by Henry Lee of Virginia: 

'* Here lie the remains of Mrs. Rachel Jackson, 
who died the 22d of December, 1828, aged 61. 
Her face was fair, her person pleasing, her tem- 
per amiable and her heart kind. She delighted 
in relieving the wants of her fellow-creatures, 



and cultivated that Divine pleasure by the most 
liberal and unpretending methods ; to the poor 
she was a benefactor, to the rich an example, to 
the wretched a comforter, to the prosperous an 
ornament ; her piety went hand in hand with 
her benevolence, and she thanked her Creator 
for being permitted to do good. A being so gen- 
tle, and yet so virtuous, slander might wound, 
but could not dishonor. Even Death, when he 
tore her from the arms of her husband, could 
but transport her to the bosom of her God." 



* 



MIRACLE-WORKING IMAGES. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE VARIED ORACLES AND SHRINES OF THE 

VIRGIN IN VENEZUELA. 

By a. JAMES MILLER. 



THAT inanimate dust should be invested 
with miraculous powers, and even super- 
natural attributes, is a thing that will 
readily call down the sneers and ridicule of sci- 
ence ; that God, **who moves in a mysterious 
wav," should seek to illustrate His beneficence 
and omnipotence through such channels is 
hardl}' credited by the advanced Christian 
thought of the civilized world ; and yet we have 
the historical verification of Joan of Arc and her 
consulting oracle, besides numerous instances 
like that of Lourdes, in both the Pagan and 
Christian world. All that we may know, either 
from teaching, intuition or inspiration, might 
instinetively reject as preposterous the idea that 
mere images of man's handicraft could be in- 
vested with supernatural powers, while we may 
immediately consign such a faith to the deepest 
realm of superstition. The accepted idea of a 
miracle is a suspension or a violation of the laws 
of nature — a supernatural interposition which 
would be impossible by human agency ; in other 
words, a sign of the Creator working out of hu- 
man reach. This assumes that the boundaries 
of the natural are all known, which is a most 
plain and manifest error. But, without going 
into a discussion of the truth or falsitv of niira- 
cles, or in any way subscribing to the verity or 
error of the subject treated, I have herewith 
compiled a more or less interesting resume of the 
80*<»lled miracle-working images found in Vene- 
saeUu The space of a single article does not ad- 
mit of a more extended elaboration, else many 
minor details could have been added that might 
haye enhanced the interest and shed a more 
waiid light over the whole subject. 



Nearly all Catholic countries have certain spe- 
cial shrines, to which the faithful are yearly ex- 
pected to do homage either by contributions or 
pilgrimages. These miracle shrines seem to mul- 
tiply as one recedes from the highways of civili- 
zation, while the veneration of them is increased 
in the same proportion. Venezuela has not less 
than six different miracle-working images of the 
Virgin, to which annual pilgrimages are made 
by the devout to make offerings and ask inter- 
cession for multifold ends. At times it consti- 
tutes a regular furore, and there would seem to 
be a rivalry among certain villages as to which 
could send the largest delegation of perigrhws to 
invoke the special blessings of their favorite 
shrine. The regular pilgrimage to *' Our Blessed 
Lady of Lourdes'' occurred in February, while 
I was in Caracas. The miracle image of 
** Lourdes" is located at Maiquitia, about three 
miles from La Guayra. To this the faithful re- 
pair every February, coming from distances of a 
hundred miles or more to ask its special inter- 
cession for a variety of ills to which flesh is heir. 
The devotees will walk or ride as their circum- 
stances will admit, but generally appear in long 
processions, sometimes hundreds, dressed in 
white, with l>rown bonnets, and carrying a 
change of raiment and a few provisions in a bun- 
dle under the arm. The pilgrims are com- 
monly called penqn'jios, and march through the 
street bearing religious banners and chanting 
hymns. They generally belong to the peon 
class, and are composed almost exclusively of 
women, who entertain a blind faith in the mi- 
raculous intercession ot the image. Each dele- 
gation, on reaching the snrme, will spend one or 
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two days in devotional exercises before the im- 
age, and then retire to make way for others who 
are to follow from different parts of the country. 
This is continued for many days, until all pil- 
grims have seen and invoked the special blessing 
of the Virgin, leaving, of course, a contribution 
commensurate with their means, for the care and 
protection of the image for the following year. 
A priest (Father Machado) in charge of the 
shrine acts as treasurer for the Virgin and as as- 
sociate intermediary, to hear the prayers and 
register the vows of those asking intercession. 

One of the most noted and oldest of these Ven- 
ezuelan shrines is located at Barcelona, which, 
from its having been found in the hollow trunk 
of an old tutumo tree, is called **La Virgin del 
Tutumo." It is a small stone image, about fif- 
teen inches in height, cleverly carved to repre- 
sent the angelic face and form of the Virgin. 
The tradition comes down from the Mission In- 
dians that the image was discovered in the last 
century, curiously imbedded in the trunk of the 
old tutumo or calabash tree, near Cumanagoto, 
and at a period when much acrimonious bick- 
ering existed relative to a removal of the town 
site. The image was carried in procession to 
Barcelona, where the greatest discontent was 
prevalent among the clergy and monks. The 
image was placed in a chapel in the midst of the 
excitement, and on the following morning was 
found to have mysteriously disappeared. It was 
again found in the same tree, whither it was said 
to have fled from the angry discussions prevail- 
ing. This miracle is said to have been repeated 
several times, and did not cease until a fine con- 
vent (College of the Propaganda) was built to 
receive the Franciscan Order of Monks. Since 
that time it has been studiously guarded in one 
of the leading churches of Barcelona, where an- 
nual pilgrimages are made to its shrine by all 
the common people of the surrounding country. 
I am informed that many of the pilgrims who 
yearly visit this shrine occupy three or four days 
in making the journey, traversing the low, parch- 
ing districts, or crawling over the preci])itous in- 
terior mountains. They seem to falter at no 
sacrifice, and will brave the most serious perils 
to reach this vested Mecca and pour out their 
prayers for intercession. 

Possibly one of the most famous and historic 
shrines in all South America is located at Villa 
de Cura, the ca])ital of the state of Miranda. 
The curious physical anomalies of nature 
wrought in this section have contributed to 
heighten interest in the image and to lend a 
weird charm to its alleged virtues. Cura itself is 



located in a bleak and barren valley, while near 
it, at the foot of the wild and shattered peak of 
Morros de San Juan, is the Valley of Death. On 
the opposite side several rivers mysteriously lose 
themselves in the crevices of the ground. The 
miracle image is known far as Nuestra Senora de 
lo8 Vakndaiws, or** Our Blessed Virgin of the 
Valencians.'' It was found sometime about the 
middle of the last century, near the Rio de Ids 
Minas and close to a point where that stream is 
mysteriously lost in the cleft of a great rock. It 
was discovered by an Indian, who had been un- 
justly persecuted, and while he was praying for 
deliverance irom his enemies and tormentors. 
It is said to have relieved him of his troubles, 
and when brought to his home healed his 
mother, who had become a hopeless paralytic. 
It was finally brought to Villa de Cura, where its 
widespread fame precipitated rival claims for its 
ownership. The contest arose between the cities 
of Cura and San Sebastian de los Reyes, the 
vicars of the latter place claiming that the Virgin 
had made her first appearance on the territory 
of their parish. The Archbishop of Caracas, be- 
coming cognizant of the facts, in order to put an 
end to the scandal, caused the image to be 
brought to the capital and placed among the 
archives of the bishopric. It was guardedly 
kept there, under seal, for a period of over thirty 
years, and was not restored to the inhabitants of 
Cura until 1802. 

Many marvelous cures of hereditary diseases 
and fatal njaladies have been attributed to this 
shrine, and it is deeply venerated by the faithful 
throughout Venezuela. 

In the midst of the great coffee region, and 
away up among the mountains overlooking the 
great Aragua Valley, is located the flourishing 
town of San Mateo. It was here that the wife of 
Simon Bolivar died, and is further memorable in 
Venezuelan annals for the heroic self-sacrifice of 
one of its patriots, who ignited the magazine of a 
fortress to prevent the munitions falling into the 
hands of the Spaniards. But, among all the 
cherished possessions of this town, its chief pride 
is that of the miracle image of Xue^tra Senora 
de Bclcn, otherwise **Our Blessed Lady of Beth- 
lehem.'' It has its origin many generations ago 
from a little Mestizo girl, whose invalid mother 
was in direful want and destitution. It is 
recorded that the poor woman had been reduced 
to her last coin, with which she sent the daughter 
to purchase a loaf of bread. The little one had 
persistently prayed to her small image, and on 
this occasion sought its intercession before start- 
ing upon the errand that was to take the last 
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penny of her sick mother. When she returned 
home she was somewhat amazed to find the 
same coin in the bottom of her basket, with 
which she had purchased the bread. This was 
repeated for many days, each time another coin 
being found to take the place of the one spent. 
Meanwhile the miracle became known, and the 
image was secured by the parish priest, and con- 
tinued to create wonder bv the favors it distrib- 
uted to those who sought its intercession. It 
has now been in the possession of this parish 
for many generations, and in commemoration of 
the month in which it was found the yearly 
pilgrimages to the shrine occur in November. 
The wonderful coin was also preserved and se- 
creted in a neighboring cave, to which the de- 
votees repair after paying their adorations to the 
image and gather up particles of dirt from the 
cave, which is blessed and then carried home. I 
have met several reputable and truthful people 
who have declared to me that astonishing mira- 
cles have been performed at this shrine, and 
things which they could not possibly attribute to 
any other cause. 

In some of the remote and sparsely settled 
farm districts of Venezuela no churches exist, 
and those devoutly inclined are in the habit of 
gathering at some large hacienda on Sundays and 
holding brief services. Such is the condition of 
a small community near Carayaca, in the moun- 
tains beyond Caracas, though they have but one 
settled place of worship, which is rendered 
doubly sacred for holding a miracle image called 
** La Virgin de Capacahafia." This image was 
presented to the people of this district, in 1832, 
by the wealthy owner of the coffee estates, 
Seftora Maria del Rivas- Pacheco. She was a 
very devout woman, and, as a period of disas- 
trous drouth was prevailing, she conceived this 
idea to concentrate prayer for rain. The image 
was enclosed in a handsome glass case, and was 
received with much prayerful ceremony by the 
afflicted peon tenantry. While it was being 
borne in state through the fields to the farm- 
house, a copious rain is said to have commenced 
falling from clouds before unnoticed. Each day 
an invocation brought seasonable showers, which 
were absorbed by the thirsty crops and a famine 
averted. These miracles led to special honors 
for the image, and a gorgeously ecjuipped apart- 
ment was finally fitted up to receive it, known 



as the ** Virgin's Room,'' and in this apartment 
it has remained ever since. Many efforts have 
been made by various neighboring towns to se- 
cure possession of it, but the honest peons would 
sooner sacrifice a member of the family than al- 
low the image to be taken away. They feel a 
certain security so long as it remains in their 
midst and sheds its benedictions among them, 
and believe firmly that separation from it would 
entail many privations. Numberless presents 
are bestowed upon it every year, and the ** Vir- 
gin's Room" is copiously bedecked with many 
curiously carved silver trinkets. These trinkets 
are made to represent different parts of the hu- 
man frame which have been cured of maladies 
by the interposition of the Virgin. 

There are one or two other miracle-working 
images in the republic, but no definite descrip- 
tion can be here given because the facts were not 
available. One of these is the ^* Holy Blanket," 
upon which the face of the Virgin was miracu- 
lously painted while it served as the covering of 
a poor Indian at night. At first merely the dim 
outlines of the face appeared, but, during a pe- 
riod of several weeks, the spirit painter had com- 
pleted the work of a masterpiece upon the rough, 
furzy folds of a peon's common blanket. Many 
miracles have been attributed to this picture, but 
the details were not obtainable. It is said to 
still remain in the possession of the Indian, 
somewhere about Coro on the coast. Another 
miracle shrine is located at Naiguata, in moun- 
tains near Caracas, where pilgrimages occur in 
January. 

In addition to the interposition sought from 
the miracle shrines, the devout Venezolanos en- 
tertain an unalloyed faith in patron saints. For 
every emergency of life they seem to have a spe- 
cial saint who will intercede for and shield them. 
Saint George is the patron saint of the nation ; 
San Pablo, like good old St. Patrick, is supposed 
to have entire sway over snakes and other ver- 
min ; San Antonio is blessed with the power of 
recovering stolen goods and restoring them to the 
rightful owner; Santa Barbara is an intermediary 
against lightning and direful thunderstorms ; 
Saint Francis protects them against ants and 
pestilential insects ; and Saint Somebody Else 
will be selected by robbers and assassins to 
shield them against the consecjuences of their 
crimes. 
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MARIE TREMAINE* 

By FRANCES SWANN WILLIAMS, 

"M«. Gadsburv's Brother," '■ Silver Shafts," "Old Forty's Master," ' 

Stone," " Mistress Marlon," Etc, Etc. 

CHAPTER X.— CosTisLED. 



) HE ladies waved adieux to 
the soldiers as they rode 
off for Doncastle's Ordi- 
nary from the front win- 
dows, and watched them 
gaUoplng off by the high- 
way, apparently as peace- 
ful gentlemen, but in 
reality to join their troop at the front. 

"It's a matter of doubt whether we will ever 
0ee them again, poor boys — poor boys !" Mrs. 
MarchlBon said, her tones sharper and more 
ciisp when she added : " Come, my girls, I look 
to you, now, that no Briton take advantage of 
your brother's absence." 

Charlotte, honestly weeping for the man she 
WM K soon to wed, folded together the ruffles 
sod embroidery and laid them away in the cedar 
cheat in tbe linen room. 

"I cannot work on them now, mother. He 
may never come back, and if he mischance I 
will not need them on Sunday six weeks," she 
explained, with a fresh burst of weeping. 

"They are such fools!" cried Anne, whose 
distcees always turned to rage. " Why not let 
them have the powder? Sure my Lord Dun- 
laon may have every dust of it, so he brings us 
oor wares from London. I'll warrant you linsey 
woolsey and Puritan kerchiefs are not to my lik- 
ii^." 

Aa for Marie Tremaine, resting her head wea- 
rily on the sofa arm, she had nothing to say, 
coly listened with strained attention to Mrs. 
MarohijBon, when she asserted with the emphasis 
of conviction : 

roL XLVL— 13. * B€«aii in the 



" I know of a surety that they will drive Dun- 
more and his ships back to England." 

Then Marie arose, without a word, and left the 
drawing-room. An hour later she knew that 
she, too, was guilty of treachery, and would be 
guilty again, but she did not heed, though a 
pang of bitter humiliation sent a hot, scarlet 
wave to the roots of her golden hair, as her own 
hand dropped in Judith's ample pocket a billet. 
One line was written within : 

" Jasper, I must see you." 

CHAPTER XI. 

The sloop-of-war Magdalen lay in the Yort 
River almost in midstream. The cabin was 
light and pleasant, although every luminant ray 
had been shut off from the outside world, leav- 
ing the ship a black mass lying on the calm 
waters to all appearance harmless. On board 
the Magdalen was stowed the entire supply of 
ammunition stolen from the Colony of Vii^nia. 
The ship concentrated upon herself and her 
people the hatred of the Colonists, but no one 
seemed to care for their open hostility. Collins 
and Leslie played backgammon at a table, while 
Hamilton, in full uniform and heavily armed, 
stood behind them, hazarding an occasional bet 
with Lord Gosport on the moves of the game. 

"An interview with my Lord Governor is 
neither so pleasant nor safe as it was a s'ennight 
ago," remarked Lord Gosport, as Leslie sur- 
rendered the game to his antagonist. 

"Ay," rejoined Hamilton, lazily, " but it goes 
Uarch number. 
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hard to have a billet, and then perhaps fail of 
one's mission somewhat at lasf 

**'GadI you have more points than one in 
the wind to-night, I'll warrant," broke in Foy, 
blundering, as usual, upon topics to be avoided. 
**The prettiest girl and finest estates in the Col- 
ony hath not been the luck of every man/' 

Tlie haughty coldness of Hamilton's face 
warned even the obtuse secretary to say no 
more. Careless though he w^as of his own 
reputation, which, to do him justice, he of late 
wished was not so peculiarly graceless and un- 
sanctified, Hamilton resented free allusions to 
this one woman. Men were at liberty to jest of 
all women save this one. Thev had learned al- 
ready that Hamilton's eyes gleamed with a dan- 
gerous fire when some foolhardy tongue wagged 
of *'/a hdle Tremaine." Instinctively they re- 
frained — all except Foy, and he was learning the 
lesson. 

** Mon Dieuf Hamilton," Lord Gosport inter- 
rupted, **your fancy for lea beaux yeux exceeds 
mine, but you have a wonderful black night for 
your expedition. It threatens a storm, so 
whether you serve Venus or Mars those heavy 
clouds will be a monstrous help, for, betwixt us 
all, our day is over in this Colony. Tliese pretty 
Colonial dames hath smiled their last smile on 



us. 
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**Tut, Gosport, these fellows will soon be 
struck of a terror of England. British fingers 
will choke the life out of them, and then we can 
partition the spoils. They are goodly enough, by 
heavens I to save us from going home penni- 
less," boasted Foy, the glitter of avarice in his 
small eves. 

**It maybe honorless, not penniless," cor- 
rected Leslie, with a shade of contempt in his 
tone. 

"The bailiffs can't levy on honors, but they 
are devilish sharp on the scent of anything 
else," added Jasper, leaving the cabin to go on 
deck. 

The night was, as Gosport had said, "black " 
and starless ; but all the better for the boat into 
which Hamilton and a few marines descended. 
Without a sound to break the hush of night 
they dropped slowly from under the shado^ws of 
the Magdalen, down the stream, under the bows 
of the Fowet/j lying in misleading aspect of 
peace and slumber upon the bosom of the 
waters. Jasper stood up, straight and erect, 
keenly alive to every sound as they bore shore- 
ward. The identical pall of darkness hung 
alike over clandestine adventures and the ven- 
geance meant for Jasper Hamilton. Who could 



know where a firelock turned with deadly aim 
upon the magazine robbers ? Jasper coveted the 
boon of life and invoked with all his soul the 
"charmed luck," of which now that his desti- 
nies seemed to hang upon it, he had strange mis- 
givings. The glare of sunlight held far less peril 
than this stealthy approach at midnight. At 
midday they might land in safety, protected by 
their own guns, but at midnight Hamilton knew 
only too well the sleepless vigilance of the in- 
furiated people. Nevertheless, the boat crept 
through murk and mists closer to the shore. 
Without a word Jasper stepped on the sands, 
and the men pulled back into the river. The 
darkness rose between and parted them. 

Hamilton walked rapidly down the river road. 
The gloom of the forest pines added to the dark- 
ness tenfold, but he was too familiar with every 
turn to need any guidance. In the impene- 
trable blackness Jas^^er suddenly became aware 
that someone was close to him — close enough for 
the hot breath to blow across his face. A hand 
stretched out would have clutched his throat, 
but for a quick backward spring, as a stern voice 
said. "Haiti" 

" Eh, Lennox I" called out another well-known 
voice, not ten steps from Hamilton. 

"Tom I Damn it! we've lost him in these 
cursed woods !" angrily retorted Lennox. 

"Who?" 

" Hamilton ! I saw him land. I've tracked 
him this far — what's that? Halt there! You 
infernal traitor ! By G-d ! I've lost him !" and 
through the stillness echoed the sharp report of 
a pistol and then another, followed by a heavy 
blow, and someone fell over the brush and stones 
prone on the ground. 

"Lennox," called Tom Marchison, "are you 
hurt?" 

A low groan answered him. 

" Bassett and the men are coming," he whis- 
pered, feeling cautiously over the ground for his 
comrade as a troop of men galloped up the road. 

" Who fired ?" asked one of the troopers, in a 
suppressed voice. 

"Lennox is hurt. He ^vas on Hamilton's 
track, but the game turned on him," explained 
Tom. 

"Did you catch him?" at?ked Lennox, as 
Bernard dismounted hastily " I was only stun- 
ned. I'm better now. Help me to my horse. 
Did you catch him ?" 

"No," answered Bernard, assisting Lennox 
to mount. "Are you sure it was Hamilton? 
Strange that he should have ventured here 
alone !" 
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'^It was Hamilton, curse him!" reiterated 
Lennox, bitterly, although the tones were still 
unsteady. 

** And he was on his way to town?" interro- 
gated Bernard, thoughtfully. 

"Ay, I saw him land, and lost my chance of 
putting a bullet through him to find out where 
the traitor was going," answered the other, over- 
come with chagrin and unnerved by the severe 
blow Hamilton had given him. 

"Going to Williamsburg alone? What is 
Hamilton after?" demanded Evelyn, who had 
been sitting on his horse. 

"Nothing against the Colony, sure," grimly 
retorted Tom Marchison. 

."Then it is idle to pursue him ; besides, we 
must ride back to camp. It is sixteen miles to 
Doncastle's Ordinary," was Bernard's quiet an- 
swer. "Forward, we will pass around Williams- 
burg by the Governor's Palace." 

The troop rode on, all save Tom Marchison, 
who, mindful of matters he cared not to explain, 
suddenly quitted them as they neared the palace 
and galloped swiftly down to the vicinity of his 
own house. His intention could not cer^inly 
have been to see his family, for Tom dismounted 
and passed down the graveled walk to the rear 
of the house, peering curiously about him in 
close search of some object, perhaps unconfessed 
to himself. The inspection of the premises was 
soon ended. Tom stood irresolute near tlie gal- 
lery, restlessly beating the gravel with his booted 
foot. 

"I am a fool !" was his impatient comment. 
" Pshaw ! I deserve a bullet for my pains," and, 
turning abruptly, Tom walked back to his horse, 
sprang into the saddle and galloped furiously back 
to his comrades, who were trotting leisurely on 
the road to Doncastle's Ordinary. 

Ashamed of entertaining the suspicion urg- 
ing the good-natured fellow to attempt that 
much of an investigation, Tom might have been 
fully justified if a retrospective ^ance had been 
permitted him. Happily for himself and his 
peace of mind the clatter of his horse's hoofs 
was dying away in the distance when the man- 
won door opened, and in the darkness a delicate, 
graceful figure emerged therefrom. Across the 
lawn to the cabin allotted to her guardian nurse,. 
Marie Tremaine hurried, without looking to the 
right or left, A fire burned brightly on the hearth 
of the scrupulously neat little cabin, and before 
it stood a tall man in the British uniform. Marie 
Tremaine paused a moment on the threshold, 
then with a glad, happy cry of surprise she threw 
hexself in the arms outstretched to receive her. 



"Oh, Jasper — Jasper !" she said. "I am so 
glad, so glad I" 

"My darling I it has been a terrible separa- 
tion for me !" Hamilton said, after a silence, as 
if he could only hold her close to his heart and 
kiss the beautiful lips, whispering her name in 
accents of tender love. 

"It has been only days — it seems years, 
Jasper " 

"And yet I came as soon as your summons 
reached me. The distance between us now, my 
love, is far greater than from Paris or London, 
and I fear it is widening daily, for a time at 
least, nevertheless I am here." 

"It is safe for you now, is it not, Jasper?" 
she asked, hesitatingly, as if it was hard to ask 
that question of him — hard to feel it dangerous 
for him to venture there. " Everybody is away; 
they all went away Several days ago and have 
not returned." 

He smiled and stroked her hair caressingly, 
glad in his heart that she did not know what the 
danger had been. 

'* Marie, what are these tears for, my poor 
little girl ; has it been very hard for you ? Can 
you not forgive me, dearest?" 

Marie pressed her face against his shoulder 
without a word. It was a frightful struggle. 
More than she could bear, and perhaps in all his 
life nothing ever stung Jasper Hamilton to the 
very heart's core as the short, convulsive 
sobs, swaying this girl's slender form like a reed 
before a fierce storm. He made no effort to 
soothe or offer consolation. What could he say ? 
It was a marvel to find himself so often with 
nothing to say in his own defense to the sole 
person whose approval he sought to win, and for 
whose distress hQ held himself accountable. 
When the passionate burst of anguish was sub- 
dued he knew that she had striven bravely to 
stay her grief and not cast a tacit reproach at 
him. Hamilton recognized the tender delicacy 
with which Marie repaid the wrongs and pain he 
had wrought her, and long after, if there was any 
good in the man's nature, it sprang from the 
sharp thrill of compunction the memory of that 
interval brought him. 

"I wanted to tell you something, Jasper," 
she said, when she had grown calm, although 
the voice was still tremulous and tearful. 

" Not of the military ?" interposed Hamilton, 
quickly. 

* * Of yourself, Jasper. I want you to be on 
your guard against Captain Lennox. He is 
your determined and most bitter enemy, and his 
threats are dreadful," she added, shivering with 
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sudden terror, and clinging to him as if the 
avenger was already at hand. 

** What are these threats ?** Hamilton asked. 

** He says he will shoot you, sir,'' Marie an- 
swered, the same shudder of fear passing over 
her. 

*^I may chance to shoot him," was Hamil- 
ton's reply, spokenly carelessly enough, as if the 
life of a man who had been his friend mattered 
not more to him than that of the game they had 
shot in days gone by. Marie started. 

** Jasper, I pray that you may not," she said, 
earnestly. ^* I pray that heaven itself may de- 
fend you from Captain Lennox and from — Ber- 
^ hard." 

Had Marie chanced to look into Jasper's face 
just then, instead of nestling close to him as if 
his peril made him dearer, the dark flush and 
angry glitter of those azure eyes would have 
alarmed her far more than the most vindictive 
throat uttered by Lennox. Under whatever 
guise it might descend, Hamilton understood 
that, sooner or later, Bernard would have heavy 
scores to settle with him, and this premonitory 
matter irritated him beyond everything. 

** By heaven ! they should make their threats 
to me, not to you," he said, in hot anger. 

** Bernard made no threats, Jasper," she said, 
softly passing her little hand across his brow and 
smoothing the frown therefrom so tenderly that 
every vestige of this sudden wrath melted like a 
snow wreath under the warm gleam of sunlight. 
** He only desired to see you for a very foolish 
reason." 

'* What is it?" asked Hamilton, in a cool tone. 

**ne wishes to discover whether there is a 
resemblance l>etween you and that bad nephew 
of papa's — as if he could resemble you, sir !" 

** Curse his suspicion !" muttered Hamilton, 
between his set teeth. 

** As if my Jasper could be that wicked Ham- 
ilton — my Jasper, mine !" she added, with a 
pride that was resistlessly sweet to the irritated 
man, growing restive and bitter under the curb, 
not less galling for having been self-imposed. She 
was so pure and innocent, so loving and lovely, 
that as he held her to his heart, talking eagerly 
and rapidly, making the best use of his limited 
time, Hamilton felt that, come what might, he 
irould cleave unto her despite the fury of Basil 
Tremaine, or the hatred of Bernard Bassett, or 
— the retribution of both. 

** Marie, I must leave you now. I have lin- 
gered to the last minute of grace. It is a dan- 
gerous road to the river. Dismiss me, my dear 
life, or I shall never be able to say adieu." 



Jasper spoke reluctantly, with none of the in- 
dolent scorn, the lazy indifference of manner 
that was so characteristic either in salon or 
camp. 

** Dangerous? How, sir?" she exclaimed, 
and, startled by the words, Marie's hand, in its 
restless movement upon his arm, suddenly 
caught in a round blackened hole in the scarlet 
sleeve. ' 

'* What is it, Jasper ? It is a bullet ! I know 
it ! Oh, my darling," she almost screamed, 
*' you have been shot !" 

Her face had become deadly white, and her 
breath came in short gasps, as it did on the day 
she heard them say that he was a traitor. 

*^ You have been shot ! I sent for you to save 
you, and I have nearly cost you your life. Oh, 
Jasper ! Oh, sir I" 

Perhaps Marie realized for the' first time that 
her family and friends were arrayed against him, 
and, should she cling to Jasper, no less against 
her. 

*' Marie, my sweet, it is nothing. I am not 
hurt. The ball, a chance one of some pot- 
hunter, mayhap passed through my sleeve. I 
take worse chances than this to see you, though 
life is a thousand fold more valuable to me now 
— and Marie, my greatest misfortune at present is 
that I must leave you subjected to these ter- 



rors. 
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I will never again send for you, Jasper," 
she said, standing on the threshold of the door, 
and laying her hand on his shoulder, as he lin- 
gered in the eddying mists for a last farewell. 
** Never endanger your life by a summons from 
me, if my heart breaks to see you — never — never 
— never again." 

** You must not break your heart for me, ma 
hclle^ I am not worthy of it. Live and be happy 
for me, and let nothing part us, as you have 
promised. ' ' 

Marie stepped out into the darkness beside him. 

** We are bound, Jasper, irrevocably. We be- 
long to each other ; to fail would be to sin in- 
deed, and — dishonor, ' ' 

Jasper bowed his head and reverently kissed 
the brown hair. 

^^I will wait here, Marie, until you are safely 
within the door. Farewell, my poor girl, fare- 
well ! Love me, and be true to me I" 

They had paused in the thickest of the shrub- 
bery. 

**We belong to each other," she answered, 
faintly, with that same inexpressibly melancholy 
cadence in the tone haunting him like chords of 
an old melody full of music and pathos. 
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Then she was gone, the door had fallen back 
to its place — closed upon the form that Hamil- 
ton, be he saint or sinner, loved better than 
life. 

**Fool that I am,'' he muttered, bitterly, **to 
have my peace disturbed by a woman ! By 
Jove ! the world takes a man at a disadvantage 
with such a weakness as that in his soul.'' 

Hamilton laughed aloud in the blackness of 
night, out their alone among the shrubs of the 
Marchisons' garden, a short, contemptuous 
laugh, for there abode with him that same scorn 
of himself returning whenever he thought of 
Marie Tremaine. He despised himself thor- 
oughly, and dreaded lest she might perceive 
wherein he was lacking, and despise him, too. 
Jasper grew bitter and angered when the bare 
possibility of this presented itself. He stood 
brooding over the matter in a rage with himself. 
All was dark inside and outside the house. It 
could avail him nothing to linger. He walked 
hastily over the turf, avoiding the craunching 
gravel of the path. In another moment those 
dangerous bounds would have been passed, the 
river road gained, and all fear of discovery gone. 
If he had it might have been different; *'if" 
that moment of moody reflection had not been 
lost, who knows what results might have fallen 
to one who courted fortime so bravely ? One 
joaoment more, but in that intervening moment 
a figure glided out of the pitchy darkness and 
stood before him, a soft, warm hand was laid on 
his, and the voice of a woman — not Marie Tre- 
maine — bade him stop. Her outline was dimly 
visible as he peered down into her face, then 
turned his head away with almost an impreca- 
tion hissed from between the set teeth. It re- 
quired no second glance to identify the woman 
confronting him ; he comprehended instantly 
that Anne Marchison had divined with that 
awful acumen of hers his purpose and his pres- 
ence. She had come upon him in the Marchison 
garden — that would have troubled him little — 
but she had come upon his secret, fastened her 
talons upon Marie. 

CHAPTER XII. 

THE LETTERS AT DONCASTLE^S ORDINARY. 

Captain Bassett's troop had regained its ren- 
dezvous at Doncastle's Ordinary. The men had 
long since breakfasted by the bivouac fires and 
rested from their long reconnoissance — all save 
Bernard, and perhaps Tom Marchison. From all 
parts of the State companies of armed men rushed 
to Fredericksburg, and there united under the 
leadership of the great genius of liberty stirring 



their hearts with his impassioned eloquence. 
And now Patrick Henry was advancing upon 
Williamsburg at the head of five thousand stal- 
wart men, eager to fight for freedom. The horse- 
men were already at Doncastle's Ordinary, only 
sixteen miles away from the Royal envoy and his 
armed vessels lying in the James River, ready to 
pour shot and shell upon the devoted people. 
Bernard sat under a great oak, his arms folded 
upon the rough deal table, his gaze wandering 
over the landscape, dotted here and there with 
cavalry dismounted and at rest. The gleam of 
arms, the trappings of the sleek horses, not yet 
jaded and broken by war ; the uniforms of the 
men, not yet tarnished by hard service, and the 
fires scattered over lowland and upland, pre- 
sented a marvelous tableau vivant, inspiring the 
beholder had he been other than Captain Bassett. 

A courier had taken his dispatches an hour 
before, nevertheless the Colonial officer remained 
moodily meditating regardless of his comrades, 
except to answer some inquiry. Near him, on 
the grass, Lennox was stretched at full length, 
his face paler than usual and his head bandaged. 
He raised himself languidly as Tom Marchison 
sauntered near, smoking a long-stemmed pipe. 

*^Tom, you were in the town last n\ght after 
Hamilton escaped, did you go home?" he asked, 
in a weary voice. 

Tom's glance traveled over his countenance 
almost sharply. 

^* Yes," was the brief reply, as he replenished 
his pipe. 

*' Did you see your family ?" Lennox queried, 
curiously. 

**No," answered Tom, in the same decisive 
tone, cutting short anyone less intimate and 
privileged than the man lying there evidently 
chewing the cud of some bitter reflection. 

*^Thcn you do not know where Hamilton 
went last night ?" he interrogated. 

"No; how could I know where the d 

Briton went?" rejoined Tom, impatiently, as he 
seated himself on a log near Bernard and close 
to Lennox, whose appearance elicited more 
than usual interest by reason of being the only 
wounded man in camp. 

**\Vhy do you ask? Don't you suppose he 
went to the palace ?' ' 

Lennox smiled satirically. 

*^ Do you suppose that I am blind?" he in- 
quired, in a meaning tone. '*Do you suppose 
that Hamilton^ s ^'/ififdY is incomprehensible?" 

* * Curse it, Lennox ! what are you driving 
at?" demanded Tom, roughly. ** Has. Hamilton 
any business with my family?" 
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** Ay ; more than you suspect,'' was Lennox's 
slow answer. *' Lord Dunmore's service did not 
take him out last night. He did not risk his 
life and drift down the river to that lonesome, 
dangerous spot to serve King George, nor venture 
alone in the very teeth of his worst enemies for 
anyone except a — woman." 

Bernard Bassett raised his head from the hand 
supporting it, and gave a grave attention to his 
comrade's remark. 

*' And you suppose that woman to be one of 
my family ?" asserted Tom, in rather a cool tone. 
** My sister Anne is our Royalist, but at that 
hour no one in my mother's house could receive 
any visitor." 

'*I adhere to my opinion/' replied Lennox, 
guardedly. 

** Will you make your opinion clear to me?" 
This time the tone had cooled into visible frig- 
idity. 

"Oh, certainly, as clear as it is to myself," 
replied Lennox, carelessly. " My opinion is that 
Hamilton is in pursuit of some woman fairer 
than your sister Anne, and not a Royalist." 

** Confound you, Lennox ! I can't understand 
your riddles. Explain yourself, man !" 

''Since it is neither of your sisters, Tom, I 
don't see that the explanation is necessary. 
Certainly it does not concern you," pointedly 
rejoined Lennox, a white line growing percepti- 
ble around his mouth, the only sign of^ passion 
Nature permitted him to evince. ^len sometimes 
felt the wrath of this man pursuing them long 
after the ofifense was forgotten, but few saw any- 
thing in the unruffled manner to warn him of 
the danger — nothing save that ashen line com- 
ing and going around the firmly set mouth. 
What did it matter to Lennox ? Both Bernard 
and Tom mentally made the same in(iuiry, 
both mentally made another, and one at least 
answered it by dimly associating a name in place 
of the sister Anne. 

*'Not in the least, by Jove ! only that I may 
be pardoned some curiosity on the subject." 
Tom rejoined with an indifference far from real. 

"God forgive the folly of the woman trusting 
herself to his tender mercies, but T will save her 
from his grififes and mar this pleasant affair du 
eoeufy for I will — ^kill him !" continued Lennox. 
" Sooner or later, if heaven spares me, I will kill 
Jasper Hamilton !" 

"Perhaps." 

. Bernard mpyed from their vicinity and paced 

the narrow path between two oaken trees. Their 

hoisefl were picketted near, watched by negro 

groomB, while the men were most of them 



stretched on the grass, sleeping as profoundly as 
if the couch were of down. The rugged realities 
of the long, hard struggle had not yet bronzed 
their cheeks, broken their spirits and worn 
them down with suffering and starvation. They 
were strong and sanguine, with no thought of 
who might lie low on the morrow. 

* * Lennox, ' ' asked Captain Bassett, approach- 
ing nearer, ' * you were speaking just now of the 
British officer who escaped last night your effort 
to capture him? Pardon me, but " 

"A thousand times," responded Lennox, 
noting the hesitation. "Go on, sir." 

"Will you tell me if my description is cor- 
rect?" 

"Undoubtedly, yes." 

Lennox looked keenly in the grave face before 
him, marveling to himself how Bernard could 
describe a-man he had never seen. 

"Of great height, a blond, of lazy courtesy, 
but perfect grace ; eyes blue, and of haughty 
bearing." 

" The same," replied Lennox, decidedly. 

" I should say his bearing was not in the least 
haughty," said Tom, thoughtfully, "nor his 
courtesy lazy. To my mind he is always a bril- 
liant, dashing fellow, neither do I think him a 
positive blond." 

Bernard's countenance brightened. 

" Then, if you are not positive, it can't be the^ 
man, I suppose, for he was an undoubted 
blond," he said, (quickly. 

"It can't be the man you mean," asserted 
Tom. 

"No, not the same, I am glad to say," and 
Bernard hurried away as if he feared Lennox 
might in some way mar this pleasant conclu- 
sion. 

Lennox looked after him with a compassionate 
smile. Tom's perceptions were not acute. The 
honest fellow really had never observed that 
Hamilton was a blond, and being always 
pleased with his society, it never struck him 
that there could be any haughtiness in his man- 
ner, consetjuently he was enabled to cast a doubt 
upon Hamilton by which Bernard readily prof- 
ited. 

"Eh, there's the parson," Tom said, before 
either had time to make further remark. 

The short, quaint figure and good-humored 
face of Parson Chealy was familiar to most of 
the men lying about on the turf, so that he re- 
ceived numberless greetings as he ambled up the 
path on his horse toward the spot occupied by 
Bernard's company. 

"Truly, Captain Bernard, you are already 
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«om« out against Goliath of Gath in formidable 
feme. How d'ye, sirl Eh, Captain Lennox, is 
yoiir head dami^ed by the enemy's slings and 
ttVowsf he asked, shaking hands with the gen- 
tiemeii as he greeted them. ''And faith, Mr. 
Mazdiiaon, your family were well at breakfast 
this morning, excepting perhaps Miss Tre- 
maine.'' 

"Was anything wrong with Miss Tremaine?" 
mA^ Lennox, quickly. 

*' She's not over strong," commented Tom. 

**8he is vastly weaker than when at home 
uiuler the eye of Mistress Tremaine. She is 
drooping enough, and hath a grieved look that 
perplexeth me, but she is wonderful fair to look 
tip«n. Perchance she is ailing for thee, Captain 
Bassett?" he said, with a genuine concern in his 
Ttiice, as he took a pinch of snuff and threw the 
bridle of his horse on the ground so that the 
ailittial might graze at leisure. 

Bernard's face flushed with pleasure, and then 
the light and flush faded out, as he answered, 
quietly : 

" I wish I could think so ; but young ladies 
do not break their hearts for lovers nowadays, 
Me, Chealy. You are not in the fashion." 

*• m warrant you the fashion hath not much 
to do with the sad visage of Mistress Marie," re- 
plied the parson. ^' You should see your uncle, 
the colonel, and let Miss Marie return to the 
plantatidn, where her mother can physic her." 

The three men listened with intense interest 
to the parson. Each was eager to hear all that 
he could tell of Marie. Each had a motive, but 
all had a regard for her more tender than he 
caved to confess. 

** Miss Anne intrusted me with a letter to you, 
CSaptain Bassett, which may tell something of 
your cousin's health," continued the minister, 
dnviDg a letter from his ample pocket and 
haliding it to Bernard. 

"How was Miss Anne?" questioned Lennox. 

** Flippant enough with her tongue, which 
wegB sometimes more for her own pleasure than 
•iljbody else's," dryly answered the parson, 
leiWlitliitt to a vigorous pinch of snuff, which 
■Mntod the vent of any unusual excitement. 

^•ni warrant you she is," rejoined Tom, 
iKQgliing. 

**Your sister writes that my cousin's health 
It 70V7 <ldicate and advises me to inform her 
^^BlbilHff of it," Bernard said, folding the letter 
god tighing deeply as he did so. 

'^ Shall I ride to the Manor House with your 
Mi CSaptain Bernard ?" inquired Chealy. 

^ Kqy" replied Bernard, with some hesitation. 
7oLXLVL— 14. 



'' Colonel Tremaine will be here within the next 
hour. There they are now," he added, abruptly, 
as the men, scattered over the fields, sprang to 
their feet and cheer after cheer echoed through 
the hills, startling the birds basking in the soft 
May air. 

A column of cavalry just at that moment ap- 
peared in sight, their arms gleaming in the sun- 
shine. They wound along the highway, en- 
thusiastically cheering, while the officer in com- 
mand with his staff galloped up to the door of 
the tavern, where Lennox and Bassett and a 
score of officers were already congregated. 
Colonel Henry, tall, dark-visaged and gaunt, 
dismounted before the hostelry and immediately 
asked for Captain Bassett. The men gathered 
about in multitudes, cheering and calling for 
their leader, all eager for the fray, all in wild 
spirits and full of keen resentment against the 
brutal Governor, and vociferous in their shouts 
of '* forward to Williamsburg I" 

** What do you think of it, Bernard ?" abruptly 
demanded Colonel Henry, fixing his keen eye 
upon him. ** Do you think Dunmore will salve 
our wrongs with money, or will he give us a 
chance to fight?" 

* * His preparations look warlike. My Lady 
Dunmore, accompanied by the Ladies Mur- 
ray and Mrs. Foy are on board the Fowey, but 
I believe he will salve the wrong this time,* 
colonel." 

^* I hope not. I trust that he will force us to 
fight. We searched the receiver general Corbin's 
house, but did not catch him, although Mr. 
Goodall contrived it well. I wish you to take 
your company nearer Williamsburg and keep 
me advised of every movement, especially of the 
movements of Major Hamilton. He assumed 
the character of a citizen to delude and rob us. 
He is a devil, Bernie — a devil ! Keep an imp 
always at his heels !" 

** Do you wish me to capture him, or use any 
force if he runs into our hands?" asked the 
younger officer, looking very much as if he de- 
sired an affirmative reply. 

** Scarcely that far, unless you surprise him in 
some venomously overt act. I rely upon your 
discretion. Captain Bassett. Keep within bounds, 
but deal severe justice to lawless aggressors, and 
I repeat it, watch Hamilton." 

^*Have no fears," replied Bernard, in grim 
assent, *' I shall not lose sight of him." 

**Take Captain Lennox's company with you. 
I have sent him orders to report to you, and es- 
pecially desire Lennox to keep a sharp lookout 
for Hamilton." 
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Bernard bowed and retired to give place to 
other officers crowding into the room, among 
whom was Lennox, still distinguished by a 
bandaged head, but no whit abated in restless 
eagerness for the adventure of military life. 

Half an hour later Bernard Bassett was sitting 
in his saddle watching his men make their final 
preparations for moving, when there was a slight 
stir among the throng as an officer, superbly 
mounted, galloped up the highway toward the 
tavern door. His rank seemed that of a colonel. 
A fiery, bluff, resolute man he evidently was, 
with his keen eye, overhanging, heavy brow and 
loud, sonorous voice. 

***Egad! Bernard, my boy, hold on there 
while I have a word with you," he shouted at 
the top of his stentorian voice. 

Bernard wheeled his horse quickly. 

^* Uncle Basil !'' was his glad exclamation. 

^^ Eh, boy, and vastly pleased to see you, too," 
replied Colonel Tremaine, drawing in his high- 
mettled horse beside Bernard. 

He was dressed in a semi- military costume, a 
mixture of civilian and officer, with high top- 
boots, a laced hat and bright buttons. 

'^ Where ar.e you off to?" 

** The vicinity of Williamsburg." 

**What are your orders, if you are free to 
tell?" 

** Oh, certainly. They are to reconnoitre Wil- 
liamsburg generally, and a certain officer of Dun- 
more' s to be very particularly observed," an- 
swered his nephew, glancing into the colonel's 
face. 

** Who is the officer," was the next question. 

^* Major Hamilton," replied Bernard. 

**Then shoot him like a dog!" ejaculated 
Tremaine. *^ Anything named Hamilton is not 
Avorthy of mercy. Shoot the fellow, Bernie I I 
have a letter here from Anne Marchison which I 
have just taken from the courier, in which she 
speaks of my daughter's failing health, and fears 
that she needs her mother's careful doctoring. 
Is there any truth in it, or is it a woman's vapor- 
ish notion ?' ' 

•^ Marie is not well — some light ailment, I im- 
agine," Bernard said, vividly remembering her 
desire to remain in Williamsburg, nevertheless 
alarmed that Anne should see the necessity of 
informing both himself and Marie's stern, domi- 
nant father. 

*^Not sufficient to alarm my aunt or necessi- 
tate a journey to Williamsburg. Mr. Chealy says 
she is in delicate health." 

** The parson, tut I Commend me to women 
and parsons for folly !" ejaculated Colonel Tre- 



maine, roughly. ^'Your aunt won't leave the 
plantation at present, neither does she desire to 
have Marie there, because the negroes may rise, 
although our large armed force will certainly 
give them immediate check, but God knows 
which plantation the insurrection will break out 
upon, so it won't do to have the girl in danger. 
If she had been a boy she might have run the 
risk." 

He sighed pathetically over the old life-long 
regret that his daughter had not been a son to 
carry his honorable name and estates down to 
posterity. It was a grievance augmented by 
every legacy and inheritance falling to him until 
Basil Tremaine had become almost as wealthy as 
the elder brother at their paternal Greyfriars 
across the seas. Marie's beauty did not condone 
the offense her sex had given, although he ap- 
preciated the fine quality of the article forced 
upon him, and generously thought a girl better 
than nothing, provided she was well endowed by 
nature and married in such a way as to repair 
in some measure the wrong she had uncon- 
sciously done him. He meant to do his best 
for her as his sole heiress and a Tremaine. 
Whether it was agreeable or not she had been 
contracted to her cousin ; the match suited him- 
self and Bernard, it mattered little what the 
mind of the other party concerned might be. 
She was only a girl — that was all ! 

'^ It seems scarcely advisable to return to the 
Manor House until things are more settled," 
Bernard said, after a moment's thought. 

*' Yes, a girl is in the way in such times as 
these ; but if you are in that neighborhood go 
round to the Marchisons' and see what the devil 
is the matter. If it had not been for this to-do 
about the powder she should have gone home a 
fortnight ago. I've no notion of having men 
bid on stock already disposed of." 

The old colonel spoke in his positive tones, 
not good to contradict. 

Captain Bassett assented — a reluctant, doubtful 
assent. 

** Should I find her ailing what shall I do?" 

Three months before he would never have 
asked the question — never doubted what to do 
where Marie was concerned. Things had changed 
with no visible cause— ^between those two he 
must ask now what to do. 

''Do as you judge best, Bernie. Take her 
home if it's wisest, you know how to look after 
her. Curse these British ! I'll have none of them 
curvetting around her. Farewell, my boy, take 
care of yourself. I have no son to stand by me. 
I can't spare you, farewell I" 
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He shook hands warmly with his nephew, 
and waited a moment to see the troop move on, 
then vented his regret upon an unlucky servant 
T>y swearing roundly at him until the scouting 
X>arty had disappeared. 

Captain Bassett was close to the river that 
night, giving whispered, instructions to the 
mounted picket charged with a watch upon the 
Magdalen sloop-of-war, when Lennox joined him. 

" He is on board, Bernard !'' he exclaimed, in 
A shrill undertone. 

*' Who?" demanded Bernard. 

"Hamilton," replied Lennox. **He returned 
to the vessel just before dawn this morning, after 
a visit to the palace." 

"Then he was at the palace?" rejoined Ber- 
nard. 

"For a few minutes only. I can't discover 
where he spent the two intervening hours. My 
men lost sight of him after our rencontre on the 
river road, and for the life of me I canH track 
him, but I'll catch him yet and give him the 
bullet in store for a spy !" 

Bernard drew up the bridle of his horse, then 

" ril ride over to the Marchison's and see how 
my cousin's health is. Should anything occur 
you will know where to signal me. ' ' And Ber- 
nard would have hurried away had not Lennox 
laid his hand on the bridle. 

"Bernard," he said, dropping his voice very 
low that the quiet picket guard might be none 
the wiser for the remark, "if you seek any in- 
iormation of Jasper Hamilton ask your cousin." 

"What does my cousin know of this British 
traitor? Lennox, you are losing your senses," 
was the answer, in a voice of sharp anger. 

" TanJt mieiix pour vouSy^^ and the tone would 
liave been derisive to anyone else. "Anne 
Marchison will betray her. She has the spirit of 
Satan against any woman Hamilton cares for, 
because she loves him herself and would sell 
her soul to get him — debts, bailiffs, sins, rascal- 
ity and all. She's not over scrupulous in his 
•case, the little fool ! It's wholly in vain !" 

Bernard made no reply, only touched his 
horse with the spur and was soon galloping down 
ihe road toward that portion of the town in 
which stood Colonel Marchison' s mansion. 

When he entered the drawing-room its fra- 
grance and light almost dazzled him. Days had 
passed since that luxury had been his, and this 
temporary deprivation enhanced the value of 
these pleasant surroundings. Anne was there, 
pretty enough in her white dress, with her long, 
l^lack hair in curls after the fashion of the day. 



"Captain Bassett, I am so vastly pleased to 
see you," she said, pointing to a seat near her 
own, and making no effort to send for any other 
members of the family. 

" We are so quiet," she remarked, after ask- 
ing all manner of questions about her old friends, 
" now that everybody has gone off to the army, 
and the family is so stupid." 

** You do not seethe officers on the other side, 
then?" 

Bernard looked steadily into her bright black 
eyes, which never went down or faltered before 
his gaze. 

" Not all of them. Captain Leslie and Lord 
Gosport and most of them are afraid to venture," 
she answered, as if some of them were not 
afraid. 

"We hear that you are still loyal to King 
George " 

"Yes, I am," she interrupted, significantly, 
" and that is why I have a knowledge of some 
things you are too blind to see." 

" Then my blindness is to be compassionated ; 
but you have not told me of my cousin's health. 
Your letters alarmed us." 

" Did they?" she asked, tartly ; " and I am 
sure I told very little." 

"So little that I am here to inquire for fur- 
ther accounts. Is she ill ?" 

Anne laughed. 

"Yes," she cried, "wonderful sick all the 
time; but I don't know her malady, unless it be 
heartache, and the cure is not from — you !" 

"You speak in enigmas, Miss Anne," he an- 
swered, with distant courtesy. "Will you have 
my cousin informed of my presence here?" 

"Not until you hear what I have to say. 
Marie will never tell you ; I will speak," she 
added, vehemently, her eyes flashing with a fire 
of rage as Bernard rose and laid his hand on the 
bell. " Wait ; it is for Marie's good. You had 
best listen, if you would save her. Do not be 
afraid that I will betray secrets ; I, at least, am 
not a perfidious friend. ' ' 

"For God's sake, what do you mean?" Ber- 
nard asked, in such genuine alarm that Anne was 
mollified into a shade less of white-heat anger. 

' ' I mean that you had best take Marie back 
to Tremaine Manor if you are wise." 

"Why?" inquired Bernard. 

" You once said that you knew a Jasper Ham- 
ilton?" she queried, irrelevantly. 

He assented gravely, but with a pang of agony 
at his heart that even Anne might have pitied. 

" Was he unscrupulous? — a fortune-hunter of 
terrible reputation ?" 
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Again he silently assented. 

''Marie Tremaine is a fortune, and Jasper 
Hamilton — this Jasper Hamilton is a fortune- 
hunter, and she is very susceptible,*' Anne said, 
meaningly, a world of unsyllabled significance 
in the brief phrases. *'He is a courtier and a 
wonderful splendid gentleman, finer than our 
Colony gentry. You had best look well after 
your Marie. But I've said I would tell no tales, 
and I have not and will not,'* she supplement- 
ed, maliciously, every word like an envenomed 
arrow pushed deep into the already quickened 
wound. **Take her away from him,'' urged 
Anne, watching Bernard's darkly flushed face, 
impassive enough save for that ominous flush. 
** Take her away while there is time." 

A shadow seemed to pass before the window, a 
fragrance of flowers drifted into the room as the 
curtain was suddenly pushed aside, and Marie 
Tremaine stepped in softly like a sweet spirit. 

* * Cousin Bernard, are vou here and I not 
know it?" she said, reproachfully, but with a 
subdued, mournful tone, as if some great grief 
had fallen and crushed out the vivacity. 

Bernard lifted the hand she offered to his lips, 
his heart giving a great bound. It might all be 
false, those poisoned, subtle insinuations. 

** I had inquired for you at once, Marie," he 
said, huskily, ** because I desire very much to 
have some private conversation." 

'* Have it, then," broke in Anne, rudely, **and 
it would be vastly better if you could say confi- 
dential conversation. Remember, I've told no 
tales. Don't be alarmed, Marie." 

Anne rushed out of the drawing-room and 
those two were left face to face with a vague, ter- 
rible foreboding in each heart, and a strong de- 
sire on the weaker side to confess the secret, 
trusting to mercies so tender as never to have 
failed her. 

**My uncle hears that your health is not so 
perfect as it was when you left home." 

Bernard broke the silence first, and in spite of 
himself, a constraint — the wretched constraint of 
that last visit — rose swiftly between them. 

'*I have come to make inquiry, and if it is 
the best and wisest plan, to arrange for your 
return to Tremaine Manor." 

**I am very well, Cousin Bernard — indeed, I 
am !" she exclaimed, so eagerly that Anne's in- 
sidious words returned in full force. 

' ' Your appearance, Marie, I am forced to say, 
belies your words. Never have I seen you look- 
ing so delicate, indeed — really ill," he answered, 
observing her keenly, as the flush died away, 
leaving her colorless as the lily in her hair. 



The tremor in Marie's voice did not escape 
him, nor the effort she made in speaking. The 
hopeless accent, the wonderful cadence that had 
moved Jasper Hamilton, thrilled Bernard and 
filled him with a fright more terrible than the 
news of her death. 

** Marie, I am a plain-spoken man, no courtier 
accustomed to smooth phrases and flatteries, but 
you know that I would give my life to avert* any 
misfortune to you I Tell me, I entreat you, 
whether anything has occurred to mar your hap- 
piness, tell me," he added — a spasm of pain 
crossed his countenance — *' whether the Hamil- 
ton I hear alluded to so often has in any way 
affected your spirits, or is responsible for the 
anxiety and depression under which you are 
evidently laboring." 

The long lashes drooped slowly down — down 
over eyes that could not lie. What could she 
say or do ? She must be faithful to one or the 
other, but how ? Marie realized the impossibil- 
ity of uniting the two. She could not bring- 
them together. How was it possible to cleave to 
her husband through weal or woe, to share mis- 
fortune, disgrace, everything with him ? Was he 
not safely away on the British man-of-war, ob- 
livious of her griefs and fears ? Her heart was too 
loyal, too tender, then, to murmur the epithet 
Jasper had not scrupled to apply to himself — the 
epithet becoming so bitterly true — ** Coward 1" 

Marie hesitated, and all the while Bernard's 
countenance waxed more rigidly stern — a cold 
sternness few ever saw on that fine face and none 
ever forgot. 

** Then it is true," he said, in clear, icy tones. 
* ^ You need not answer me, Marie, more thai^ 
you have I I cannot stand tamely by and see 
you even a willing victim of this unscrupulous 
adventurer." 

^*Oh, Bernard !" she said, clasping her hands^ 
with a dread, a fear of him in every lineament. 

**I shall inform my uncle of the necessity of 
your return to your mother's care, and advise im- 
mediate removal !" he resumed, in the same tone. 

*' Cousin Bernard," Marie began, in a quiver- 
ing voice, '*you yourself said it was not safe for 
me at home." 

^' The danger is less there than here," was the 
reply, in glacial brevity. 

** Cousin Bernard — I " She hesitated and 

wavered timidly, so unlike Marie Tremaine — 
this never daring to raise her eyes to his, never 
daring to speak the thoughts whirling through 
her brain. ^*You will not anger my father 
against me, will not incense him, Bernard?* 
Surely you cannot do that?" 




" Po not fear," he interrapted, " I shall never 
betray you ! Perhaps you can truat me, aa you 
have tru!>ted Anne !" 

Whatever she might have eaiJ to him, what- 
ever appeal Marie meant to make, the acrid scorn 
of Bernard's manner effectually prevented it, and 
atung her as mercilessly aa she had stung him. 
Bernard looked older and sterner than she had 
ever Been him look. He was striving to grasp 
the hideous idea that he had lost her. Tom 
Marchiaon had said in the old, pleasant days 
that Jasper Hamilton was "(oo late," but ah, 
heaven ! it was Bernard, not Hamilton. 

" I will not ask for commands. Marie," he 
said, after a moment's silence, "because you 
will reach the Manor House before I do." 

"Bernard, I do not wish to go home," she 
Miid, in a reaigi t way. 

" You will e: if I say that 1 am quite 

determined to ■ uncle Basil to dedde 

upon your retu 




" Why can I not return when you do, Ber- 
nard?" she asked, entreatingly, 

" It will be weeks, probably months, before I 
return home," answered Bernard, shading his 
eyes with his hand, "and it would be fruitleeB 
to wait for me. I shall to-night send a courier 
to your father. It is not probable that I 
may see you again — certainly not tor some 
time — unless you summon mo from camp. 
Farewell !" 

Bernard held out his hand, and Marie laid 
hers in it without one word. She felt that he 
was giving her up forever, and dared not sylla- 
ble one word of remonstrance. One word from 
her would retain him, but it must not be uttered. 

Marie heard the spurred boot clanking on the 
steps. She heard him going down tlie graveled 
walk, and then the horse's hoofs were lcMM|fc 
illimitable space. It was over. She knew t^H^- 
never again would her name be link^kl ' With 
Bernard's— if Bernard could prevent it. 
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** For Jasper's sake/' she murmured, without 
once asking what Jasper was doing for her sake. 



CHAPTER XIII. 



"god save marie." 



If a man had laid his hand upon Hamilton's 
arm that night after he parted with Marie he 
would have knocked him down, but a woman — 
and this woman — was not to be disposed of so 
easily. The resolute independence, for which 
Anne Marchison was distinguished, the daring, 
always a coveted quality in a hussar, was in her 
yoked to a sleepless jealousy, and not in a way 
to be trifled with. 

**Iknow it all," she said, in a sharp, shrill 
whisper, ^*I know that you have had an inter- 
view with Marie in Judith's cabin, and that you 
have told her lies and lies." 

Hamilton laughed, a pleasant, merry laugh. 

*' By Jove ! I am glad it was you and no one 
else," he said, in a . confidential, deprecating 
tone, drawing her hand within his arm and mov- 
ing toward the gate. 

The position was not a pleasant one. He 
comprehended its perils in an instant, and that 
finesse of his quick Irish wits stood him well in 
band. 

** Yes, it was me ! I saw you. I suspected 
Marie Tremaine and watched her. I defy you to 
cheat or to lie to me now !" she burst out pas- 
sionately, una wed by Jasper's presence. 

The spell of his power over her for the mo- 
ment was gone. Anne felt outraged, and in the 
intensity of her frantic indignation she flung the 
words at him, careless evfen of their significance, 
careless even of whether or not they pleased the 
one of all others she would give her life to please. 
Just then Anne Marchison thought of nothing 
beyond what she considered the insult to her- 
self, the treachery of a man whom she forgot 
had only uttered gallant pleasantries, but such 
pleasantries the memory of them distracted her 
with their charm and perfidy. 

** I don't care who hears me ! I don't care if 
I bring all the Colony soldiers down upon you ! 
I could kill you myself !" And Anne gnashed 
her teeth in a maniacal way, while her voice, 
always louder than most feminine tones, rose to 
the loudest soprano, alarming Hamilton. His 
own temper was not at that moment of the best. 
It required all Hamilton's wonderful self-con- 
trol to check his own raging passion, to stay his 
hand in its impulse to force her silence. 

**I hate you! Oh, Jasper Hamilton, how 
could you be a traitor to everybody !" 



She had dropped her voice abruptly into a 
low, broken, unsteady tone, ending in a sudden 
sob. The reproach was the bitterest human lips 
were capable of uttering to him just then. He 
had passed through that other interview with no 
other reproach save the mournful tenderness of 
Marie's soft, dark eyes, and was this barbed 
tongue to fling the charge of treachery into his 
teeth when she, his wife, had refrained ? Never- 
theless, the very thought of Marie held down the 
madness of his anger. For her sake he must 
retain this girl's allegiance. She must not be 
loosed upon Marie like a baying bloodhound 
hunting her down. 

*^Poor child," Jasper said afterward to 
Leslie, *' I have used her ill enough without leav- 
ing that little fiend to badger her, sans nierci /" 

* ' How could you be a traitor to everybody ?' ' 
she repeated, with almost a moan. 

Despite the danger of again rousing her to 
frantic exasperation, Hamilton said : 

**By G ! this is too much ! — you shall not 

say this to me !" 

^' I will say it!" interrupted Anne, in tears. 
^ * I am not afraid, Hamilton. I wish vou would 
kill me ! This is misery itself. You will break 
my heart. I know that you love only Marie 
Tremaine' s fortune. Say that you do, Hamilton 
— say it !" 

She talked rapidly, with none of the insolent 
defiance men expected and seldom failed to 
receive from her. 

*^Know this, Anne, you hav^ called me to 
account for an interview with Miss Tremaine," 
Hamilton forced himself to speak calmly ; but 
withal a curious huskiness, a cold, metallic ring 
jarring upon an ear attuned to milder sounds 
was perceptible in his voice. 

^* I know it," she exclaimed, brightening some- 
what ; but, coming closer and lowering her voice, 
** I know it, Hamilton. You cannot marry her 
because of the familv hatred to the British. I 
was sure you wanted her money. I have a little 
fortune, Jasper — it is all my own," she added, 
veering swiftly from the white heat of anger into 
a humiliating pleading of her own attachment, a 
brii)e of the money she had, a desperate appeal 
to his interest. 

Even Hamilton recoiled in disgust from the 
wretched abasement of this girl, her swift fall 
into the dust before him, groveling there in ab- 
ject misery. 

*^ Yes, it is mine now, Jasper, and Marie's is 
not her own. It is subject to Colonel Tremaine's 
will, and he is a tyrant. He will cut her off 
penniless, but no one can touch mine — remem- 
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ber that, Jasper. You shall have every shilling. ' ' 

Hamilton looked down upon her with a con- 
tempt that would have appalled Anne, but for 
the veil of darkness which sheltered her from the 
discovery less keen eyes might have made. 

**You must think meanly, indeed, of me to 
believe that your fortune is your sole attraction, 
or that I care wholly for interest.'' 

The cool hauteur of Hamilton's manner suited 
him admirably. Anne loved the dominant tone, 
the manner that cowed her into subjection. 

** Allow me to see you to the housej and wish 
you good-night," he added, ceremoniously offer- 
ing his arm. 

**0h, Jasper, forgive me — forgive me, and I 
will never say one word to displease you again !' ' 
begged Anne, humbling herself to an exasperat- 
ing d^ee. 

"How do I know that you will not in your 
contemptible opinion of me make this interview 
the theme of to-morrow's gossip ?" 

**I will not, Jasper. I shall never allude to 
it Trust me, I implore you, and think kindly 
of my intentions !" 

**I can only see how you bear the test before 
I venture to think of you as I once did. Will 
you go in now !" he said, severely, as they both 
paused at the door through which his wife had 
passed half an hour before. 

** Remember what I have said, Jasper. You 
know the feelings I must have to say this. Do 
not fear, your reputation is dear as life to me !" 
she urged, clinging to his arm, although he shook 
her off as if she had been a troublesome spaniel. 

" Then I positively command you not to make 
free use of my name, or of the knowledge you 
have obtained to-night ! Some day, if you earn 
the confidence, you shall know all. Until then, 
you must make me the reparation of perfect si- 
lence." 

** I will make any reparation." she answered, 
meekly. 

**That is all I demand," he replied, in the 
lofty, dictatorial tone no other woman could 
have borne. " If you fail in that your attempted 
reparation will be worthless. Crood- night !" 

'*I may see you when you come again?" 
asked Anne, detaining him. 

" Yes, when I come again. Adieu ! Go in 
immediately. Adieu !" Freeing himself from 
the grasp of Anne's hand, Hamilton put her 
aside and hurried away, clearing the fence at one 
leap and disappearing almost instantly. 

3|C 3|C 3|C )|C !{C )|C 

"CJonfound the girl!" he said to Leslie, as 
they smoked on the deck of the Magdalen the 



next day at noon. ** She would have risked my 
life to say her folly out. Women are all either 
fools or sinners, and no man ought to lose his 
head for one of them !" 

*' Not if he can keep it cool and well in hand, 
but there are times when the wisest of us are 
unmitigated fools I" responded Leslie, absently, 
as if his mind had taken a rapid flight to a fair 
one in the lang syne whose fooling with him 
had been charming. 

** Curse them — the women. I mean, and Anne 
Marehison in particular !" 

* ^ I suppose you have the grace to except your 
wife ?' ' suggested Leslie, removing his pipe from 
his mouth. 

Hamilton smiled grimly. 

** Yes, T excei)t her. She is an angel, tant 
mieux pour ??i/)/, and the other one is the devil !" 
he said, indolently, as he shrugged his shoulders 
and refilled his pipe. 

^^I don't mean to augur you ill," retorted 
Leslie, **but, trust me, Anne Marehison will 
make you rue last night's work !" 

** Confound her! I expect every vengeance 
that feminine malice can invent," laughed Ham- 
ilton, the laughter turning swiftly into a scowl^ 
unusual on the debonair face. 

Hamilton looked at his white hand in silence 
for a moment, as if his thoughts were solely oc- 
cupied with the sgintillations of the diamonds in 
his ring, then said, slowly : 

*^ Anne Marehison is my evil genius and hangs 
by my destinies with a devilish tenacity !" 

Leslie said nothing. Both sauntered further 
up the deck to watch the landing of a party of 
marines from the Magdalen, 

** Montague is putting men ashore to protect 
my Lord Dunmore, but i' faith it seems to me a 
better protection to keep the marines aboard 
ship," commented Gosport. *'Ah, there is a 
commotion already. Look at those troopers on 
that hill ! Do you recognize any of them, Ham- 
ilton? Take my field-glass." 

Hamilton lifted the glass lazily and scanned 
the hills in the distance. Upon the crest of one 
of them a party of horsemen was distinctly vis- 
ible and evidently careless of observation in re- 
gard to their presence, but avoiding any display 
of strength. 

^' They hang back under the cover of the 
woods," commented Hamilton, gazing intently. 
^*The rider of that bav is Tom Marehison, and 
there is Lennox — I should recognize him at any 
distance." 

**\Vho is the fellow in advance of them, a 
large man to the left ?' ' asked Leslie, turning his 
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glass upon a horseman several steps apart from 
his restless comrades, one who sat rigidly stiil, 
looking down upon the marines in their red uni- 
forms effecting a landing in spite of the people. 

"That is undoubtedly Bernard Bnssett, and 
he is here to hold us in cheekj" replied Hamil- 
ton, closing his glass. " I wonder whether the 
scene this morning is iiarticularly gratifying to 
him, Mon Dim ! what would I give for a fair 
shot at the fellow !" 

Leslie gave a careless laugh and said : "You 
are very likely to get it, and a short shrift, too, 
if you continue your nocturnal rambles," 

"The people are terribly incensed at Monta- 
gue — see how they dog his steps!" remarked 
Lord Gosport. 

The officers grouped upon the deck regarded 
with intense interest the movements upon shore. 
As Hamilton had said, Montague was landing 
his men in spite of the people ; but the populace 
assailed them with hooting and insult at every 
step. Emboldened as they were by the Colonial 
{Tohf n 



troops held at Doncastle's Ordinary, under their 
favorite Patrick Henry, and the actual presence 
of the dragoons lurking at every turn in countr 
less numbers, hoping in their hearts that the 
Royal Governor would take courage, and, by a 
positive refusal to make restitution of the stolen 
ammunition, enable them to deal a heavy retali- 
ation upon him. Silently the dragoons watched 
the enemy land ; with a strong effort they re- 
pressed the bitter desire to drive them ignomini- 
ously back to their vessels. It was so easy to 
do, so pleasant to do ; and yet, for the sake of a 
mistaken policy, they must sit in helpless wrath, 
yeoman and cavalier, and see these British lord 
it over the Colony, and shoot those who dared 
resistance or possibly burn Williamsburg. Both 
sides looked on while Montague's men stood 
waiting to fire on the town ; and perhaps the 
only persons who longed for the first murderous 
volley from the Britons were the men armed and 
eager tor the fight, and repressed with such diffi- 
culty by Captain Bassett. 
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readers would 
be unbound- 
ed. Secure in 
the importance of living in the capital and seat of 
government of the Leeward Islands, which has 
the added dignity of being the official residence 
of the Governor General thereof, he could hardly 
be made to believe that a very respectable pro- 
portion of American citizens must consult an 
ailas before correctly locating his delightful little 
island home. 

The British Island of Antigua is one of that 
group of the West Indian Islands lying nort.h of 



Barbadoes, known as the Leeward Islands, and 
is well within the tropics. It lies in 17° 6' north 
latitude, and CI" 45' west longitude, and is about 
fifty-four miles in circumference. It is, in round 
numbers, some seventeen hundred miica from 
New York, from whence it may be comfortably 
reached in about eight days by the steamships ot 
the Quebec Steamship Line, at a cost of sixty dol- 
lars. Tliese steamers call at nearly all the islands 
of the group, and remain long enough to afford 
ample opportunity for drives or walks on shore; 
and from the first land-fall at St. Thomas, or St. 
Croix, on the sixth day out from New York, 
land is rarely lost sight of, the outline of one 
island coming into view before the last one fades 

The I.sland of Antigua differs much in con- 
tour from most of the other islands of the West 
Indian group, in that instead of having a central 
ridge of volcanic mountains, it presents to the 
eye a succession of low, sugar-loaf formed hills, 
the highest of which, called " Bc^gy Peak," is 
but a little over thirteen hundred feet in height. 
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This is in marked contrast to the neighboring 
British Island of St. Kitts, and the French Isl- 
and of Guafleloup, in each of which the moun- 
tain peaks attain a height of several thousand 
feet, and are almost alivays cIoud-ca])ped. At 
first glance Antigua seems a waving, gold-green 
mass of sugar-cane, from the water's edge to the 
extreme limit of vision, and indeed a large part 
of the cultivated land is given up to sugar-cane 
raising, and the landscape is dotted all over with 
the picturestjuo arms of windmills, or the more 
pnisaic tall chimnej-s of the sugar-houses or 
"Usincs," as they are called, which employ 
steam-power. Near these mills stand the low, 
gabled houses where live 
the planters, and further 
on, hi<lden among the 
rank, broad-leaved ba- 
nanas, stan<l the little 
cabins for the negroes 
employed upon the 
estate. 

But, although sugar- 
raising is the great in- 
dustry ot the island, all 
kinds of tropical fruits 
and vegetables are grown 
to pome extent, par- 
ticularly the pineapple, 
which here attains a 
sweetness and perfec- 
tion of flavor unsur- 
passed elsewhere. This 
fruit, during the season, 
is so plentiful that the 
best specimens may be 
bought in the markj^ 
tor two or three cent* 
each. 

Antiifua is not by any 
means modern. It wns 
discdVen.Hl in NUo hy Colunihus, who first set 
toot upon its shores, and pronouncing it good, 
named it after the t'athedr.al Santa Maria 1^ 
Antigua, in Seville, Spiiin, and then siiiled away 
in search of other fields <)f conquest. It re- 
mained unbeanl of for many years, until it was 
finally settled in 1'>-"J2, During the wars between 
France and Kngland — which raged so furiously 
in and among these fertile islands — Antigua was 
the scone of much fighting, nnd at one time bad 
the honor to be defended by one Captain Samuel 
Winthrop, the son ot .lohn Winthrop, ("the first 
sole and resident Governor of Massachusetts" ), 
and brother of John Winthrop, one ot the early 
Governors ot Connecticut. In 1674 Colonel Cod- 




rington came to Antigua from Barbadoes and 
began the planting of sugar, to which industry 
the island has owed nearly- it not all its pros- 
perity, so that that event is entitled to rank 
among the great oiies in its history. In the 
year 1770 the Antigonians were given an oppor- 
tunity of distinguishing themselves, as the island 
was visited by that omnipresent sea-rover, whose 
" name was Captain Kidd as I sailed," who en- 
deavored to persuade the Governor to fit him out 
with a ship that he might, with the true mis- 
sionary spirit with which he has always been 
accredited, "rid the seas of pirates." He, how- 
ever, after getting his ship, sailed away, presum- 
ably into the land ot 
romance, where he has 
since dwelt, as neither 
he nor his ship ever re- 
turned. 

But enough of the 
Antigua ot the past. It 
is the Antigua of the 
present in which we are 
interested. A highly 
favored bit ot land, 
washed by the tropical 
waters ot the Caribbean 
Sea and by the South 
Atlantic, and affording 
a home tor upward ot 
thirty - seven thousand 
people, including the 
few inhabitants of the 
outlying islands ot Bar- 
buda and Redonda, 
which are dependences 
ot and included within 
the government of An- 
tigua. 

Arriving off the islet- 
sludded harbor of St. 
Johns, which is the only city in Antigua, the 
view of the island is charming. Sharply out- 
lined hills, some of them fortress -crowned, and 
against the bases of which the sea breaks high 
into spray, guard the entrance to the inner har- 
bor, into whii'h large steamers cannot penetrate 
on account ot santl liurs, but nnist anchor nearly 
four miles from the city. A puffing steam-launch 
soon takes one in among the picturestjue, surf- 
beaten cliffs and indented bays, whore the white 
sand glistens in the strong sunlight and threads 
its way among the motley array ot old fishing 
boats, small schooners, sloops, etc., to the sub- 
stantial stone docks and broad, sloping streets of 
this interesting tropical city, the first view of 
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a port of call for the 
BhipB of the Royal Mail 
Line, which fortnightly 
bring the English mail, 
and they stop again on 
the southward trip for 
the homeward bound 
mail, and there are 
other less well known 
steamship lines which 
make St. Johns a port 
of call at more or less 
regular intervals. 
There is, too, quite a 
brisk trade carried on 
between Antigua and 
the adjacent islands, 
and the harbor usually 
presents a lively scene 
of loading and unload- 
ing craft, small schoon- 
ers and sloops, nearly 
alt of which carry a 

miscellaneouH cargo, although a few are engaged 
in the sugar trade only, there being a small pan 
sugar refinery in the island, from which refined 
sugar is exported to the islands having no such 
establishment. 

Tbe city itself has a population of something 
like twenty thousand people which is more than 
half the entire population of the island and de- 
pendencies. It is pleasantly laid out upon gently 
rising ground, and is supplied with an abundance 
of pure water — one of the greatest of luxuries in 
a tropical climate. There is a good hotel, the 
American, where one may be made quite com- 
fortable at a charge of eight shillings (two dol- 
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lars) per day. There are, also, several good 
boarding-houses or private hotels, where one 
may, at a charge of seven shilhngs (one dollar 
and seventy-five cents) per day, or two pounds 
(ten dollars) ])er week, test the merits of "Pep- 
per Pot," that mysterious West Indian dish, the 
component parts of which no man knoweth, and 
of "Swizzle" (a drink which seems always go- 
ing on in these islands, but which should be 
lightly indulged in by the uninitiated, if he 
would keep a well-balanced head), as well aa 
other better known and less pungent viands and 
beverages. 

There is a most excellent public library, situ- 
ated at Treasury 
Wharf, where one 
.'V "lay sit and read in 

time-yellowed tomes 
of the early history 
of the Antigoni^B, 
the while enjoying 
the quietude of the 
cool, Bhaded room, 
through the ever- 
open windows of 
which the good 
trade- winds steadily 
blow from morning 
until night. The city 
also boasts of two 
clubs, both for men 
only ; the New Club, 
which is well equip- 
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ped and select, has comfortable quarters in a pleas- 
ant BitnatioQ near Government House, and the 
Recreation Club, which is not quite as select, a 
slight shading in color not affording a bar to 
membership. Ae almost all the men in town be- 
long to either one or the other of these clubs, 
one may readily get his name "put up" at 
whichever he prefers, and enjoy the advantages 
of the club house. Here he may sit and read 
the record of hia arrival duly chronicled, to- 
gether with other miBcellaneous information, 
in the three newspapers published in the city — 
namely, the Antigua Standard, the Observer, and 
the Leeward Islands' Budget, the latter being a 
aemi-oflicial sheet. None of these papers can be 
said to be rivals of our great metropolitan dailies, 
though perhaps meeting the requirements of 
their time. Journalism, however, is not advanc- 
ing in the Leeward Islands, and it is said that 
newspapers published fifty years ago were far 
ahead of those issued at the present time. 

The roads leading out of town, and indeed all 
over the island,- arc excellent, and there are 
' plenty of horses both for driving and riding, as 
well as a variety of conveyances, the buggy be- 
lt^ the most common among the better class of 
residents, while the donkey, harnessed to a two- 
wheeled cart of more or less pretentious appear- 
ance, is frequently met with along the country 
roads, and is the favorite means of locomotion 
Among the colored people, and is also useful in 
oarrying produce to market if by chance there is 
too much to be conveniently borne upon the 
head. The donkey-cart is also much affected by 
white children, who may thus drive about by 
themselves in comparative safety. Some of tlie 
drives about the island are charming, notably 
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that leading to English Harbor, a picturesque 
place, where there is a naval station, and where 
stands Clarence House, which was built for Wil- 
liam IV. when Duke of Clarence, and where he 
occasionally lived when he was an officer in the 
navy. The view from this point is extremely 
pretty. .Just beyond the P3nglish Harbor rise Shir- 
ley Heights and the Ridge, from both of which 
there is a fine panorama of wave-worn coast and 
dashing breakers. Another interesting place is 
Monks' Hill, a fort which was formerly a refuge 
in times of invasion, and there are numerous de- 
lightful drives nearer the city, where the tropical 
scenery of the island may be enjoyed to the full- 
est extent. One of the pleasant- 
est ways of seeing the entire 
island is to charter a steam- 
launch, which may be had in 
St. Johns, or a sailing-craft it 
preferred, and then leisurely 
coast around the island, stop- 
ping when fancy dictates and 
exploring the many tittle islets 
which lie about in the ocean 
near at hand. The coast scen- 
ery is very fine and varies 
greatly, rising into grand cliffs 
on the west side, against which 
tlie Atlantic ceaselessly thun- 
ders, and dropping off into 
creeks and bays on the other 
side, where the shallower wa ? 
lie Id calm, blue lagoons, be 
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dered by silvery 
lioaches of fine sand, 
fringed by the gracu- 
fulcocoaiuit-iialni or 
denser t r<)|>ical 
growth. Xo more 
serene or idyllic scene 
can be imagined than 
thns to sltirt the 
shoroB of sonic cpiiet 
little bay nnder the 
wonderful liglit of a 
tropical moon — a 
light which is filled 
with a splendor all 
unknown in less fa- 
vored climes, and 
which seems to fairlv 
submci^e earth and 
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flying-fish, which 
are very good pan- 
fish, although lack- 
ing a little in flavor. 
Crayfish, lobsters and 
])rawn8 also abound, 
A favorite aniiise- 
particularly 
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shark - fishing. All 
the shallow waters 
about the West In- 
dia Islands are in- 
fested with these dis- 
gusting fish, and it 
is not at all infre- 
quent while a sliip 
is Ij'ing in harbor to 
see numbers of 
sharks swimming 
about her in search 
of food. There is a 
si>iee of excitement about fishing for such large 
"game" when one enters into it for the first 
time. One of the most approved methods of 
shark-hunting, and the one generally employe<l, 
is to tow behind one's boat a carcass of a 
mule, cow, or other animal, which can usu- 
ally be obtained from some of the estates. Aa 
the shark rises to Iho iiait a negro stands ready 
at the stern of the boat with a noose, which he 
has trailing from a long stick forked at the end. 
At the ]>ropcr moment he throws this noose over 
the shark, and (hen the shooting commences. 
Of course the line is merely to tow the shark 
;th with, as otherwise he would sink at the first 
shot and very probably 
escape either unharmed 
or with a slight wound. 
Some of the sharks 
which have been caught 
about Antigua were of 
immense size, and they 
are a constant menace 
to bathing. 

In many parts of the 
island there is good 
shooting, especially 
a m o n g the lagoons. 
Here all sorts of water- 
fowl are plenty — ducks, 
pigeons, pelicans, and 
during the months of 
August and September 
quantities of golden plo- 
ver. Here, as in many 
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other of the islands, the mongooee has miulo 
havoc among the birds. This little animal, 
somelhiag like a ferret in. appearance, was 
introduced into the West Indies for the pur- 
pose of exterminating rate and snakes (al- 
thoQgh of the latter there are no poison- 
ous species in Antigua, and not many of 
any kind), and has now so nearly succeeded 
in exterminating every other living animal 
which it is possible for it to attack that most 
active measures are- being taken to devise 
ways to get rid of it. Indeed, much is being 
written on the subject, which is all the t\m6 
becoming more important, as birds of all 
kinds and small domestic animals are be- 
coming rare. In the outlying islands, not- 
ably Barbuda, the mongoose is as yet un- 
known, and Barbuda is almost the sports- 
man's paradise. It lies about thirty miles 
north of Antigua, and is a particularly 
healthy island, as, although it contains 
some seventy- nine square miles, and its 
h^hest point is but eighty-five feet above sea sters and cray-fish of large size in particular be- 
level, there are no swamps, thus doing away ing plentiful. There is, moreover, a chance of 
with malarious exhalations, and the air is very having the excitement of a wreck, since the en- 
dry. Moreover, there is entire immunity from tiro island is surrounded by reefs which extend 
mosquitoes, which are a great pest in most trop- several iiiiles out to sou, and many a craft hnx 
ical islands. After obtaining permission from gone to her doimi upon tlic jagged edges of coral 
the lessees, of the island a guide must be en- 
gaged, as there are no roads whatever in Bar- 
buda, and then one may proceed to make his 




camp, and at once begin search for game, which 
is varied. There are deer, wild-horses, cattle, 
goats and pigs, the two latter affording excellent 
sport, and there are wild-duck, guinea-fowl. 



reefs, which the treacherous ocean liides from 
view. There is a village on the island having a 
population of about eight hundred souls, among 
whom there arc not more than five or six white 
people. 

Indeed, the pro|x)rtion of blacks to whites in 
the island of Antigua and its dependencies is 



blue - pigeons, and doves in abundance. All about twenty to one. These black people, how- 
about the island, too, there is good fishing, lob- ever, are the true tropical darkies, good-natured, 

obliging, lazy, delighting in e<jl- 
ors rivaling the gorgeous vegeta- 
tion around them, and as ut- 
terly irresponsible as the birds 
of the air which flutter among 
the gleaming foliage of tlieir 
native palms. They will work 
if they want to, and as long as 
they want to, and no persuasion 
can make them continue longer 
than they wish. They are, how- 
ever, very (innisingtothetourint, ' 
if somewhat provoking to the 
white residents. 

The market, which is the best 
place to study local life in all 
of the islands, is a most enter- 
taining place. The buyers and ' 
sellers are mostly women, who 
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come in from the out- 
lying country to the 
St. Johns Market, with 
shallow trays balanced 
Upon their heads filled 
with fruits of every de- 
scription — vegetables, 
sugar-cane, and in fact 
every sort of produce 
or object which ■ they 
can possibly carry 
upon the top of their 
heads. The whole 
market-place is alive 
with color and life. 
Here one finds the 
banana, sapodilla (a 
email russet-colored 
fruit ot an insipid. 
sweetish taste, but 
much prized when once 
the taste for it has been 
acquired), guavas, or- 
anges, lemons, limes, tamarinds, mangoes, and cooks are celebrate<l, and these mangrove oysters 
varieties of almost all tropical fruits, including form the piecen de rhistawe at every Antiguan 
the before-mentioned pineapples, which are about state dinner. Piled about among the fruits and 
the only fruit exported to England. Side by side vegetables lie tJie nests of Carib baskets, which 
with the various colored fruits lie the no less are so finely woven as to be impervious to water, 
varied vegetables, yams, sweet- potatoes, fluinea and ranging in size from clothes hampers to tiny 
and Indian corn plantains and vegetable marrow, toy baskets, while the intricately woven mats, 
In another corner lie the gayly colored fishes, belts, and other articles of adornment made from 
great green-turtle, and the famous mangrove a small, black seed, interspersed with the brilliant 
oysters which grow upon the half-submerged scarlet "black-eyed Susans," are so attractive as 
branches of the mangrove-trees along the shore, to arrest the eye of every chance passer-by. All 
and actjuire a flavor quite unique. Indeed, turtle this mass of merchandise, perishable and other- 
soup, for the compounding of wliich Antigua wise, lies about in the most picturesque confu- 
sion under the glow of the 
midday sun and amid the 
chatter of the good-natur- 
ed throng of women, in all 
shades of color, who. re- 
gard the whole thing as a 
sort of holiday and visit- 
ing day among them- 
selves. 

The negro women here, 
as elsewhere, are very fond 
of dress and gaudy orna- 
ments, and spend the few 
pence they gain by hard 
work in the fields for use- 
less finery. 

The one great event of 
their lives is their wed- 
ding, and upon this occa- 
sion, if never again, a good 
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appearance muBt be made. 
The wedding outfit is often 
tbe result of years of saving, 
and it not infrequently hai>- 
pena that the bride and 
groom are quite middle- 
aged people, who have lived 
a goodly number of years 
tog^her and brought up a 
large family of children be- 
fore tbe wedding ceremony 
takes place. Indeed, as in 
many places in the West " 

Indies, little attention is ■ 

paid by the negroes to the 
sanctity of the marriage rela- 
tion. The superintendent 
of one of the sugar estates in Antigua concluded 
recently to take a little census irnon^ the nilULs 
employed upon bis estate. He found he li.id 
thirty-five married couples living upon tJie 
estate, only five of whom 
their lawful partners. Children frequently act as 
groomsmen and bridesmaids at the wedding of and groom are elegant — and miserable — in shoes 
their parents, who have, perhaps, simply put off and stockings, perhaps for the sole time in their 
the ceremony until the necessiiry money could lives. A funeral, too, is the occasion of as much 
be raised to purchase the wedding raiment, and display as is consistent with the means of the 
in some cases the fee which must be paid to the family, but lacks tbe pomposity of a wedding, 
minister is a drawback, and the couple prefer lo The negro preachers share in the general fond- 
live on without the sanction of the law rather neas of the race for polyayllabics, and are most 
than to pay out a dollar or so to the minister, amusing in their illustrations. They have, 
Bat when, all things being ready, the wedding moreover, a special predilection for expounding 
does take place, it is with due regard to the im- the miracles, the supernatural elements of which 
portance of the occasion. The bride, regardless of particularly appeal to the imagination of the 
age, almost invariably appears gowned in white, negro, and he feels himself less confined to tacts. 
with a veil and orange-blossoms, and both bride An ancient minister in the suburbs of St. Johns 

was one Sunday 
preaching upon tbe 
miraculous preserva- 
tion of Daniel in the 
lion's don. Having 
gotten his audience 
wrought up to tlie 
highest jiitcli of ex- 
citement regarding 
the fate of the un- 
happy prophet, he 
suddenly paused , 
leaned impressively * 
forward, and called 
out, "And d'ye 
think the lion had 
done 'n'yammed up 
Daniel 7 No — no ! 
Daniel had done 
'n'yammed up tl 
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lion." This somewhat iinexiiccted conclusion, 
while not literally following the Bihiiciil narni- 
tive, was none the less forceful and convincing to 
his hearers. 

At another time, discoursing upon the niinieu- 
lous draught of fishes, after describing the tlis- 
couragoment of the disciples who had toiled all 
night and caught nothing, and reciting the com- 
mand of the Master t-o cast llio net upon the 
other side of the ship, he' concluded his dis- 
course Ihus ; "Anil they threw the net over the 
other side of the boat and hauled it up full of 
jack-fish and cavclli and pickled herring." 

It is an intercKting sight to drive out into the 
windmill dotted country toward night and watch 
the merry conipiiny of darkies as they come 
trudging home from work in the fields, each 
man bearing over his shoulder, or on his head, 
one fat sugar cane. Every man is allowerl to 
take home one cane a day, and he is not wont to 
choose a poor one. This he and his family eal, 
or soiik in water, making what they call " bever- 
age," which is much relished by them. 

Men and women alike are chewing sugar-cane, 
and having been all day either in the cane field 
or in the sugar house, they have a sort of 
"sugar-wwted," appearance which suits Ihem 
wdnderfully well. The air, too, is redolent with 
the odor of boiling sugar in the vicinity of every 
sugar-mill, suggesting appc-tiKing molasses candy 
in unlimited ipianlitics. 

The women are dressed much alike, in cotton 



skirts well iip above their ankles, and of course 
are hare-footed. The skirts are for the most part 
white, and it is only in the turban that the bits 
of color are seen. This is in marked contrast to 
the coloring seen in the French Islands, where 
red, yellow, pink and blue form the prevailing 
colors for skirts. The styles in turbans differ 
much also in the various inlands, but in An- 
tigua Ihey are worn well down upon the fore- 
head, and rival the rainbow in hue. 

The life of the sugar planter, however, is by 
no means as irresponsible and full of enjoyment 
as is that of the field hands. Sugar cultiva- 
tion and manufacture and the attendant indus- 
tries, the making of rum and molasses, being 
the chief source of income in Antigua, the pres- 
ent outlook is far from encouraging. Their 
trade is almost wholly with the I'nited States, 
which imposes a high duty on these articles, and 
wliich, taken with the present extremely low 
price on sugar, offers little inducement to the 
planter, who finds it hard to pay bis taxes and 
make both ends meet. 

Rut all this little concerns the winter visitor 
in search of sunshine, immunity from cold, and 
novelty, and who may here, in a climate which 
for six months in the year is as nearly perfect 
aw can be found anywhere in the world — ride, 
drive, row, sail, hunt or fish, or may while away 
long, luxurious days upon vine - wreathed ve- 
randas, content to do nothing at all but to be 
alive. 



THE RELIGIOUS DENOMINATIONS OF AMERICA. 

HISTORY, PROGRESS AND METHODS OF THE VARIOUS CHURCHES. 

IX.— THE JEWS OF THE INITED STATES. 

Bv AiiKAM S. ISAACS. 

THE story of the Jews, tlieir growth and ile- Wlien a law was passed that Jews were to be 

velopinent on American soil, is a record of excluded from the P'rerich colonies, the refugees 

successive settlements scattered at first, resumed their Handerings and sought more 

which gradually extended from city to city, and propitious cmiditions in the Carolinas and 

sharing in the common good fortune of all the friendly Dutch and English eettlcmeuts in the 

religions in the United States, rapidly attained West Indies. 

prominence, wealth and numbers. There is a The twenty-seven Jewish refugees who arrived 
happy element in the American atmosphere in New Amsterdam in ICini were in a desperate 
which enables all crewls to flourish under the plight. They ivere so destitute that the authori- 
Stars and' Stripes. The marvelous growth of tics seized their baggage, which was sold at pub- 
Catholic and Protestant within the present cent- lie auction to pay for their passage. When the 



ury 18 paralleled by the growth of the Jew 
his development along 
the lines of a working 
American denomina- 
tion — and that, too, 
despite obstacles to 
which he was peculiar- 
ly subjected. 

the history of the 
Jews of America awaits 
still its chronicler. 
There liave been at- 
tempts made, but more 
or less fragmentary. 
The earliest settlers 
were banished from 
Portugal after the exile 
from Spain, and some 
reached the St. Thomas 
Islands as early as 
1493, and others were 
deported to the Brazi- 
lian colonics by way 
of punishment. In 
the early part of the 
seventeenth century, when the Dutch wrested 
Brazil from Portugal, the Jews, whoso numbers 
had been increased by emigrants from Amster- 
dam, enjoyed thirty years of religiou.s lilierty. In 
1654, however, when the province revcrtiil to llie 
Portuguese, most of the Jewish ,«ettlers returned 




amount thus realized was found insufficient, 
two ot tlieui were im- 
prisoned until the 
claim was fully satis- 
fied. Then, too, they 
were made to feel that 
they had not entirely 
escaped the traditional 
prejudice against the 
Jew. I'eler Stuyve- 
sant, in a letter to the 
home authorities, 
urged that " none of 
the Jewish nation l>e 
permitted to infest 
N e w Anjsterdani"; 
happily his zeal was 
restrained by H o 1 - 
land's enactment al- 
lowing Hebrews to re- 
side and trade in New 
Netherlands so long as 
they cared for their 
poor. 
M- Mi.»ii. Disheartened hy 

their reception, a number of the refugees re- 
solved In change their place ot residence once 
more and turned ho])efully to Roger Williams's 
colony, estalilishing themselves in New]iort in 
I()-">7. Here, indeed, for a century more — until 
port lost its commercial importance — they 



to Holland, but dctaclimenls emigralcil to the took root and flourished, leaving names and a 

French possessions of Ciuadaloupo, JIartinique s<)ciiitions inseparable from tliat historic town. 

and Cayenne, to Cura(,-oa anil New ^Vmsterdam. The Jewish population rapidly increased, a con- 

NoTB. — Previous ijajjers in this series Ireiiti-d of the ISaptista, in the December numb<T ; the PresbyterianB, 
in the January niimIxT ; the Methiniisls, in tVbrtiary ; the ( 'ongn^atioiiahsfs, in March; the Episcopal iana, 
in April; the Refonned Church in America, in May; the Kisciples of Christ, in June; and the Society ot 
Friends, in July. An article on the Catholics will appear in the September number. 
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gregation was formed and 
a synagogue erected. The 
families of Riviera, Lo- 
pez and Touro were fa- 
mous in their day, and 
make the Newport Jewish 
community unique in the 
annals of American Israel. 
Some idea of the charac- 
ter of the Jews of Newport 
in their halcyon period, 
when they numbered over 
a thousand, may be gath- 
ered from the remarks of 
Hon. William Hunter 
who, in 1847, in a public 
address at Newport, de- 
clared "that after a very 
close examination of the 
records of the courts of 
justice he had failed to 
discover a single indict- 
ment ; neither does tra- 
dition indicate an accusa- 
tion of reproach against 
any ot the race." The 
old congregation has re- 
vived of late years. The 
synagogue still re-echoes to 

the traditional chants, and '"^■- saml-i 

the cemetery is kept with pious care that im- 
mortalizes the Touro name. 

In rapid succession Jewish immigants settled 
in the Colonies ; here and there, however, the 
right of naturalization was denied them. In 



Pennsylvania, Georgia and 

the Carolinas they formed 
a notable addition to the 
general community. Sa- 
vannah, in particular, was 
as attractive a center as 
Newport. It was on July 
11th, 1733, when the first 
twenty Jewish families ar- 
rived in Geoi^a — only a 
few months after Ogle- 
thorpe's appearance. Af- 
ter repeated protests 
against their presence they 
were permitted to remain, 
and were soon identified 
with the growing city. In 
the Revolution they were 
stanch patriots, and when 
the British captured Sa- 
vannah, in 1778, Mordecai 
Sheftall and his son Shef- 
tall, both officers in the 
Revolutionary Army, were 
confined in the prison 
ship. The names of Shef- 
tall, Minis, Nunes, Do 
Lyon and De La Motta 
are prominent among the 
founders of Savannah's 
notable was the Jewish 
community of Charleston, which dates back to 
1750 as an organized congregation. It is an 
interesting fact that the reform movement in 
American Judaism, which lias now to a greater 




prosperity. 
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or lees d^TM influenced al- 
most every eynagc^e, b^an 
in 1825 in Charleston, with 
Isaac Harly, a well known 
journalist and a man of much 
versatility, as its leader. The 
Jews ol Charleston formed, 
and still form, (i brilliant co- 
terie — the Harts, De Leons, 
Moises, Lopez, Lazarus and 
Cohen families gave dignity 
and distinction to the Charles- 
ton Jews. 

In Philadelphia, too, the 
Jews early acquired a favor- 
able reputation for probity and 
patriotism. It was during the 
War of Independence when 
their numbers largely increased 
with fugitives from Sew York, 
Savannah and Newport. Al- 
most without an exception 
they were on the patriotic side 
and did their share on the 
field as well as in the council 
chamber. Michael Gratz and 
Haym Salomon were among 
the foremost in defense of rekkoc 

American freedom, Mr. Salomon's services to 
the Provisional Government were invaluable. 
Even James Madison calls himself "a pen- 
sioner on the favor of Haym Salomon." In 
Philadelphia waa bom in 1781 Rebecca Gratz, 




who oi^nized the first Hebrew 

A, Sunday School in the United 

iSL States, and served Walter Scott 
as the model for the heroine 
in "Ivanhoe." In Lancaster, 
Pa., there was a good -sized 
Jewish community in the 
Colonial period, Joseph Si- 
mon, who died in his ninety- 
second year, in 1804, being one 
of the most prominent, acquir- 
ing large tracts of land in 
Pennsylvania. More numer- 
ous were the Jews of Rich- 
mond, Va., where the congre- 
gation was organized about 
1T91, and flourished until in a 
few decades it became one of 
the largest in the country. 
The Jews of Baltimore did 
their share in the Revolution, 
and furnished some historic 
names, such as the Ettings, 
while in the war of 1812 
Mendes I. Cohen served in 
' Fort McHenry during the fa- 

mous bombardment. The set- 
GHATz. tlcment of the Jews of New 

Orleans hardly dates back before early in the 
present century, Judah Touro being one of their 
number. A son of Rev. Isaac Touro, of New- 
port, where he was born, arrived in New Orleans 
in his twenty-fifth year, acquired wealth and 
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prominence, was wounded in defense of tlie city I'eixotlo, E. H. I.i 

in 181"), and died in 1854, tiis remains being 

interred in his birthplace. Halt ot his estate 

was given to charity, witiioiit distinction of section of tlie community ivhen it was beginning 

creed. When he learned that Amos LairrencL- to recover from the War of 1812, and was assum- 

of Boston had pledged himself to give SIO.OOO to ing the garb of AniericaV metropolis. 



complete the Bunker Hill Monument, if a similar 
sum was subscribed by any other person, he sent 
a check for the amount, eliciting the following 
toast at the dinner in celebration of the event : 

let press Iheir c(|iial claims; 
m lhe\ iirry out one plan, 
liffprenl tilth, each Iicart a man." 
igbteenth century the Jews of 
New York increased in 
numbers. The first 
Ejnagogue was built in 
^ 1729 in Mill Street. 

Hayman Levy, the 
most prominent tur- 
ner before the Revo- 
lution, had once in his 
employ two men who 
became famous in after 
years — John Jacob As- 
tor and Nicholas Low. 
I riah Hendricks was a 
well-known name at 
that time, with others 
in the early i>art of the 
centurv like Bernard 
Hart, 'l)r. 1). L. M. 
and Rev. G. M. Seixas, 
who was a trustee of Columbia College for many 
ears. They formed an enterprising and respected 
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Out of tlic mist iif tlio fiirly .locadis of tli<- 
present conturj-, when New York luinlly rouliwil 
the pitaition it wan to own|iy, one imuic nn'rits 
special mention, for he nas iis iutive in the svii- 
agogne as in puiilio life. .Nfonlw-iii Manuel Noah. 
who was born in Pltiladeipliia, .Inly 14lh, 17S">, 
after he had settled in Charleston as lawyer, de- 
elined the apiiointinent as 1 'nileil States ( 'onsiil at 
Kijra, Russia, tendered htm in ISH, but secnred 
ill 1813 the post of United Slates Consnl-ilencral 
at Tunis, with a Hpecial mission to Alfjicrs. On 
his return to Anieriea he |ml)lishcd, in IXl'J, his 
"Travels in England, Franee, Spain, and the 
Barbary States in the Years ISU, ■ 1-1 and 'lo." 
(New York : Kirk A Mercein, Wall Street). In 
its ai)pendix appeared .some rctnarkalile letters 
from Thomas Jefferson, James Madison and 
John Adams, evidencing their breadth of view. 
These wordrt from the leHor of John Adams may 
serve as an illustration : " I wish your nation 
may be admitted to all the privilesres of eitizrns 
in every country of the world. This country has 
(lone much. 1 wish it may do more. ai]il annul 
every narrow idea in relii-'iini, government and 
commerce.'" 

Taking tip his rt>sid.-nrr in \cw York he en- 
tered journalism, fouTuliiif; and editing four 
papers which enjoyeil a jrood measure of popu- 
larity. Ill 18;i2 "president Ja<'kson apjiointed 
him surveyor of the port, and later lie became 
judge of the T'oiirt of Sessions. An active [ler' 
sonality in New York polities, he was as com- 



bative as his adversaries. I'arty strife w^e vio- 
lent enough in these decades, which arc so often 
ealk-d the good old limes, and JMortleeaJ Noah 
gave and received little mercy. Practical jioli- 
tieian, journalist and man of letters, he could 
preach a sermon and write a ]ilay with eijual 
facility. In lS-20, while !hc impressions of for- 
eign travel had not wln)lly passed away, he be- 
gan a movement for the rest^iralion of the Jews 
as a separate nationality. He proposed to estab- 
lish them at Oraiid Island, on the Niugara 
Itiver, and erected at Whitehaven, on the eastern 
side of the island, a monument of brick and 
WDOil, bearing this inscri|)tioii : " ;\rarat, a City 
of IJefugc for the Jews, founded by Mordecai M. 
Noah, in the month of Tisliri, -")o.SCi ( Sei)tombcr, 
\H-2.-i), and in the Fiftieth Year of Ani.Tican In- 
ilepcndeiice." As was a foregone conclusion, 
the movement jirovcd a failure. Xoali's Ark 
this time refused to alight upon Ararat. He 
died in New York on May2L>d, IS-'.l. 

The forties forineil a jiivotal point in American 
Jewish history, for then began the (Jerman land- 
slide. Tp to that i>criod the Portuguese, Dutch 
and Fnglish clemcnl, which had become thor- 
oughly Americanized and in some families could 
trare their descent to early l'<)lonial days, had 
been preikciiinant. A new intluenco was now to 
make itself fell, more combative and entiTprising 
than the Polish contingent, which was also ap- 
pearing: upon the scene. It ivas an era of reac- 
tion in Central Kuiope, [ireceding the storm of 
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sire for freedom and a hroader environment that 
made the German Jew look longingly toward our 
country at the same era. Many, of course, were 
poor and destitute like the common run of emi- 
grants, but a large number were men of educa- 
tion and thrift, of progressive ideas and high 
ideals. Energetic, pushing, practical, they were 
of the material to succeed, and as they rapidly in- 
creased they gradually disputed the supremacy 
with their. \merican-born brethren, who were lim- 
ited in numbers, until they became the represeut- 
■ ativc clement, particularly in the West and East. 
In the South, where the American- Jewish stock 
was more strongly intrenched, it was not until 
after the Civil War that the CJerman and Polish 
element formed the majority. 

From the social, the religious, and the charit- 
able points* of view, the Cierman made himself a 
liaramount factor. New synagogues began to be 
formed, as ho and his associates from Bavaria, 
Boliemia and other Oennan- speaking provinces 
spread over the country. Some of the largest 
and most important congregations in New York, 
Philadelphia, Chicago and Cincinnati date back 
to their settlement. No less decisive for Jewish 
revolution in 1848. IE famine was the chief benevolent institutions was the same period, and 
factor which caused the Irish landslide to the Order of Benai Berith, numbering to-day 
America about half a century ago, it was the de- "iOjiXKl members, owes its origin to the same im- 
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petue. German-speaking rabbis were rendered 
necessary, and they gave new shape and direction 
to American Jewish thought. A few years more, 
Then the Civil War had ended, tierm an- Ameri- 
can Israelites began to be leaders in finance and 
trade and made the chief cities, 
no longer the country towns, 
their centers of activity. Many 
Qtillzed their wealth in devel- 
oping existing institutions of 
charity and building larger 
temples ot worship. The need 
of education became more 
strongly felt, and Hebrew and 
Sabbath Schools became at- 
tached to all the synagogues. 
The ritual was changed and 
modernized — the organ and 
regular weekly sermons in Ocr- 
maa or English were imiver- 
•ally introduced. The reform 
movement in American Juda- 
iam was practically identical 
with German influence and se- 
cured its first foothold — two 
decades after its appearance 
in Charleston — in German 
Jewish congregations, which 
proved receptive to new ideas 
and progressive influences. 
VoLXLVL— 16. 



The seventies and eighties formed 

the periods of greatest German en- 
premacy. 

In the early eighties, however, a 
new element was to make itself felt 
in American Judaism, which was 
to exercise as weighty an influence 
in its turn as the German landslide 
three de«;adfs earlier. When the 
first [ihiploaJ of Russian emigrants 
arrived at New York in 18S1, and 
the stream began to assume greater 
proportions as Russia's enforce- 
ment of tilt; "May laws" brought 
ruin to thousands of families, while 
outbreaks in many portions of the 
Czar's domains terrorised the Jew- 
ish inhabitants, few anticipated 
that in the course of a decade or 
two nearly three hundred thousand 
Russians were to be added to the 
Jewish population of the I'nitcd 
— States. As America was the only 

land that could assimilate any large 
number, toward our country the 
fugitives turned, to increase still 
further its composite character. Committees were 
formed to meet them, fundi* were raised for their 
transportation and diffusion. Baron de Hirsch 
donated aliout S2,")(X),(X)0 for their education in 
agricultural and industrial pursuits, and settle- 
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good, and this very RuBsian exodus has 
given a powerful impetus to the most gen- 
erous and judicious philanthropy, to the 
eiilai^meut of existing institutions, and 
to the establishment of others on approved 
lines of the new education. It is pleasant 
to realize that the new-comers of nearly 
two decades ago, the fugitives, hunted and 
persecuted, have furnished a full quota of 
successful men in every field of activity. 
Thrifty, energetic, intelligent, they have 
proved close competitors in trade, and as 
Ihoy gain in wealth and American culture 
will give a good account of themselves in 
tlic professions. They are not more clannish 
til m were the Germans and Polish in their 
d ly, and this trait will doubtless yield as 
readily to their new environment. Whether 
thyir numbers will be still further increased 
by large accessions one cannot tell. 
Of late years there has been a marked 
decrease in Russian Jewish immigra- 
tion, but until civil and religious lib- 
erty IS assured in Russia one may an- 
ticipate a more or less steady exodus 
from that land. 

It 18 estimated that the Jews of 
the United States number about 
1,200,000, although that may be 
somewhat in excess. Although in 
common with the great mass of the 
population they prefer the cities, they 
are found scattered in every section 
" " ' ' ° ■ from Bangor to the Klondike, and 

ments were organized. But all agencies were un- their synagogues, which were a novelty a few de- 
able to cope with the immense masses of new- cades ago, save in places like New York, Phila- 
comers who flocked to the large cities and eetab- delphia, Charleston, Savannah and Richmond, 
lished quarters of their own with the atmosphere can be met everywhere. 

of Russia on American soil. Happily two forces Chicago recently >Yitnes8ed the fiftieth anni- 
were at work to Americanize them i the public versary of its oldest synagogue — the new edifice 
school which was to educate the children and the on Indiana Avenue, with its impressive archi- 
large-heartcd and wise- 
ly directed labors of 
a few far-sighted men 
like the late Michael 
Heilprin and the mem- 
bers of the Baron de 
Hirsch Trust, who 
made manual, techni- 
cal and agricultural 
training their para- 
mount purpose, and 
under whose direction 
thousands have been 
made self-supporting. 
Out of evil has come SAsirABiuM for itEnBEw cmLDREN. 
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tectare, tells the story 
of successful growth. 
The new temples in 
Cleveland, Little Rock, 
Kansas City, St. Louis, 
Detroit, are eloquent 
reminders of Western 
progress. San Fran- 
cisco vies with the 
£astem coast-cities in 
the number of its syna- 
gogues. The President 
of the United States 
-was present at the re- 
■oent comer-stone lay- 
ing for the new Wash- 
ington Temple, which will be worthy of the gogue, membership being voluntary, not com- 
capital of our country. In New York, Phila- pulsory. 

delphia, Cincinnati and Baltimore, the syna- If we leave the domain of the house of wor- 
^ogues are in the broad places, and convey a ship and turn to institutions of charity, the tra- 




KEW ORLEANS. 



favorable idea of Anaerican Israel. Accord- 
ing to Rev. Dr. Carroll's statistics there were, 



ditional Jewish virtue of benevolence is amply 
illustrated. There are large and well-equipped 



I 1897, 670 Jewish congr^ations in the United orphan asylums in New York— accommodating 

States, and 143,000 communicants — the last 1,200 children — Philadelphia, Brooklyn, Chi- 

term is misleading. As a rule, the father cap;o, San Francisco, New Orleans, Newark, At- 

alone counto as a member of the synagogue, lanta, Cleveland — the two latter being under the 

Beaides, in the smaller towns in which there are auspices of the Order of Bonai Berith. There are 

no regular synagogues, there will be found many Jewish hospitals and homes for the aged in New 

Jews, and these are not included in the estimate, York, Philadelphia, New Orleans, Cleveland, 

while a large proportion of Jewish residents of Chicago, and Cincinnati. The Montefiore Home 

the chief cities may be unattached to any syna- for Chronic Invalids in New York is admittedly 
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T~* ■ '. "" C Philadelphia, Chicago, Cincinnati and elsewhere 

^ * is uniformly successful. 

In the sphere of education the Jews support 

three seminaries : the Hebrew Union College of 

(Cincinnati, which ivas founded by the Union of 

American Hebrew Congregations about twenty 

years apo, and has graduated a large number of 

young nibble ; the Jewish Theological Seminary 

of Now York, of more conservative tendencies, 

that was organized a few years ago ; and the 

Gratu College of Philadelphia, which went into 

operation in January of the present year, and is 

a private endowment. A Jewish 

Publication Society has been before 

the public for some years and has is- 

-_3=-' " ^^^^^KStMS^^ge^J^^^j! ■. --■''' sued a good list of works chiefly in 

^ TT^JSi 'sT^^^^^T^^ ■''■■ Jewish history. A Jewish Historical 

iM §jiS3SMre^^»\Li^''*^- - '--^ ^'" '" Society is doing service in securing 

V r H 'ItJiJa^irnMRlBBB^R* 'fnra. "Jr-I: ^l^:--'. x . interesting data on the early history 

*i ^!»»l-MlrSitr9inh:^ W^^Sl^K^^ of the Jews in NoHh and South 

America. More energetic efforts are 
being made to insure efficient Sab- 
bath School nietliods and better 
^|. equipped teachers. The Jewish press 
includes a large number of week- 
lies, one daily and one monthly, but 
cannot be said, except in a very few 
instances, to be as representative as 
desirable. The Y. M. H. A. is a fea- 
ture in many cities — the Philadelphia, 
New York, Cleveland, New Orleans 
and St. Louis societies being most 
energetic. The Hebrew Technical 
Institute of New York and the Jew- 
ish Training School of Chicago, as 
well as the industrial classes of the 
Hebrew Education Society of Phila- 
delphia, are good examples of thor- 
ough work done in the new education 
which aims to produce artists and 
second to no institution of its kind in the world, artisans, particularly among the children of re- 
in most cases these homes and hospitals are cently arrived immigrants, diverting them from 
open to all, without distinction of creed. The the humbler forma of trading and introducing 
Benai Berith Order, which is a fraternity num- them to new lines of handiwork that will insure 
bering 2, -WO, founded over fifty years ago, sup- success and self help. '\Vf>rthy of special men- 
ports a home at Yonkers for aged and infirm tion is the activity displayed in the Hebrew and 
members. The Kesher Shel Barzel, a fraternity religious training of the children of the poorer 
of about 12,000 members, maintains a similar classes, Fully 3,.5O0 boj'S and girls attend the 
home in Cleveland. In addition, Sisterhoods of Hebrew Free Schools of New York, all of whom 
Personal Service, or Hebrew Ladies' Benevolent of school age are pupils of the public schools. 




Societies, are attached to the synagogues almost 
universally, and ladies' auxiliary societies co-op- 
erate in the management of the various institu- 
tions. The Jews were among the first to apply 
the principle of union to their charities, and now 
the United Hebrew Charities plan in New York, 



Similar societies, or kindred in scope, exist in 
Philadelphia, Chicago, Baltimore, St. Louis, San 
Francisco, Cleveland, Newark, Paterson, Boston, 
Brooklyn, Cincinnati, etc. 

A remarkable recent phase of American Juda- 
ism, which is full of hope for the future, is the 



A DISASTROUS VICTORY. 

By GII.BERTE HOLT. 



' T is 80 warm, I am sure it 
will rain." 

Katherine Kingdon 
'*! -^ sank luxuriously into 

lisk ' ■ .^ >. J the depths of a porch 

J^(ft»*:^^&rf^f chair, laid her paraeol on 
her lap, and gazed admir- 
ingly at its pretty folds. 

" How many calls did you make ?' ' Mrs. King- 
don glanced up from her book long enough to 
ask. 

Katherine removed the pins from her hat ; 
placing it upon her hand, she held it out at 
arm's length. 

"Four or five. Aunt Susan wasn't at home. 
Don't you think that rose might droop a little 
more? Nell fell in love with my gown. Really, 
Madam Vere matched the ribbons wonderfully 
well. I saw Sadie Graham taking in my whole 
outfit ; I know she was wondering where I got it. 
It is so delightful to have a new hat, dress and 
parasol, all at the same time I I do hope San- 
ford will want me to do him some more dinner 
cards before long, becauBe I want " 

"Kate, Kate 1 was there ever a time when 
you didn't want something?" Mrs. Kingdon in- 
terrupted, laughingly. 

The young girl stood up and shook out the 
folds of her dress. 

"I don't call it vanity to want to he becom- 
ingly dressed ; I consider it good taste," she re- 
sponded. 

"Beauty unadorned " Mrs, Kingdon be- 
gan. 

"Yes, I am thankful I'm good to look at," 
Kate interposed, "I do feel sorry tor plain 
girls." 

Mrs. Kingdon shook her head reprovingly, 
but her eyes plainly approved of the slight, wil- 
lowy figure before her. Perhaps it was because 
she could see below the surface, and was as con- 
versant with the depth as well as the shallows of 
her daugiiter'e nature that she did not severely 
condemn her for her vanity, 

A casual observer saw only the foam ; those 
who knew the girl were aware of the strong, 
steady undercurrent as well. 

*' Here are some letters ; I had almost forgot- 
ten them." 

"Three? — how nice ! I do love to have peo- 
ple write to me ! One from Constance — I'll save 



that until the last ; it is sure to be the best. 
Con never writes unless she has something to 
say. There is that dreadful Miss Bean i I'm 
sure she is coming here, so I'll escape before she 
comes. How you can be so nice to such an old 
bore passes my understanding." 

Katherine passed down the long, cool hall to 
a small room which opened off of the back par- 
lor. This was her especial den. Here were her 
books, her desk and her violin. Here it wae 
that she received her few intimate friends. 

On her desk near the window stood a vase in 
which bloomed a single deep red rose. 

Katherine stopped to inhale its fragrance, and 
her eyes fell upon two photographs. 

"Dear old Con!" she said, as she looked at- 
the picture of a girl. 

There were but two beings on earth Katherine 
loved better than her schoolmate, Constance 
Seymour. One was her mother ; the other was 
the man whose picture stood guard on the other 
side of the rose. 

This strange, new love which had but lately 
come into her life, often frightened her by the 
way in which it swallowed up all other feelings. 

She flushed aa her eyes met those of the pic- 
ture. From the photograph her glance involun- 
tarily fell to her hand where his love pledge 
sparkled brightly. 

She slowly raised her hand, but before it quite 
met her lips she dropped it again. With a little 
embarrassed laugh and an apologetic glance at 
Constance, who had now become that unwelcome 
"third person," she fell into a day dream — a 
dream so rosy, so filled with all her heart had 
ever longed for, that for very happiness she 
sighed, and sighing awoke. 

She turned to her unopened letters. The first 
two wore seemingly of little value, as she tossed 
them aside. But I'onatanoo's she read, then re- 
read. Then she rose, and with a sweep of her 
ami sent Constance's picture spinning across the 
room. 

"How dare you !" she cried. 

She trod upon the picture and ground her heel 
into it ; but it had fallen face downward, and 
her light summer shoe made no impression. 

Once more she read the lett-er, this time 
slowly. 

Constance never made a statement unless sure 
of her facts. She never spoke nor wrote unless 
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she had something to say ; and, like most peo- 
ple who are chary of their words, when she did 
speak it was well to listen. No one knew this 
better than Katherine Kingdon. 

A rumble of thunder woke her from her pain- 
ful thinking. She rose and picked up the ill- 
used photograph. 

**Poor Con ! you did it for my good, I sup- 
pose ; but I can never love you again — never, 
never, never 1" 

The wind began to blow and the rain to fall. 
Mechanically Katherine closed the window. She 
looked out on the fast drenching lawn. Scraps 
of conversations which had taken place between 
herself and Constance flitted fitfully through her 
mind, crossed by other talks she had had with 
her lover. 

How she wished she could stop thinking, that 
she might arrange her ideas. Oh, how stupid 
that was I She wished she could think con- 
nectedly, but her brain was tired out. No, it 
was not her brain. It was alert and eager for 
work. What was it that felt so numb and cold 
inside of her? 

But she must think. There was so much that 
must be decided before he came. How long 
would that be? She glanced at the clock. It 
lacked five minutes of six. Dinner would be 
servecL at six, and oh, that dreadful Miss Bean 
would be there ! She had been kept by the 
storm. 

Katherine went to her room and sent down 
word that her head ached, but she would be 
down later. 

At last she made her decision. She knew ex- 
actly what she would say. To be sure it was a 
paltering, evasive policy she meant to pursue. 

Her decision was the outcome of a battle be- 
tween the two elements which went to form her 
character. One side of her nature longed for 
only the pleasant, easy way of life — a peaceful, 
quiet drifting, a looking at only the smiling sur- 
&ce of things. The other was the side which 
her long, close friendship with Constance had 
developed and strengthened. This side would 
listen to no evasion. It embodied firm princi- 
ples which compelled a going deep down to the 
root of things — a hunting for and recognition of 
truth, and truth once found, a following it out 
to its end, no matter whither it led. 

These two different phases of her character 
had fought tenaciously for mastery, and worn 
out by the struggle she had decided upon a 
compromise. The outcome was that Elwood 
Genu^y her lover, was to have a hearing. She 
would be guided by his attitude. 



It was with a heart made heavy by misgiv- 
ings that she went down that evening to meet 
her fate. 

There were purple shadows under her eyes, 
but save for this there was no outward sign of 
the inward conflict. 

The side of her nature which Katherine felt 
belonged as much to Constance as to herself, 
mocked at her that she permitted Elwood' s ca- 
resses ; but the other side made her linger. 
With a feeling that it might perhaps be for the 
last time, she let his arm encircle her close. But 
at last she remembered Constance's letter. 

** Elwood — Elwood,'' she began. 

Her fingers interlaced nervously. She moved 
to the opposite side of the room. Even in her 
great distress of mind she noticed that the rose 
upon her desk was drooping. She began to 
slowly pull the petals apart and drop them one 
by one upon Constance's picture. 

Even while the quick, short, breathless sen- 
tences fell from her lips she was conscious that 
one part of her brain was thinking that she was 
in reality burying Constance out of her life. It 
was upon the grave of their dead friendship that 
she was scattering the rose-leaves. 

'* Elwood, suppose long ago I had done some- 
thing very wrong? I mean, I had committed a 
great sin? I had fallen " 

Katherine paused and her breath came hard 
and fast, but the eyes of the picture were not yet 
covered, and their steady gaze seemed to give 
courage. 

**Yes. If I had fallen, Elwood, could you 
forgive me? — would you marry me?" 

It was said at last. Constance's calm eyes 
had supported her to the end. Katherine cast 
the last few leaves upon the photograph, com- 
pletely hiding the face. 

She glanced furtively at the man across the 
room. Her heart died within her. Oh, why, 
why had she spoken ? But in the long pause 
that preceded his reply the stronger part of her 
nature had time to resume its sway. 

The man sat with bowed head ; his hand 
shaded his face. 

The room was pervaded by a death-like still- 
ness. Had love, indeed, been slain ? 

Suddenly a string of her violin broke with a 
loud snap. When the storm had come Katherine 
had been too deeply engrossed in other matters 
to remember the tightly strung instrument. 

The man started at the sound. He rose and 
crossed to the window. Flinging it open he 
leaned far out and inhaled a deep breath. 

It had stopped raining, and the stars were be- 
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ginning to come out. A soft, earthy smell came 
from the damp ground. Only the drip, drip of 
the rain from the eares of the house broke the 
etillnesE. 

Katherine could bear the silence no longer. 

' ' Elwood I' ' she cried, and took a step forward. 

The man wheeled suddenly as though the 
sound of her voice had spurred him to action. 
The muscles of his face were working painfully, 
and his hands were dinched. 

They faced each other for some moments, 
and then, in a thick, unsteady voice the man 
spoke : 

" Katherine, I can never help loving you, and 
80 must forgive you " 

A smile flitted over the girl's face, the color 
came again to her pale cheeks. She took an- 
other step toward the man, but he raised his 
hand to stop her, and in a voice low and hoarse 
with pain, said : 

"But I cannot marry you." 

The girt drew back as though he had struck 
her, and herface hardened ; but, looking at the 
man and noting his genuine grief, her face soft- 
ened as she said : 

" But you say you love me." 

"Unfortunately I do. But I cannot marry 
you — my wife must be without stain." 

The girl's eyes blazed and her cheeks burned. 

"And you — you dare say that to me ! Elwood 
Girard, my life, thank God, is without stain. It 



is your past, not mine, which can be questioned. 
Have you forgotten Hetty White?" 

The man's face turned to a dull stone color ; 
his muscles set themselves into4iard lines. Sud- 
denly a change passed over his face. 

"Katherine, forgive me!" he cried. 

"I cannot." 

" But I was only a boy then. Hetty has been 
dead for years." 

"The past never dies. I never believed that, 
though, until you made me. Knowing about 
that woman, I forgave you, and thought if he 

can overlook the same past in me But you 

could not — no, you " The girl hesitated, 

faltered, and the words died in her throat. 

The man gripped the back of a chair. The 
veins on his forehead stood out like cords. He 
stood in silence. He recognized how hopeless it 
would be to attempt any words. At last he said ; 

"I had better go." 

Katherine bent her head in assent. 

With a heavy tread he passed out of the room. 

Katherine listened to his footsteps as they 
echoed through the hall, out on to the porch, 
from thence on to the stone walk. Fainter and 
fainter they grew, then died out of her life forever. 

When the last echo had ceased, Katherine 
bent her head upon her arms and wept aloud. 

"Constance, Constance!" she moaned. 

Her principles were left intact, but what of 
her heart? 




A DRAMA. 

Bv MAUDE MORRISON HUEY. 

RoBiLY the dew-bathed dawn 

Harbingers the ihiy; 
Radiantly the nielluw eun 

Melts the mist away ; 
Mournfully and sileotly 

Night-shadows drape the hill ; 
A twitter of applause among 

The birds, and all is still. 
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WAR ENVELOPES. 

By W. G. BOWDOIN. 



THE primKry purpose of the coins of a coun- 
try is not, as a rule, to perpetuate histor- 
ical matters. Its postage stamps, its cur- 
rency and its purely art products have other 
than historical functions. Yet each and all of 
theee things are often valuable fields from 
wbmce to glean historical knowledge. They 
bear their silent testimony, and confirm or deny 
history as the case may be. This is also true in 
a marked degree of what are now known as war 
envelopes. They hare had striking points in 
passing contemporary history blazoned upon 
them, and, where they have survived destruction, 
afford now to the curiously inclined a most in- 
tneeting field of study and research. 

The comparative insignificance of these objects 
has not been favorable to their finding a his- 
torian, and we have very little, if any, literature 
apon the subject. Here and there a solitary col- 
lector gathered many varieties, and solaced him- 
aelt with the aBsembling and comparison of 
multiple examples that have a wide range in 
merit as to design, process and execution. A 
timid inquiry may perhaps be ventured as to 
their origin, but the result of such an inquiry 
points to an answer that is entirely conjectural. 
L^end has it that by accident or chance an un- 
known artist sketched with pen and ink upon 
his envelope containing a letter to his friend a 
patriotic study, and the idea became cont^ous. 
Others followed where he had blazed, and in the 
twinkling of an eye a thousand printing presses 
w«e busy in the striking off of envelopes marked 
with an American fiag, pictures of the Capitol, 
Gfloi^ Washington, the figure of a soldier, ex- 
V<a.XLVL— 17. 



tracts from Washington's farewell address, An- 
drew Jackson and some of his words, Ellsworth, 
Parson Brownlow, and cartoons without number. 
Both sections of the country had long been en- 
gaged in diverse thoughts and opposed ideas as 
to slavery, the doctrine of State rights, and the 
laws that grew out of these questions ; the policy 
the government, and other matters too familiar 
to all to require more than a passing reference to 
them, long before the fatal opening of active hos- 
tilities inaugurated on April 12th, 1861, by the 
firing uppn Fort Sumter that began the military 
struggle of the Civil War, 

The tragic character of the contest did not for 
some time impress itself upon either side, and 
the war envelopes as first issued are largely per- 
vaded by a humorous side that rcfiects this most 
strongly. As the importance of the war loomed 
up and the serious character of it became appar- 
ent, the field for cartoon narrowed, and the war 
envelope declined and became lost as an import- 
ant feature, if, indeed, it could ever he held to 
have had any great importance except to those 
who printed and those who collected them. The 
sources of origin were such that it may safely be 
questioned if so little merit ever before so gen- 
erally characterized the artistic qualities of so 
many designs. The theatre of war is prolific of 
moving pictures, and the war envelope of the 
hour was that which reflected the incident that 
interested the people. The timely presentation 
of a recent event or a cartoon bearing upon it 
was the source of the popularity of that envelope 
which set it forth, and those who were interested 
in the production of war envelopes considered 
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tbi8 point more largely than the permanent art 
Talue it could have been given under other and 
lees hurried circumstances. 




The fall of Sumter inspired the production ol 
an envelope wherein South Carolina appears in 
the right corner from whence artillery firea upon 
the fort. A bit of the battlements of the fort are 
shown bristling with cannon. A flagstaff rises 
from the rampart, from which floats the Stars 
and Stripes. The flagstaff has been broken or 
splintered by a solid shot, and the flag droops. 
From the broken end of the flag-pole depend 
three strands or ropes, which encircle the necks 
of three human figures marked B., F, and J. D. 
(Beauregard, Floyd and Jeff Davis), and bearing 
the title "Unexpected results arising from fall of 
Sumter's flag," 



even if unstamped, and the postage due collected 
on delivery. 

The war envelope typifies a host of symbols 
that were contemporaneous with them, and took 
the form of badges, paper collars, on which were 
printed Union flag designs, and other emblems 
calculated to meet all demands. Union mottoes 
on gummed paper which were pasted upon en- 
velopes not otherwise ornamented, were preva- 
lent. Even the calico prints of the period re- 
flected this decorative tendency, and bore patri- 
otic devices ; one favorite pattern having been 
a small shield with the word "Peace" in the 
chief; others had cannon, flags, bayonets, eagles 
in various forms and attitudes, pyramidal can- 
non balls, soldiers, clasped hands surrounded by 
wreaths, and similar designs. The war envelopes 
easily held their own, however, and were the 
most popular. Their use was very extensive, 
and at one time most of the letters passing 
through the Post Office were sent in envelopes of 
this kind, and even conservative business houses 
fell into line and adopted their use. 

Many letters directed to the army in the field 
were transmitted in envelopes bearing character- 
istic corps devices, sometimes printed in colors, 
but more frequently in black. In some cases 




From the dates appearing on the objects them- 
selves it is apparent that the use of war envel- 
opes began in 1861, and continued until the 
close of hostilities ; but that their highest devel- 
opment was reached, from an artistic point of 
view, during the year 18G4, after which they 
were less popular, their use was somewhat more 
restricted, and they deteriorated. Some of the 
early letters were sent by express to jioints where 
mail facilities did not exist, and were forwarded 
from express destination by means of messenger 
service in cases where the location of a regiment 
had shifted subsequent to the sending of the let- 
ter. Indeed, some letters were dispatched set- 
ting forth this contingency in the superscription. 
All soldiers' letters from the field were forwarded 



tlie letter-paper harmonized in design with the 
envelope in which it was sent. Some curious 
verses appeared on some of these envelopes. The 
example which follows shows a style that at one 
time obtained considerable favor : 

"Oh ! for a nigger and oh \ for a whip ; 
Oh ! tor a cocktiiil and oh I for a nip ; 
01] I fur a phot ut old (irfeloy and Beecher; 
Oil! for ii crark at- a Yankee Rchool -teacher ; 
Oh ! for a captain and oli ! for a ship ; 
Oh I for a cargo of niggers each trip." 

" And HO he kept oli-iiig for ult he hod not. 
Not cont«nted with owcing for all that he'd got." 

The war envelopes were used at the South as 
well as at the North, and the Southern ones 
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were oni&niented with printed portraits of Preai- 
dent Davis, Vice-President Stevens, General Lee 
and other leaders, Sags and Southern devices. 
The printing of newspapers on nall-paper, bank- 
notes on the plain backs of other notes, even 
pay warrants on paper no better than wrapping 
paper, prepares us for the statement that their 
execution was even more crude and less artistic 
than the Northern envelopes, which is not so 
Borprifdng, perhaps, when it is remembered that 
many if not most envelopes used below Mason 
and Dixon's line were home made, the metal or 
wooden pattern envelope form being as much a 
part of a domestic outfit as the inkstand or the 
candlesticks. 

William Refers, of Memphis, Tenn., Allen & 
Boyer, Poydras Street, New Orleans, and G. W. 
Ealen, Charleston, S.C., C.S.A,, were perhaps 
among the leading dealers in the Southern war 
envdopes. The Confederate flag was naturally 
held in high esteem, and was largely used on 
their envelopes. Mottoes like : 
" Don't tread on ub, 
Ever ready with our lives and fortiines." 
"SoDthem rights will be defended by Southern men." 
"We are in the field, and the bare are up." 



Jackson, and many colonels, statesmen and 
others. 




The cartoon was extremely popular, and was 
freely used on many war envelopes. One of 
these represents Jeff Davis in uniform hanging 
from a palmetto tree, on the top of which sits a 
pelican marked "Southern Eagle." Around the 
tree is coiled a serpent, and the envelope bears 
the legend: "JeS Davis in suspense. Long 
may he wave !" 




and 






in connection with a picture of a rather frag- 
moitary snake, which are taken from Southern 
war envelopes, will serve to show their plan 
and scope. 

The Union envelopes were exceedingly multi- 
larioos in design, and some authorities reckon 
that at least 1,500 designs are now known to 
collectors. An extensive picture gallery is to be 
found upon these envelopes, and many of the 
ofBcers in the army and others who were in the 
poblic eye have a representation there. Among 
portraits may briefly be named many of Geoige 
Washington, General Jackson, A. Lincoln and 
the various members of his cabinet, General 
, Winfield Scott, sometimes, also, pictured in car- 
toon with Davis as two dogs, General B. F. 
Butler, often in connection with his famous ex- 
prearioQ "Contraband of War"; General Bum- 
side, General Lyon, James Buchanan (Judas), 
General Anderson, General George B. McClellan 
(the Napoleon of America), General Buckner, 
General Sigel, General Hallock, Major General 
Banks, Major General Wool, Brigadier General 
W. 8. Rosecrans, General Hunter, General Cur- 
tis, Commodore Du Pont, Commodore Foote, 
J(^n Bell, Stephen A. Douglas, J. C. Breckin- 
ridge, lieutenant Frank Brownell, ■ who shot 



Another design shows General Scott engaged 
in chopping down a large tree in which the 
Southerners have taken refuge. It is about to 
fall, and la labeled : "The Downfall of Secession 

Treaa-on !" 




On another Lincoln is pictured as awkwardly 
seated on a chair, and near by JeS Davis is furi- 
ously riding a wooden hobby-horse. The super- 
scription reads : " Uncle Abe — 'Look here, JeEE 
Davis 1 you have rode that Secession Hobby 
about long enough ; I am going to put a stop to 
that now. ' ' ' 




Another shows two safes in the flames, one 
marked "Union," the other 
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France and Englnnd regard the Great Safe Trial, 
and a converantion takes place as below : 

"Napoleon — 'I sympathize with the Union 
eaiV. ' 

"John Pnll — 'I think I will wait awhile and 
see which stands fire best before I take sides.' " 




The demand for an envelope with a printed 
form space providing for the filling in ol the 

names of the regiment, colonel commanding, 
camp and the company, led to the production 
of the one wc here reproduce. 



The end of Secession is next shown as a dan- 
gerous noose. 




A monument to the memory of Jeff Davis is a 
pyramid of skulls, on which stands a ghastly 
skeleton booted and spurred, and wearing a mili- 
tary hat in which appears a Confederate flag. A 
sword is carried in his bony hand. 



^ 



"~\ 



The direction on the envelope next shown has 
a tliouf;httul iirovision made by the writer for 
forwarding, in case the regiment to wlilch it is 
addressed might have been ordered from Wash- 
ington, where the letter is addressed, to which 
previous reference has been made in this article. 
As will be seen from the reproduction, this is 
one of the esi>rcss forwarded letters. 



A black flag, ornamented with the piratical 
skull and crossbones, is labeled : "J. I). Ilis 
Marque." 





An outline map of the Tnited States is super- 
scribed : "The Stara and Stripes must cover the 
whole, ' ' 

The Union as an arch resting on buttresses 
marked "Union" and "Constitution," with 
Pennsylvania as the keystone, from whence fly 
National flags, is marked: "One Nation — One 
Government." 



From a collector's stand|)i>int the Southern 
war envelopes are the most interesting, because 
they were less numerous, and are consequently 
of much greater rarity. Hajipy is the collector 
who has some of those, especially if still orna- 
mented with the original Confederate stamps. 
The rejiroduetion below shows one of these 
sought for envelopes. 

1 ■..■ - , ,*:-;...wl 



It is from such sources as the war envelopes 



PHEASANT SHOOTING. 



that we are enabled to glean something of the 
feelings of the people, something of the things 
not usually laid down in the written hietorieB. 
General Scott may be mentioned in this connrc- 
tion. He was, at the outbreak of the war, in 
command of the armies of the United States; 
and, notwithstanding he was nearly seventy-four 
years old, he was in the height of his glory as a 
soldier, hia Mexican record shining iirightly and 
meonraging the people to regard him as the one 
man who could bring order out of chaos and save 
the country. His picture appears frequently on 
ttie early war envelopes, and emphasizes the con- 
fidence, trust and expectation prevalent at the 
North in his powers. Historians now pass lightly 
over this, and generally fail to lay any special 
stress upon it 





The reproduction here shows Scott in the act 
of buTBting with his sword the Secession bubbles 
blown by J. D. It was unfortunate that he did 
not live up to all the expectations put forth on 
these war envelopes, but advancing years and 
subsequent death made way for other figures in 
the relentless world of war. 

Colonel Elmer Elsworth and his romantic death 
in connection with hauling down a Confederate 
flag from a hotel near Washington was likewise 
a favorite subject for envelope decoration, and 
many different portraits of him were current, 
one of the beet of which is here shown. 



The number of those who issued these en- 
velopes was large. One of the leading pub- 
lishers in New York was Charles Maguire. 
They were also issued and sold largely in De- 
troit, Cincinnati, Hartford, Boston and Phila- 
delphia, and to some extent in New Haven, 
Salem, Buffalo, Chicago and elsewhere. As pre- 
viously set forth most of the work done on these 
envelopes was of a class that would scarcely ob- 
tain recognition at the Paris salon, or even at our 
own art exhibitions— not always too critical — but 
there were many possessing a high order of merit. 
The various bank note companies produced designs 
executed in lithograph and steel plate, sometimes 
in colors, and they commanded high prices, and 
were in many cases protected by copyright. 

Some particular designs were greatly in de- 
mand, such as the one known as " The Soldier's' 
Dream," " The Fox and the Grapes," Butler's ■ 
"Contraband of War," Parson Brownlow, Jeff 
Davis "taking" Washington (with a camera), 
and those caricaturing Southern financial plans, 
leaders, etc., some of which will be found among 
the group of reproductions accompanying this 
article. Some book and stationery stores devoted 
considerable space to the sale of these envelopes 
during the war, ahd displayed many specimens 
upon their counters. Even the low price of a 
cent a copy afforded a considerable margin of 
profit over the cost of manufacture in quantity. 
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PHEASANT SHOOTING. 

Bv HOWARD I'AUL. 



A CELEBRATED English sportsman, Mr. 
Egerton Warbuton, who, by precept and 
practice, lost no opportunity of champion- 
ing the cause of fox-hunting, declared, in his 
Bpiiited Terse, that — 

"One fox in covert more pleasure can bring 
7han twice twenty thousand cock-pheasantg on 
wing." 

This diotom, though grateful enough in the ears 
of the Totary of the chase, is seriously questioned 



by thousands of sportsmen, who, during the 
shooting season, make a point of popping away 
at the pheasants. 

Each branch of shooting has its own peculiar 
characteristic, and pheasant shooting may be 
said to represent what may be regarded as, to 
to some extent, the artificial side of sport. The 
gamekeeper does a good deal for grouse and 
partridges ; but it is in the rearing of pheasants 
tliat he stands out with all his attributes of ca- 
pability. An agriculturist can tell how many 
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head of horned cattle or horses can be profitably 
reared on a given number of acres ; but a more 
difficult task is it to say how many pheasants 
may be regarded as constituting the natural pro- 
duct of a covert of specified acreage. The con- 
tents of a diary, recently published, of Colonel 
Peter Hawker may cause most of us to think less 
of him as a sportsman than when we read his 
book on shooting. Still, if he makes himself 
out to be a fox-hunter and a poacher, no one can 
gainsay the fact that he was conversant with all 
the details of shooting. The colonel gave it as 
his opinion that, in favorable conditions of situ- 
ation and drainage, a covert of from six to eight 
acres should accommodate fifteen hundred pheas- 
ants. That estimate would scarcely commend 
itself to the wealthy game-preserver of to-day, 
who, for the purposes of his sport, expects his 
keeper to show him many more birds than Colo- 
nel Hawker thought to be a reasonable number 
for a covert of the size mentioned. It so happens 
that the pheasant, unlike the partridge, will 
breed in captivity ; and so a large, and very of- 
ten legitimate, trade is transacted in the sale 
of pheasants' eggs, and these are hatched out 
under hens, hand-reared, and turned out in the 
dififerent coverts in time for the shooting season. 
The stock is too great to allow of them finding 
their own living, so they are carefully fed by the 
keeper, and a large business is done in game 
food. 

The habits of the pheasant confine him prac- 
tically to his own covert and its immediate vicin- 
ity, and, when flushed, the pheasant does not, 
like the partridge, fly far afield. He is fed by 
the keeper in the same covert, though not al- 
ways in the same spot, and this is of itself suffi- 
cient to render him a ** home bird.'* This being 
so, the capture of the pheasant otherwise than 
by shooting is a comparatively easy matter, and, 
on one occasion, at least, the owner of two 
estates caused a great number of birds to be net- 
ted on one and transferred to the other prior to 
having a " big shoot.'' This sort of proceeding 
contrasts, perhaps, somewhat strongly with the 
style of pheasant shooting in vogue many years 
ago. ** Merrily bounds the heart of the true old 
sportsman," wrote that chatty author '* Martin- 
gale," '*as, in November, he leaves his mansion 
in the morning to range through his well-pre- 
served woods in pursuit of the pheasant, especi- 
ally if accompanied by a faithful and well-tried 
friend." This friend may have been a compan- 
ion or a spaniel. The Clumber breed was for 
long in high favor with the old school of pheas- 
ant shooters, who placed unlimited faith in the 



powers and assistance of the springer. Other 
sportsmen of past time employed pointers for 
covert shooting ; but it will be readily under- 
stood that putting pointers to such work rather 
tended to spoil them for the open. Lord Byron 
said that the ** chase, the turf, and the pheasants' 
golden wrings," found country gentlemen in 
amusement for about half the year — he might have 
put it at longer than that — and it is well that it 
should be so, for it is better that money should 
be expended at home than wasted at Monte Carlo, 
or the gaming clubs of Italy, whither it would 
find its way were there no winter field sports in 
England. The grouse, the partridge, the fox, 
and '* that magnificent exotic bird, the spangled 
cock pheasant," combine to keep men from wan- 
dering abroad to exchange the often dull English 
winter weather for sunny climes. 

Since the time of Colonel Peter Hawker pheas- 
ants have been reared upon a much more suc- 
cessful system, and the manner of shooting them 
has changed also. On occasions the sportsman 
goes out by himself, or with a friend for a sort 
of informal shoot, after either partridges or 
pheasants, and is content to bag a few brace ; 
but when people talk about partridge or pheas- 
ant shooting on a system they mean shooting as 
it is carried out when a party assembles, and 
** beaters " and ** stops" are requisitioned. This, 
of course, is suggestive of the ** battue," an in- 
admissible word, and a form of shooting about 
which a vast amount of nonsense has been writ- 
ten. Admitting the tame and utterly artificial 
character of a battue in the abstract, it is, never- 
theless, in practice, a sport, and one in which sci- 
entific arrangement is requisite to insure success. 
** Sportsmen of a tougher calibre," wrote one 
would-be authority on pheasant shooting, ''seek 
what is called the * rocketing ' bird for them- 
selves, and will decline to try their skill upon 
him when he is driven past them calling and 
chattering, and as helpless as a duckling making 
its way to the water." I must say I never saw 
a *' rocketer" perform such antics as these. 

In fact, the ''rocketer" is the reverse of the 
poet — he is not born, he is made. The gun can- 
not drive him j he must be driven to the gun. 
To do this there must be men to drive, and it is 
merely the combination and due arrangement of 
men to drive, game to be driven, and guns to 
shoot it that constitute the battue of such evil 
repute and the subject of such violent execration 
among those who never saw one and hardly know 
what it means. Then there is the case on record 
of the owner of a shooting estate whose pheas- 
ants had bred badly, but who was desirous of 
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showing good sport to the friends whom he had 
previously invited, buying five hundred live 
pheasants, which he turned loose in his covert. 
These birds flew just as well as if they had been 
bred in the coverts, and were as difficult to shoot 
as if they had been wild pheasants. The visitors 
enjoyed themselves, and never for a moment sus- 
pected that the ^ * rocketers * ' which tried their 
skill had come straight from a dealer. The 
"rocketer" is essentially the product of knowl- 
edge and arrangement, and when a bird which 
may have been out of a hamper for only a few 
days is put up, he is, by the time he reaches the 
guns, quite as good a as a wild bird for sport. 

If, however, the pleasures of covert shooting 
are many, so are its dangers. The gun is an 
enemy to human life, and should be treated as 
such ; consequently its muzzle should, save when 
leveled at a bird, be pointed toward the sky. 
Before the pheasant-shooting season is over every 
year, sundry accidents are recorded, many of 
them owing to the disregard of well-known pre- 
cautions. When guns are forward in covert, 
men are found to be so foolish as to shoot at 
low-flying birds, with the result that, whether 
they hit or miss their mark, they as often as not 
pepper some one as well. Those, again, who re- 
call some of the shooting parties in which they 
have participated, must have shuddered as they 
remember to have seen an excited sportsman 
''following on " a bird or ground game crossing 
the level or line of some human being or dog. 
Putting cartridges into a breechloader would 
seem to be an operation so simple as to admit of 
no wrong way of doing it, yet experience shows 
that many gunners, after inserting the cartridges, 
close the gun by jerking the barrels upward, and 
then, in the event of some of the mechanism be- 
ing out of order or the finger unintentionally 
pressing the trigger, the gun goes off and some 
one is perhaps shot. I believe it was a mis- 
chance of this sort that deprived the Earl of 
Londesborough the use of one of his eyes. 

Pheasant shooting on the great landed estates 
of England is preserved for November and De- 
cember, by which time the woodlands are com- 
pletely divested of their autumn foliage, and the 
scientific operation of ** showing '^ game for the 
guns and insuring successful drives can be prop- 
erly conducted. 



In the sporting annals of this century nothing 
is more remarkable than the marvelous increase 
in the numbers of pheasants. At the end of the 
last century less than a hundred of these birds 
was considered to be a fine bag for a single day's 
sport. The ** Holkam Game Book,*' perhaps the 
most interesting shooting record in the world, 
shows that in the year 1800 only 355 pheasants 
were killed upon Lord Leicester's sporting 
estate. As the century advanced pheasants grew 
in favor, so that by 1845 a bag of a thousand 
head of these birds in a single day's shooting is 
recorded. Last year on Lord Sefton's estate, 
Croxteth, in Lancashire, 7,099 pheasants were 
bagged during four days' shooting. Since 1860 
the demands of pheasant shooters has resulted 
in the development of a scientific industry which 
now occupies several thousand hands in different 
parts of the county, and of course circulates con- 
siderable money in rural districts. The late 
Dhuleep Singh's estate in Norfolk was one of 
the pioneers of these sporting industries. In 
these establishments the art of rearing is reduced 
to an exact science. It is not to be supposed,, 
however, that even where keepers are provided 
with every resource that experience and money 
can command the rearing of these birds is an 
easy matter. It is calculated that little more 
than 50 per cent, of pheasants can be produced 
for the behoof of the gunners from the eggs gath- 
ered and put under hens. How every minutest 
detail is thought out may be gleaned from the 
fact that the habitual attendant at the ^* mews," 
as they are called, is advised to wear always the 
same kind of clothing. **Any conspicuous 
change in his dress," says a leading writer on 
the subject, *^will be likely to cause a disturb- 
ance often resulting in injury." 

The worst form of modern pheasant rearer, 
too often a mere nouveau riche — who hopes to 
win his way into society, as in truth he does, by 
the magnitude of his ** shoots" — looks upon 
pheasants merely as so many counters in the 
game of existence. At heart he is no sportsman. 
If he can produce a head of game which will en- 
able him to attract desirable visitors, and record 
the names of his guests and the number of his 
slain pheasants prominently in the newspapers, 
he is content. This type of person does more 
harm than good to English outdoor sports. 
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THE LIFE, PEOPLE AM) RESOfRCKS Ol- THE GREAT MISSOL'Rr CITY. 
liv riiARi.Ks rnoMAs i.(k;an. 
^ AMERICAS CITIES SEHIES.— \II. 




WSAS CITY in onoof the 
\ oungust of the 1 a r )^ c r 
\rnerionii cities. Loss 
Hum forty yeart: a<io it 
■as the lionie uf .a trihc 



of Iw 



It 



I'coiveil 



(s christcniuf; jis Ihc 
Town of Ka.isiH/- and 
did not take it*- naiiir fniru tlif Stnte "if Kan- 
sas, aa many have iinrlcrstoml, Imt rriiiii tho 
Kansas or Kaiv Kiver, as tlic liiltcr lias livi'ii 
named. It was, f<)r many years [irerviciis to tin- 
late Civil War, used merely as a trailing jiost ; 
but as the tiile of emigration began to llmv to- 
ward the West, the township grailiially grew 
into importance until it t^oon botanic a jjUk'c of 
considerable note. It was the hoadijiiarters for a 
la^c amonnt of trade which was (']icnLi1 »[> by 
the thousands of early settlers bonml for the niii)- 
dle and far West. Before the advent of railroads it 
VoLXLVI.— IK, 



was no uneoniiMon sight to «eo hundreds of wag- 
ons and men encamped on the Kaw and Missouri 
Rivers at this point. The landing was also piled 
high with thousands of tons ot heavy freight. 
The history of Kansas City, however, from 
its earliest 
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jiast that principal mention 

shall be made. 

During the past ten years 

the growth ot the city has 

been of a satisfactory na- 
ture, though it has not justi- 
fied the " boomers' " idea of 

the wonderful increase pre- 

(licteil while the inflation 

of values was in vogue about 

a dozen years ago. It was as 

far back as 1885 that the 

booni period first spread 

through the middle West. 

By 1888 the population of vMiin.«iHo«,.«»,T«i. 

Kansaa City had grown to be something like 125,000, while the number to-day ia sately pat 
down at 200,000. This is in Kansas City proper. The reader will understand that there are 
really two cit- 
ies of this 
name — Kan- 
sas City, Kan- 
sas, being just 
across the 
State line, and 
having a pop- 
ulation of at ; 
least 75,000. 
There are 
fully 2.5,<X)0 
additional 
people in the 
suburbs not 
yet taken 
into the cor- 
porate limits, 

BO that it may be safely said that there are at Kansas City not less than 300,000 people within 
a five-mile radius. This conununity forms in itself one ot the most active and alert as well as 
progressive to be found on the entire continent. The dividing line between the two cities is more 
imaginary 
than any- 
thing else, 
for they 
are one in all 
things ex- 
cept the gov- 
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vancement of the conibiiiod i.liiiil iiiunii'i]i!ility 
they are in all csseiitiats uiie city. No nuo ex- 
pects the United States census of IWK) ti> give 
the numher of people in this same territory at 
much less than 3r>l),()0() to 40().IM)(I. It oiiffht 
easily to reach the sauu' or <i|nal pro]>ortioiis iif 
Minn ea] ml is and St. Paul tonihineil. 

One of the signs of the times, and a signilicant 
fact jUh^t at this period, is that tliL-re are abso- 
lutely 11(1 vacant liousca for rent, ami the amount 
of building now going on is iinprecedciiteii in the 
city's hiftory in any year since the I'losin^ of the 
boom period in 1S8S. For the first six months 
of this year the contracts for iinfirovonients, such 
as building and piihlii; lilv iiii]irovi'ni<>nts, 
amounted to the splendid "Mm. of idmost 
13,000,000; and it is cxiiccIhI that before the 
first of January, IS'.CI, shull ]i;ive ]iasse.l the 
total will reaeh *(1,IH;0.IK)I|. TIltc was a time, 
some eleven years a^o, when tlie mure liopefnl 
of Kansas City's ]i(ipnl;ilioii (;xiiect.;il tn see the 
million mark reached in ten yi'Lir>< ; hot tliat was 
when idle boomers placed valuatinns ujion sueh 
an exalted and fietitinus basis Ihal it wouM have 
been iniiwssihle for \ew York City to have real- 
ized an nicomc from an inveslinent under lliose 
figures. Tliose were exciting days, rortunos 



!ind umnade within a day, 
e.\isted for a period of sc 
for tlie sale of property wc 
Jay, and the transactions 
any millions per week. 



and much 
■eral years, 
re running 

frcijuentlv 
It is said 
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that in the year 18M, the transactions in realty 
alone in Kansas City footed up the niaj;niil- 
cent Slim of 8G5,000,(Vx). This is a siun oinial 
to one-half of the taxahlo property of the city to- 
day. 

The- city being located at the junction of the 
Missouri and Kansas Rivers, foriiied, as it docs 
to-day, naturally the center for an enormous vol- 
ume of trade, coming down through that richest 



of riwr valleys, the 
Missouri, ami from the 
vast plains over Kan- 
sas, the Indian Terri- 
tory, Missouri, Wis- 
consin, Iowa, 'Nehras- 
ka and soma twenty 
i.tlier odd States. It 
\» no wonder that when 
those advantages pre- 
sented themselves to 
the large railway inter- 
ests of the country, 
Kansas Liiy was made 
a point of divergonec for many of the greatest 
lines ill America. With the deep, rich soil, the 
i!iafj;nLlicotit crops anil splendid grazing lands 
in the territory trihiitary to Kansas City, it is 
not Kurjirisiiiii that rival companies sought 
to control the vast trade interests that must of 
necessity center at this point. This has resulted, 
\i\i to date, in more than thirty-one railroads be- 
ing huilt into the city, which are controlled by 



KAXSAS CITY. 

eighteen separate systems wliidi, in turn, control more 
than 50,000 miles of railway. It is eaey to understand, 
from these facts alone, wliy Kaiit^ns City lias assumed such 
unusual commercial im|)ortance. As the center for the 
lood products of America it controls a territory whicli 
contributes most of the cattle, hogs, sheep, liorses, wheat, 
com and oats of the country. Most of the cattle that 
graze upon the great plains of the West and Southwest, 
an«l also those that are fattened each year in the surround- 
ing corn States, together with the countless thousands of 
hogs and sheep, all find a market in Kansas City, or else 
are converted into meat products through the various 
packing houses that are located in Kansas City. Includ- 
ing the States of Texas, Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, New 
Mexico, Colorado, Indian Territory, Arixona and Utah, 
the United States Agricultural Departniant in 1896 cred- 
ited this territory with having nearly 17,000,000 head of 
cattle ; but of this more later on. | 

Of Kansas City it may be said that it has few superiors 
in point of cleanliness anywhere. There is an air of 
neatness visible always about the condition of the streets, 
which is BO noticeable as to be even remarkable, and 
this is the constant thought of all strangers. The street 
[Mivement is principally of asphalt, anil especially in the 
residence districts, whicli adds greatly to its appearance. 
In the matter of clean streets it reminds one forcibly of 
that model of perfectly paved cities — liiiffalo. The move- 
ment for more perfect streets has taken deep liold upon 
the i>eople and no man wlio is not given over body and 
soiil to this important work would he long tolerated in 
office. The system of street improvement is uniform, 
and the city fathers are devoting large sums of money 
each year for the jmr])ose of laying asphalt. Tliis material 
seems to be in favor in all cities of the country, and 
there does not appear lo he any substitute which can take 
its place. 

Away back in lH7i> tliere was inaugurated a system 
of cable car service extending over the various streets 
of the city, incUiding Ninth, Main and Walnut Streets, 
the leading thoroughfares then, that would have been 
creditable to Cliicago. Of course such work and enter- 
prise at that stage of the eity't- growth was looked upon 
as little short of absolute folly. But from that time 
down to the period covered by what might be called 
the "inHation epoch," Kansas City grew with a desultory 
gait that diil not promise much of tlie later development. 
It was along in 18S7, !SSS, l.SSl) and 1S!)0, that the city 
■ passed through a period <if hiuiding down in the business 
district which was almost phenomenal. Million dollar 
enterprises were of almost daily record. Large amounts 
of Eastern capital were coming in to swell the public con- 
fidence in the city's future. It was truly a remarkable 
condition. Some of the great lite insurance companies, 
among them the New York Lite and the New England 
Ijfe, erected mammoth modem office buildings. The 
building of the New York Life Insurance Company is 
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standing to-day, having cost 81,501.1,000, 
and it is one of the most splendid 8lru<;t- 
ures to be fouud in the country. It is 
superbly equipped and situated upon a 
commanding eminence, a dozen stories 
high and a lasting monument to the 
sagacity of its promoters. Tliese build- 
ings are alluded to merely because thev 
were put up by corporations of national 
renown ; but there are 
also scores of other mag- 
nificent modern office 
buildings, and many 
more arc now in process 
of erection. In a talk 
with the managers of 
a New England syndi- 
cate, which built many 
of the finer business 
blocks of the city, the 
writer was told that 
while some of the in- 
vestments in building 
did not pay the com- 
pany for awhile, that 
the structures having been put up with mod- 
em appliances and being fully up to date, arc 
now paying handsome dividends. The reversal 
of form which took place following the exciting 
days ot t)ie boom, while they reacted sharply 
upon the purses of rash investors, who placed 
their all in confidence through the leadership of 
the boom-builders, proved in reality the best 
tiling which could have happened to Kansas 
City, This reaction took place, as it should 
have done, quickly, and it caused a new ele- 
ment to spring up — a class of peojde who were 
cautious, conservative and careful about the 
city's future. Geographically and commercially 
it was seen and known that St. Louis, Denver, 
Minneapolis, diicago, and other cities had no ad- 
vantage over Kansas City, and it was argued that 
it would be merely a (jiiestion of time when the 
city's Hiiprernacy would naturally assert itself. 
The sagacity of this conservative clement has 
been proved by latter day developments. While 
many of these cities named have been progress- 
ing slowly of late years, Kansas City's prosperity 
has been, within the l.iet five years, coming on 
with almost a roaring rush. It has realiy bad a 
tide of prosperity which no outside influence 
could stem. When it is understood that in one 
interest alone — the cattle business— there is one 
concern, the Kansas City Stock Yards Company, 
doing an annual business of 8110,000,000, a 
clearer idea may be obtained ot how great the vol- 





ume of business really 
is. By comparison with 
other cities the com- 
merce of Kansas City 
ranks very high. The 
liiink clearings show an 
average of from about 
8 5 5 0,000,000 to 
('iino.OiKi^l.KMi armually, which is about 
the same as the clearings of Cincinnati 
or New Orleans. While the hank clear- 
ings do not indicate entirely the total volume 
of business done, it may give, ot course, a 
strong idea of what it is. This is about one-half 
of the clearings of St. Louis, and many millions 
more than Minneapolis or Denver. 

At the beginning of the late Civil War Kansas 
City had a population of nearly 7,000, hut when 
that eventful struggle was over there were scarcely 
2,000 people witliin the limits. The peculiar 
conditions which existed in Missouri during that 
war — the guerrilla warfare and other uncommon 
methods ot waging batlle were adopted, and peo- 
ple had nut much desire to dwell in the midst of 
the conllict. In the fall of 1865, however, Kan- 
sas City received its first real impulse for the fu- 
ture, in the building into the town of the Mis- 
souri Pacific liailway. It can be said that her 
marvelous growth dates itself from this period. 
Up to this time the Missouri River, with its 
steamlioats, ha<l been practically the only trans- 
portation which, in the earlier days, had attract- 
ed tlic adventurous pioneer. In 18G6, the char- 
ier fur the first bridge across the river was made 
with the Hannibal A St, Joseph Railroad, under 
whicli they were to build to Kansas City instead 
<)f Leavenworth. From this incipient work was 
begun the concentration of lines which marked 
the end ot the traffic on the river, and which be- 
gan the wonderful increase in railroads. 

The area of the stock yards previously men- 
tioned is 177 acres, at which, including manu- 
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facturing of meat products and the Bale of stock, 
the annual business of $185,000,000 is done. 
This vast area, set apart for the handling of live 
stock, is divided up iiil« a most perfect arrange- 
ment, including chutes, pens, alleys, tracks, and 
every modern appliance for facilitating this 
business. These pens are supplied with fresh 
water, and all have perfect drainage. In- 
deed, it may be said that the facilities are so 
good that fully 500 cars can be loaded at one 
time and passed through the chutes without 
any inconvenience to the general business of the 
yards. The cattle stand upon vitrified brick, 
and wide plank walks are arranged on the top 
of the dividing pens, where a convenient exami- 
nation and view may be had of the cattle in the 
pens. This also does away with any jwssible 
danger from contact in the purchase of stock. 
The Live Stock Exchange Building is a magnifi- 
cent structure, fou r 
stories high, and has 
as many rooms for of- 
6ces as a large modern 
hotel, there being 358 
rooms in the building. 
This structure covers 
three and one-halt acres 
of floor space alone. 

A brief summary of 
some of the trade sta- 
tistics for Kansas City 
may be given as fol- 
lows : Packing house 
products, 875,000,000; 
wholesale trade in all 
lines, 8150.000,000; 
grain, «30,000,000; 
manufactures, about 
8100,000,000 ; live 
stock handled, about 
8110,000,000 all told. """"" ''""■"''''■ 

The banking facilities of the city are 
large and ample. The second largest in- 
dividnal bank in America, oulside of New 
York City, is located at Kansas City, which 
has a deposit account of over S17,b(.IO,l.KKl 
The full bank deposits of Kansiis City 
amount to about 835,000,000, while the 
total resources are nearly 8.50,000,000. 
The retail trade of tlie city is about 
$100, 000, OCX). The rc;d estat'o transfers 
annually amount now to a h< >iit ? l ."i, IK if), ( il id 
or $20,000,000, and the pui.lic niuiiiri|Ml 
improvements arc runninf;frurii ?1,*)0<I,U(H.I 
to $1,500,000. The fact is noted that 
there have been relatively as few bank fail- 



ures in Kansas City within recent years ae can 
be said of any other city of like size. The 
late depression seems not to have had a very 
serious effect upon the business interests, and 
the city appeara to have grown admirably in 
spite of adverse conditions. 

The physical features of Kansas City are no- 
ticeable, especially on account of the high bluffs 
overhanging the rivers and tJie hills on which 
the city is built. The story of Imperial Rome 
sitting upon her seven hills finds a counterpart 
in modern Kansas ('ity, that sits upon her seven 
times seven hills. An interesting legend in con- 
nection with the city's history is the fact that 
Kansas City was a flourishing villi^e when De 
Soto, with his band of cavaliers, reached the 
banks of the Mississippi River. The Kaw In- 
dian brave dropped his blanket when he reached 
the mouth of the Kansas River and washed off 
his war-paint in its 
flowing waters. 
This ivas then his 
home. It seems to 
be now a well-estab- 
lished fact that 
Francisco de Cor- 
dova spent some 
time in and about 
the present Kansas 
City, recognizing the 
value of its geo- 
graphical location. 
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Lewis and Cliuk also restwl li.iv in 1SII4 l.t-fi.ie 
striking into ilic Western wililfrrK-^s on that fiiiu- 
ous exploring ex|ie(Htion. The names of I'iUe, 
Fremont, Baiil'in. <iill]>iii awi otlicr;^, familiar 
in the liistorv of tin- West, are es])wiall_v inter- 
woven witli liic aiinal:^ cf Kansas City. An his- 
torical mention of the present site of Kansas City 
is made in the memoirs of I>aniel Hoone. Jr., 
who reached <;real liend in the Missouri Itiver 
about tlie clow of the last centnry. noting at the 
time the SiK)t on which Kansas City now stands. 
Upon his retnrn to St. Louis he sent word to iiis 
t a t h e r a n d 
friends, left in 
Kentucky, 
that lie had 
found a w<m- 
derfully fertile 
country, 
ahounding in 
game and of 
unlhnited re- 
sonrces. As a 
result Daniel 
Boone, Sr. , 
and man y 
others e m i - 
grated to Mis- 
souri. 

About the 
publie build- 
ings, it may be paid that tho.«c of Kansas City 
rank among tlie finest in the land. The County 
Court House, City Hall, Kxchange Building, New 
York Lite Building, New England Building, 




.\meriean .National Hank itnilding. Bank of C'uni- 
nieree Building. I'ublic I.jlirary and many of the 
churches ari' exanjples <if modern awhilecture 
which would adorn any city in America. The 
sky !^<Taper lias made its advent, and there are 
contracts out for other additions in the shape of 
magnificent oHice buildings shortly to go up. 

The public school system is among the best to 
be found. This system was oi^aiiizetl in 1867, 
the beginning being in four small rooms, and 
about 200 pupils and IG teachers. In 1898 there 
are now 'il modern model jndilic school bulld- 
iiigs, includ- 
ing the beau- 
li f u 1 high 
school, and a 
new manual 
training school 
and free lib- 
rary. T li i B 
manual train- 
ing school, as 
a feature in the 
public schools 
of a city is a 
Tiew .le|>arture 
inaugurated at 
Kansas City, 
there lieing no 
otlier support- 
ed entirely un- 
der the publie school system in any other city of 
the country. The value of the school building 
property is about 83,"A">0,000. The number of 
teachers employed is 4r)0 and the attendance of 
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pupils about 25,000. 
It would be almoBt 
impossible tu over- 
ejitininte tliu ndvaii- 
tages of the epk-ndiil 
eduijiitiiiiml facilitits 
enjoyed by tJie pwiple 
of KanBas City. Tlic 
Byetem of fret' sulmols 
Reems to be of n most 
aupvrior clmraeter, 
and theec facilities in 
themeclvee bnve been 
the means of inducing 
thounando of liome 
seehera, to come here 
Bo aa to give their chil- 
dren the benefit of the 
best [msaible advan- 
tages in education. 01 
tourae, this speaks vo]- 
iimefl for the mental development of a 
community and tbia some spirit seems to 
grow lirouder, there being an incliiialioi! 
to make additions to what is aJrend 
. finished. The m 
ing, only recently 



educational institutions 
are supplemented by 
other institutions, such as 
ihc Kansas City Modicul 
t'l'lk'ge, the Vnivoi'iritv 
Medical College, Homeo- 
piilliic Medical CollegCj 
"s Medical College, 
bi'sidesdontal colleges and 
sclioolB of law, prepara- 
torv private whooJs and 




schools of uiuwic. These institutions nulurnliy 

liring a large student iwipulatiou into the cily 

and it in valued accordingly. TJioro has 

recently Ijecn formed the nucleus of an 

.\rt Association in connection with the 

new l-'ree Library, 

1 through the f;cncros- 

' itv of Col. William «. 
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Iuca1i..iiai instiln- 

I'robably no one 
performance of re- 
cent years has i>rrivcd 
the faith under which 
all Kansas City i>co- 
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pie seem to move more plainly than 
the deterniinalion of the citizc-nB to 
build a grand (.'onvention Hall. This 
required, at a time when other com- 
munities ovtT tlie country ivorp Buffer- 
ing under the ajiell of long 6niinnal 
depression, an outlay of $150,000 of 
cold cash. Hut with that admirable 
spirit of determination which has never 
yet known failure, the membership of 
the Cninmercial Club began a close 
canviisa and succeeded in raising the 
amount necessary, so that within thirty 
dayn from tlu- time the movement 
started the ground was purchaped and 
broken for the erection of this hall, and 
its finitih is set do«*n for the coming 
early autumn months, when a grand kavahok 
celebration will be held within its f^toiie »i-'ii.rnN(.. 
and steel walls. No one accomplishment of the city 
lias better shown the mettle of which Kansas City 
is imbued than the getting together of the I'eople on 
tliia movement. The writer had the honor of at- 
tending one of the recent social mecfings of the 
Commercial Club, at which a number of patriotic 
8i>eeche8 were made by members, and it is a ques- 
tion if he ever had the pleasure of witnessing a 
meeting of a more representative body of men, who 
showed on their 
\HTy faces t!ic 
.••tamina with 
w h i c U they 
have succeeded 
ak i 
City 





tended for 
the ad- 
van ci 
of public 
interests. 

Referring once more to the stock yards 
interest, including those in the employ of the 
Kansas City packing houses, there are 8,000 
people engaged in this one branch of com- 
merce alone. In t!ie other manufactures about 
83"i,OO0,0O0 worth of capital is employed, re- 
quiring the hiljor of 2r),IHKI peo]ilo to turn out 
an animal product of more than «100,000,000 
iinnually. There is no city better fitted 
for distributing the finished products of 
her fiiclnries, and her jiroximity to so 
much raw material gives promise that 
the city is destined to become one of 
the loading manufacturing centers of 
America. Of course those who have 
studied the situation will understand 
that the couiuiercial force and strength 
of Kansas City arc due as much to the 
circumstance of location as anything 
else, and it is as impossible to divert 
trade from its n.-itural channel as it is 
to make the water in the rivera flow 
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cable and electric lines ; while 
tlic Citizens' Cable Company and 
the N'ortheast Electric Line bring 
the total up to nearly 160 niiies. 
Tliepe lines, some of them, run 
well out into the country, one of 
iheni going even into Indepen- 
(li'nce, Missouri; others go 
ihrough Kansas City (Kansas), 
iiijsedale (Kansas), and other 
>iil'urbati towns. 

The press of the city is ably 
iiliresentcd by four enterprising 
daily newspapers — the Kansas 
City Timeg (Democratic), the 
Kansas City Morning Journal 
I liepublican), the Kansas City 
>',;c ( Independent) and the Kan- 
sas City Eveninn Wwld (Inde- 
pendent). The Sfir is one of 
the most widely known papers in 
nd it is conceded to be one of the 
■:Llini,> ill Aiii,ri(.>a. Its news service 



It to the countries from which 
they came. Reverting to the 
matter of street paving, it may 
be well to state that of asphalt 
alone there are now sixty miles 
of that material and vitrified 
brick laid. Of course, in the 
down-ttiwn districts granite block 
pavement is used, while alto- 
gether there are about 125 mi 
of well- paved streets. 

The street railway facilities are 
not surpassed anywhere. Owing 
to the peculiar jihysieal cundi- 
tioiw of the city, there lieing 
many very heavy grades, the 
cable eystem is mostly in vogue, 
though the trolley is also largely 
used. One of the street-car com- 
panies, the Metropolitan, ope- 
rates 135 miles of road, ineluding 




ie equal to any of the 
metropolitan dailies 
of the larger cities, 
while its editorial 
staff is up to the 
standard. The Thuea 
is the leading morn- 
ing Democratic 
paper, and its rank 
has long been estab- 
lished as one of the 
tiptop papers of the 
land. The Jnurnal 
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is also a paper of the highest 
grade, and it keeps well to 
the front in point of enter- 
prise and ]iublic spirit. One 
■of the briglitest of the Kansas 
City dailies, as well as the 
youngest, is the Lreniui/ Wm-hl. 
The local ineniher of the Scip|)3-McRiie League, 
the Wi>il<l is the only ))enny paper in the city, 
Jinil it is cimsiiifr (jnite a stir in newKpaper circles 
by its enterprise. In addition to these piil 
cations there are a number of other weekly iint 
monthly periodicals, which give additional stand' 
ing and lustre to the literary value of the city. 
As already mentioned, Kansas City is the see 
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Oseola 
& South 

crn, Missouri, Kanriasit Texas Railway (the great 
Texas route) ; Kansas City, Pittsburg & Gulf (the 
Port ArlJiur route); Chicago & Great Westeni, 
Kansas City 8nhnrban Belt, Kansas City & Inde- 
pendem-o Air Line, Kansas City & Northern Con- 
necting Railways. The newest line to enter the 
city is the St. Louis A' San Francisco Railroad, the 
great traffic systeni entering the Southwest from 
St. Louis. This road will now form one of the 
leading factors in the development of the country 
coming into Kansas City, and will also be the 
means of adding to the already extensive compe- 
tition into St. Louis. It will be seen from thie 
that no part of the American Cnifin is not severed 
by lines radiating from Kansas City. New York 
is only 40 lioursaway, Chicago lo hours, Denver 
|j lionrs, .'^t. j.oiiis 6 hours, the remotest part of 



ond largest railway ceiitc 
the Cnion. There are now 
thirty-one separate lines en- 
tering the city, controlled by 
eighteen different systems. Of 
these, mention may be made 
of the Hannibal tt St. Jo.*cph, 
the Wabash i- Jllssonri Pacific, 
the L'nion Pacific, the Kansas 
City, Fort Scott & Memphis, 
Kansas City, SL Joseph dr 
■C. B., Atchison, Topeka A 
Santa Fe, Chicago & Alton, 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pa- 
cific, Chicago, MihvaufceeitSt. 
Paul, Kansas City & North 







Texas oidy 24 
hours, the Pa- 
cific coast 60 

:L]i(jlis 12 hours, 
S ,.' a 1 1 1 e 60 
Imiirs, New Or- 
leans 36 hours, 
Cincinnati 18 
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wlielmiiig. Tlic tralTic upon tliu streets, llie 
clang and clash of cable cars and electric bells 
emphasize it as a city of modern push aiid vigor, 
It has all of the essentiiils of an ui)-to-datc com- 
miiiiity ; it is wide-awake at all times, progres- 
sive under adver.si' conditions, aiuhitions as any 
city, and it will mirpriso no one to see if, within 
the next '20 years, a litting rival in jiointof size, 
as it is alrcjidy in hiisinews, of its neighboring 
nietropoli.-J, St. Louis, in the same State. Tin' 
advantages which Kansas City lias over almost 
any other interior city to be found in the eountry 
are too voluniinoua to need further mention in 
Wie^c- rlosing remarks. It is a city of great 
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and, once the bottom falling out ut 

these, a backset was caused which 

put the city behind her real right 

for prominence at least '20 years. 

Nothing daunted, however, in the 

face of these discouraging conditions, 

Kansas City simply took the liit in 

her teeth and forged ahead in spite 

of adverse conditions. Her own ad- excimncb hi ij.iienu, kaxsis iitv stih-k varlw. 

vantageous location and her unsurpassed en- beauty, s]i]endiil prnmiuc and unparalleled 

vironments were sufficient to warrant the high- achievements. Its pre.iient is glorions and its 

eat predictions for a glorious future, and the future must be unmistakably bright. The gate- 



achievements which have already been shown 
have warranted all the confidence which the 
public has always bestowed upon the place. 
The present business of the city is simply over- 

The pliotoKraplis lor the viewa in tliis article were made cxpres 
by George II. Lillic, Kuiixiu^ Cily, -Mn. 



way to the \\'est, it is also the portal to the East 
and South West, and it needs no prophetic vision, 
no handwriting on the wall, to foresee the splen- 
did future that awaits Kansas City. 
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CAENIVAL FLOAT 

paved streets to gi\'c it freedom from the sound 
and jar of constant traffic. Ail the prominent 
■cable lines pass its doors. The equipment of 
Midland ia simply perfect, Its furnishings being 
beautiful and even lavish, while the cuisine can- 
not be surpassed. It is the homo of the coni- 
mereial travelers from every section. Among 
the other hotels may he mentioned the Coates 
House, Victoria and others. The latter is one of 
the gem family hotels of the city, and is also 
well patronized by the public. 

The church architecture of Kansas City is one 
■of the notable features sure to catch the eye of 
the stranger visitor. Some of these structures, 
notably (.irace Kpiscopal, are editiccs 
of extreme beauty and taste, and re- 
flect great credit upon tlie commun- 
ity. With all of its Western in- 
stincts there is a mornl sentiment and 
code ot good behavior among the es- 
tablished citizens of Kansas City that 
is to be highly conunended. In fact, 
few communities 1; 
shape of religious tutelar" 
flueucetban this 
great Western 
■city. The Young 
Men's Christian 
Association 
work is evi- 
denced on all 
sides in eon nee - 
tion with the 
■good work pei'- 
fornied by the 
churches. 

It would Ijo 
impossible for 
any one in a 
brief sketch of 



this nature to pay a 
full, complete and 
just tribute to the 
many points of worth 
about Kansas City. 
It is really a great, 
throbbing, ambi- 
tious, bustling, pro- 
mising and even 
magnificent metro- 
polis. Its progress 
since the Civil War 
has been simply 
phenomenal, consid- 
ering the conditions 




have existed 
within that time. After 
having secured what 
most cities would have 
considered a firpt-class 
start, it wus unfortun- 
ate enough to Vie in- 
flicted with n horde 
of boomers, who gave 
fictitious v a I II a tions 
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wlieliinntr. Tim traffic upon tliu Htreets, lliC 
clang and clasli of table cars and electric bells 
cnipliasi/.e it as a city of modern push and vigor, 
It has all of the essentials of an ui>-tn-dale con\- 
nnniity ; it ia wide-aivako at all times, progres- 
sive under arlversir fondiiidns, anihitiouH as any 
dty, iuid it will surprise no one to sec it, within 
the next 20 yeaiv, a litting rival in i>oint nf size, 
as it is already in business, of ils neighboring 
nietroiKjlis, !^t. Louis, in the same Htato. Tlio 
advantages which Kansas City has over almost 
any other interior city to be found in the country 
are loo voluminous to neeil further mention in 
these dosing remarks. It is a fity of great 




and, once the bottum falling out nf 
these, a backset was caused which 
put the city behind her rea! right 
for prominence at least 20 years. 
Nothing daunted, however, in the 
face of these discouraging conditions, 
Kansas City simply took the hit in 
her teeth and forged ahi^ail jn spite 
of adverse conditions. Her own ad- 
vantageous location and her unsurpassed en- beavity, splendiil promise and unparalleled 
vironmentA were sufficient to warrant the hit;h- achievements. Its i>resent is glorious and its 
est predictions for a glorious future, and the future must he unmistakably bright. The gate- 
achievements which have already been shown way to the West, it is also the ])ortal to the East 



have warranted all the contidence which the 
public has always i)estowcd upon the place. 
The present business of the city is simply over- 

The phiilugrapliH (ur the viiMvs in Uiih article wen 
by George H. Lillie, KausuH City, M<>. 



and South West, and it net^ds no prophetic vision, 
no handwriting on the wall, to foresee the splen- 
did future that awaits Kansas Citv. 
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fORD STAYNEYARD 
waa one of tlic nuwt 
(listinguisliL-ii orna- 
ments of the Upper 
House. He not only boasted the finest collection 
of cravats to be found in the kingdom, but he 
dealt faster than any man in White's. The 
gosdpe at St. James' hinted that, liad a certain 
Minifiter held office but six mouths longer, he 
would as like as not have had the Buckhounds 
offered him. No doubt lie would have refused 
them, because, as Charles Fox once said of him, 
Lord Stayneyard would be the last man alive 
who would wish to be of even nominal service to 
any government. However, at the time of which 
I write he was but two- and -thirty, and was ex- 
ceedingly popular — not what one might call a 
coming man, for the truth was that he had al- 
ways been there. 

It was generally admitted that lie bad only 
done one wise thing in his life. He himself used 
to avow that this single sensible action counter- 
balanced a longish sequence of Foolish ones. 
Under tbe heading "List of Marriages," the 
deed is recorded in the pages of the Oeuthman' a 
Magaaine of the year 1775. "June 2d, Viscount 
Stayneyard to Miss Seton," runs the brief an- 
DOttDcement. 

Miss Myrtilla Seton was the daughter of the 
Chaplain and Rector of Laughton, his lordship's 
place in South Derbyshire. Her mother had 
been a niece of Lord Darecourt ; sii, though she 
brought her husband no fortune, the match was 
nowhere considered a )iU'<nU>niu-c. All acknowl- 
edged her great beauty and charm of manner. 
In less than two 8eas(ins Stayneyard House, 
which has long since disappeared, became the 
moet popular rendezvous in the fashionable 
world. 

The parties at Laughton were somewhat less 
formal th^n the Mayfair entertainments, as was 
natural where a round of covert-si looting, cards, 
fox-bunting, dancing and theatrieaia were the 
chief pleasures. 
Vol. XLVI.-.19. 



Tt was at the close of '84. Mr. Pitt was at 
Brighton preparing his Irish policy. Parliament 
would nut meet bofure the end of the following 
January. At Laughton I'ark were assembled a 
number of guests for the new year. On the eve 
of it there was to be a dance, and on New Year's 
Day a theatrical entertainment, varied with 
songs and music. 

The company included the Dowager Lady 
Letherby and the Misses Elizabeth and Dorothea 
Sutton, the Lexingtons, the Bishop and his good 
lady. Lord Edenmore, Wir John and Lady March- 
ington. Tommy Hurdlestone, Miss Goodchild, a 
host of others, and Mr. (leorge Hawley. But on 
the 29th and 30th the guests had been admittedly 
a little dull, for that universal favorite George 
Hawley had been absent on a brief visit to an 
old friend of his living on the borders of Leices- 
tershire. He was to return to Laughton on tbe 
31st in order to be present at Lady Stayneyard's 
dance. 

New Year's Eve was that rare occurrence, a 
bye day, with Mr. Hugo Moynell's pack. 
Cicorge Hawley sat drinking port in Squire Shel- 
don's oak parlor. It was close on three o'clock 
in the afternoon when he rose to go. 

The sriuirc naturally protested at losing the 
finest company in the world, and before they 
had touched on the Westminster Scrutiny or 
even a second bottle had been cracked. But 
Hawley was firm. He had promised Lady 
Stayneyard \Kry faithfully to return in time for 
her dance. There lay at least a twelve-mile ride 
before him, and there was, moreover, some like- 
lihood of a fall of snow before night. 

So ho took his leave of the genial stjuire, and 
half an hour after sundown was within six miles 
of Laughton I'lirk. Ho was riding quietly on 
the high road when suddenly a curious idea 
came across his mind. He felt a shade weary of 
the monotony of the tashionahlc lite he had led 
at Laufrhton Park for near a week. The old 
strange eagerness for adventure prasessed him. 
Quick as thought his mind was made up. Not 
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a mile away, and approaclied by a desolate lane, 
were some disused farm bHiklings. In the 
thatching of the roof of one of these was hidden 
the famous scarlet coat, and his larger pistol was 
also there. He had not clanpe<l eyes on his no- 
toriotis property since he had taken a clear liuii- 
dred pounds of Colonel Bradley one windy night 
three weeks back on the Ashbourne Road. The 
recollection of his encounter witli the distin- 
guished soldier stirred him to immoiUate action. 
In a very lew minutes, when it would be totally 
dark, he judged the Mandiestor ilail would 
come toiling up that hill. "Captain Scarlet" 
should be there to meet it. 

With that unerring sense of localities, which 
bad been no small factor in making the man so 
Buccessful, he reachetl the lonely liimiestead. 
Here he dismounted and cnt^^red. Standinj; <m 
one of the feeding troughs he ran his hand be- 
tween the thatching and a I)road rafter. There, 
sure enough, he found the coat. It was of silk 
and unlined. Round the edge of the collar ran 
a narrow gold braid. Folded neatly it occupied 
A very small space. A little further along the 
rafter his hand struck the leather holster con- 
taining the horse- pistol. This was wrap])ed round 
with hay, and was, he assured himself, perfectly 
aninjured from exposure to damp. He loaded it 
carefully, as also the smaller weapon he carried 
with him where danger might chance to come. 
Though snow had not yet fallen the night was 
bitterly cold, and he decided not to wear the silk 
coat there and then in exchange for his riding 
coat, as was his usual custom, but to put it on 
at the last minute over the other, for the gar- 
ment was made loose so as to admit of this ar- 
rangement. Then he stra]>ped the holster to the 
saddle, Blouzelinda, his mare, waiting patiently 
a31 the while. He regretted greatly not having 
any false, wliite stockings handy for the bay. 
These were little make-beliefs, bandages in fact, 
which he had found very useful and mis-!eading. 
more than once of a dark evening ; as when Mr. 
Sheriff Lounger had cau^^cd a handbill to be 
isBDed offering a reward to any person giving in- 
formation as to the whereabouts of a su?picious- 
looking stranger riding a bay with three (if not 
four) white stockings ; whereas l{Iou;(elinda bad 
not a single white hair in her lir»]y. Hut he de- 
cided with his usual coiniilacciK'v to make the 
heat of things. Play ran nitbnr liigli at l.augb- 
ton, nor had he been liaving the best of luck at 
the card-table ; so if Korttnie shimid smile on 
him, and send in his way a well-ladcu yet awe- 
struck mwl coach — why (.ieorgc Hawley would 
probably prove equal to the occasion. 




And he did. I am of opinion that it the au- 
thorities at Ilis Majesty's I'rison of Newgate had 
ever had it in their power to publish a volume 
of the Memoirs and Adventures of the Honora- 
ble <.ieorge Hawley, coininonly known as " Cap- 
tain Scarlet," the robbery of the ^bnichoster Mail 
on New Year's Kvr, IT-"* I, would rank as his most 
daring and succc.«.fful exploit. The very au- 
dacity i)f the man tuok the pas-sengers (bnt five 
in number and three of them inside) by sur- 
l.rise. 

"Coin of the realm, gentlemen," he said; 
"coiu is all I ask. There is too much paste 
abroad, and ton poor a market for it, for me to 
]>etitioti you, humbly though persuasively, for 
your jewels. 
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** And I beg you to be quick,'* he went on. 
**It blows (thank you) uncommon like snow. 
A paltry twenty guineas, not more, I* 11 warrant, 
in this light purse. Why, sir ! I vow I took 
you at first sight for Trade. A thousand apolo- 
gies. Speed is everything. May '85 bring you 
luck, gentlemen, and this way again with fuller 
purses. But I detain you. Three of your horses 
are dying to be off, and the fourth is, I fear, al- 
ready dead. Good-evening.'' 

The off wheeler lay in the roadway ; * * the cap- 
tain " had given the poor brute the right barrel 
the moment the coach had come within pistol- 
range. The others kicked and fidgeted, whilst 
the postboys and guard alternately trembled and 
swore. For all the dim light of the coach 
lamps, they had caught a glimpse of a man in 
a mask with a pistol, a resolute figure in red. 
In a twinkling they knew him for the notorious 
** Captain Scarlet," the talk and terror of every 
tavern on the road. 

It had been the deuce of a long speech for 
him, for the passengers had been desperately 
slow. But he had looted them of near two hun- 
dred and fifty pounds between them, and now 
lost no time in galloping down a side lane. 

After a distance of nearly a mile he pulled up. 
He could hear no sound of pursuit, and rightly 
judged that none had been made. So he slipped 
the coins and notes into a small bag he carried. 
This he placed in an inner pocket of his third 
waistcoat. Then he took off the coat, folded it 
ueatly into as small a space as possible, and 
placed it in one of the large outer pockets of his 
riding coat. The pistol and holster he put care- 
fully into another pocket. 

Snow had begun to fall, and for the life of 
him he could not call to mind any safe hiding- 
place for his tell-tale coat and pistol nearer to 
hand than their original one — which he knew 
must now be fully two miles distant. It would 
be exceedingly rash of him to venture to return 
there. If snow should continue to fall obvious 
traces of his whereabouts might be left. So 
after much consideration lie decided on an ex- 
ceedingly rash course. He would take the coat 
and jjistol with him to Laugh ton Park. On his 
immediate return the servants and household 
would have to be avoided, but once alone in his 
own bedroom he could place them in a leather 
valise, in which he kept locked certain papers, 
End to which he had never given his servant 
access. 

Mr. George Hawley arrived at Laughton about 
seven o'clock in the evening. The household 
was in a state of great excitement, preparing 



for the ball, at which it was expected the duke 
and duchess and their party would be present. 
Hawley entered the house unobserved, passing 
from the stables through the servants' quarter. 
On the great staircase, as ill luck would have it, 
whom should he meet but little Horace Stayne. 
He was a curly headed child of seven, and with 
him Mr. Hawley was, as always with children, a 
favorite. 

** Where have you been, Mr. Hawley?" the 
child questioned. ** It has been, oh, ever so dull 
without you ! No one tells me stories of high- 
waymen or London, and papa and the gentlemen 
would not let me go shooting with them to-day. 
Only two days," he went on, *^and then it will 
be my birthday, and though Aunt Lauder will 
be sure to send me a stupid book, mamma is go- 
ing to give me a real pony of my own. What 
have you got in there?" he asked, suddenly, 
running his hand over the outside of the bulging 
pocket of Hawley' s coat. 

**Ah, Horace, my boy !" he answered, with 
fatal readiness, 'Hhat's a birthday present for 
you ; but you shall not see it, Master Curious, 
until the day." 

At last he made his escape from his little 
friend, and, dismissing his valet on some pre- 
text or other, carefully stowed the coat and both 
the pistols in the valise, which he locked. 

Notwithstanding a heavy fall of snow, Lady 
Stayneyard's New Year's ball was a very bril- 
liant affair ; and the following morning, when 
the party reassembled, formed the subject of 
many pleasant recollections and much criticism. 
But the appearance of the duchess, whether 
Lady Dora Seton's diamonds were real or paste, 
and the outrageous behavior of Miss Betty Sut- 
ton and young Droicey Flottott, who had taken 
the floor together somewhat oft6ner than was 
thought conventional — these, as topics of con- 
versation, paled to insignificance when the news 
arrived of the latest daring feat on the highway 
of that scoundrel *^ Captain Scarlet." 

The Bishop made the matter the excuse for a 
learned and very eloquent discourse upon the 
inicjuity of poverty. My lord laughed consider- 
ably, contradicted the Bishop with great ingenu- 
ity, and vowed that he admired the fellow's 
dash and impudence. Miss Goodchild, a daugh- 
ter of the most distinguished hanging judge on 
circuit, had it from a friend that ** Captain Scar- 
let" was the handsomest, politest gentleman in 
the world — a statement which Mr. George Haw- 
ley, in his gravely courteous manner, begged 
leave to doubt. 

The whole treatment ot the affair interested 
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Hawley beyond measure. He smiled to liimselt Lady Stayneyard and Hawley were alone in one 
at the gradual embellishment of the story. At of the ivithdrawinp;- rooms. She had been loud 
noon the daring villain had shot a wheeler and a in her censure of crime on the road. It was so 



postboy, and taken near four hundred puuiKU 
by one o'clock the booty was assessed at six hun- 
dred, and guineas, and a quantity of diamonds, 
with the near leader thrown in ; an hour later — 



cowardly, she held. This man they called " Scar- 
li't," had lie ever been really face to face with 
danger? She dared venture to maintain that 
"Captain Scarlet" was a bully and a (:<)ward. 



and Mr. Hawley's own invention was responsible Men talked randomly of his courage, but had he 
for this picturesque nddition — tlie galUmt of the not always held the cards ? 




road had refused to accept the sliillinfrs of a rosy- 
cheeked milkmaid, and liail taken a kisf- In ex- 
change. 

Horace, you may be sure, was imt the lea.ft 
enthusiastic listener to these rumors. Those de- 
lightful hours spent witii Mr. Hawley in tJic li- 
brary had stimulated his interest in robberies on 
the highway, and he recounted the doings of the 
mysterious "Captain" — the great ".Scarlet"^ 
with vast admiration and enjoyment. 

It wanted but a short time of the dinner hour. 



'cjirlet ' face death 






"Woiil.l not 'Captiii 
bravely ?"' lie asked. 

"It" is only the good who dai 
s we red. 

At that he was silynl. I'rcsontly he looked up 
and said, gravely; "You speak as though it 
would be noble of a bad man to meet death fear- 
lessly. Do you believe Iliat? 1 blame none for 

acknowledging their But how serious we 

have grown ! I sit preaching here for all the 
world as if I knew something of these great sub- 
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jects, life and honor, and even death. Play me 
something and forgive me." 

Lady Stayneyard turned to the harpsichord, 
an instrument on which she boasted an admira- 
ble proficiency. A gavotte of Gluck's set Mr. 
Hawley in mind of a volume by a young and lit- 
tle known composer — a Mr. Mozart. He had 
brought the book with him as a present to his 
hostess ; if she would excuse him for a moment 
he would bring the gift to her. 

The music, he recollected, was in his bed- 
chamber in the locked valise. Whilst he was 
searching for it he caught the unmistakable 
sound of a snowball striking the window of the 
dressing-room adjoining. He found the book, 
and, without pausing to lock the valise, went to 
the dressing-room window. This he flung open. 
Outside in the snow-covered court vard he saw 
little blue-eyed Celia Stayne. In her hand was 
a second snowball, which, with marvelous accu- 
racy for a child of eight, she aimed at Hawley. 
In a moment Mr. Hawley replied, collecting the 
snow from the window-sill, and a brief battle en- 
sued. In no time, however, his ammunition 
ran out, and he withdrew. 

**Ah, you coward, Mr. Hawley !'' he heard 
her calling; ''come down and fight it out." 

As he passed through his bedroom he caught 
sight of the valise lying shut, apparently exactly 
as he had left it, with the keys in the lock, and 
he turned the key without opening it. Little 
did he think that in so short a space of time 
Master Horace had been there, curiouslv search- 
ing for the birthday present he had so foolishly 
mentioned to him. This the child had not 
found, but a pistol and a wonderful scarlet coat 
had instantly struck his fancy, and calmly ex- 
tracting these from their hiding-place, he had 
slipped out of the room with them. 

Mr. Hawlev returned to the dra win*?- room. 
Lady Stayneyard was not there. The room was 
quite empty. On her ladysliip's e.^rrUoire lay 
the programme of the concert for that evening. 
It was written in a fine clear hand, and inscribed 
with many curls and flourishes. He read twice, 
**Song — Mr. George Hawley," and he tried to 
make up his mind which of his favorites he 
would sing. 

He was softly humming to himself the open- 
ing bars of a ballad to a setting by Purcell, when 
through the open doorway he heard Lady Stane- 
yard's voice. 

*'Mr. Hawley, Mr. Hawley !'' she cried out. 
''Help! I am attacked !" 

There was no distress whatever in the tone, 
but for all that in a moment Hawlev was at the 



foot of the staircase from whence he fancied the 
cry came. 

Here a curious sight met him. Four steps 
from the top of the flight, leaning against the 
wall just under the famous Laughton Zucchero, 
stood Lady Stayneyard, with a look of the great- 
est amusement in her eyes. But on the landing 
at the top, the winter sunlight, through the great 
west window, showed Hawley a figure which, 
for a moment, made him feel almost faint. 

There stood little fair-haired Horace, dressed 
in a faded scarlet coat which trailed on the 
ground, and over his face he wore the crape 
mask he had found in the pocket of it. 

Hawley recognized the coat in a flash, though 
it was many months since he had seen it by day- 
light, and he set himself down for lost. 

" In the king's name you will deliver to Captain 
Scarlet !" cried Horace to his mother, not notic- 
ing Hawley' s presence. And with that he raised 
a cocked pistol — Hawley 's smaller weapon — and 
pointed it at his mother, who, with well-assumed 
fright, was fumbling in the pocket of her dress. 

Hawley saw the danger at once. The pistol, 
he remembered, was loaded. As like as not this 
child would kill his mother as she stood there 
laughing at him. 

With this recollection came to him that strange 
mental clearness and sense of strength which the 
sight of danger always provoked in him, and a 
recklessness that was somewhat more unusual. 

Quick as thought he shouted, " Captain Scarlet-, 
by your- leave I am here to defend this lady. 
You will shoot me first !" 

And he raised his right hand, pointing the 
forefinger at Horace and snapping the others in 
a make-belief pistol fashion. 

Instantlv the action had the desired effect. 
Horace, noticing Mr. Hawley for the first time, 
turned the barrel full on him. 

"I wait for no man," cried the little boy; 
"unless mamma hands me her jewels, I shall 
count three and fire." 

The inartistic lapse of "mamma" for "this 
lady" did not, you may be sure, escape George 
Hawley. In the seconds which followed, his 
grave eyes for a moment met those of Lady 
Stavnevard. With a faint shade of irritation he 
noted that she smiled a little. How slowly 
Horace counted ! At " two," Lady Stayneyard 
held her hands to lier ears. 

A cold sense of calm, almost triumph, came to 
Hawlev. 

" Three !" said Horace. There was a click, 
and he knew that the pistol had flashed in the 
pan. He thought how unlike the great high- 
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wayman such a mistake was. Then, to his hor- 
ror, he heard Lady Stayneyard say : 

** Horace, where did you find the wonderful 
coat? What a formidable pistol, too! Almost 
like a real one." 

**I found them in Mr. Hawley's " the 

child began. 

But Hawley cut him short. 

**You little rascal !'' he cried, seizing him by 
the arm and quickly taking the pistol from him. 
*' You have disclosed my secret.'' 

**What secret, Mr. Hawley?" Lady Stayne- 
yard asked. 

** Why," said Hawley, as he was himself once 
more, ** I wished it to be a surprise. I had a 
notion to sing a couple of songs in this costume 
which I had made on purpose, at your enter- 
tainment this evening. Topical, you know. 

* Gentleman all, in the name of the king,' and 

* What ho, there, my gallant spark !' style of affair. 
They would not fail in this particular neighbor- 
hood and among the tenantry to be popular." 

** How clever of you to think of such a spendid 
idea!" 

** Captain Scarlet is the rage, and in all men's 
minds." 

** And you will do it quite admirably, too," 
Lady Stayneyard continued, greatly pleased with 
the idea. **Why, Mr. Hawley, you are a born 
actor. I vow you went a shade paler when 
Horace pointed his pistol at you." 

** Really ?" said Hawley, smiling. ** I sup- 
pose it was the recollection of the horrible things 
you told me of your local terror. What a heart- 
less ruffian he is, and how merciless !" 



*^Fate send we may never meet him," she 
said, with a little shudder. 

*' He would not harm you for the world." 

**Why do you say that?" she asked, sud- 
denly. 

** Because we have the rascal now," he ex- 
plained, somewhat * illogically, holding Horace 
by the collar of the coat. '* But we will be leni- 
ent with him, and pass sentence on him that he 
keep our secret until this evening, and in the 
meantime be compelled to listen to a rehearsal 
of my songs. It will be a great trial for him, I 
assure you. Shall we come to the music-room?" 

So thev divested Horace of the coat and mask, 
and carried him a cai)tive to the rehearsal. 

Lady Stayneyard's entertainment was, as 
usual, a vast success. Mr. Hurdlestone sang 
^*Whcn to her lute Corinna sings" with much 
taste, and Miss Dorothea Sutton's execution on 
the harp was greatly admired. But the event of 
the evening was undoubtedly the appearance of 
Mr. George Hawley as *' Captain Scarlet." His 
second song, of which one verse ran — 

** What ho ! The ruddy guinea clinks ; 

A cry ! A pistol crack ! 
Your gallant loves the dark, niethinks, 

With Bow Street on his track. 
The shadows creep ; the world's asleep,'* 

was almost universally popular. 

Miss Goodchild, however, vowed Mr. Hawley 
was not near so handsome as the real Captain 
Scarlet ; and the critics were unanimous in agree- 
ing that, though the performance w^as very spir- 
ited, the coat was scarcely of the correct shade. 






BREAKING THROUGH THE LINES. 

A TRUE STORY OF THE WAR. 
By F. HINTOX. 



I HAD always a passionate desire to visit the 
grave of Washington. A halo of more than 
earthly glory was ever associated in my mind 
-with that sacred spot. So it happened that dur- 
ing the early stages of the Civil War found me 
in the city of Washington en route to Mount 
Vernon. 

In making known my purpose to my friends 
in camp I was informed that a pass was absolute- 
ly necessary if I desired to go anywhere ; and as 
the most stringent orders had been recently is- 
sued forbidding crossing to Virginia, there seemed 
to be a poor chance of my reaching the grave of 



the Father of his Country. Nevertheless, I made 
a formal application to the general commanding 
the army, and waited patiently for an answer. 
When it came my recjuest was peremptorily re- 
fused. But I soon made another application, 
backed up by several of the most prominent offi- 
cers in the army, personal friends of mine ; but, 
greatly to my disappointment, the result was the 
same. Having come three hundred miles to visit 
that sacred place, and to utterly fail, was more 
than I could be resigned to. I received very lit- 
tle encouragement from any of my friends or ac- 
quaintances. A prominent general told me I 
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might as well expect to pny a visit to tlm moon 
as to visit Mwunt Vernon. " I would like to gn 
there myself," lie said, "but I know it is im- 
possible. The orders are imperative. No per- 
mission to pass the linos will be given." 

Having determined to carry out my purpose, 
I made up my mind to fro through, pass or no 
pass, and so informed my friends, who knew the 
risk of doing so much bettor than I did. All the 
encouragement I received from them was; "If 
you undertake it you may be shot ; anyway you 
will find yourself in the Libby Prison, or])erhap8 



joined the army, he 
risk he ran, but Iiad 
terms of that niyslerii 
thiit time wii 
Tnitod Stnli 



be hanged as a sus- 
pected spy." But, be- 
ing ilaturally obsti- 
nate, these warnings 
did not alter my pur- 
pose. 

When I heard that 
a forward movement 
was about to be made 
by a part of the army, 
and that the Pennsyl- 
vania Reserves were or- 
dered to cross at the 
Chain Bridge, I made 
up my mind to accom- 
pany them. 

I fell in with the 
soldiers just as they 
were leaving Tennally- 
town, and marched 
along the route to the 
bridge side by side. 
On the way we passed 
a number of govern- 
ment wagons broken 
down on the march, 
besides a vast amount 
of campmaterial which 
had been thrown away 
by the regiments which 
preceded us. I had 
induced to accompany 
me a candidate for the 
chaplaincy of a New 
York regiment, who 
hailed from Boston. 
As he believed I had 
influence enough with 
the authorities to have 
his appointment con- 
tirmed, he showed me 
every respect and 
agreed to go with me. 
As he had but lately 
knew but little of the 
.1 dim i»erception of the 
ysli'rious military law which at 
rvailing all over that part of the 
He, however, stated that it we 



were .inwlcd it might be worse for him than it 
would be to mo, as he was amenable to military 
diseii'line and 1 was not. 

A\'hen wc reachetl the bridge, on the Washing- 
ton side of the Potomac, wo were confront«d by 
a strong picket line across the highway, flanked 
by a number of heavy guns. With stent, det«r- 
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mined visages they carefully examine everyone 
who desires to go through. It lookel as if a 
crisis had arrived, and my companion's courage 
failed him, and he fell back. Standing up in 
the stirrup of the saddle, I shouted, ** Come on, 
chaplain ! Come on!'' and giving the military 
salute to the soldiers, they opened ranks and we 
passed through unquestioned. I have often 
wondered since who the soldiers thought I was. 
They were evidently impressed with the air of 
authority I assumed. 

On the Virginia side of the bridge we had to 
pass through another line with the same result, 
but the chaplain's nerves by that time had com- 
pletely given way, and he was trembling from head 
to foot. It was a quiet relief to myself, I con- 
fess, to meet with a regiment which had been 
organized in the city from whence I had come, 
and with whose officers I was intimatelv ac- 
quainted. Soon we felt at home talking of old 
friends, and telling them of the object of our 
journey. They offered to show us the direct 
route, and under their guidance we started for 
our destination, bidding them a warm farewell, 
and returning thanks for their kindness. 

We had been riding for some hours through a 
country utterly desolate, bearing marks in every 
direction of the ruins of war. The cold March 
wind and our rapid riding made us extremely 
hungry, and we looked anxiously all around us 
for some farmhouse where we could get some- 
thing to eat. Seeing at some distance a dwelling 
partly hidden in a grove of trees, we rapidly 
rode toward it, and greeted a middle-aged lady 
who stood near the front door. With all the 
politeness we could muster betw^een us we stated 
our wants, informing the lady that we had 
been riding all day, and were strangers. We 
wound up by saying that any food she might 
have on her hands would be more than welcome. 
Giving us a searching look, which seemed to sat- ■ 
isfy her doubts of our respectability, we were in- 
vited to enter the house. 

While our dinner was being prepared we got 
quite sociable, and, stating our business in that 
part of the country, in a few moments we were 
talking as confidentially as possible. Of course 
our hostess expressed, in forcible terms, her opin- 
ions of the war, which we listened to with the 
greatest re pect. She warned us that we were 
exposed to very great danger on our journey, as 
we were close to the lines of the Southern army; 
$md as one of Beauregard's men was i)aying at- 
tention to her daughter, and might come in any 
moment, the prospect of our capture was quite 
imminent This information affected the chap- 



lain's appetite very sensibly. He grew pale and 
started at every noise he heard, fearing that the 
soldier mentioned was approaching. 

Before we set out again the lady especially 
cautioned us to keep off the line as far as we 
could, and to look out for scouting parties, as 
she heard they were unusually active on the 
route we proposed to travel. 

Fortunately we escaped these dangers, and 
passed through the silent, deserted streets of 
Alexandria without an accident save a narrow 
escape from a serious fall on the smooth flags 
which then covered the antiquated streets of that 
city, we arrived safely at that sacred spot vener- 
ated by humanity all over our world — Mount 
Vernon. 

Now, T do not intend to describe the home of 
Washington, for a thousand more gifted writers 
have done so. I will merely state that we passed 
through the various rooms, examined reverently 
the sacred relics remaining, touched a few keys 
of the harpsichord or miniature piano, stood 
with bare heads reverently for some moments in 
front of the tomb of him who was ** first in war, 
first in peace, first in the hearts of his country- 
men." We rejoiced that success had crowned 
our efforts. Fortune had favored us in every in- 
stance, but we feared it would desert us at last, 
and we had reason to feel somewhat despondent 
when we remembered the perils before us. 

Determining to take the route by the Long 
Bridge in preference to the other, we started for 
home. The only pass we had was one from 
Rock Creek to Washington, which of course was 
perfectly worthless to us on Virginia soil, and 
learning on our way that the — th Massachusetts 
had charge of the bridge, and were encamped on 
the Virginia side, our spirits sunk down below 
zero. Fortune, however, favored us once more. 
Just before we reached the bridge a terrible rain- 
storm drenched us, and when we reached the 
picket line the road was ankle-deep in water, 
and the rain was falling in a perfect deluge. 

**Halt! Show your passes!" was the per- 
emptory greeting we received. 

*' We hope you will not keep 'us waiting long 
in the rain, gentlemen. Chaplain, hand out the 
pass !" I responded. 

After considerable effort my companion ex- 
tracted what was left of the aforesaid pass from 
his water-soaked pocket, and the rain still fall- 
ing unceasingly the words became so blended to- 
gether that it was utterly impossible to read them. 

The officer, however, gravely looked it over 
and remarked: **It is all right, gentlemen. 
Pass on I" 
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We thanked him for his courtesv, made a re- 
mark or two about the inclemency of the weather 
and went on our way rejoicing. 

In a moment or two we heard a violent tramp- 
ing on the bridge, and looking back, saw the 
picket line rushing toward us on the '• double 
quick *' with muskets on their shoulders. My 
first impression was that they were certainly after 
us, and we could not escape them now. But I 
was agreeably surprise«J Xo find that they passefl 
us without notice, and rushed t«iward the center 
of the bridge, where a schooner, through the 
carelessness of a drunken captain, had be<^ome 
fastened in the draws, thus completely IJcK.-king 
all passage. 

For some moments there was a verv liberal 
expenditure of yells, interspersed with a mass of 
profanity which rendere<l the atmosphere, not- 
withstanding the wet weather, almost lurid. 
The schooner was released and the draw was 
closed. Glad enouirli we were X(\ cross, and for 
the second time bid our friends farewell. At the 
Washington end of the bridge the fiickets, know- 
ing well that we had passed their friends at the 
Virginia side, showed their wisdom by staying in 
their quarters during the rain, which was just 
what we wanted them to do. 

Washington is said to l^e a city of ^* magnifi- 
cent distances.'' We found it to be so, except 
the /nagrtifirent, and we also bt-canie convincel 
that the said di.stances did not **lend enchant- 
ment to the view/' as we in the dim lisrbt 
passed, or rather splashed, through its muddy 
streets. 

Speaking about the streets reminds me that 
we abruptly separated in them. Two of them. 
Seventh and Fifteenth, come almost to a ix)int. 
Instead of being separate^] nearly half a mile, as 
respectable stre<?t5 bearing these numbers usually 
are. The sad conse«iuence was that the chap- 
lain, who was in advance, rode up one and 
I followed the otlier, and thus we diss<»lve<l part- 
nership for the rest of tlu' j«»urn»'y. I ro«le on 
ex|>ecting to meet him. but although I listent*«l 
intentlv for the sound of his horse's feet, I heard 
them not. 

He was gone, and thatdilapidat^'d pass accom- 
panied him, leaving me, a lonely travehr, t«» 
find my way to the camp at Kock Cnek, livt- 
miles distant. How manv times I was ordered 
to •* Halt ! and give the countersiLm I'' bv Lmards 
all along the route I could not count. Once or 
twice not stopping cjuick enough I heard the 
click of the guns directed toward me, and man- 
aged to call out before I received their leaden 
eontents ; but they were close shaves, closer than 



I want them again. About the countersign I 
had to sorrowfullv confess mv extreme ig- 
norance. 

'• Well, then, show us your pass !'' they ex- 
claimed. 

With all the suavity I possesseil I explained 
its untimely departure in the company of mv 
best friend, the chaplain. Incidentally I re- 
mark wl that I was a personal friend of the colo- 
nel commanding the — th New York, and bad 
l>een a visitor to the camp for several days: 
I Would like to get there by the most direct 
route as s«M»n as ix)ssilile ; would be obliged if 
tliev would show me the wav. There were calls 
for the •' corporal of the guard/' and usoally 
that exalted functionary made his appearance in 
answer. In fact, there seemed to be an unbroken 
pirocession of corporals all along the road. These 
fierce-looking gentlemen entered into a profound 
examination of all my i>arty antecedents and fu- 
ture intentions. I had to explain to them the 
most minute points which seemed to be ambigu- 
ous or con trad it-tor V in mv statements before I 
was graciously permitteil to pass them. But in 
one instance, at least, it was a close call. The 
oflicer at the post infonned me, with much so- 
lemnity, that I was a very suspicious character; 
he thought I must be a spy, and, if found guilty, 
I would undouV»tedly be hanged next day as a 
warning to others. 

Just then I luckily thought of the horse I was 
riding, which animal was very remarkable for 
size, and well-known in the arm v. 

''You know that horse. He belongs to Caj)- 

tain W , the 4uartormaster. He rides him 

on this road at least two or three times a week. 
He lent him lo me, and I want to return him. 
Please let me go, and I will be grateful to you 
forever. " " 

Before answerinir he carefullv examined the 
animal, lonked at the numlRT of the regiment on 
the saddie-rlMth. and. after reflecting upon the 
matter some tini»\ ri-luctantly granted the per- 
mission to ]>roceed. 

More dead than alive, in the small hours of 
the morning. I at la<t g a safely into the camp 
atrain. 

When I think n<iw of the amount of talking I 
had t«» do on that visit, of the anecdotes I had 
to relate to ketp tlu- i>oys in good hu aor, and of 
the sogars 1 had to donate to cheei the lonely 
vigils vf tln:>st:- warriors, for which this Govern- 
ment, rich as it is, has never paid me a cent 
sincr, I have (July one consolation left : it is that 
I broke through tlu^ lin»?s and got back without 
being killed or captured. 



FOR Ihe BOYS and GIRLS 




GRANDFATHER'S RAZORS. 



"N" 



JOW, Master Bobby and Master Jack," 
said nurse, "your mamm.i wants me to 
go out and order the things from the 
grocer. You'll have to stop indoors for the rain, 
and I do hope you'll not go and make the place 
unbearable with your Utter by the time I get 
back. ' ' 

Bobby's face, under his tangled curls, visibly 
brightened. 

"VVe are not going to litter, are ive, Jack? 
You know," 

"You're up to some mischief, I'll be bound," 
said nurse. 

She stood in the doorway, and looked round 
suspiciously. 

" You might have out the bricks and the sol- 
diers, and play like little gentlemen." 

**No, thank you," said Jack. 

"Why not?" said nurae, crossly. 

"Because we have a plan," said Bobby, 
vaguely. 

Nurse did not feel quite satiaficil, i)Ut it was 
getting late, and she had to dress. 

When she peeped into the nurserj' on her way 
downstairs, Bobby and Jack were drumming on 
the wet windows, and talking in low, eager tones. 

Nurae nodded her head wisely. "I do believe 
they're really going to be good," she said to her- 
eelf. "Bless their hearts ! there's no better boys 
in the country when they put tlieir minds to it." 

In another minute she w.na scurrying away 
across the garden under an umbrella, and with a 
basket on her arm. 

"Nowl" said Bobby, with a shout of joy, as 
he watched her depart. 

" Now !" cried Jack, excitedly. " We haven't 
got much time, but we can be quick about it. 
Go and read in the book, Bobby, what they did 
fint" 



Bobby was fumbling with a red book in the 
toy cupboard. 

" Here it is. What's the name of the story ? 
Oh, I know — ' l!arring-out.' We must get the 
door shut first." 

"I'll tell you what," cried Jack ; "we'd bet- 
ter cut off the handle. (Jet the tool-bos, quick ; 
it won't take long to do that." 

" Nurse has been a tyrant all day," said Bob- 
by, by way of excuse. "She always is when it 
rains." He ran into the night nursery for the 
tool-box, and brought it back to Jack. 

Ever since lessons tliey had been planning this 
splendid revenge. 

Over and over again mother had rend to thera 
how the boys at Doctor Middlcton's school had 
"barred out" and defied the masters, and now 
the moment had come when all this hidden 
knowledge ought to be brought out and made 
use nt. 

They had already eollwted a sufficient quan- 
tity of their toys to burn as firewood ; they had 
two oranges and a jug of water and eight sweet 
biscuits hidden un<ler the dressing-table, anti 
there would be very little difficulty, probably, in 
cutting off the brass handle of the nursery door. 

First thoy tried the tools and mother's pearl- 
handled pocket-knife, and the long earving-knife 
from the pantry, and even father's precious nail- 
Bcis3t)rs ; but there was only a little mark yet to 
he seen on the handle — and the hour of nurse's 
absence wni:! slipping away. 

"I'll tell yon what," said nol>l)y, suddenly; 
" there's grandfather's razors ! They're awfully 
sharp — I've felt them ; they'd cut througli any- 
thing." 

"Yes, they're the sharpest things I know," 
said Jack, eagerly, "Go and get them, guick — 
the whole lot of them." 
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Bobby darted off, but at the bottom of the 
stairs he paused, and calkil up : 

"Grandfather wouldn't mind, would he, 
Jack?" 

" Oh, no," said Jack, confidently ; " \vc aroii't 
going to hurt them — we'll put them bai:k all 
right" 

Bobby came back in five minutes witli tlie 
neat leather case in which lay the i*oven rnzors, 
and he opened it and laid it triumphantly on a 
chair. 

"We'll do it turn and turn about," he said. 
" I'll begin, because I bnmght them. I'll have 
the Monday one, and you can have Tuesday, 
Just press hard, anil scrape it backward and 
forward like you do a saw." 

After a few minutes he spoke again, breath- 
lessly. 

"They don't cut half as well as you'd think ; 
it's 80 horrid the way they flop backward and 
forward ! I've stuck a piece of wood in behind 
mine to keep it steady, but it's hard work." 



" The handle doesn't seem to 
be coming off a bit," said Jack. 
" Mine's all rough at the edge ; 
give me another. Nurse will 
be back in a little while." 

For two minutes they ground 
desperately away at the handle ; 
then Bobby paused, hot and 
ex-hausted. 

" It's no use," he said, with 
a sob ; "it's made of stuff that 
won't cut. There's nurse ! it's 
too late. Take them away, 

"We must put them away 
tidily," said Jack. "This one 
won't shut — oh ! I forgot the 
piece of wood I stuck in be- 
hind. Put them into their 
proper days. Bob. Grandfather 
won't lend them to us again if 
we don't put them back again 
properly. ' ' 

With an air ot conscious vir- 
tue he settled the seven razors 
into their seven velvet beds, 
and locked the box. Then he 
ran down with it to grand- 
father's dressing-room. 

II. 
Bobby and Jack were dress- 
ing next morning, when they 
heard a most extraordinary 
commotion going on downstairs. Bobby was in 
his .shirt and trousers, so he ran out to look over 
the banisters ; but Jack was in his night-shirt, 
putting on his socks. 

"Isn't it funny?" said Bobby; "it's grand- 
father. I think he must be ill. He's in his 
dressing-gown, and lie's roaring at James. Do 
come out and see, Jack." 

" I tell you, sir," said grandfather, in a furi- 
ous voice, "that they ha v<^ been taken out and 
used, sir — every one of thein ! The edges are 
like saws, sir — saws ! They've been cutting fire- 
wood with them — that's what they've been do* 
ing." 

In a minute Jack had skipped downstairs in 
his night-shirt, with his socks in his hand. 

"Oh, no! i\otJircin«,<I, grundfather," be said; 
"it was only brass^ust a handle." 

"What!" roared grandfather, turning round 
to look at the eager white figure. 

"It was just a handle," proceeded Jack, inno- 
cently ; "the handle of the nursery door. They 
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didn't cut it, after all, but they were the sharpest 
things we knew." 

**Ah I" said grandfather ; **go on." 

''That's all," said Jack. **We sawed and 
sawed for ages, but they got blunt, and the han- 
dle wasn't even loose — and nurse came home." 

''So that's all," said grandfather, grimly. He 
was not roaring now, but he looked rather terrible. 

"Yes," said Jack, beginning to feel nervous. 
*'At least, we put them tidily away in their own 
holes, and I put them back on your dressing- 
table— didn't I, Bobby?" 

"Yes, on my honor," said Bobby. 

Grandfather looked up first at Bob's round 
face above the banisters, and then at Jack's 
shivering figure. Then he shut the box with a 
bang, and turned round with his back to them. 

' ' Was it naughty ?' ' asked Jack, with large eyes. 

"About as bad a thing as you could do!" 
said grandfather, gruffly. 

"Are you going to punish us?" said Jack, 
anxiously. 

'* I can't," said grandfather; "there's no 
punishment to fit such a crime. James !" he 
roared out, suddenly; "you're laughing, sir; I 
saw you. How dare you laugh at me ! Here, 
take these razors and throw them on the dust- 
heap, and here's some money. I beg you will 
go out this moment and buy me another. ' ' 

'''Grandfather," Bob's delighted voice rang 
down the stairs, " are you really going to throw 
the razors away ? May we have them instead ? 
They won't cut brass, of course, but wood " 

But grandfather had gone into his dressing- 
room, and slammed the door. 



You don't suppose that little boys who play 
with edged tools get off quite scot free, do you ? 
Bobby and Jack were twins, and their birthday 
was just a week after the barring out. They 
came shouting and clamoring down to breakfast, 
for they knew there would be some delightful 
parcels on their plates, wrapped in brown paper 
and tied up with string. So there were ; but 
Bobby looked at Jack, and Jack looked at 
Bobby, and then Bobby looked over at mother 
and spoke, with a little quiver in his voice : 

'*The knives? There were to be knives, 
mother — you promised !" 

" My dear Bobby," said mother, "after that 
sad, sad accident the other day, I could not trust 
you with knives. You must wait for another 
year. ' ' 

They were good little boys, and they tried to 
bear their punishment bravely, but it was very 
bitter, and it was a long time before they could 
look without a sickening feeling of disgust at 
the really lovely books that were their birthday 
presents. They always felt that they might have 
been knives. 

But, after all, they did not wait a whole year. 
Grandfather was very kind, and when he had 
got his new razors he calmed down a little, and 
promised to try to forget as well as forgive ; and 
when Christmas Day came and Santa Glaus vis- 
ited them, hidden in the toe of one of the knitted 
stockings that Bobby and Jack had hung up was 
a splendid knife, with two blades that really cut, 
and was better than the razors, they both agreed, 
because it didn't wriggle backward and forward 
when you tried to hold it firm. 
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AN AMERICAN PRINCESS.* 

By EVELYN RAYMOND. 

CHAPTER XXII. 

" SWING RIGHT — LEFT — UP — DOWN. * ' 



LONG MARK meant to do exactly as he was 
bidden ; but, ** Hang it all, Ichy boy ! You 
an* me has had enough of Injuns, you bet. 
If it had been a decent white-skinned gal 'at had 
run off with the boss on suc^h an errand I'd a-be- 
lieved he an' she knew their own business. But 
an Injun, male or female, I 'Ion he don't. He's 

too trustin', is Davy. I — will — I won't 

Plague take it ! I iciU r 

With which enigmatical resolution Mark Cor- 
lear cut loose from the group of horsemen he 
had assembled at the top of the mesa where the 

* Begun in the 



mountain trail came clear through the herbage 
and loped away. One or two started to follow, 
and Ichy's increased pace notified him of this, 
even though he did not hear them, so .swiftly 
was he rushing forward. He paused and wheeled 
to shout back : 

'* You fellers, stay where you be ! I'm goin' 
on alone, I'm disobey in' orders, but ain't no 

call for you to. Unless See this?" 

He pulled a silver trifle from his pocket, and 
rapidly manipulating it, fashioned of it a long, 
slender trumpet, upon which he blew a gentle 
October number. 
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blast. The sound was unlike anything ever 
heard at Santa Paula, piercingly sweet, shrill, 
and with a power of sustained echoing that was 
truly wonderful. 

**Ever hear anything like that?'^ demanded 
Mark, looking affectionately at the whistle, as a 
more persistent caballero than the rest cantered 
up to him. 

*' No. Where did you get it T' 

*' Where you wonH care to go after its mate, 
my friend an' feller citizen. Bought it, or was 
given it, on the inside of a Russian prison. On 
the way to that cool an' comfortable little sheol 
of ice an' snow — Sibery. ' ' 

*^No!" 

** True. I might have been there yet, but — I 
ain't. I'm down in Californy, the blest ! a-hunt- 
in' Injuns. Or a keepin' track of 'em. Well, 
so long. I didn't give you a fair sample o' what 
this little jigger can do, but if I was to blow on 
her, reg'lar an' strong, I 'low you could a' most 
hear her from here to Frisco. Well, if you hear 
this music vou tumble to it. There'll be either 
trouble or somethin'. When she blows you 
travel. Sif 

** In verity. Good luck ! I'm glad you're after 
the boss. We none of us liked his riding alone 
—on a false trail, maybe." 

The horsemen waited long. So long that some 
of them left their saddles and lounged on the 
grass, playing a game with pebbles that answered 
the usual purpose of any game which ranchmen 
affect. But in the midst of this quietude, w^hile 
some were eagerly scanning the horizon for signs 
of the returning party, there floated out upon the 
air the echo of that strange Russian trumpet call. 
It was so clear, so long-sustained — without break 
of any sort — that the horsemen were able to fol- 
low it as one would follow a beaten road. 

Old Caspar rode ahead. He had picked out 
the best mount he could for himself, after he 
was deprived of his own bay, and though all 
loved the household they served, there was none 
among that loyal throng who loved the little 
senorita as her own body servant loved her. 

*'Into the north canon. On the road to the 
Upper Folding !" he cried, to the nearest follower, 
and again love urged his speed to the utmost. 
So that it was he who came first to the danger- 
ous descent down which Patience had gone on 
that fateful day which began her imprisonment 
in the cavern. 

But where had been a rushing flood that had 
risen during the rains to subside again as sud- 
denly when they ceased, w^as a rough and rocky 
road, but one far less perilous than the Ledge of 



Death, w^hich, half-way up, circled the curving 
cafion wall, and over which Patience had been 
led blindfolded to the cave. Through this ravine 
they pushed as best they could, still following 
the leading string of sound till they had passed the 
great landslides and reached a more open spot. 

** It's climb again !" said one, and climb again 
they did ; but at last all stood grouped about the 
three who had i)receded them, Mr. Eliot, Tulita 
and Long Mark. 

So far from being angry at this following, 
both the princess and her companion had been 
delighted when the *' globe trotter" appeared 
before them. Mr. Eliot had asked, merely : 
** How did vou know where to come?" and 
Mark had answered, with equal brevity: **By 
the tracks of three horses in the fresh soil." 

^* Now, you've come, open this door. She's 
behind it, my Patience !" cried Mr. Eliot, mad- 
dened by the delay and the apparently puny ob- 
stacle which prevented him from reaching hift 
child. 

** Of course. That's what I came for. But — 
is the door this rock ?" 

'^Yes, I think so," said Tulita, anxiously. 
And she repeated to the newcomer what she had 
previously told to Mr. Eliot, all that she had 
learned from Ouleon in the other cavern. 

** Jerusalem ! Beats the Yale combination all 
hollow ! That's where Nature is ahead of science. 
H'mm. But, now, what's the use o' waitin' to 
find the key? Madame Nature, we'll try what 
the combined force of a score of arms can do 
ag'in you !" 

Whereupon Mark blew his marvelous signal, 
and a dozen men responded. 

When they arrived he explained : '* We've got 
to shove this rock aside, or bust our b'ilers. 
Spit on your hands an' tackle it ! As for you, 
Davy boy, clear out. You're too trembling by 
half to be of any use." 

Mark unceremoniously pushed his friend 
aside, and thrust his mighty shoulder to the 
mightier rock. He might almost as well have 
tried to move the whole mountain side. 

When suddenly, with a wild light flashing 
over his dark face, old Caspar leaped to the 
fore : 

^'Waitl— wait !" 

^^Wait for what?" 

^'Chltol Guaj/ ! Bncn ! Dins! I remember — 
I remember ! I was with him, the padre ! I, a 
little lad, and I heard, I saw ! Swing right- 
left — wy) — down ! So — so — so — and — so !" 

They held their breaths, while he alone and 
single-handed essayed what all their combined 
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force could not achieve. They, too, had triecj 
the formula which Tulita had repeated, but 
from ignorance, how or where to touch tlie 
stone, they had failed on ; and which now, from 
another source, Caspar had learned and repeated 
with success. 

The rock swayed slightly, clumsily, like an 
elephant awaking from sleep. It was not unlike 
that ungainly creature in shape, and like it still, 
when once its mighty body really moved it did 
80 with a smoothness and celerity that was sur- 
prising. 

But moved noisily, also ; and the sounds 
were welcome ones to the girl behind the bar- 
rier. She was at the cavern's entrance in- 
stantly, for acting upon advice given her by 
Tulita through the aperture at the other end she 
had passed her hours of waiting in the first en- 
trance chamber. 

But before the huge rock had rolled half 
round, David Eliot had forced his way past it 
inward, as Patience sprang outward — into his 
arms. 

CHAPTER XXIIT. 

ON THE LONG, STILL HUNT. 

When at length David Eliot and Patience 
could find a thought or word for any save them- 
selves, so full were they of the supreme joy 
which that hour brought, they turned to look 
for Tulita. 

**She must hear it all, too, my beautiful In- 
dian princess ! by whose hands alone I have 
been restored to you, dad — dear, precious dad ! 
She must hear all each of us has to tell the 
other. Oh, isn't God good to set me free again, 
to ma'ke you happy, dad, my precious !" 

''That depends on the p'int o' view," said 
Long Mark ; *' but I don't see no 'mazin' lot o' 
good done by 'lowin' such a little girl as you to 
be shut up in the first place. Howsomever, one 
thing always leads to another in this mortal ; 
an' your explorin' that cavern might lead to our 
discoverin' a gold mine ! Same's a body might 
be struck by lightnin', even in Californy, where 
there ain't none. But this here is a circum- 
scribed spot for a feller to express such feelin's 
as mine in. Lot's move on." 

Indeed, the overjoyful traveler had been try- 
ing to execute what he called **a fandango," 
but what to the observer closelv resembled the 
war-dance of his enemies ; and his long legs had 
more than once come in contact with Caspar's 
Bhins. 

The latter, jealous of his little lady's affection, 



and mindful of what all the rest seemed to for- 
get — his own personal share in the liberation of 
their sefiorita — now retorted, rather proudly : **I 
should like to know who opened the door of rock? 
Where would the senorita be now if Caspar had 
not come?" 

**And where would Caspar be if /hadn't called 
him ?" asked Long Mark. ** I did it with my lit- 
tle whistle. I'm a latter-day George Washing- 
ton — I cannot tell a lie. ' ' 

Everybody laughed, and the air seemed to 
clear of the over-tension of feeling which had 
pervaded it. But when the laugh subsided, Pa- 
tience, from her happy perch upon Blanco's 
back, with her hand stretched across to her fa- 
ther's saddle to clasp his own hand in that reas- 
suring grasp which convinced her this was not 
all a dream, looked round once more, and still 
in vain, for Tulita. 

'* Where did she go? Did anybody see her?" 
she asked, and, as before, nobody could answer 
that he had. 

**Then she must have slipped away over the 
mem. Let's get to the top, where we can see all 
about, and find her if we can. But she went so 
softly, how could I miss her ? Only a moment 
before she was smiling into my face, glad in my 
gladness, and then — she was gone ! Will, you, 
somebody, look after Reynard ? I want him to 
keep always, if I can." 

Nobody cared for the task, but anybody would 
do anything just then for their sefiorita ; so one 
caballero disposed of that matter by throwing a 
lariat around the animal's neck, and, having 
thus captured it, proceeded to tie its feet with 
the same rope, which accomplished, the white 
fox, blinking at the unusual light in which he 
found himself, was ignominiously tossed across 
the horn of a saddle and so conveyed out of the 
canon. 

There was still no sight or sound of Tulita, 
and Patience felt a keener disappointment than 
she would have thought anything could cause 
her during that first happy hour of reunion with 
her father ; but after they had journeyed for 
some distance down the ravine, seeking the near- 
est path upward out of it, they suddenly emerged 
upon a sort of plateau whereon a broncho was 
quietly grazing. 

There was no person in sight, but the broncho 
had the look of one which had been left in wait- 
ing. A bridle and blanket were upon it, though 
rudely and loosely fastened, and old Mark at 
once ejaculated: ** Injuns!" 

** Where?" asked Patience, eagerly, from her 
head of the little procession of equestrians. '^ In- 
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juns/' to her, suggested just then as much plea- 
sure as it gave displeasure to Corlear. 

** Nowhere— yes — hark !'' 

As they rode slowly forward, listening and 
looking, a figure seemed to rise out of the earth 
before them. The point w^henee it appeared was 
slightly higher than that on which the cavalcade 
had now, as with one instinct, paused ; and they 
saw that the figure was Tulita's — Tulita, yet 
there was something about her at that moment 
that hushed the sound of their own voices as 
they beheld her. 

Never had maiden, red-skinned or white, been 
clothed with air of greater majesty than she as 
she stood there confronting them all, yet set apart 
as in another world. ICven Patience, whose heart 
leaped with pride and love toward her young 
savior, could not advance a step nor even speak. 

It did not need the Indian maid's one gesture, 
that outward protesting motion of the arms with 
the palms spread, to arrest every eye, and to con- 
vince each watcher that here was being enacted 
one of life's tragedies. But their glances passed 
beyond La Vega to another figure, half recum- 
bent, its head against a hillock of dead rushes. 

** Ouleon !'' ** Coyote Jack !" thought one and 
another, but did not move. 

** Coyote Jack — on his last, long, still himtr^ 

Tulita came slowly toward them. Her face 
was pale beneath its olive, but her eyes glowed 
with the light of a young seeress. She seemed 
not to observe their presence any more than that 
of the insects crawling upon the ground ; but she 
moved steadily forward to the broncho, and laid 
her hand upon his mane. 

^* Thy master needs thee, West Wind. Thou 
art to bear him on his last ride.'' 

Even the horse appeared to feel the influence 
of the moment, for he offered not the slightest 
resistance, but followed her obedientlv across 
the few rods intervening to the prostrate man 
among the rushes. 

There they paused together, and Tulita, stoop- 
ing, laid her hand on Ouleon's head, now fallen 
forward upon his breast in the agony of approach- 
ing dissolution. 

'*Art thou ready, Ouleon, my brother? Son 
of a great chief, Prince of thy people, Ouleon 
the Eagle Feather, art thou ready?" 

He tried to respond, but his feebleness was 
too great. 

Then Tulita opened the bosom of her buckskin 
tunic, and took from it a tiny leathern bottle. 
She opened this also, and pressed it to the sick 
man's lips ; and, after a moment or two of silent 
waiting, the potion, whatever it was, had its due 



effect. Ouleon's head lifted itself proudly upon 
his shoulders, and he made a motion to rise. 

The movement was so pathetic and full of sig- 
nificance that even Mark, the ** Injun hater," 
sprang forward to aid. 

«But La Vega waved him back. To her and 
her alone belonged the privileges of that scene. 
With a strength that was marvelous and only 
born of her powerful emotion so wholly con- 
trolled, the Indian maiden lifted the great, 
wasted frame of poor Eagle Feather and placed 
it upon the West Wind's back. Then, still sup- 
porting Ouleon with one arm, with the other she 
unfolded from her own shoulders the scarlet 
blanket which had covered them, and wrapped it 
about the dying brave. This done she took her 
station rigidly beside him, and with both arms 
clasping him as if she would withhold him from 
the grasp which was stronger than hers, stronger 
than any mortal clasp — she waited the end. 

It came, but not at once. The cordial she had 
given had yet its work to do, and Ouleon spoke : 

^^ Art thou here, Tulita, my sister?" 

*' I am here, Ouleon, my brother." 

** How dies a brave of our tribe, Tulita ?" 

^* Mounted, with his face to the sunset, with 
no fear in his heart." 

^^ Am — I — thus? My eyes-— there is a mist in 
the canon. Oh, mv sister !" 

*^ It is the mist of the Vast Unknown." 

^* It — chokes me. Is there no sun to shine? 
Will it rise, and still higher?" 

*' Till it folds thy heart in a dreamless peace 
as thy blanket folds thy shoulders from the chill 
of night." 

'' But— the chill is still there— Tulita ! There, 
beneath the blanket !" 

^* And beneath the mist of death is the love of 
the Great Spirit. Thou passeth to His Presence 
even now. Be brave, my brother." 

Some wave of returning thought, some vestige 
of his wasted ambition, pierced the brain afresh. 
As Gaspar later said, ** Ouleon died hard I" 
Life was, indeed, loath to leave her citadel, sap- 
ped though it was by the rust of the white 
man's '*fire water," and tainted by a white- 
man-like greed for gold. Without the curse of 
these two evils, Ouleon had lived nobly as Tu- 
lita now sought to make him die nobly. 

^'The Great Shall I, Ouleon, be in the 

pow-wow of all the tribes, La Vega?" 

^* In the great pow-wow of all the tribes which 
ever have been, or ever shall be." 

*^Will-I— be— heard?" 

'^Courage, courage, my brother 1 Thou shalt 
be heard, and answered.^ ^ 
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The ftogtiieh of her 
cry thrilled every heart. 
It was " only an Idjuh " 
dying, but it might have 
been a royal son of 
earth's greatest poten- 
tate and aroused no 
keener grief. 

"It passes — it clears 
— I grow strong 1 I will 
not die, Tulita, but — 
live — ^live " 

"Courage, my broth- 
er. Thou shalt live, 
indeed — etemaily. ' ' 

Oaleou'sbodysaak in 
its place upon the West 
Wind, his head dropped 
against the rigidly erect 
head of the girl who 
still supported him, and 
the rescuing party 
passed silently out of 
the cafion. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 



FIHDINO TDUTA. 

Patience staid quietly 
at Santa Paula for three 
days after her return 
bom imprisonment, enjoying to the utmost the 
(eetivitiee which were prolonged through all that 
time, for David Eliot made it open house to all 
who came, and they were many. 

"It's a reg'lar fatted calf with chicken fix- 
in's," commented Long Mark, as on the morn- 
ing of the fourth day a fresh batch of arrivals 
appeared on the great veranda ; "but this keep- 
in' on your corop'ny manners so long at a 
stretch ia rather wearin' on the nerves. Hey, 
Patience, my dear ?' ' 

Patience was standing at that moment thought- 
foil; before one of the windows and looking dream- 
ily out She had little knowledge of any difEer- 
ence in "company "or "every day" manners, 
though Mark bad often tried to explain it to her, 
bat she tamed to him as he spoke with a. gleam 
ot mischief breaking through her abstraction. 

" Which means, as near as I can make out, 
that to be jast natural and sincere is to be ' every- 
day' like, and to make one's self uncomfortable 
by [oeteDdiiig to be what one is not is to wear our 
'oompaoy' ones. Well, I haven't any such, 
for which I'm glad. But, Mark, doesn't it look 
juit lovely out there ?" 
VoLXLVL— za 




" Prime." 

"How's Ichabod ?" 

" Eating his head oif in the stable." 

"Let's go and see him do it." 

"Couldn't. Too painful. How's Blanco?" 

" Lonesome." 

"Good enough. Let's put their two lone- 
somes together and go for a ride." 

" If I do it must be for a long one, and one 
you may not like." 

" Like any place — in Califomy," he added, by 
way of caution. 

"Well, I sha'n't ask you to go out of the 
State this morning. But — how's the ' Injun 
question' nowadays, dear Mark?" 

"H'mm ! What you drivin' at, sefioreety?" 

"I want to ride and find Tulita, if I can. I'm 
going to try and get her to live with me," 
Patience answered. 

Mark's face sobered. 

"If the Injuns was all like her I'd have some 
hopes of 'em." 

"If the white men were all like Dad David or 
Mark Corlear it would be a pretty good sort of 
country to live in, wouldn't it?" 
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" Bein' one of the interested parties, my testi- 
mony couldn't count." 

"Will you go with me to try and find her?" 
To Patience's real surprise Long Mark an- 
swered, earnestly: "I'm agreeable — entire. I 



owe her considerable, 
pay the debt." 

" What do you owe her, Mark?" 

"It was I who pitched her brother over the 
mesa down into the canon. I suppose that's the 
trouble he never got over." 

"Why, Long Mark Corlear !" 

"Well, it's not so surprisin' as you 'pear to 
think. I done it to save your life ; or, leastwavf, 



don't mean to doubt your word, of course ; but 
it seems too good to be true. When and where ?" 

"Say, little Pat, there is some Yankee blood 
in your veins, isn't there? Sometimes you've 
seemed all Californian, an' sometimes Spanish, 
I'd like to bet[in to an' sometimes even a little bit Injuny — the good 
kind, I mean — Tulita's kind. But when it comes 
to asking questions. New England's to the fore, 
I know ; I've been all over " 

"Beg pardon, Long Mark. I don't care to 
make the tour of the world again this morning, 
even in your company. But tell me about Tu- 



lita.' 



"Not I. I'll show you, though, as Caspar 



I done it because I thought he'd taken it, an' he showed us about the secret hinges of the cavern 

hadn't a right to live any longer. He deserved door. Shall I order our gallant steeds?" 

death sure, the p'isenin' old vermin ! yet " " It you will be so kind, while I get myself 

" Dear Mark, don't ! You arc trying to make into riding clothes." 

yourself feel ugly toward him again. I can see — They were off over the mesa presently, almost 

I understand. You must have been born hating as fleet as the birds on the wing, and quite as 

Indians as I seem to have been born loving them ; happy ; for no two happier people ever drew 

but after you saw poor Ouleon die you felt a ' lit- breath than old Mark Corlear and his favorite, 

tie uncertain of your premises,' as dad says about Patience. Unlike as they were in most things, 

business things. Well, keep on being uncertain, they were of one mind in this : to make the 

It's better and happier and sunshinier all round world the brighter for their being in it ; and, as 



to think people are good than to think them evil. 
When I think a mean thing about anybody, I 
feel afterward just as if my face was dirty. Don't 
you?" 

"Well, not to put it exactly as strong as that, 
I may feel like washing my hands." 

"Will you go?" 

"After Tulita de la Vega?" 

"Yes — of course." 

" Is David willing?" 

"Surely. He feels exactly as I do. We both 



want to have that noble creature become C 



eof 



all do who follow such a plan, they .found an 
overflowing delight returned upon themselves. 

The road was a direct one, and very quickly 
they had come to the village by the arroyo, and 
to a group of women idling about iis wet sands. 
The women peered curiously into the faces ol 
the equestrians, but nobody spoke to them and 
no civilities were offered. The women were, al- 
most without exception, dirty and unkempt, and 
they had the hopeless look of dumb, hardly used 
animals upon their dark faces. The men — if men 
were — belonging to the settlement had all 



our own family. That's what I'm going to ask disappeared save one, whom, even at a distance, , 
her now — if I can find her." Patience recognized as the guardian of her prin- 

"I've found her already." cess whenever the latter had been seen upon Loa 

" You dear old Mark ! Have you, really? I Angeles's streets. 
{To be continue. ) 
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Bv WILK. P. i'ONll 

THE jtvorage boy who lives near water 
is not exactly rightly constituted 
uiileas he has a desire to own and 
sail a boat. Ah soon as he has learned 
to swim he ought to have one and leam 
to manage it, for there is never any tell- 
ing when the knowledge may be of serv- 
ice to him ; and if it has no other reisult, it will 
teach him the great and important lesson of con- 
fidence in himself, and give him the enviable 
faculty of not being rattled at sea when everyone 
else is approaching panic by reason of some 
accident. 

An easy boat U> build, and one of the saf- 
est a young fellow can have, is within the reach 
of any boy who knows how to saw and nail wood. 
The first requisite is two one-inch pine boards, 
trimmed, 12 feet long and 14 inches wide. Se- 
lect which edges are to be the bottom, and mark 
oS 30" inches at each end, ruling a line right 
across ; then on each end mark off tour inches 
from the top edge, and draw a line from these 
points to the line-point first marked at the bot- 
tom. Saw oiT the triangles from the ends, and 
the side boards of the boat are ready. They will 
look like those shown at Fig. 1. Now, for end 
pieces take two pieces of inch-and-a-half plank- 
ing, 3 feet 4 inches in length by 4i inches wide, 
and, resting the two side boards already prepared 
on their top edges, fit these end pieces on them, 
and, before starting to nail them in place, be 
quite sure that the comers are square. There 
wUl be quite an overlap of board at each side, 




l)ut this is to prevent splitting and to permit 
of it being cut off level and trim ; and this must 
be so cut off each end, when they are finished. 

The frame is now complete, and the bottom is 
the next consideration. For this take well-sea- 
soned inch-boards, 4i inches wide, and cut them 
into 3-teet 4-inch lengths ; nail them along the 
frame so as to leave an overlap at each side, 
which is to be afterward cut off and trimmed 
snug. Drive all nails in deeply with a punch, 
and fill the heads up with good putty. Then 
turn the boat over, and, selecting a f-inch board, 
nail it securely along the i/wiiir of the boat bot- 
tom, fastening it securely to each individual 
plank, and be especially careful to do this effect- 
naUy at each end. Now nail strips, two inches 
wide and an inch thick, along the entire length 
of each side board, so ua to form an inner gun- 
wale to support the deck, and give a finish, etc. 
The next detail is decking, which will be helped 
by a glance at Fig. 2. For these fore and aft 
decks cut a piece of inch board to the width of 
the boat, making it about 2i feet broad, and 
make a hole in it for the mast ; then nail the 
mast socket or foot in place on the bottom center 
plank, and neatly nail the fore deck in place 
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above it. The aft deck may be made on the same 
plan, or it may have a wedge-cut made in the 
freeboard for ornament, as is shown in Fig. 2. 
If care has been taken to use the best seasoned 
lumber and to make good fitting joints, the boat 
should not leak much, and no caulking should be 
necessary after the seams have been well scrubbed 
off with a stiff brush and a coat of thick paint 
applied. Where caulking is necessary it should 
be done very carefully, using a little waste cot- 
ton and white lead, remembering always that if 
it is not done just right, it will simply augment 
the trouble by levering the board still further up 
as soon as the wood begins to swell. 

In making the sail it is always best to buy 
new canvas, for it wears better, fits better, and 
is easier to make up ; but an old sail, an old hay 
cover, or even an old sheet, have been known to 
serve. Cut a piece eight or ten feet square, and 
turn an edge of an inch or so, and sew these in a 
double hem along the edge of the turn, the extreme 
edge being turned under to give extra strength. 
A triangular piece, five inches deep, must be well 
sewn into each corner; then taking the ^Huff^' 
side which hangs closest to the mast, make inch 
eyelets (like round button-holes), one at each cor- 
ner, and about seven others between these two, 
at equal distances apart. If you have any small 
curtain-rings, splice them on the eyelets ; or, if 
not, make some neat loops of half-inch cord. 
Better still, if possible, beg some old rings from 
a small boat now out of use. Get a good, sound, 
stiff s]}r\ice pole, an inch and a half in diameter, 
and three feet longer than the *Muff'' of the 
sail ; trim it quite smooth ; rub some grease 
well into it, and step it into the hollow mast 
socket, wedging it around the foot with small 
wedges to make it firm ; then drop over the top 
the rings of the sail, and have ready a ** sprit,'' 
or pine pole, an inch in diameter and a little 
longer than the sail is from the lowest corner 
nearest the mast, to the top corner furthest away 
from the mast. Point the end of the sprit a lit- 
tle, and make a small loop at the upper comer 
of the sail which is large enough to fit over the 
point, but not large enough to slip down ; then 



make a hump (by winding thin rope 
around) on the lower end of the sprit 
about six inches from the end, and 
make a loop on the mast with a 
piece of rope long enough to com- 
mence at the fourth eyelet from the 
bottom, and terminate at the second 
eyelet from the bottom. Make a 12- 
foot ** sheet*' (the technical name 
for the rope to govern the sail), and 
attach it to the lower and outward comer of the 
sail, and with a steering oar and a pole the boat 
is complete. 

There should be a small block firmly lashed 
near the top of the mast, and through this passed 
a light rope (or halliard) of quarter-inch rope, 
the lower end of which is attached to the top 
corner of the ^* luff" of the sail. When a start 
is to be made this rope is taken in hand, and 
hauled on until the sail is well up to the block, 
and the loose end of the rope made fast ; then 
take the sprit, place the pointed end in the 
tight-fitting loop, push the sail comer up to its 
full height, and slip the lower end of the sprit 
into the lower loop on the mast ; this will keep 
the sail fully extended, and controlled by the 
sheet. When it is desired to lower the sail, let 
go the sheet, remove the sprit, and lower the 
halliards. This boat is absolutely safe, in al- 
most any squall, in a smooth water-way, directly 
the sheet is let run free, and that is its great 
advantage for a boy. The best steering appa- 
ratus is the oar worked in a stationary, rowlock 
let into the sternboard, and which can be bought 
for ten cents. Frequent glances at Fig. 3 should 
explain all that is not readily caught in the de- 
scription. Such a boat should cost about $6.50. 
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For those who have toiled up the practical 
carpentering ladder a little farther, and have 
already made a boat or two of the more simple 
modeU, the following directions for building a 
more ambitious and more speedy boat will be 
usefol. There will not, however, be one whit 
more fun in it than the first described contains. 

The best boat of this type is what is known as 
the sharpie, a distinctively American boat. The 
beet dimensions are 17 feet long, 4 feet 6 inches 
beam, a sail boom of 13 feet, and a mast 10 
feet 6 inches high. The water required to float 
this boat will be about 6 inches, and the depth 
from upper gunwale to keel about 24 inches. 
The keel should be of oak, 10 inches wide, and 
1^ inches thick, the side planks being 18 inches 
wide, and f-inch thick, by 18 feet 
long. Take two boxes (or two car- 
penter's horses), lay the keel on them, 
and brace it into position by blocks 
which are nailed to hold it very firmly, 
and then proceed to mortise on to the 
keel the stem, which should be of oak, 
cut with a "knee," and "lapped" on 
to the keel, strengthening it by inside 
braces of deadwood. This is the skele- 
ton, see Fig. 4, and the next thing is 
to make the " molds " or temporary 
frames of the varying sizes which in- 
sure a perfect form to the boat. These 
should be made of inch-pine, and the 
first should be placed at the greatest 
beam (4 feet 6 inches), located 11 feet 
forward, and the others placed at equal distances 
apart, toward the stern ; a light strip of wood 
being nailed over all, and from stem to stem, 
insuring that the centre of each "mold" shall 
be exactly concentric to the keel, and shall not, 
by any possibiUty, get moved out of plutnb while 
the work is progressing. The stern-piece should 
be of 2-inch oak, cut into the accepted shape for 
a boat's stern. This is all very easy, and the 
real test of ability lies in the planking process, 
which now commences. 

Take a heavy black carpenter's pencil, and 
mark oft on the stem the three "molds" and 
the stem, the number of planks required to raise 
the sides to a height of 21 inches above the keel. 
Now take these planks, one by one, and grade 
their width in the proportion required to make 
them fit snug, this process, of course, making 
them narrowest at the stern, widest amidships, 
and ^ain tapering toward the stem. A glance 
' at any boat will explain this matter to the novice 
who does not quite catch the meaning. This 
b^ng done, take the first plank and fit it Into 



the regulation groove made in the keel for it, and 
then nail it to stem and stem pieces, following it 
with the second plank, which must be closely 
mortised into the lower one ; then another, and 
another, gradually sloping them upward, round 
the graceful curved lines laid out by the 
"molds," so that the curve is gradual, like the 
bottom of an elongated bowl. Continue placing 
the planks until the gunwale is reached, and both 
sides being planked, then commence to put in 
the ribs. These should be of inch-square oak, 
steamed and bent to the shape required, and 
these should be mortised into the broad of the 
inner keel, and each plank tightened in its in- 
dividual mortise, and then nailed with copper 
nails to the ribs ; this being done throughout. 




row atrip along 
these ribs, just at 
the height where 
the bottom begins 
to curve upward, and on this strip place in posi- 
tion the flooring of the boat, leaving space for the 
(lenterboard, which should, of course, have had a 
suitable slot cut in the center of the keel, this 
slot commencing slightly forward of the greatest 
beam, and extending some distance back of it. 
The walls or trunk of the center-board should 
consist of 2-inch oak upright, and half-inch oak 
boards, and the trunk should rise a trifle higher 
than the gunwale streak. The board itself 
should be of l^inch oak, shaped like a quarter 
of a circle, having a maximum depth of 30 
inches from point to point. Especial care should 
be taken to have the hole on which it swings 
lai^ enough, and that the bolt on which it 
swings should be rather stout This trunk is 
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best built before beginning to put on the first 
boards. Place a stout foot-block for the mast 
on the keel, about 18 inches from the stern-post ; 
half-deck the bow, and put up a very stout bob- 
stay of tel^raph wire, running from within half 
a foot of the top of the mast well down to the 
8tem-post, and there held firm in a stout screw 
eyelet. Run a 10-inch flush round the sides to 
the stern, which is also beet half-decked, al- 
though it may be left open if desired. In the 
former case the rudder must project well 
through. In the latter it is fixed out on the stern- 
post, and the greatest possible care should be 
taken to have the screw eyelet lai^e and strong, 
and the tiller stout and reliable. 

The best rig for a small boat like this is un- 
doubtedly the old leg of mutton ; it is very 
handsome, and keeps the maximum pressure 
well down toward the point of the greatest resist- 
ance, and therefore it is also the safest rig, 
while its speed is unquestioned. This rig re- 
quires a yard, or boom, of stout, smooth pine, 
well-seasoned ; the sail should be of light sail- 
cloth, sewn in 8-inch strips to the shape re- 
quired, the best shape being that shown at 
Fig. 5, this giving quite as much speed as the 
more difficult gaff-sail. The ropes should be of 
the very best quality, as tliey come cheapest in 
the end. Do not use lime to whiten the sails ; 
try sea water, and keeping them dry as quickly 
as possible after thoy get wet — that is the prime 
secret. It is impossible to give close figures for 
a boat of this type, but the writer built one last 
Bummer, and the total cost was $32.15 ; he has 
known one built by another amateur for $30.50. 

To the amateur who has learned some of the 
mysteries of boat building and sailing, there ie 



nothing more enticing than a well- 
built canoe ; and especially is this the 
case where our very light winds pre- 
vail. But a good canoe will cost a long 
way on to $150, and that is a serious 
outlay ; and, recognizing this fact there 
is given here the plan of a canoe which 
was made by an amateur, and in which 
he sailed over 2,000 miles, from Octo- 
ber 4th to January 30th, in Southern 
waters, the cost of the canoe being from 
820 to $30, although it is claimed that 
one has been built from these plans 
and specifications for $15. The mate- 
rials required are three pine boards, 16 
feet by 8 inches ; two pine boards, 16 
feet by 9 inches ; one pine board, 16 
feet by 10 inches — all § inch in thick- 
ness ; one pine hoard, one redwood 
board, 16 feet 8 inches and | inches thick ; one 
molding, "half round," 12 feet by 1 inch wide; 
two moldings, "quarter round," 16 feet by \ 
inches wide; two moldings, " three - quartet 
round," 16 feet by \ inch wide; one piece 
of elm, 12 feet by 6 inches, and 3-16 inches 
thick; and one pine about 3 feet long, 2x4. 
All this lumber must be clean — »'. e., free from 
knots ; and the nails are wire nails of \\ inch, 
1 inch, J inch, \ inch ; these with some white 
lead paint, 10c. worth of oakum for caulking, pint 
of shellac, three bamboo poles, and 10 yards of 6- 
oz. duck, for the sails, are jiractically all re- 
quired, and should not cost more than tlO. 

The first thing is to take the 2x4 pine and 
saw it through the middle, making two pieces 
each 18 inches long; mark on them a "rabbet" 
(see Fig. 6) for stern-post and stem-post, cut 
them out with a saw, and lay aside. Then start 
to make the frames or "molds," which, in a ca- 
noe, are part of the boat, and remain in after it 
is built. These are made of the 10-inch board, 
and there is one "midship" section, and three 
others forward and aft, making seven in all. First 
draw and then cut to line the "midship" section, 
which is 22 inches long for the bottom of boat, 
28 inches long for the upper line, and 8 inches 
deep, in the form of Fig. 7. To make the curved 
line, bend a thin slat from side to side and run 
a pencil round it. Lay aside with rabbets. Still 
using the lO-inch board, cut two similar sections 
to each of the following measurements : 20J, 
26Jx 8 inches (see Fig. 8); 15x21x8 inch (see 
Fig. 9) ; 7sl3x8inch(seeFig. 10). This makes 
the seven molds. The open spaces in the frames 
or molds are, of course, for the feet when the 
owner is sitting in the boat, and great care must 
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be taken to make these clean cuts, so that they 
will not split. Now take the two 9-inch boards, 
and mark off eight sections of 22 inches each ; 
showing where the '* molds" are to be placed 
(see Fig. 11) ; then take a rabbet, place it be- 
tween the two side boards, previously cutting 
them to a four-inch rake fore and aft, and secure 
one rabbet in for a stem-post and the other for a 
stem-post. Great care should be taken in nail- 
ing these, and the opposite end should be care- 
fully raised and rested on something to prevent 

- undue strain while the fourth end is being finally 
clenched. Now plane the side boards on the side 
intended for the bottom of the boat, and care- 
fully pry them apart in the middle to insert the 
** midship" section ; and as soon as it is in po- 

' sition, take 10-inch long ** quarter round " mold- 
ings and deftly rib it into permanent place, driv- 
ing no nails nearer the bottom or top than three 
quarters of an inch. . Now take the other frames 
or molds and arrange them according 
to size, the largest one nearest the cen- 
ter section, and rib them in the same 
way. This work cannot be too care- 
fully done. It will be found neces- 
sary to bevel the edges somewhat to 
fit the curving sides. Now plane every- 
thing smooth to receive the bottom 
boards, and saw off rabbet of stern- 
post flush with bottom boards only 
after they are fixed. The bottom 
boards are the 8-inch ones, and the 
work should be commenced right at 
the midship section, first coating the 
edges of boat and boards with white 
lead, and very carefully nailing in place with 
IJ wire nails placed one inch apart. The boards 
should be about the thirty-second part of an 
inch apart to allow for swelling of the sea- 
soned wood, etc. This being done all through, 
place additional stays inside the boat half-way 
between each of the molds, the stays being cut 
from the *'half round " molding. Now nail thin 
slats inside the boat to cover the crack between 
each two of the bottom boards ; these are to pre- 
vent the oakum or cotton used in caulking from 
forcing its way up and out. Place a mast-step in 
the bow, six inches back from the first ** niold." 
This should be a stout 4x4x1 inch block, 
bored with a l^inch augur. Place another such 
mast-step about the same distance forward of the 
second Oem ''mold." The bottom inside work 
is now complete. 

Start in additional deck frames between the 
sections already in place, leaving the center well 
open for the cockpit in which the mariner sits, 



and care should be taken to have the upper 
curve correspond with those already in place. 
Before and behind each mast place a solid brace 
to prevent the deck straining with the sail press- 
ure. For the deck, take alternate strips of red- 
wood and white pine, f of an inch wide, and J- 
of an inch thick, neatly blind-fastened together, 
and nailed to the deck brackets and the molds 
with brads. Paint everything inside before com- 
mencing work on the deck. Start the deck work 
from the center and work to the sides, covering 
the deck all over. Saw the cockpit out with a 
compass-saw, and having soaked the elm strip 
for at least 24 hours, bend it on for a combing 
and fasten into deck brackets and midship sec- 
tion with l^inch wire nails. Then run a J-inch 
molding around cockpit, and fasten to deck for a 
finish. Bore the mast-holes, and run an inch 
combing round each, to keep deck-water out ; 
shape up all deck-work, put on cutwater, and an 

inch square keel from stem to stem, 
on bottom, fined down to half an 
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inch on the under side. This is for a small 
1^ foot center-board, which is fixed by hang- 
ing on a hook in the keel, and held in 
place by cords running up either side of the boat, 
after the fashion of the well-known^ ' * shoe " cen- 
ter-board ; loosing one string, the board imme- 
diately floats free, and can be lifted into the 
boat. If it is intended to sail without a center- 
board, the keel may be made four inches deep. 
Caulk the bottom cracks very carefully with a 
blunt knife, and give at least four coats of paint, 
letting each one thoroughly dry before applying 
the next. The deck should not be painted, only 
shellaced and oil-finished. The masts are bam- 
boo, and the sail a latteen, as shown at Fig. 12, 
the boom being held by a ''goose-neck" pro- 
curable at any of the canoe or boat outfitters. 
The front mast rises 6 feet high above deck, the 
jogger-mast is 3 feet above deck, both of hard 
pine. Sails should be cut as shown at Fig. 12, 
giving about 60 to 68 square feet. 



BOOKS AND AUTHORS. 



IN the Spirit of Modernness that finds such bound- 
less expression in the drama and fiction of to-day 
lies great possibilities. 

Critics as well as authors are finding in it a fruitful 
field. 

The public, the *'dear old public," upon which they 
both depend, clamors for something new and intense — 
something that will give them new emotions, inspire 
higher thought, higher feeling ; anything that will 
make them forget the humdrum of everyday life. 

The good old plays that pleased us once, with their 
simplicity of plot and purpose, and which were to be 
seen at the best Broadway theatres, are now relegated 
to those on the Bowery. 

Our fiction must be erotic, tropical, sensuous in color 
and suggestion, or publishers find little profit. 

A few of the soi-disant "better class'* of novels rise, 
live, have their day, and take their places on our book- 
shelves ; but they are not stories like that of Trilby in 
the Latin Quarter, in which models must do impossible 
things as well as pose in "the altogether." 

Without the least disloyalty or lack of admiration 
for American authors or taint of Anglomania, I fail to 
see the reason for a man being taken as U target for rid- 
icule by so-called literary critics, who take neither the 
time nor possess the inclination for serious literary 
work, simply because he is an Englishman and chooses 
to wear his locks unshorn. 

Richard Le Gallienne comes to us for the second time, 
and is capable of showing us that he has been far from 
idle. 

It is said that "a prophet hath no honor in his own 
country," and should Mr. Le Gallienne receive any in 
this, it is evident that it will be necessary to fight for it. 

Le Gallienne made his first bid for public favor with 
his "Book Bills of Narcissus," than which no book of 
its size and modest pretensions could be more charm- 
ing. 

That he can and does do able and serious work is evi- 
denced by those delightful " Book Fancies," and, in its 
way, a verv unique book, "The Religion of a Literary 
Man." •' 

Even those most bitterly opposed to him and his 
school cannot but admit his versatility — no mean thing 
when we hear so much about an author " writing him- 
self out." 

His detractors sneer at and denounce his paraphras- 
ing of Omar KhAyam. That it falls far below that of 
the ever admirable translation of Fitzgerald's is granted. 

If five hundred others have chosen, possibly from the 
very pleasure of rhyming, to give us their versions of 
"Omar," why may not Le Gallienne be allowed to do 
the same? Especially since he panders to the demands 
of a public whose emotions are not frapped, by saying : 
"One interest of Omar's existence I may perhaps claim 
to represent with more fullness — his interest in love and 
women with languorous Narcissus eyes." 

In his latest book, "The Romance of Zion Chapel," 
is what might be called one of the latest fancies for a 
plot or situation. The plan is not of itself especially 
new, except in that it excuses, after a manner, the tan- 
gle in which the hero is placed. It is a predicament 
not without amusement for onlookers, but apt to prove 
slightly embarrassing for the man most concerned — 
that of being in love with two women at the same time. 



Which of these two has the advantage it would be 
diflicult for a layman in the art of love to judge, for to 
one he is engaged to be married, while with the other 
he is the more deeply in love. 

In the early part of the story, in speaking of Jennie, 
his betrothed, he says : " God often gives a man a lit- 
tle measure of porcelain and a handful of stars, and 
leaves him to make the woman he needs for himself." 

After Isabel, the second love, is discovered, he says ^ 
"he knew she was the woman God had made for 
him." 

As a matter of fact, of this situation of the clashing 
interests is made a peg upon which to hang much sen- 
timentalizing and some moralizing, if anything of a 
somewhat decadent writer may be connected with 
morals. 

Le Gallienne quotes from the couplet that in true 
love " to divide is not to take away,'* and adds : " It is 
the convenient old plea of the poets, and yet it is some- 
times true. It was true here. There is, I know, a sort 
of primitive man or woman — I believe they will some 
day be exhibited in menageries — who cannot be on with 
a new love without being ungratefully off with the old." 

The word for accent is, no doubt, "ungratefully." 
Even the liberality of Burns would not be likely to ad- 
mit of the same degree of love for two women occupy- 
ing a man's heart at the same time. 

In this same chapter is a rare diatribe on passionate 
love for those who are quick to find and be touched by 
the erotic in literature. 

Of the wisdom of the conclusions which are drawn 
no two readers will probably be of the same opinion. 

To the calmly observant reader it will ever be a won- 
der why some writers are born to glory and others to 
shame for writing about the selfsame thing and in the 
selfsame manner. 

Even by one of Le Gallienne's most favorable critics 
this " Romance " is spoken of as having in it " revolt- 
ing situations, painful and morbid, from which one 
emerges with a sense of moral squalor." 

Agreeing with him per se one wonders how an au- 
thor, with a reputation to make, can be so fruitful in 
such situations. 

But let us see ! Tennyson w^as never, to my knowl- 
edge, considered a decadent, nor can I remember of his 
ever having been accused of reproducing in any of his 
exquisite English questionable incidents, yet Le Gal- 
lienne might almost be accused of borrowing from 
him in one particular case. 

Referring to a day spent in a forest, and entitling 
the chapter " One day out of all the years," he begins 
by saying, " It was not enough ! If you would safely 
renounce a joy, you had best enjoy something of it 
first. Renunciation must have something to live on. 
You can ' take up the whole of love and utter it,* and 
then say * adieu for ever,' but not before." 

As a matter of fact, the words inclosed in single 
commas are quoted from Tennyson's well-known poem, 
" Love and Duty." 

In comparing the situation as poetically described by 
Tennyson with La Gallienne's prose version of prac- 
tically the same thing, so far as delicacy of expression 
is concerned, and the amount left to the imagination, 
the odds are in favor of Le Gallienne. 

J. FREDERIC THORNK 







A/y BEAUTIFUL FOE. 

Hi r/fif.ii' iicriiK/-: .v.iw.stoa.* 



Of witula liive lite ruar, 

,S. vritk Uire uf life't one liijht 

My aihiif sjiirit ijlutcs. 

A- Ihc r/iill (otr* (he iKean, 
Or '1,-mmg seeit the "^m, 

Mlj U'hiAe henrt'a tiettilioin 
(toe* forth, su'eii, In thee. 

Ai the tiirk aiiigg, far nmihiess 
Ofjoji ill hi» jHyhl, 

So niiif/ t iiiij liladxcxM 
1,1 Ihr-e, hmrlU dclii/ht 

A» the Hiijhtingnlr' n itarrow 

ThrllU out on thf air, 
//m ^Mf, I „;„il,l borrow, 



Tn 



•"P""- 



Thy hire were mi/ rapture- 
Thy mvm were my wo 

Ah, how chilli I cftpture 
My Umutifiit f V ? 
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I 



nirit ji/ 



£ 



jcro'iii. 



^PIRIT t,f FreeihM, thou tlost loi-e the mt, 

Tmckkas uixl slorm-tiiifl ocean ii-Hil and free, 
F'lint aym/iol of thine oirti etemilif. 

Tlifi Heatinih uheel and mar and fe<irle«K roam, 
The liirrmy pi'lrel (?««/(»« throwjh the /oani ; 
The miffhty hiHows henre, the Ifrnpettn riMtr, 
TVif proud irore^ break along the sounding fhore 
Awl chant the xotig of frefdom- evermore .' 

II. 

Ai'lhitr and God of Jreedo^n, Uioit dvd plant 

hi 'lyry breaal a hnffiwj to he Jree. 

Thnii to the patriot's arm dost courage give 

T'l l"itl!e with <yppres^on and to strike 

The tjrant down ; to break the eaptlre'a chain. 

Thon dost inijiirc the love of libert>j 

That brooks no priestly bondage of the i>oid 

II'ft/VA dares forbid the mlud of man to ejplore 

Thi/ rrist domain unfettered ; tyranny 

That in a cage would prison winged thought, 

Oi flip her wings le-A she should fly too far. 
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hit^incl mtk strength of thdr high parentage. 
Nor lomddgl thou Artre us hou> in ahjcri fair 
Anil faint, rductant homage to thee pay. 
Wrung from us liy ti' erjiowering mnjejiti/. 
Woitliht tliou ftoi hare us soim of God, free-bom, 
Free like ihysrif, as wr thine inuuje beai-f 
Dn»t thou not colt ii.n lo high eiilf.rjiri 
T<i muster earth and urn and seiiht Ihr heavenn ; 
To hroo.der cmiijuexl, nohUr victiiriei ; 
To gnaler triumph of self gnvemiiunit ; 
To ihare thy toondroiui thoughts ond iralk 
thecT 

By twe offnrdow 
Oar pilgriiu Falhr. 

Obit I 
Here lung the;/ tolled oikI prayed, 
Herr defp fouwlatuynd laUl, 
ffrrr thnj n Htronghiild nuiiU 

F'.r Libert./. 

For Liberty they fought, 

And with their life-blood bought 

Our native Umd ; 
Where now in pence we dwell, 
Lmv grnmf mounds still tell 
Where many a hero fell 

With sword in hand. 



Strong Saj:on, Freeilom's heir, 
Fiiremiisl to do and dare, 

T^eadcr of men ; 
Brave Teuton, Norseman bold 
Fvm fastnesses of cold 
Whence stormed the Viking old 

Grim dragon ikn ; 



Led by thiU noble band, 
MWions from every land 

Have hither come. 
For so)m ejalted end. 
Doth Gml HU children send. 
And here all stations Mend 

In imr fair home. 



Warm-hearted Cell, and Hun 
Of acarthg hue, blithe stm 

Of Italy ; 
Lone Hebrcu!, exile worn, 
Caet out with stripes and *com — 
All seek this bkused bourtf 

Of liberty ! 



SPIRIT OF FREEDOM 



From Orient's dark domain, 
Armenia's tears and pain, 

With one accirrd 
Rejoicing pUgrima go 
And, streaming we.ntmard, flow 
Where hope't high brncoim glow, 

Led by Ike Lord. 



Here wHl the Lord make plain 
Things nien have sought in vain 

Since time's first morn; 
Called Jorth by Freedom's might, 
Here first shall see. the light 
Vaj<l jiou-er' for man and right, 

As yet unborn. 



From Ethiiyjiia's gloom 
To slavery' « hopeless doom 

The negro came; 
But lo ! a mighty voice, 
'Mid Mood and battle-noise, 
Bad« even the slare rejoice 

In. Freedom's nnnie. 



Ho, J'rcemen! watch ye well. 
Let no liaxc Iruitm- sell 

Freeilinn for gold. ; 
Gift of the Lord of Love, 
Sent from the heavens above, 
Strong eagle, gentle dove. 

At f.nc bcl-utd ! 



The Red Man, in despair, 
Fled to hi» mountain lair 

And forest vihl; 
Anon aeeet Liberty 
Invites him to her knee 
And bids him, loo, be free. 

Her nnlire child ! 

How oft, by tyrant" driven 
Hare these in battle striven 

For kingly pride ! 
Now cools their hostile blood. 
Now for the annmon good, 
In free.iloni's brotherhood, 

Stand, they allied. 

Xo'irishcd by Freedom, here 
Shiill a new race appear, 

I'Vom many, one; 
Beneath her ample shield, 
Vpon this wide-spread _field. 
Shall ancient strifes be healed — 

New life begun. 
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IV. 
In Ott titaitlc Mriiifijle ytl in be. 
Whfii right and liyhl a»d hunuu, lll»r(;, 
Wiih jHiwiTM iif i/rerd tind Itfrnniii) en<fit<je 
In iiuirtnl eiiinluif, final witr U> Kuye — 
A tcjrld-wiile Mruifijlf rtnnliiij on njniet' 
In iiiiiiii/ II ireikuiij land and hmgintf rurf, — 
Ml/ ni'iiilrii, dn l/uiu iiutke n rnhanl fiiihl 
Awl J'lr t/ir i/fii/ilc'ii raifX put fiirlh ihij mii/ht .' 
And iiifii/ lite Lord of Hnntji vh<i amilc tlire /rrc 
Mtitr thte, gratt r/itarduiii nj liherfi/, 
7W Iftut ihe iiatwtw, twirehing in tlit van, 
The iriiArtr fUampiatt nJ the right* tif maii — 
Arm ihef iiilh li'jhl, aiul wilh immortal fire 
Thhw 'lUtif* keep aflauu, thif heart itu^in 
I^M r/tiaituiiii^tid hf. etiunted liHla worth. 
AmI Fffeilfrm. throttled, prri.h fmi., ihr mrrh ' 



y. 

O manl Freeibm, m-t,i h.i* lorrd thrr /■,.•;!, 
Ax'f l"->:t /■'/»■ (/*«' 111' jifrrMiiiM hlioid hi- ^l,-.l. 
In tliut thij nfir-/nuntl home for ere r dwell ; 
Thj/fflf an tnnjiS nhme, Jidl-puiuiplicd 



Oli/ircioiii'u III dt-rfiiiii, >ld unnt'/M tit rigfttf 
Tin- ivtuk (o [laard and hofii^ lailoUl J 
Iliifie Iff hmrr ntarti/iii and itf imtrHtta j 
Who died rrjoiciity that ihim middnt i 
Hiijie fur thf time U> rtini<, tfmt brighter | 
M'hai Ih'iii -halt hlexitinii bear tn etirj/ ] 
r.ll inni .I'l imre their frlUm:, ^hatt I 



Fiiim ttrwjgVmg C'libri tnimiiled in AcT"] 
Fmm Greece irherr lirnre Lermidas qUj 
Sirtrtled frim «tctp hy Ihe intoler 
Of Crete hdrrignered by t/ie , 
KuriifHt, «hauielem, hiirloting writh XkH 
Wiikr rincr. ngain tn face it' enrhriming /i 
And »l.ir the ihigginh pidie^ of the icortdl 
Iroin tuni: ArmmiiCs meweaere infernal, 
HiheriiCi' huprlet^ fastnesses of rotd. 
And far-riff; ocean girdled Philippine*— 
Freedom, hear th;/ martyrs cry to thai 
The flyinij rnmiir of thy coming pmerr 
Affriyhlf the tyrant hearing thy grmt ivmi 
Wliile glimmering hope lights many a y^t^^l 



I thij 1 



I! splcmlnr in, th^ weMern ^Jj/ 





HOW 



CHEN the U. S. S. yf.<i"/«— formerly the 
A'jWftrm/, of llie Brazilian Navy^left Rio 
on her way t(» American waters, ahe was 
nun us her battery of fighting frtmsi, nnd with no 
ri;<)r«? power of f'ffense or defense than an orean 
'ii'Mmer. Rear Admiral Walkor remarked of 

Tlie l{"_ff'nlii, now making her way north, is 
'ike t\. Vmlldng without teeth — formidable in ap- 
1*11 ranee, but uiwble to bile." 

'^*> naval men Ibrco prime factors are necessary 
111 tliG make-up of an eHicient warship— namely: 
a sla.,(^.|j jmj]^ f^j^, spggji^ ji[,j a powerful battery 
gxiHs. Without either of these a man-ot-war 



A WARSHIP'S BATTERY. 



I.S PLACED AND WORKED. 
KENKY HARRISON I.KWIS, 



nance of a coast fortification. In plain truth, a 
ship itself is merely a platform for the battery. 
Its Htanchnesa is necessary to the formation of a 
stable foundation, and speed is requisite tor the 
swift conveyance of the guns to the place where 
they are neeiled. 

A warship relies upon her engines for her mo- 
tive power, hut it is generally to her guna that 
she owes her life. To [he average American, who 
is more or less familiar with the ontward appear- 
ance of his nation's war vessels, the batteries 
carried and the manner in which Ibey are worked 
is an unknown quantity. 

The list of naval guns inclutles a nnuibiLr 

''nil J ^Q^ he considered complete; and not the grouped under three headings : the Rmall arin.'i, 

l^^ast in value is the last item. Modern guns the secondary battery, and the main battery. 

'"^^^ l>liic"^J, and of greiit penetrative power, are The guns range in size from the Lee ritle, with a 

** essential to a battleship or cruiser as the ord- calibre of .230 of an inch, to the enornion* 
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breech-loading rifled cannon, with a calibre of 
13 full inches. Between these will be found the 
one, three and six pounders, and the three, four, 
five, six, eight, ten and twelve inch guns. The 
fir^t seven of these use projectiles put up in one 
piece like the ordinary central-fire revolver cart- 
ridge, but of course much larger. This type is 
called rapid-firers. 

The others — the eight, ten, twelve and thirteen 
inch guns — are slow-firing, the projectile being 
entirely separated from the charge of powder, 
thereby necessitating double hamiling. In guns 
having a calibre of six inches or less, the breech 
mechanism, which has to be opened and closed 
each time the piece is fired, is made light in 
weight, and can therefore be manipulated rap- 
idly by hand ; while in the guns of greater cali- 
bre the breech mechanism is so heavy that con- 
siderable time is reijiiired in operating. In the 
ten, twelve and thirteen inch guns, the breech- 
block itself is so heavy thai machinery has to be 
. used to open and close it. 

In arranging the liattery of a battleship like 



the Lidiana and Massachmelli, care must be taken 
to include guns of different types. For instance, 
the Inilinna. if armed only with four thirteen- 
inch gnns, would not be able to put up the fight 
she could under the present arrangements. The 
thirteen-incb gun, owing to the length of time 
rojuired to get the ammunition from the maga- 
zine on a carriage, and to and up the armor-proof 
passage, cannot be fired, under service conditions, 
more than four or five times an hour. 

In these unchivalrous days an enemy could 
not he expected to wait so long between shots ; 
so, to keep the ball rolling, eight eight-inch and 
four six-inch guns are added to the battery, the 
latter being capable of pouring out one hundred 
and twenty hundred - ]»ound projectiles each 
minute. As each has an energy of 3,200 foot 
tons and a penetrative power of 11^ inches of 
steel, it will l)o easily seen that they are needed 
on our battleships. By the term foot-ton is 
meant that there is stored up in the projectile, 
imparted to it by the explosion of the powder, a 
force that would raise a certain number of Ions 
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(3,200 iD the six-inch gun) one foot high in one 
second of time. This scale is used in computing 
the power of all naval guns in this country. 

The placing of a warship's battery has been a 
subject of controversy for years. Each country 
has its own ideas, and in nothing is there so 
much difference between the vessels of the vari- 
ous nations as in the arrangement of the guns. 
Since the inauguration of the neiv navy ihe 
United States have made radical changes in this 
matter, probably the greatest being the construc- 
tion of double-story turrets on the vessels of the 
Alabama class. This plan consists of placing 
two thirteen-inch guns in the lower part of a 
double turret and two eight- inch guns in the 
upper portion. The advantage claimed is the 
centralizing of fire and better opportunities for 
armament. 

Until the introduction of Ericsson's Mimilor 
the arrangement of a warship's battery was lim- 
ited to broadside, forward and stern fire. The 
guns were placed in rows along each side of the 
deck, with the muzzles projecting through square 
holes cut in the bulwarks. The range fore and 
aft was necessarily restricted, and it was only by 
yawing the ship that a broadside could be fired. 
Compare the crude system of those days with 
Ihe scientific disposition of the guns on the 
Indiana, for instance. 

Her four thirteen-inch guns arc placed iu bar- 
bette turrets forward and aft, covering between 
them every point of the compass. The eight eigbt- 
inch guns are arranged in smaller turrets, two 
on each side, widely apart, and high enough to 
fire over the thirteen-inch turrets, having a train 
of fourteen degrees across the fore and aft line ; 
the four six-inch guns are in armored casemates 
on the main deck at the outboard angles of the 
superstructure, and the thirty smaller rapid 
firers are scattered about to the best advantage. 
It is possible to so train the heavier guns that a 
terribly destructive fire can be concentrated on 
any given point, and that without changing the 
coarse of the vessel. 

In describing the battery of a battleship it is 
well to commence with the one, two and three- 
pouoders, which take their name from the weight 
of their projectile. These guns are placed in the 
fighting tops, along the top of the superstruc- 
ture and on all high platforms conmianding a 
good range of the enemy's decks. They are now 
manned by the marine guard, which in the old 
navy was employed solely in sbarpshooting and 
as infantry in landing parties. 

The ammunition used in the rapid firing guns 
IB fixed — that isi put up in the form of a car- 




tridge. This cartridge is in four parts, the shell 
containing the powder, the powder itself, the 
fuse and the projectile. The shell is a metal 
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cylinder similar to that used in the ordinary 
revolver. The powder h peculiar in appearance, 
being in grains a little larger round than a. lead 
pencil, rial at each end, about threft-nuarfors of 
Itn inch long, with channels runnin;: longitudin- 
ally tlirnuph it for the purpose of giving tlic 
igniting Hame a large surface to consume, thus 
insuring more rapid cumhustion. 

The shell is filled tu within an inch of the 
brirn wilh powder, a little cxocls-ior is packed 
down upon it, and the base i)f the projectile is 
Iorce<l into the top of the shell till if is backed 
against the [lowder, where it is made fast by 
compression. I'rojectik-s aro of two kinds, 
arnior-piereing and common. The former is 
made of a very highly teinpered steel, and is 
filled with a high explosive. The common pni- 
jeutilo is used in firing on a comparatively ex- 
posed point where no penetration is necessary. 
These one, three and eix-pounders are very rapiil 
guns, it being possible to discharge one hundred 
founds a minute when well served. 

The fuse used in exploding these shells, which 
if the same employed in all projectiles, is quite 
interesting. When the gun is tired the projectile 



is hurled frnin the shell, whicb remains in the 
breech. The shock breaks a wire which, previ- 
ous to discharge, holds a plunger in place in the 
inferior of the proje<:tile. As the projectile trav- 
els through the air the plunger is free, and when 
it strikes against an object, such as the side of a 
ship, the plunger recoils against a small percus- 
sion cap. The sj.ark from this ignites the pow- 
der in the projectile, exploding it with great 
force. 

The vidiie of the one, three and six pounders 
is thornughly reeugnizcd by naval experts. The 
rapidity and comparatively small expense of their 
fire makes it imssiMe 1" send a perfect shower 
of projectiles on tbciUH'k of an enemy's ship, 
killins and maiming and wrecking everybody and 
everytiiini: not protected by armor. They are 
absolutely invaluable in case of an attack by tor- 
pedo lioais. The latter move so rapidly that it 
would be almost impopsiMe to stop them with 
the lai^e. slow-liring guns. \ few three and six 
pounders, well manned, will elTectually keep a 
torpedo boat away fnun a battleship. 

The three, four, live and six inch guns should 
be classi'd with the smaller rnpid-firers, as they 
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are handled in the same manner. The three- 
inch ia constructed for use ashore, and is gener- 
ally mounted iis a hoivituer. The four-inch gun 
fires a jmijectile weighing thirty-three pounds, 
the weight of the chjirj;e being about sixteen 
pounds. The penetrative force of tlie armor- 
piercing projectile is seven inches of liigh-gradc 
steel. The gun itself weighs about 3,400 pounds. 

The five and si.\ incli guns resemble ttie four- 
inch in many particulars. They are rapid-firers, 
and are worthed by the same method. The pro- 
jectile for the five-inch weighs sixty pounds, and 
thirty-two pounds are needetl to impel it. The 
six -inch gun weighs seven tons, and, with a 
charge of powder weighing fifty pounds, sends 
its hundred-pound projectile six miles at a ve- 
locity of 2,000 feet a second. 

All these guns use two kinds of powder — that 
already described, and another class known as 
smokeless powder. The latter looks like glue, 
and it comes in strips from four to fifteen inches 
in length, three-quarters of an inch wide, and a 
little thicker than an ordinary visiting card. The 
strii>s are made in tight bundles which will 
about fill the shell. Smokeless powder gives 



slightly more speed and energy than the ordi- 
nary kind, and is accompanied by a mud) 
sharper report when fired. The discharge coniea 
with a Hash at the muzzle, but no smoke. On a 
bright day a greenish tint, caused by the genera- 
tion of ehlorine gas, can be noticed. 

To the average layman a secondary battery — 
that already described — is of secondary import- 
ance, as seen from a spectacular point of view. 
It is to the monster thirteen-inch gun, or to the 
twelve or ten inch guns that the visitors to our 
warshijis flock. Even the eight-inch, with its 
length of twenty feet, attracts a goodly share of 
attention. The fact that the battleshi|is carrj' 
eight of these in their batteries, and that the 
combined eight can hurl a ton of solid steel eight 
miles and penetrate fifteen and a half Inches of 
armor, make them objects worth studying. 

The eight-inch gun is capable of being fired 
every ten seconds ; but such rapidity is danger- 
ous, and three shots a minute is considered the 
proper thing. In this gun the projectile is sep- 
arated from the powder, and, owing to its weight, 
is generally handled from the magazine to the 
gun-breech by hydraulic, pneumatic or electric 
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power. In loading the slow-firing guns, such as 
the eight, ten, twelve and thirteen- inch, the pro- 
jectile is lifted to the breech by power, placed in 
the chamber, and on that smooth surface is 
pushed up the bore by means of a rammer till it 
reaches tjie riHing, when it will go no further 
until it is fired ; then the powder is put in be- 
hind it, the breech is shut and locked, and the 
gun is discharged. 

The powder used in the guns of the main bat- 
tery is in the form of hexagonal grains, weighing 
eleven to the pound. Each "grain" lias a hole 



provided. The cruisers and smaller vessels are 
equipped with the eight, Bix and four-inch, ac- 
cording to size. 

As stated before, the largest gun in the service 
is the thirteen-inch. It ia before such a stupen- 
dous piece of ordnance as this that the average 
citizen stands jn amazement. It is hard for him 
to realize that such a monster can be handled 
and fired from a floating platform. Thirty -three 
feet in length, it weighs nearly seventy tons, 
and, with a quarter of a ton of powder, hurls a 
steel projectile weighing more than half a ton — 




running through it, and is strung on a piece of 
cord like beads. A number of those strings are 
bunched together and covered with cheesecloth, 
thus forming a charge. 

In the naval service the classification of a war- 
ship is determined to a certain extent by the 
size and power of her guns. For the largest bat- 
tleshifs, such as the Indianii, Ore;;i/n and J/a*^- 
chvgtitu, the great thirteen-inch guns were de- 
signed. For ships of the Imrn class twelve-inch 
guns were considered sufficient, and for seeond- 
clftss battleships, like the Texas and the ill-fated 
Maine, a main battery of four ten-inch guns is 



the same that helped sink Cervera'e fleet at 
Santiago — a distance of twelve miles. 

It is no child's play to manage thia Titan. 
Powerful machinery is needed to train and load 
it, and the cost of firing is appalling to contem- 
plate. W'lwn you consider the weight of the pow- 
der alone, and the fact that it is worth thirty-five 
cents a pound, you will realize that a nation at war 
must have money for combustion. The charge 
is valued at S17o, the projectile $350, and ^e 
wear and tear to the gun of each shot tSOO, 
making a total of $825. When the Indiana fires 
all her guns Uncle Sam is out about $6,000. 
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In manning the batteries on a vessel of war 
twelve men are allotted to every gun with the 
exception of the ten, twelve and thirteen inch, 
mounted in turrets. In the latter case, the guns 
being mounted in pairs, twelve men are divided 
between them. Each man has a certain duty to 
perform, and, under tbe thorough system of 
drilling in the United States Navy, lie is gener- 
ally letter-perfect in his work. The six men of the 
thirteen-inch crew are designated as follows : cap- 
tain, first plugman and sponger, second plugman 
and sponger, liftman, return-lever man, trainer. 

The duty tf the captain is to exercise a gen- 
eral supervision over the crew and to handle the 
hydraulic rammer. The first phigman and 
sponger baa his station at the rear end of tbe 
plug platform, and the second plugman and 
-(■ongcr at tbe front end of tbe plug platform. 
H V tbe plug is meant the piece of stoel used to 
i:>.ise tlie breecb. The liftman attends to the 
lift-iever, the return-lever man to the return- 
lever, and the trainer turns bis attention to the 
lever controlling tbe hydraulic training gear. In 
drill nnrl in action everything runs like ciock- 

■ ■rk, each man seeming a component part of an 
L fntricute piece of mechanism. 



The great guns arc aimed by means of "range 
finders" — instruments invented by naval officers 
tor the purpose of divining the range of an ene- 
my. One used to a considerable extent in tbe - 
service consists of two telescopes, placed one at 
each end of a base line (some measured length 
of the vessel). These telescopes are directed 
upon the target, the distance of which deter- 
mines the angle between tbeir axes, thereby 
varying the resistance of two conducting bod- 
ies, and causing the defiection of a galvano- 
meter, which is graduated in yards, so that 
the distance may be read off directly. The 
working of tbis finder is so simple that en- 
listed members of the crew are sometimes sta- 
tioned at it. 

From the foregoing the reader can easily un- 
derstand that |)lacing and fighting the battery of 
a modern man-of-war is a science in itself. It is 
a. mistake to ituagino that all is smooth sailing 
and perpetual holidays in Uncle Sam's Navy. 
In fact, the naval officer of the present day must 
embody in himself the learning of a college pro- 
fessor, the scientific skill of an expert, the court- 
esy of a Brummel, and the dash and bravery of 
a D'Artignan. 
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THE JOHXSOX ISLAND CONSPIRACY. 

AN KI'ISOUK OK [HE CIVIl. WAR- 



l!v KRI-.l'KKICK 11 

THE recent deatli ot ].eoiiar<I ]i. Juhiis<.n. of 
Sandusky, Ohio, recalls to tiiiiid a tlirill- 
ing chapter in the War of tiic lU'lKjllinn. 
As the owner of Johnson's Islam!, made fa(nr,iis 
as a prison tor Confederate officers, his name has 
become inseparably connected witli the history 
of his country. With fifteen hunched to three 
thousand or more men — the ilower of Southern 
chivalry, the professional gentlemen and the rich 
j)lanter8 of the seceding .States — inside its tall 
stockades ; witli its 
wooded shores rising 
in clean-cut outline 
from the center of 
Saadusky Bay, the 
^reen waters of Lake 
Erie stretching far be- 
yond the line of vi- 
sion, and the bustling 
little city unfolding in 
the distance like the 
perspective of a pano- 
rama — Johnson's Isl- 
and was then pictur- 
esque and beautiful. 
Although Mhorn ot 
many of its trecp, it 
still . retains much of 
its natural freshness, 
and delights the eye 
with its restful seclu- 
sion and air of peace 
and qniet. Hut there 
is a sense of loneli- 
ness, a sadness sur- 
rounding it all. The 
Vol. XLVI.-22. 




pebbly beach looks inhospitable and desi>latc. 
The bloekiiouses are in ruins, and the earthen 
embankments of the two forts are all that re- 
main ot tlie strongholds where heavy ord- 
nance were onci> jilanted. The stone powder 
magazine is cracked and falling into decay ; the 
olrl church is a shambling wreck, :uid the offi- 
cers' (juartei-s, now used for cattle sheds, will 
S'Mjn he gone. In a few years not a vestige o( 
the prison will remain, and only the unpreten- 
tious graveyard on the 
high knoll toward the 
south, with the white 
tonilistoncs marking 
the last resting places 
of those whri died in 
an enemy's land, will 
be there as a memo- 
rial of the hitter strife 
waged between the 
brothers of the North 
and South. 

There is a jiieture 
that arises before my 
eyes lo-iiay, and I 
again plainly .see the 
onlcrly rows <)f the 
liltle houses assigned 
to the Conferlerates. 
In front of the cot- 
tages are small beds 
of j^hells neatly ar- 
ranged in1() i>retty de- 
signs of stars and 
circles and Hnwers. 
."^eated before the low 
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tlicrc, 1111(1 tluit it was the scene 
of uiio of the iiiofit sensation:)] 
]>lot8 of the Ci\'il W'lir. 

While the North was restin}< 
in fancicil security, the prisonerK 
on Johnson's Island were jia- 
ticntly waiting for the signal that 
mt'iintlihertylotheni^ — that meant 
the striking of a stupendous blow 
by their friends of the South ; the 
capture of the man-of-war Afkhi' 
'imi : the throwing open of the 
prison gates at Camp Douglas. 
near Chicago, where 8,000 Con- 
federates were confined ; the re- 
lease at Camp Chase, near Co- 
lumbus, of S,00n more, and of 
about 4,000 at Cam[j Morton, 
near Indianapolis. Attacks oil 
these places were to be made 
KKi-Kmi.:.Eii mciH TUK i.iimiNAi. iiHiwiso Bi "■■ A. BISHOP. simultaneously. Upon the caji- 

doors are beardotl men industriously carving ture of the .l/iV/i/'/"" the 3,200 ofiicers on the 
rings and watch-charms from pieces ot colored island, all of whom liad been secretly supplied 
stone picked up alun« the beach. Tlicy smile with revolvers, were to overpower the 600 
when children are among the visitors, and i>rofrcr i'liioii soldiers on guard, and, under cover of 
them the little trinkets that have been skillfully the guns of the warship, make their escape, coni- 
wrought with the rude knives. inand the 20,0(X) liberated Confederates, and 
Long years have s|)anned a chasm that seemed with this powerful army sweep the unprotected 
impassable. The evil passions of llic past have Nortliern .Sfates acn.>s3 the entire breadth, cany- 
been blotted nut, ami the reconstructed Union in<{ death and desolation in their sway. At the 
has joined the hands that were parted and ee- same time lieneral i'-arly was to b^in his attack 
menli.-d the friendships tJiat were broken. The upon AVashington, rendering it impossible to 
little island is now the scene ot happy reunions, send troops to the assistance of the North. 




Krum every fState the veterans come, and again 
the bine and gray commingle. They retell the 
deeds of field and camp-fire ; they renew the 
pledges of good t'omradeship, and proelaini a 
connnon teally to the 
u]<l Hagthatstill Jloats 
over them all. 

The historians have 
neglected the storv ot 
.Iohn^..n's Island.' Tt 



The time was well chosen fortius gigantic con- 
spiracy. It was in the year 18()4, when the 
Northern IVniocraUi, dissatisfied and threaten- 
ing, were about t',) declare, in national conven. 



oil lev 



■ )ninds of the 
generation, and 
as niii' looks liver the 
peaceful isle to-<hiv, 
as it lies in the pretlv 
land-locked l.;iy, lie 
can scarcely idealize 
that it was once jhmi- 
pled with troops, tliat 
the bravest leaders of 
the Sonthern armies 
were im])risoned 
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tion, that the war was a failure. The North waa 
teeming with discontents, anil Canada was over- 
flowing with sympathizers with the South. It 
was the original intention to strike the blow dur- 
ing the session of the Democratic convention in 
Chicago, where 4,000 Confederates were waiting 
for instructions. General Early postponed his 
attack on the Capital, which disarranged tlic 
plans in the West ; and this delay, together with 
the miscarriage of the plot at .Johnson's Island, 
saved the North. 

Sandusky, the theater of these stirring events, 
was a thriving town full of business and life. 
Its importance had been greatly in- 
creaHed sinci' the establishment by tlie 
Governinoiit of a military prison on 
Johnson's Island. In its original state 
the island was covered with a heavy 
growth of oaks, and was a favorite 
resort with the Indians. It was for- 
merly owned by a man named Bull, 
and was then known as Bull's Island, 
and was the site of the old custom 
house of the port. Mr. Johnson pur- 
chased the property in 1852, and rented 
it to the Government in ISfil ns a 



September 7th, 1865, by order of the War De- 
partment. The Government at that time en- 
deavored to purchase the island for the purpose 
of establishing a permanent military post there, 
but Mr. Johnson declined to dispose of it. At 
the time of his death be was still in possession 
of the greater jiart of it, having only recently 
sold fifty acres to the Fifth Regiment, Ohio Na- 
tional Guard, to bo used as a camping ground. 

One of the sad reminders of those dark days is 
the little cemetery on the south shore, where 206 
Confe<lerat('S were buried. Twenty of the bodies 
have been removed, and many others, doubtless, 




depot for Confwierate prismiers, Comiiany A, 
Hoffman Battalion, taking possession January 
1st, 1862. Com[>iinies B, and D were shortly 
after fid ded, and in 186:^ si.N niorc, idl known as 
the One Hundred and Twenty-eightli Regiment, 
0. V. I. The first prisoners were taken there in 
April, 1862, and the prison was eventually used 
almost eiclusively tor t'onfedfrate ollicers, the 
cumber varying from 2,0IH) to i),20l). During 
the full period of its occu|ianoy about 1-!),'X)0 
prisoneta were confined there, nearly all of 
whom were at one time or another exchanged. 
The last prisoners were sent to Fort Lafayette, 



would bo taken 
away if ri.'lativcs 
knv'w Ibat the 
missing ones were 
resting there. For 
many years the 
graves were 
ked only with 
rude wooden 
hcadiioards, formed of rough planks upon 
which inscriiitions had been carved with jack- ^ 
knives liy the comnidcs of tlic dead Con- 
fetlerati's. The letters wure skillfully engraved, 
and usually gave the name, rank, and dates of 
liirth and of doaiJi of tlie deceased. In fact, these 
records were the chief authority from which the 
official list was afterward compiled. Not lI^ng 
ago a party of journalists fnim Georgia visited 
the cemetery and were impressed with the fact 
that the place was fast falling into decay. De- 
termined to rescue from oblivion the identity of 
their soldier dead, upon their return biaw-vi 'Cc^'i 
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ncwsi>ai»et men raise*! Ijy ]>opiilar subi^cTi|)tii)n 
in the Suiitli enoiigli money to defray tlio ex- 
pense of treeting a marble tomlistonc at Ihc 
liead of eauli grave. Only a ftw of the original 
woollen headl.ioarOs are now in existence, anil 
these are jireeerved as i^oiivcnirs of the love tiiat 
the Soiitlieni soldiers hore for llieir dead friends. 
In onier that tlic situation ahoiit to be de- 
scribed may be clear, the tojjography of .Johnson's 
Island must lie nn<lerstooil. The island is one 
mile in lonf^th and half a mile in breadth, risi'ij 
fifty feet above the lake level, and contains -SIX) 
acres. It is located at the nioiitb of Sandusky Bay, 
overlooking Lake Krie, and is an ideal spot, on 



it eiieceeded, might have changed the entire for- 
tunes of ivar. 

The per.soii who took the most active part in 
ihiri carefully planni^l plot was MajorC. H. Colo, 
a man of undoubted bravery, remarkable cool- 
ness, and undaunted nerve and courage. He 
was of medium heifrbt, stockily built, and his 
frame was well knit and muscular. His eyes 
were gray, keen and cold. He looked untiincli- 
ingly into another's face, and his whole de- 
meanor indicated firmness and daring. An esti- 
mate of his reckless character and bravery may 
he formed when an incident that occurred 
shortly after his capture is cited. He liad been 
arraigned before Major 
(icncrals Dix, Heintzel- 
man and Hitchcock, 
and on his way to the 
deck attempted to drop 
ft lighted cigar into the 
powder magazine of the 
ship, and blow up all 
on board, himself Id- 
cluded. This was the 




account of the protec- 
tion afforded, for a 
prison, Surrounding 
the grounds were sto' 
ades twelve feet hi; 
surmounted with plat- 
forms wpoii ivhidi sen- 
tinels kept guard day * "'" "^ ht-ln-ka^ 
and niglit. Sandiu^'ky lies to the east a distance 
of three miles. West and south are broad 
slri'tches of tlie bay, while ti. the north the lake 
reaches away for a distance .if lifty miles. Two 
fortresses formed <if earth siiiijiorlcd heavy can- 
non that conimandctl a sweep of the entire sur- 
roundings, and the man-of-war .1/;.-/.'>(,( patr.dlci 
the waters in the immediate vicinity, ever on the 
ali'it for the slightest indications of an uprising. 
. ■\Vith this feeling of strength tlie th.)uglit of an 
invasion from the encnjy never entered tin; 
minds of the Federal troops stationed on the 
island until they were awakened to a realizing 
sense of their danger by the discovery, in the 
i)tc]i of lime, of a daring conBiuracy which, had 



loni .lacob Thomson liad selected to fire 
iiing gun in the great wnspiracy. 
Major Cole bad a good record in the Southern 
army. He was a member of the Fifth Ten- 
nessee (.■ontcilerale Itcgiment, of which his 
brother was colonel. Called to Kichmond he 
was assigned t<i the secret service, with orders 
to report t<i Thomi>son. who was formerly Secre- 
tary iif the Interior under liuchanan, but at that 
time a trusted Confo.lerate leader with head- 
ipiarters in Canada. Tbe connnand of the De- 
partment of the Ohio, with headquarters at 
Sandusky, was given C.jle, Major Tliomos 
Hinds, afterward a judge in Bowling Green, 
Kentucky, was in command in Illinois, and 6ta- 
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tioned in Chicago. In- 
diana WU8 assigned to 
Major Castleman, with 
heailquartcrs in Cen- 



tnihn 



At each 



of 



these places tlierc were 
Northern alHes wciik- 
ing in conjunction 
with the ('onfederiUcf-. 
It had hecii ]i1ai)ne<l 
to make tlie attacki< 
on Johnson'^ Island 
and Camps Douglas, 
Chase and Morton 
simultaneously on 
Monday, September 
19th, 1864. Colo's 

part was to capture the warship Mkhhimi, 
under cover of her guns release the ofliceri 
the island, cut all telegraph wires, sei/.e a li 
run down to Columbus, help liberate tin 
ern soldiers confined in Camp Cbuse, return to 
Sandusky and establish temporary headfjuiirlers 
of the Confederate De[)artment of tliu Nortlnvi\--l. 
Oeneral Trimble, of Maryland, who was rankinj; 
Confederate officer on .Jolnison's Islantl, was to 
have been made coinmander-in-chiof of the new 
department Major Hinds, in addition to attack- 
ing Camp Douglas, was instructed to capture 
one of the iron steamers that i-an between (Irand 
Haven and Milwaukee. 

Major Cole made his preparations systematie- 




kiulh- 



ally and skillfully. His first move was to estab- 
lish liimself at Siuidusky under the guise of a 
wealthy oil speculator of Titnsville, I'a., organiz- 
ing the Jloniit Hope Oil Company, with Judge 
Fihnore, of liuffalii, as jiresident, and himself as 
secretary. Jacob Thompson is said to have paid 
over to Cole $60,OI)() in gold, part of which was 
ilcposited in a bank at Sandusky to the major's 
irredit. .Xccounts were also opened in Phila- 
delphia and Helniont, X. Y,, in the name of 
John neU. Having tuch a comfortable bank 
account Cole at once took rank as a substantial 
business man. He had [ileasant apartments in 
the West House, gave fine dinners, was affable 
and jovial, and it was not long before he became 
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a general favorite. To the officers of the-)/(W*i- 
yan, whom he assiduously courted, he strove to 
make himself especially agreeable. Tliey were 
always welcome guest.s at hia banquets. The 
wine he served them was the finest to be had, 
and his cigars were of the choicest brands. He 
was a good story teller ; his conversation was 
spriglitly and amusing ; his wit was spontane- 
ous ; hiw money was free as water. He was an 
ideal companion, and the result which he had 
cunningly contrived, was to give him full access 
to the man-of-war he had so adroitly planned to 
capture. In fact he was in such good favor that 
he succeeded in having two Confederates en- 
rolled as seame> on board the Mkhi<jan, and 
ten men enlisted as Union soldiers and stationed 
for duty on Johnson's Island. 

Associated with Major Cole was John Yates 
Beall, a man whose bravery was unquestioned 
and whose fidelity to the Southern cause was 
sincere and heartfelt. He was born in West 
Virginia, was a graduate of college, possessed of 
a bright intellect, and qualified in every way to 
command respect and admiration. He had been 
the owner of a large plantation in Jefferson 
County in his native State, and at the time 
the war broke out was estimated to be worth 
«2,000,000. At the call of his country to arms 
he gave up everything, organized Company 
G, Second West Vii^inia Infantry, afterward a 
part of the celebrated "Stonewall Brigade," and 
went to the front. Later on he became Cole's 
second officer and was one ot the most energetic 
men in the secret service. 

An English woman, known as Annie Davis, 
also played an important part in these opera- 
tions. She was an ardent sympathizer with the 
Southern cause, and applied to Thompson for 
some assignment whereby she could prove her 
loyalty and usefulness. At first he was suspi- 




cious of her, but she was so persistent that he 
finally allowed her to act as messenger between 
himself and Cole. In this capacity she devel- 
oped such faithfulness and tact that she soon be- 
came one of the most trusted members of the 
inner circle. She was a handsome woman, of 
shapely form and snapping, coal-black eyes. Her 
dark, curling hair was worn short that she might 
readily adopt a masculine disguise, and she was 
as versatile in the number of characters that she 
assumed as she was quick witted in extricating 
herself and friends from trying situations. On 
one occasion she had been sent to Richmond 
with important dispatches from Sandusky, She 
had joined Major Cole in Washington, and they 
bad proceeded to New York, where, in the par- 
lor of the St. Nicholas Hotel they met two Fed- 
eral officers, accompanied by their wives. Miss 
Davis recognized the ladies as old schoolmates, 
and introduced Major Cole as her cousin. Later 
in the day Cole was arrested by the provoet 
guard on the charge of being a Confederate spy. 
No dispatches nor incriminating papers were 
found on his person, but it was still deemed ad- 
visaVjle to hold him on suspicion. On being 
taken to prison the first thought that flashed 
across his mind was that Annie Davis had be- 
trayeil him. He soon learned, however, the 
great injustice ho had done her, for upon becom- 
ing apprised ot the situation she immediately 
went to her friends and pleaded for his release. 

" He is not my cousin," she said, with tears 
in her eyei^. " I told you wrong. He is my 
husband, ^[y father opposed tiie marriage and 
we eloped. Hajor Cole is not a Southern spy, 
but an oil operator living in Sandusky." 

So well did she present her case that her 

former schoolmates induced their husbands to 

call on General Dix and secure Cole's release. 

When the major entered the hotel he was met 

by Annie Davis, who, 

in the presence of her 

friends, threw her 

arms around his neck 

and cried, "Oh, my 

husband, my dear 

husband !" 

Utterly at a loss to 
understand her mean- 
ing, yet trained to 
evince no surprise -at 
any sudden turn 
events might take, 
Cole returned her 
greetings of affection. 
When alone he asked 
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(or an exfilanation, and when given 
the woman added, " I am net your 
wife, but I shall he when you tread 
the deck of the Mirhiijan as her cap- 
tor. ' ' 

No )ess intrepid and fearless than 
the daring co-workers whom he had 
employed was Jacob Thompson hiin- 
Belf, There was no pnjject too haz- 




ardous fur him to undertake, no risk 
that he was not willing to assunii? 
personally. 

While Major Cole was in his mom 
one day at the hotel in Sandusky, he 
was notified that his aunt was in the 
parlor and desired to see him. He 
knew at once that the caller was not his 
aunt, but promptly gave orders that 
he would receive her in his apart- 
ments. An apparently elderly lady, 
quietly dressed in black, was ushered into his 
presence. When the servant had gone and the 
veil was removed the features of Jacob Thomp- 
son were easily recognized. In this character 
ot a curious old woman from the country he 
was taken aboard the Mii-hii/nii, visited eveiy 
nook and cranny ot. the ship, and made a 
mental note of her machinery, arms and appur- 
tenances. 

To men like Thompson, Cole and Roall. and 
to a woman like Annie Davis, the dangers at- 
tending the formation of a great conspiracy such 
as they had planned, entered into no part what- 
ever of the considerations, Tlieir calculations 
were all based on the results to be 'obtained in 
the event of success. And ot this success they 
felt assured. The details had been carefully 
arranged and skillfully executeil. All was in 
readiness for tho first fatal blow. 

On the morning of September 19th Major Cole 
left Detroit for Sandusky, where lie had pre- 



on board ship, at five o'clock that evu-ning. Some 
of tlic wine had been drugged, and it was the in- 
tention when the feast was at its height for Ct>le 
to nish on deck and give a signal to Bcall, who 
would make the attack from a ateamor that was to 
he seized that same day. In the moantimo Con- 
federates on numerous little fishing boats were to 
swarm up the sides of the man-of-war, and, with 
tho two Southern seamen already on boanl, batton 
down tlio hatches, making prisoners of all who 
were below. Cole, once in iTOSsession of the deck, 
was to turn the guns, which were always ready for 
action, on the fortifications at -Johnson's Island, 
and under cover of tho shot and shell the prison- 
ers were to rise against the Tnion soldiers. Short- 
ly before leaving Detroit Major Cole sent this 
telegram to Major Hind's assistant in Chicj^o : 

" DbTROlT, ■'i-jilrm/irr J9lli, lSii4. 
Close out alt the stock in the Mount Hope Oil Coui- 
paiiv bctort- three o'clock to-diiv. !!<■ prompt. 

"C. 11. C01.B." 
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The interpretation was clear to the conspira- 
tors. It meant that the atttinipt to capture the 
Mk'hUjaa would be made that afternoon, and di- 
rected that Camps Douglas, Chase and Morton 
should be attacked at once. 

Cole and Beall took passage on the steamer 
Philo Persons, which ran between Detroit and 
Sandusky, making stops at various places on the 
Canadian side of the Detroit River. When 
Windsor and Maiden were reached several Con- 
federates got al)oard. At Maiden there were 
twenty men, who carried with them an old-fash- 
ioned trunk tied with ropes. All the men 
looked somewhat rough, but their appearance 
attracted no suspicion, as at that time a great 
many were fleeing into Canada to escape the 
draft, and many more who had gone there were 
forced to return for the lack of money. Major 
Cole was on terms of intimacy with Captain 
Atwood, the commandor of the vessel, and tlie 
two were together in the j)ilot-house, chatting 
and laughing, when Beall gave the signal. 

With a quick movement Cole covered the cap- 
tin with a revolver. 

Thinking it a jest, yet frightened at the seri- 
ous look of his companion, Atwood exclaimed, 
**Why, what does this mean, major?'' 

** It means," replied Cole, coolly, "that you 
are my prisoner, and that I take possession of 
this ship in the name of the Confederate States 
of America." 

During the few minutes that were recpiired to 
make the captain a j)risoner the rough-looking 
men who had gone aboard at Windsor and 
Maiden were busily engaged in cutting the ropes 
that bound the old trunk, and the hatchets and 
revolvers which it contained were quickly taken 
out and distributed among the Confederates. 
The crew of the /V///o J^dr-son.^, taken eom])letely 
by surprise, surrendered almost without a strug- 
gle, and were placed below the hatches. Among 
the attacking party was a competent engineer, 
and sailors well (jualified to take charge of tin.* 
vessel. As soon as Cole was in full possescion 
he ordered the prow of the steamer turned to- 
ward Put-in-Bay Island, which was reathed 
about noon. Lying at the wharf was the steamer 
Island Queen, bound for Cleveland with oOO pas- 
sengers, mostly unarmed soldiers, on their way 
to be mustered out. Quickly running alongside, 
the PfirsoDs made fast and caj)ture(l her, and 
the two vessels were steered to Flighting Island, 
where the prisoners were compellecl to land. 
The boats then steamed rapidly toward San- 
dusky, and when within a short distance of the 
Michigan Major Cole was rowed to her in a 



small boat, in order that he might keep his en- 
gagement with the Federal otticers. 

Thus far everything was working satisfac- 
torily. There had not been the slightest hitch 
in the proceedings, nor was there the least sus- 
picion that anything was wrong. Smiling and 
confident Cole went over the side of the big gun- 
boat, lie was received cordiallv as usual. At 
the dinner he was at his best. His laugli was 
hearty and Ids wit was s])arkling. The ward- 
room echoed and re-echoed with the peals of 
merriment. The drugged wine was beginning 
to have effect. His pri/.e apparently within his 
grasj). Cole toyed with it as a cat plays with a 
mouse. But he delaved one moment too Ions;. 
As he was draining the glass to his last toast .an 
otticer from Johnson's Island entered. Tapping 
Cole on the shoulder, the officer said : ** I arrest 
you, major, as a Confederate spy." 

Cole's face never changed, but his heart sank 
within him. The great conspiracy had failed. 
Cpon being searched papers were found in his 
possession that proved beyond a doubt his guilt. 
Always quick in an emergency, he implicated 
twelve innocent citizens of Sandusky, among 
them the proprietor of the hotel where Cole was 
stopping. Arrests were immediately made, and 
in this way Annie Davis learned what had hap- 
]>ened, and rowing out to the fishing boats that 
were waiting for Cole's signal, notified their oc- 
cupants and they in turn informed Beall. In 
this way Cole covered the escape of his friends, 
and afterward secured the release of the arrested 
men by frankly telling why he had implicated 
them. 

.\s soon as Beall learned the turn affairs had 
taken he scuttled the Inland Queen in full sight 
of tlie crew of the Mirhifjan, and ran the Philo 
P(irs<)i,s over to the Canadian shore, where she 
was jdso sunk. 

The failure of the plot to capture the Michigan 
carried with it the abandonment of the proposed 
attacks at the other points. Knowledge of the 
miscarriage of the Jolmson's Island plans were 
(piiekly communicated to the other leaders, and 
the entire cons[)iracy that had been months in 
formation was, on the eve of consummation, 
shattered in an instant. 

Major Cole was i>etrayed by a Colonel Johnson 
of Kentucky, who dropped a letter giving an 
outline of the plot, on the wharf at Maiden, just 
before leaving there on the /Vz/Vo Jkiraons, on the 
morning of SejUember 19th. The letter was 
found shortly afterward and sent to the provost 
marshal at Detroit, who telegraphed the fact to 
the officers of the Michigan, By some mistake 
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the (1i&)>ntch was forwarded to tlie conininnding 
officer at JohiiBon's Island, and it was the merest 
accident that the niesj-age readied the ship in 
time to prevent itfi capture. Colonel Jolmson 
afterward out his throat while siifferinp with 
remorse during liis cr.ntinenient at the hnrr.icks 
in Cincinnati as a witness for the I'nitcd Stntcs. 

Tiie Confederate govcriinieut prMiujitly gave 
notice that Cole should be rcffardcd us a pris- 
oner of war, and that two l-'odi^ral olliuers wouiil 
be held as hostages for him. (.'olo was tried in 
Cincinnati by a military court, of which (icneral 
Heintitelmau was |iresideul, and was convicttd 
of the charge of jiiracy and of being a ( 'imfolerate 
spy. He was sentenced to be hanged on John- 
Bon's Island, February 16th, 186.5, and was con- 
fined there initil he attcmptctl to esca])e, wheii 
he was transferred to Fort Lafayette. ]ty some 
means or other ttie Confederates in Canada were 
made acquainted with every move regarding his 
case, and 
when it was 
decided tore- 
move him 
arrange- 
ments were 
made, under 
the leader- 
shlpof Beall, 
to attempt a 
rescue. \ 
train on the 
Lake Shore 
road on 
which Cole 
was supposed 
to be a pris- 
on e r , was 

wrecked ij'hm'. 

near Buffalo, but it proved to be the wroii 
one, and he was safely locked up behind lli 
walls of Fort Lafayette. In the meaulim 
public ,«entiment had softened toward him 
and General >I. ]>. I-eggett, afterwanl cum 
missioner of patents, two of the ladJca wh' 
were on the Mnixl Qufcn when captured 
and many others petitioned successfully fo 
a computation of sentence to life imprison 
ment. In IS'in he was released on a writ i 
habeas corpus at the instance of Jacob Tlionip 
Bon, escaped to Canada and thence to Slcxico 
where he served under Maximilian. Fin;dly 
he was pardoned by the President, relurnei 
to the United States, and made his liume ii 
Texas. 

Beall was arrested a short time after hi 



tempt to free Cole, and despite the persist'jnt 
efforts of his friend, John Wilkes Booth and 
others, was executed on Governor's Island, 
February 24th, 186.'). In his farewell letter to 
his hrolher tie wrote i 



g anycniiie iigniiisi 
I lliir^t for bliMHl nor 
' Vengeance i* mine. 



iiikiiitliu 



i- ]>ripi 



Therefore, 
V iire lieljiles 



Annie Davis was captured, and being a Brit- 
isli sul)jeel, was tried in the I'liited States Dis- 
trict Court on t!ie charge of having violated the 
Webster-Ashbuton treaty, but wan acquitted. ■ 
While Cole was awaiting execution she visited 
him and aski^d him his wishes as to her future 
course in life. lie replied that he hoped to see 
her well married before he died, and she ahortlv 
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afterward wedded the man who succeeded Cole incident of war limes — thrilling or pathetic — 

as secretary of the Mount Hope Oil Company. halt-forgotten in the cares and strife of our busy 

Thus was the great conspiracy of Johnson's lives. But in a few more years the actors in 

Island planned and thus did it fail, adding one those tragic scenes will all have passed away, 

more chapter to the sad history of the Civil There will remain only the written histories, the 

War. Each day some death reminds us of an musty records and the roll-calls. 







AN AMERICAN CATTLE PAINTER. 

By j. M. ERWIN. 



|AINTING pict- 
ures of cows is 
Bisbing' B busi- 
ness. Some 
inters paint pict- 
ures of people, some 
paint pictures of land- 
ecajies, and others 
paint pictures of dei- 
ties or saints, but 
Bisbing sticks to the cow, and after 
many years devoted to faithfully 
triinsferring " BoBsie's " likeness 
from pasture to canvas he has come 
to depend upon her aj; his " most 
valuable friend." It may be ad- 
mitted, incidentally, that Bisbing 
V and then gives a little attention 
to the henls that bleat, but those in- 
'i stnnces are more or less departures. 

Eveii though he may be able to portray the 
sheep as well as he portrays the cow, his prefer- 
ence rather goes in the direction of tlie latter; 
and in this particular instance it is the cow that 
is to come under consideration with the artistic 
conceptions of Bisbing. 

Bisbing has made a deep study of his model, 
Madame Cow, and although he cannot bring her 
to his studio and consign her to the pedestal, 
with instructions to "remain in that position," 
" raise the head a little," "let thai foot assume 
a more natural position," etc., he is willing to go 
to her in her own grand duchy, and he is partial 
to her peculiar lines of beauty, to the shapes 
and spotfl that nature has given to her sometimes 
slick and sometimes shaggy hide — even to the 
exclusion of all other kinds of models. Bisbing 
admits that " Bossie's" fee for posing has never 
been paid, and that if a day of reckoning ever 
comes he will he at a loss to know in what kind 
of coin she will be entitled to her remuneration. 
The school of theosophy may find him the 
means. 



And who is Bisbing? Well, Bisbing was 
once an American, and still is an American — 
"an American artist in Paris." A long time 
ago Bisbing had a studio overlooking Inde- 
pendence Park, in Philadelphia, but now he 
has a studio which overlooks a forest of Mansard 
roofs and chimneys in Paris. Bisbing — as well 
as other members of a certain select little club of 
ten or eleven celebrities, known as the Paris So- 
ciety of American Artists — has a tew ideas of a 
pronounced kind on the subjectof how American 
artists living in America are unappreciated by 
the American public, and particularly on the 
subject of an American artist ceasing to be an 
American after he has been five years away from 
America (according to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury), and therefore being subject to tariff duty on 
the pictures he sends to his native country. (If 
you want to stir up a hornet's nest, just ask 
Bisbing or Weeks or MacEwen or Pierce about 
the "wisdom" of that Treasury Department in- 
terpretation of what constitutes an American !} 

You will find Bisbing in a studio in the Rue 
des Martyr.-, Montniartre section of Paris, which 
wovild be a " den " were it not a little too spa- ■ 
cious to aptly receive that name. He lives alone 
and declares the company to be quite satisfac- 
tory. In the sunmier he packs traps and goes 
to Holland where the cows live, France and 
(itlier countries have cows, hut not just the right 
kind of cows to suit Bisbing. The Dutch cow is 
the more artistically developed specimen. Sha 
"takes a better picture." Out on the big 
meadows up there in Holland she is the queen of 
her kind, homely and lovely at the same time. 
The meadow is her studio, and the artist must 
come to her, for she will not go to the artist 
l^he is the mountain. 

There, in the languafjc of her country, she 
is a km — pronounced " coo." Her familiar 
name is "Bless" — ^that is, when you call her 
you say, "Come. Biess !" 

"Bless" and all her relatives constitute about 
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three-fourths of the means of livelihood of the 
country folk in Holland, and she is therefore a 
very important citizeness. 

"I'll bet you don't know what a timid and 
whimsical creature a cow is," says Bisbing. 
"Moreover, unless you have become well ac- 
quainted with her you can't tell niu the color of 
her eyes, nor can you explain to me the peculiar 
quality of emotion she feels when you look at 
her straight in the eyes and try to make a sketch 
of her before she moves," 

I reply that I "give it up," of course. 

"Well, her eyes are almost invariably of a 
deep and mellow brown color. Beginners in 
cow painting are apt to consider it a grayish 
tone, but that is usually an error. It is a strong 
and powerful color, and requires a ' full ' palette 
for absolute fidelity of expression." 

A little more about Bisbing himself : Bisbinj; 
is tall — comi)lains bitterly because bicycle frames 
are not twenty-nine-inch instead of reaching 
their limit at twenty-seven — wears a rcdtlish- 
brown beard trimmed to a \n<\a\. 

He is one of the most carefnliy calculating 
mortals that ever lived. In May, on the occa- 
sion of his annual pilgrimage to " Coivland," he 
rides his bicycle from Paris to Holland, there 
to take advantage of the springtime of life and 
the attractiveness of the Dutfh cahx's. He 
most diligently studies the maps of all the 
interlying routes, until he can tell you to the 
inch and hour how to make the trip, lie is 
also something of an enthusiast on clouds and 
eunset£. He is ready at all times to arrest every- 
thing else in progress for the chance to con- 
template a fine setting of clouds in the sky. He 
photographs particularly fine shades and arrange- 
ments of clouds, and t'/ic; Ini has a large collec- 
tion of proofs. Of course the clouds are to be 



ultimately conveyed to canvas, back of and 
above sonic tine specimen of cow. 

" What is the best kind of a cow to paint?" I 
inquired of Bisbing one day, by way of a rather 
omnibus style of inartistic query. " I s'pose that 
spotted cows are better than cows of all one 
color?" 

And Bisbing said I was right. 

" You see," he continued, " cows that are of 
one shade or color arc loo monotonous. They 
won't do in the picture. Jlay he all right for 
milk, hut make poor pictures. Alderneys, for 
instance, are pretty cows, but to make tbem 
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pretty in pictui-es is very (Jifficiilt. TlicHolstcin, 
ah, there's the cow tor painting! Her varie- 
gated coat of black and white patches is 'tlie 
theme. And there are various other breeds, with 
yellows, gmys, and warm rods always alterna- 
ting with white. These are the cows who make 
us thankful, for they give us the play of color, 
to which we add the tints of the landscape to 
■comprise the entire scheme. 

" Of course, horse- pain ling is very interesting 
too, but one does not so often see the horse in 
his really natni-a! state. The hoi-se is usually 
hitched to a cart and being whijiped and sworn 
at by his superior comrade and master — man. 
Moreover, after you have begun to paint horses, 
first thing you know you are painting them all 
as race horses, and eventually you will succumb 
lo tlie request of the owner or trainer, who wants 



the Holstein breed. But in other parts of the 
same country all breeds and crossings of breeds 
are found, and that gives rise to cows of every 
known shade and hue or design thereof, 

Bisbing relates that the cow must be found at 
her ease, in a pasture where she is at home, be- 
fore she is properly suited to having her picture 
taken. When she is tiuuied into a strange pas- 
ture sJie runs about exploring all the corners, 
and she does not trnst herself to grazing, and 
therefore does not become receptive of the artist's 
appreciation until she is thoroughly acquainted 
with the situation. 

" And do you know," says Bisbing, "that a 
cow is tJic most su.spicious thing in the world? 
That is, nervous and .sensitive to attention. She 
can't stand being looked at a long time from one 
[Kiint of view. I a])proach her majesty, pencil 
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to be painted with his horse. And you might 
as well paint pictures of society gentlemen in 
full evening dress as to paint pictures of race 
horses — ^just as much art in the result." 

I mcntionetl the name of Losa Bonheur — that 
"being the only person I could ever think of in 
■connection with the painting of horses. 

"Yes," answered Bisbing, " lier pictures of 
horses are the examples of that wliicb is the 
strongest in tliat l)ranch of art. For instance, 
her celebrated 'Horse Fair,' poiirayiiig the 
magnificent Pcrchemn animal — eimiparc that, if 
you can, to that of some dandy-]i>oking dude of 
a race horse !"' 

But to come back to cows. In certain parts of 
Holland ^— sucli as the environs of Dordrecht. 
Rotterdam, Delft and the Hague— one is apt to 
mnark that all the cows are black-and-white of 



in my teeth, sketch-book in one hand, and camp- 
st^iol in the other, wishing to take advantage of 
a certain three-quarter view of her at her best. 
As 1 seat myself she turns round and walks 
away ten yards. I repeat tlie trial again and 
again, until ' Bless' gets other compliments from 
me besides blessings, and after three hours' hard 
work I succeed in making the sketch from the 
desired point of attack. 

"To me the privilege of walking out upon the 
bixiad Dutch mondi)ws and watching the cows 
graze, with the lung lines of Pollard willows 
marking the windings of the streams and provid- 
ing sha<le fur the cows when the sun is hot, and, 
most important of all considerations for the artist, 
furrnshiug the theme of the landscape — well, 
there must he some allowance made for the fact 
that I see it from the professional standpoint 
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But let me mention the iiistancea of a few cattle one of the ftreatesl, mark you — the prices his 

painters of the motlern ])eriod, and the value put pictures command ! Turn back into the six- 

upon their works, even though they were images teenth and sevenloenth centuries to the names of 

of plain and instinct-following beasts. Troyon — t^'uyp and Paul I'otter. And in the [iresent, Rosa 
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Bonhcur and de Haas. They were (and are) cat- 
tle painters, and as such fervently admired," 

I wanted to know wliy there were compara- 
tively so few cattle painters. 

"Ah," replied Bisbing, "it's not an easy 
task. Of course, you know, I'm not hoasting, 
but I say that cattle painting is not acquiretl in 
meritorious fashion by every idle fellow who be- 
gins with a colored load jieneil and aspires to be- 
come an artist. Did you ever study cow anat- 
omy ?" 

Of course I never did. 

"Well, you'd have to if you wanted to learn 
how to paint cows. The distribution of liiiht 
and shade on the cow follows exactly the lines 
of Iier boiyc structure. So, you see, you must 
not only know the superficial forms of her high- 
ness, but you must know what lies beneath her 
mure or less beiiutifid pelt. Jn my tri-shiniin 
days I made laborious drawings from an old book 
on horse anatomy ( which differs from that of 
the cow not much more than in tlic mutter of 
proportions), and I went into the cowshed with 
the drawing, and there made up the other parts 
of the cow." 

Biwhing goes only to Holland tor hia cows. 
lie is satisfied with Dutch cows and asks for 
none other in this worM. 

He and bis friend MacEwan turn up at a little 
town called — call it Oudeveldt, for convenience, 
as there is no such town, as far as records 
show, on the borders of one of the big rivers, 
flowing, apparently, "all over creation," as 



rivers do in Holland, and ultimately out into 
the ocean. 

There they enjoy the pleasant acquaintance of 
Mynheer Dikkerbuik, the burgomaster, Klaa 
Van Dijk, the police force, and tlie other one 
hundred and ninety-eight residents. They lodge 
at a hotel, which, according to their story, pre- 
sents over its street portal a coat of arms of the 
design of a snail nmrhinl. Their commercial 
relations with the hotel-keeper are sustained in 
stable attitude by the payment of something 
more or less than a dollar a day, convention and 
fair times included, and those with the burgo- 
master by the equally tangible evidence of an 
occa.sional bottle of port. After a " port party " 
the entire police force (Van Dijk) is recharged 
with the necessity of carefully and wisely pro- 
viding the projier khid of day and night protec- 
tion to Itisbing and MacEwen ina locality where 
personal dangers sometimes run as high as l>eing 
subjected to the small boy with a stone. 

But Iliwbing, I find, is still talking about how 
liaril it is to get tbo cow to pose for hef portrait. 
He savs it"s a sort of catch -as- catch -can pro- 
cedure." 

"Memory, in remembering colors," says Bis- 
bing, "is iirc-cmincntly necessary. A simple 
im-tancc : One tiiiic Weeks, the celebrated 
Oriental ]>ainter, and I were out C3'cliilg on a 
tri]) from Paris to Mont St. Michel, and when 
we were riding along the seashore hetween 
llrandecamj) and Isigny we saw a bit of old road 
leading from the highway down to the sea. We 
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followed the old road for some distance, and it 
became almost obliterated from view when we 
arrived at the beach. It was almost entirely 
lost in the delicate gray-green grass which is so 
often characteristic ot seashore slopes. On the 
herbage was feeding a flock of sheep, guarded by 
an old shepherd and his frowsy dog. Behind 
them — we were looking toward the Bun — the 
afternoon sunlight tell in a great blajie of white 
light on the sea, grading to pale gray-blue on 
either side — a delicate warm gray sky, in which 



floated a few long streamers of fleecy clouds, and 
bang ! right against the brightest light a pictur- 
es()ue old house that made a powerful dark spot 
in the captivating picture. 

" I looked at the scene ten minutes, and then 
the lateness of the hour necessitated our moving 
on. We got hack to Paris a day later, Saturday. 
On Monday morning I began the picture on 

That i>ioture, ]Miinted from memory, now 
hangs in the National Gallery at Berlin. 
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THt: SOLDIER'S TENT. 

Bv CAKMEN SVLVA. 

IIF. !'ulciier liiy siiiilhig peacefully 
A^k-ep in liisi lent un tlie Kward, 
The Slmm orepl In anil saitl ; '' IjOok at uto. 

A glancu from thy tuveetlit'art I bring tu tliet' '.' 
But lie auMwcred : " I have my sworii " 



Tlieii tlie I 

Iln-atlie 
"l am til. 
Tlie sighs 

Kill he 


iistling Wind drow 
a round liini witli 
■ mghn of thy moll 
of thy mother am 
answered: "I have 


sottlv near, 
whisper:, light: 

ler dear. 

I, dort hear?'' 

■ the light.-' 


Th,-n Xigh 

Hound 
Thy swe,-t 


1 sank doH-n from 
the sleeper, luul lu 
hearlV veil on thy 


the dark'ning ski 
iirmiLred: " Uest : 
fliee dolh lie." 
1 have I. 



For ihe Ixinuer dolh coviii' lue bi!i<t." 

The river ciiine rolling, clear and widf, 

r.y Ihe lenl, with its silver Hood ; 
And «iid : "I am water, the cleiini^ing tide, 
More bles:*.<-d than aught in the world beside." 
But lie answered: "I have my blooti." 

Then .Sleep drew near to his tent, and low 

rrhe whispered with soiithing breath : 
" I am .Sleep, the healer of ev'ry woe. 
The dearest treasure of man below." 

But the soldier replied : " I have death I" 
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OHAITKH XI 

^^^0^1* DINMORK coiisultcil 
'\^:/ uneasily nilh Foy, and 
took coiinsol of his ofiicers. 
The i)alace wiis lilletl with 
arms f;ir better than tlmse 
in the hands of the Colo- 
nists. Tho ccihtrs were well 
sii]iplie(l ivith the stolen 
ammunition. The king had vested hitn with 
absolute authority, and who could resist llie 
king? The earl ciirleil his lip in scorn at the 
madness ot these people ; nevertheless he hesi- 
tated before he braved them too far, or gave 
the command to Captain Montague that the 
dauntless Colonial commanders were ready to 
peril life and property in resisting. " Let 
Montague fire oti tho town, my lord. These 
blatant rebels are only brag^jing ; tliey dare 
not show fight with their undiseiplined, half- 
armed shirt men. Put down their threats by 
dealing a summary justice upon tlieni. Let 
Montague fire upon Williamsburg and sei/.e the 
estates of these men ; that is the coimso! I give 
your excellency,'' Foy said, mali};nant in spite 
of his fears, and keeping close to the Governor's 
ear, dropping his poisoned whispers where he 
knew they were only too acceptable, and where 
they wrought the most evil. 

"'Fore God, it seems the easiest way, i" my 
mind. Temporize with them, and they will kick 
UB out of the Colony. I wish Hamilton would 
come; he laughs at your pusillanimity I" angrily 
responded Lord Dunmore, shaking his fist at th'3 
group of anxious ofliccrfl gloomily waiting for his 
decision. 

Vol. XLVI.-23. " Begun in the 



IL — Ci'NTlNrKli. 

■■ .My ionl. you have done us the honor of ask- 
ing an opinion," was t'ollins's calm reminder. 
"It is adverse to any such command i\8 that ot Tir- 
ing upon Williamsburg. Voiir hirdship can rule in 
peace if yon .-^itnply orilcr your riTeiver-geiioral 
to pay in pounds and shillingp ihc affront you 
have offered tlic^c people." 

Dmimores face tluslied almost purple ; he 
wiped the drops of perspiration from his heated 
hniw in helpless, unspeakable rage. It was loo 
much to ask him to relin<|uish this opjiortimity 
of vengeance, to delay the wholesale eonlisca- 
tions in his menial eyj, .\Ircady he fancied his 
liand closing upon Itasil Trcmainc's rich estates. 
or grasping tlie great .Mexauder posset's ii>ns, and 
tlins adding to his own wealth. All this seemed 
close to him, within arm's length, ueMing only 
a littie defiant resolution, a crnel taking ad- 
vantage of the emergency, to turn the scale in 
his favor, and tlicn he could eonttscate ml lihilnm. 
The first name should be llasil Trenuiinc. be- 
cause of his hatred ; the second should he Alex- 
ander, because ot their wealth ; and now his of- 
ficers dis,'iua<led, nay, more, insisted that Monta- 
gue should restrain his men. 

"You jvrc infernal cowards!" he roared, in- 
sultingly. '■ Why didii't Hamilton eomoashon'? 
Curse sneh polliiions ! Seems to me you speak 
your mind plainer than it beseemeth navy cap- 
tains." 

"Your lonlsbip asked our opinions," was the 
firm reply, although the (|uiet ofliccr colored un- 
der the epithets bestowed upon himself and <^om- 
rades. 

"Wo have no force to cope with the army 
March nimibcr. 
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under Patrick Henry. Your lordship must either 
retreat before nightfall or fall into their hands a 
prisoner of war,'' added an old officer in uniform, 
looking fixedly at their ruler. 

The earl's countenance fell ; the time was 
short, truly. 

** Before nightfall," repeated Dunmore, slowly, 
the fierce tone changing. ** We can gain nothing 
by retreat. It may not be wise to precipitate 
matters ; perhaps it would be better to toss them 
this bone, and while they pick it we will take 
means to punish this high-handed rebellion. 
Captain Foy, have Receiver-General Corbin sum- 
moned. 'Fore God, I dare swear he be as much 
a traitor at heart as the worst of them. Tell him 
to pay the price of the powder. I am willing to 
be overruled by my oflicers in this matter ; but 
I wish Hamilton had been in Captain Montague's 
place. ' ' 

** I am of your mind, my lord," rejoined Foy, 
not caring to conceal his ill-humor. ^* Hamil- 
ton's interest is inseparable from ours." 

^* Ay, we would never have had this humilia- 
tion if Hamilton had been in the place of some 
of these over-cautious poltroons," answered Lord 
Dunmore, glaring at Collins and breathing thick- 
Iv as if the alternative choked him. 

Fov muttered the venomous things he dared 
not utter among men who bore him no love nor 
even friendliness. The receiver-general had gone 
with the money to indemnifv the Colonv for their 
lo3t ammunition ; and for awhile the danger 
seemed over, the peril to the governor averted. 
Patrick Henrv did not advance ; a few of the 
men were going home to wait, only to wait, and 
not very long ; but many there were who waited 
at Doncastle's Ordinarv, manv too warv to fall 
into the trap, and among them was the troop led 
bv Bernard Bassett. 

Ladv Dunmore and her suite returned to the 
palace. The officers were ordered back to their 
old quarters, but the palace was armed like a 
fortress of war and every preparation made for 
defense from the enemy lying so harmlessly, but 
so persistently, a few miles away. Strange faces 
began to appear about the j)alace premises. In- 
dians crept hither and thither, negroes thronged. 
The motlev crew were oddlv warlike for a do- 
mestic establishment, and, above all, Hamilton 
was summoned to remain on shore. 

^* Hamilton must leave the MaiidaJen and come 
to Williamsburg ; tell him not to delay," were 
his excellency's peremptory orders, and Hamil- 
ton, true to his inclination as well as his military 
habits, obeyed without delay. 

It had been weeks since he had appeared in 



the Colonial capital before nightfall, weeks since 
he had met men on the street in the clear sun- 
light and received a salutation from them. It 
mattered little to Hamilton that the salutation 
was icily cold. He walked on, followed by a few 
marines, who were struggling to make their way 
through the crowded street. 

** The northwestern road? Who lives out in 
that region ? None of my quondam friends, ex- 
cept the Marchisons," soliloquized the British 
officer, turning into the palace green. 

''Is Colonel Marchison still in town?" he 
asked of a negro servant sunning his ebon face 
at one of the doors. 

''Yes ; mastah he done stay on in town, and 
hab all de family here till dat Colony army is 
'spersed." 

Hamilton's mind was at rest. Things seemed 
to set in a tide more favorable to his interests. 
The Colonists would not dare to attack, and yet 
they were in open rebellion. 

"We are holding off, Hamilton," exclaimed 
Lord Dunmore, with a fiendish glare of triumph 
on his face. "I shall crush these seditious, 
troublesome men before they are many days 
older, and then, my boy, you may gather up the 
spoils and take home that fair young wife they 
are determined to marry off to Bassett." 

'^ Eaveritc^ my lord," answered Jasper, lazily. 
" I have determined to take her home without 
waiting for the spoils." 

"Good Lord," ejaculated the Governor, with a 
roar of coarse laughter, "Basil will perish with 
rage and chagrin, but," he added, the laugh 
abruptly ceasing, as the carl laid his thick, heavy 
hand upon Hamilton's shoulder and looked into 
the cool, handsome face with genuine admira- 
tion, "you are right, and a gallant gentleman 
for taking this stand ; bring her here to the 
palace, my Lady Dunmore will take her in 
charge. When will you do this, Hamilton?" 

"I have determined to see Marie to-dav, un- 
less your lordship has rougher work for me." 

"None whatever, major; I am vastly pleased 
to see you make short work of the whole affair, sir. 
This Bassett and his partisan troop hang around 
the town with no good intentions to any of us ; 
he may be beforehand with you and send her 
off to Tremaine Manor." 

" He dare not," Hamilton said, enraged by the 
very mention of Bernard's agency in any matter 
concerning Marie. 

"Softly, major," said Lord Dunmore. "You 
well know that if she is safe at the Manor House 
she may just as well be in heaven, so far as she 
18 accessible to you. Therefore I say that it is 
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wise for you to assert your rights and balk this 
fellow of his expectations." 

" Thank you, my lord ; I had determined to 
act decidedly, and set all doubts at rest as to 
whose wife she shall be," and Hamilton saun- 
tered over to Lady Catherine Murray, who wel- 
comed him as eagerly as the earl had done, oniy 
that her welcome was tinctured with a feeling 
she cared not to have the major perceive." 

"You have returned to us, Major Hamilton. 
I feel safer now that you are in the palace, and 
openly a British officer. These terrible people 
threaten papa until I dare not lay down to sleep 
for fear they will bum us up or kill us before 
morning," she said, in a tremulous, nervous 
tone. 

''Alarmed, my dearest Lady Catherine!" Ham- 
ilton said, drawing a chair near her, and speak- 
ing in the half-compassionate, tender tone he in- 
variably used toward Lady Catherine. 

She was fair and gentle, and somehow the 
downcast eves and musical voice recalled Marie 
Tremaine. 

** Alarmed when Montague is here with his 
marines, and your father has his motley crew 
haunting the basement halls readv to sallv out 
at the first roll of the drum ?' ' 

** Yes ; but, oh. Major Hamilton, I fear these 
dreadful savage Indians and cutthroat men in 
papa's service !" she said, in a terrified tone. 
" What do you think of them, Major Hamil- 
ton?" she asked, with an anxious scrutinv of 
his face. 

" They will do admirably by way of ballast to 
fill empty comers, eat my Ix)rd Dunmore' s stores 
and drain his exchequer," replied Hamilton, 
laughing. 

**0h, yes, vastly well ; but papa is so angry 
and hard I I am afraid — always afraid!" she 
murmured, something more than doubt in the 
tones. 

"You would not trust that lovelv Miss Tre- 
maine in this house ?" 

**^u corUraire,^^ he said, lightly. **I shall 
bring her here very soon — to-morrow, possibly 
to-day. Does that inspire you with confidence?" 

" I know that it is not confidence in papa's 
forces," was the candid reply. **It must be 
some other motive inducing you to bring her to 
this miserable place. We are the victims of 
papa's political schemes. Why should you add 
another to the number if you care for her in the 
least?" 

" Mad^DQoiselle," he answered, using the half- 
earesnng tone and term with which he addressed 
Maiie^ ''it is not a question of caring for her, it 



is the question of losing, or holding her if I lose 
her — 
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'* What will you do ?" asked Lady Catherine. 

*' I will go mad I" was the low reply. 

** I cannot believe it," she answered, a ring of 
disappointment in her voice. " Is she so dear to 
you, Hamilton?" 

**So dear that it alarms me," he said, in the 
same low tone. * * So dear that I will not risk or 
allow Marie to return to Tremaine Manor, subject 
to the espioitage and suit of Bernard Bassett." 

^ 'After she has linked her fortunes with yours, 
sure she will need a protector." 

Lady Catherine's pretty hands clasped together 
in deprecative entreaty, but the light of laughter 
came into her face as he said : 

'* And you, too, my Lady Catherine. Warn- 
ings have been showered upon me from every 
quarter. These Colonist captains seem to have 
broadcast threats. ' ' 

** Don't laugh at them as papa does," entreated 
Lady Catherine, softly. 

**I will not, because you wish it," was the 
brief reply, as if her desire was a law. 

Not a thought of warnings or their significance 
disturbed his tranquility, when, smoking a long 
stemmed Virginia pipe, Hamilton left the palace 
and took his leisurely way to the -Marchison 
house. 

The anticipation of meeting Marie after their 
long separation, of taking her in his arms once 
more and looking into her radiant face again, was 
like a delicious draught of nectar. Come what 
may, despite debts and bailiflFs, despite Basil Tre- 
maine' s bitter prejudice, he would never more 
part from her. He glanced up at the window in 
passing along the graveled walk, hoping to 
catch a glimpse of Marie, but she was not visible, 
only the white dimity curtains floating in the 
evening breeze, in a careless, lonesome way, as if 
none cared whether or not the bright ribbons 
held them in place. ' It was Anne who entered 
the drawing-room five minutes after the servant 
announced Major Hamilton. 

**I knew you would come !" she exclaimed, 
ferventlv. 

*' Yes," replied Hamilton, with unconcealed 
indiflFerence, '* you have kept your promise; in 
consequence I am here to forgive your ill temper 
on the night we met last, provided you keep 
faith with me." 

**Keep faith with you?" repeated Anne, as 
bright possibilities rose before her as to what he 
might mean. '^ How could I break it? Did I 
not keep faith with you about that disgraceful 
affair of Marie Tremaine' s ?" 
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** Were you silent about it?" he queried, any- 
thing but admiration in the glance meeting 
hers. 

** I was, of a surety. Do you object to my 
telling it now?" 

* * Why now ? Is there any reason for free 
revelations now? Will they be any the less 
damaging to fair reputations?" And the usually 
self-satisfied man of the world hated himself for 
even temporarily placing a reputation dearer 
than life in jeopardy. ^* I'll warrant^you haven't 
thought of her since !" 

Anne's laugh rang shrilly through the great 
drawing-room, an unmusical, umnirthful laugh. 

** Where is she?" he demanded. 

**Gone down to Tremaine Manor," briefly an- 
swered the girl, with a guilty hesitation increas- 
ing under the angry amazement coming into 
Hamilton's face. 

*' Hamilton, her father sent the chariot and 
ordered her return," she added, hastily, some- 
what comforted to see that there was no out- 
burst of rage, as she dreaded. ^ 

Hamilton forced himself to maintiiin at least 
the traces of his silken serenity. He would not 
let her see how terrible a blow she had dealt 
him, and Anne for once, blind as the dullest of 
blunderers, grew garrulous. 

**Yes, they have sent her to the plantation, 
poor girl ! It will be lonesome enough, but they 
made her go." 

*^ Who made her go?" 

** Bernard Bassett," answered Anne, wonder- 
ing why Hamilton smiled so unpleasantly. 

*^ When did she go?" 

** To-day, at noon, in the Tremaine chariot 
and four bays. Bernard resolutely enforced 
Colonel Tremaine' s order. They do not wish 
to remain any longer in Williamsburg. Ber- 
nard was not satisfied." 

** Bernard !" almost hissed Hamilton, *' what 
has he to do with her ?" 

** Everything," answered Anne, with anima- 
tion ; ** and Colonel Lennox insisted !" 

**Both of them. Ah," he said, with inex- 
pressible scorn in the tone, '^she is run down 
between them ! Under whose escort does she 
travel?" 

** Colonel Lennox." 

Anne congratulated herself upon the success 
of her finesse. Hamilton did not seem to suffer 
any particular disappointment ; perhaps he did 
not care, at last, that they had taken Marie Tre- 
maine out of his reach, only she did not like 
those bard lines about the mouth, or the glitter 
she had once before seen in his eye. 



** Lennox would give his life for Marie," con- 
tinued Anne, growing jocular. **He rides as 
escort and Mrs. Beverly in charge, because Ber- 
nard could not leave his troop just now, and 
then he will have to get leave of absence for the 
wedding. ' ' 

• *Your sister Charlotte's?" he interrogated, 
absently. 

** No, no, Marie Tremaine' s. They tell me it 
will take place as soon as things are quiet, and 
Bernard can leave for any length of time." 

Anne rambled on flippantly, triumphantly, 
and never noticed that the replies were curt and 
abrupt, or that he was still standing listening to 
her, tacitly refusing the proffered seat she wished 
him so much to take. Nevertheless she recoiled 
a little at the muttered curse that broke from 
him as those last words were uttered. Even 
Anne refrained from urging him to remain, 
when Hamilton suddenly quitted the drawing- 
room without the semblance of an apology. 

''God help her, poor child !"he muttered to 
himself. *'And God help me to be revenged 
upon Bassett !" 

CHAPTER XIV. 

THE 'HONOR OF WOMEN AND PRINCES. 

''And so Colonel Lennox has returned from 
Tremaine Manor ? Does he report well of Marie's 
health and docility," demanded Anne Marchison 
of Bernard Bassett, who was paying a visit of 
courtesy under the cover of dusk to Mrs. Marchi- 
son' s family, only to find no one at home save 
the sleepy colonel and ever wide-awake second 
daughter. Bernard turned haughtily. The ex- 
traordinary impertinence of Anne's question 
astonished him ; even her father rubbed his eyes 
drowsily and said : 

"Eh, what does the girl want to know, eh ? " 

"My cousin's health is not at all good ; in- 
deed, she is really ill and unable to leave her 
chamber. Of her docilitv, I believe most well 
bred young women are obedient to the commands 
of their parents," replied Bernard, conveying a 
reproof in the elaborate precision of his reply. 

"Sure ; yes, you should know that a gentle- 
woman minds her elders," interpolated the old 
colonel, falling asleep again. 

"That is not the question," impatiently began 
Anne, not allowing the reproof to disconcert her. 
' ' Was Marie content to obey ? What does Len- 
nox say?" 

"She was not content. Miss Anne," Bernard 
answered, after a moment's deliberation, "and 
perhaps you can inform me why. I am not versed 
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in feminine diplomacy sufficiently to comprehend 
for myself.'! 

** Suppose I can," insolently responded Anne, 
** why should you know ? " 

' * Because she is my kinswoman and because 
it is my desire to shield her from danger. Assure 
me that there is no danger threatening lier and T 
shall make no further inquiry/' 

*'IfI cannot do that?'' 

*'Then I insist upon your telling all that you 
can honorably reveal," eagerly rejoined Bernard. 

Anne was in her element ; she loved to tantalize, 
and she resolved not to forego this opportunity 
of telling enough to make him take the measures 
she had planned in these lonely days, since Jas- 
per made his last visit and returned no more. 

**She is in danger, if you think it dangerous 
to be infatuated with a man who cares nothing 
for her," and Anne tried to look careless as she 
watched the effect of her ambiguous remark. 

**That is not my cousin's character; she 
places a proper valuation upon herself and is 
modest," observed Bernard, in quiet confidence, 
" besides, there are few men who are indiiferent 
to her." 

Anne flushed violentlv to a vivid red. 

** You are foolish !" she burst out, too angry 
for further circumlocution; ^*but all men arc 
not. I tell you, Marie loves this man ; she will 
marry him if she can." 

" What man?" demanded Bernard. 

**The man you hate ; the man that she went 
out at midnight to meet in Judith's cabin — the 
man that induces her to sacrifice reputation and 
everything for him ; she is his toy, and I could 
blacken her character if T was minded to do 
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" You have not mentioned his name. Beware 
how you give me a name. Mistress Anne. Think 
well before you speak it ; this is no child's play, 
the world is not large enough for his existence 
and mine; take care, for God's sake, take care, 
that you are not wrong," Bernard said, sternly. 

" Wrong? " she reiterated in a vehement tone, 
** I am not wrong, she is his slave ; he came here 
an hour after she left for home, to take Marie off to 
the palace and place her under Lady Dunmore's 
charge — there, do you believe it now? " 

Bernard's countenance darkened. It was even 
worse than he had conjectured, worse than he 
could bolieve possible. 

" Are you sure? — think well before you speak 
— is this true?" he asked, slowly. 

"True ? I^dy Dunmore told me so herself, and 
that he meant to send her to England when the 
first ship goes over. Now, do you believe that of 



your wonderful fine dame?" cried Anne, pas- 
sionately. **I saw the interview in Judith's 
cabin. I know that she is false to you !" 

*' The name — give me the name?" was all he 
said, in a suppressed voice. 

Words seemed to have failed him — he had 
nothing to say, nothing of Anne's passionate 
volubility, but his stern brevity never daunted 
the girl. She scarcely noticed it in her persist- 
ent determination to destroy Marie. 

'* The name is Jasper Hamilton," she replied, 
deliberately, *^ and you know who he is !" added 
Anne, with malignant significance. 

"God knows that I am afraid I do,*' he said, 
bitterlv. 

" You must send Marie to the north, to New 
York, away from this Colony, away from Ham- 
ilton," she continued — the color heightened to 
intense red in her cheek as she urged this, the 
bold stroke she had been leading up to from the 
very beginning of the conversation. 

" Possibly a change of scene and companion- 
ship might divert her mind from its dangerous 
tendencies,'' Bernard said, reflecting bitterly 
upon the necessity to her of other companion- 
ship than that which had been so loyal to her 
from infancv. 

'* Dangerous tendencies !" repeated Anne, 
sneeringly. " I tell you, Bernard Bassett, it will 
keep Hamilton from taking her off to England 
with him. I tell vou it will save her from 
shame and miserv !" 

"He would not dare ! You forget that it is 
Miss Tremaine !" he said, haughtily. 

" I forget nothing. T know she will leave you 
all for \\m\ ; he has the power of satan !" 

Poor Anne ! her heart was aching wildly un- 
der all the temper, all the plotting, and none 
gave her a word of sympathy, none cared that 
her soul was full of anguish while she deliber- 
ately wrought another's wretchedness. 

"Scoundrel!" ejaculated Bernard, "he shall 
know what it is to trifle with her fame." 

"What will you do, Captain Bassett?" she 
demanded, scared at the altered expression upon 
his face. 

"What can T do?" ho asked, almost in a 
whisper. 

"Send Marie north. You will do that, will 
you not?" she quickly suggested. 

" Whatever is best," Bernard replied, evading 
the question. 

"But Marie will be sent north?" persiste<l 
Anne, doggedly. 

"Yes, Marie will be sent north." 

"And that is all you can do," continued 
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Anne, alarmed at the cold, brief replies and the 
calm reserve, the icy politeness of Bernard's 
manner. 

**That is not for vour ears," was the sole re- 
ply she wrung from him. 

Afterward Anne remembered that it was all he 
said whenever the subject came up. She remem- 
bered the cold evasions so unusual in him, the 
straightforward, courteous Bernard. She bore it 
in mind when he had gone, but Bernard never 
thought of Anne after he escaped the sharp 
clamor of her restless, mischief-making tongue. 
He was conscious of a fierce contempt for the 
motives he had detected through everything. 
Bernard was perfectly aware of AnneMarchison's 
unscrupulous jealousy, and of the feeling she 
bore Hamilton, but that did not alter the fact, 
the horrible truth she had in her madness re- 
vealed to him. 

A generation before Marie a Hamilton had 
broken the heart of a Tremaine, and now, with 
this warning before them, should her kinsman 
permit another, a fairer and richer Tremaine, to 
fall under the withering influence of that danger- 
ous race ? Bernard felt that death would have 
been more welcome to him than the revelation 
Anne had made. 

Marie must be saved, and he, Jasper Hamilton, 
must take the punishment men mete unto men. 
That was what he meant while Anne spoke ; that 
was what he meant when she thought solely of 
sending Marie out of her way, and dreamed of 
having Hamilton safe from all rivalry. 

Anne's spirits rose to feverish vivacity at the 
success of her intrigue. She might win this 
handsome Briton if Marie could be banished far 
enough. Bernard had no fears for himself 'when 
he turned from the Marchisons' door toward the 
palace grounds. They were not in open war 
with the Governor, but men in the semi-uniform 
of Colonial troopers dared not trust themselves 
in too close proximity to his lordship. It had 
proved fatal to more than one, but Bernard did 
not pause to think of the comrades entrapped by 
the guardian of their liberties. Impelled by the 
fierce desire to meet Jasper Hamilton, he ap- 
proached the magazine. It seemed abandoned 
as neutral ground unsafe for all. The night was 
dark and still. Fitful clouds suddenly obscured 
the dim, shadowy starlight, then broke and scur- 
ried away to be followed by others darker and 
more opaque. The octagon tower slowly defined 
itself in the interims of starlight, and seemingly 
receded into black space when the overhanging 
gloom drifted across the horizon. Bernard stood 
gazing at the empty magazine. It had once em- 



bosomed the hopes of his struggling cause ; now 
it emboldened the greed and oppression of his 
enemies. He glanced at it carelessly. His heart 
burned with anger mingled with terror, a wild, 
desperate terror for Marie, a passionate, madden- 
ing hatred of Jasper. Worse than oppression or 
cruelty, worse than everything, was this awful 
sense of abandonment for himself, of peril for 
Marie, of perfidy for Jasper. How the passions 
seethed and writhed in his breast ! He thought 
of nothing else, only this mighty longing to lay 
vengeful hands upon the destroyer of his peace. 
The clouds thickened. The octagon tower was 
enveloped in the blackness of a threatening night. 
Bernard never heeded it ; he moved on toward 
the magazine, conscious only of his insane, reck- 
less rage and grief. 

^*Halt !" a sharp voice rang shrilly in his ear. 
" Halt ! Who goes there? Damn you, who are 
you ?' ' and a carbine was leveled at his breast as 
half a dozen men sprang from the delusively for- 
saken magazine. 

** What do you want? Take your hands off !" 
commanded Bernard ; and, for a moment awed 
by the imperative tone, they released him only 
to grasp more securely afterward. 

** Give an account of yourself ! Who are you 
prowling around the palace — a shirt man, too?" 
added one of the men, turning the light of a lan- 
tern full upon him. 

The peril of his position was too apparent. 
Fool that he had been to venture there, leaving 
no trace of his whereabouts, leaving no clue by 
which the gallant troop, just outside of town, 
might rescue him. 

**Ay, if you have nothing to say, we will take 
you to them that will get it out of you. Major 
Hamilton has no lady-fingers when he handles 
traitors !" 

** You have no right to arrest me ! You dare 
not arrest a free subject of Britain or detain 
me!" 

The men hesitated. The bold manner of the 
man they held was not pleasant to trifle with, 
and then they might have arrested the wrong 
one — they might have made a mistake. 

^ ^ I decline to accompany you ; I will not be 
arrested ; you exceed your authority, sir !'' Ber- 
nard said, resolutely. 

*'Very well, sir,*' respectfully answered the 
man. ** You can see those that have authority, 
and they can set it right. My orders are to bring 
in anybody found about the palace grounds after 
nightfall, and especially men in the uniform you 
wear. Major Hamilton will settle it with you, 
but you must see him." 
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"Then you mean to detain me here until your 
officer arrives ?" demanded Bernard. 

**No, sir/' answered the man, firmly. **You 
must go to the guardroom.'^ 

"Very well, lead on.'' 

The men did not relax their hold, but moved 
forward rapidly, hurrying the Colonial officer to 
the guardroom in the wing of the palace. They 
had a shrewd suspicion that there was more in 
this capture than the mere arrest of a citizen sol- 
dier sporting his fine uniform at some evening 
entertainment. 

"Send for the major, we have a prisoner," 
curtly announced the corporal, bringing Bernard 
into the bright light of the guardroom, which 
was filled with armed men. The British soldiers 
gathered curiously around him, eager to discover 
which of the neighboring gentlemen had been 
entrapped into their fatal griflFes. Bernard gave 
a careless glance at the foreign faces enlisted in 
Lord Dunmore's service. It was a strange mix- 
ture of races, boding evil to any man not posi- 
tively protected by the earl or his cruel secretary. 
Captain Bassett waited quietly for the officer in 
command. Perhaps he rather felt a sense of con- 
gratulation that a way had opened of itself to 
confront him with the man he regarded as the 
one person upon whom his vengeance must fall. 

The soldiers respected the quiet dignity of the 
cavalier, and oflFered no rudeness or insult. They 
waited to take the keynote from their major, so 
Bernard sat listening to their gossiping talk and 
coarse witticisms, some of them pointed to himself. 

" How long am I to wait for your — Major 
Hamilton?" he abruptly asked, turning to the 
guard standing near him. 

"Oh, he'll be here when he gets through his 
game with my Lady Catherine Murray. It will 
be time enough mayhap, sooner than you like ; 
here he is now," he added, in a whisper, as the 
door was thrown open and Hamilton himself 
stood on the threshold. His glance ran swiftly 
over the crowded room and rested in keen scru- 
tiny upon Bernard. Both made a step forward, 
both countenances darkened ominously. A sav- 
age light glistened in Hamilton's eye. They 
looked at each other. 

" By God ! at last !" Hamilton hissed through 
his set teeth. 

"Ay, at last !" answered Bernard, and al- 
though the voice was calm, it was implacably 
angry. "I know who you are now, and to me 
you must atone for the insult and injury to an- 
other." 

"Fool! do you think to escape so easily?" 
asked Hamilton, his lips ashen-white with anger. 



"Do you think I will give you so cheaply the 
luxury of shooting nie now .^" 

" You dare not refuse," answered the other, a 
scathing sneer in the tone. " Even a scoundrel 
like you must obey the laws meant for gentle- 
men. You must resent it when I brand you 
publicly a liar and villain !" 

Hamilton's gleaming eyes would have blasted 
Bernard to the heart's core if possible. It was a 
lurid flash with murder a thousand-fold in it, 
but Bernard Bassett never flinched. 

" I will resent it, cursed traitor that you are !" 
he repeated, turning shortly away. 

In an instant Bernard was before him, not 
even the guard saw the swift movement until he 
said, in sharp, clear tones : 

" Onlv life will atone for this !" And with his 
gloved hand he struck a light blow across Hamil- 
ton's face. 

Light was the stroke brushing across his 
cheek ; no brutish force, but inflicting a dead- 
lier wound than the most fatal stab from an 
assassin's poniard. 

Hamilton's rage broke even the curb of his 
iron will. He drew his sword and rushed at 
Bernard madly. The steel glittered in the light, 
as it seemed to cleave the air, but a hand stayed 
the uplifted arm, and Leslie said, "Hamilton, 
he is unarmed !" 

The sword dropped from Hamilton's hand,, 
a hot flush passed over his face. Leslie picked 
up the weapon, and, taking his comrade's arm, 
hurried him away from the guardroom. He 
had been mad to draw his sword upon an un- 
armed antagonist, but the suflFering was nothing 
to the horrible torture of that stroke of Bernard's 
gloved hand across his cheek. Nothing could 
atone for that save — blood, and even Bernard 
smiled grimly at the thought that there was no 
escape now. Blood alone could wash out that 
affront, blood alone could heal the light touch, 
than which no laceration cut more deeply. 

" A blow, my God ! and from him !" ejacu- 
lated Hamilton, wiping his ghastly face, as if he 
sought to efface the great insult. 

"You have given no orders about the pris- 
oner. Shall we release him?" asked a soldier, 
following them down the passage. 

" You shall answer for him with your life !" 
was the reply, so savagely that the man started 
at the tone and slunk out of sight. 

Hamilton paused as Leslie opened the door of 
Lord Dunmore's private chamber. 

"Not there, Leslie. I cannot face any man 
until I have wiped away this shame. At dawn 
we must die, one or the other." 
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** Possibly,'* answered Leslie, looking into his 
pallid countenance, compassionately ; '* but can 
you shoot a prisoner?" 

Hamilton stopped short. 

** A prisoner?'* he repeated, in tones of such 
bitterness that Leslie would have recalled the 
painful reminder if possible. 

''Then release him, Leslie, for the love of 
heaven ! Give him his liberty that I may kill 
him before the sun sets again !'* 

*' Eh, bien, we will compass the meeting if 
possible. My Lord Dunmore must be consulted. 
Bassett is an important man in the Colony,** re- 
luctantly suggested Leslie. 

' * Then we will see him now. I suppose he 
can do this much for me,** and pushing open 
the door Hamilton strode through the chambers 
unannounced to the Governor's private library. 

Without a word of warning he burst into the 
apartment to find Lord Dunmore in close con- 
sultation with Captain Foy. Both looked up in 
amazement at the pale, excited countenance of 
their favorite officer. 

*"Fore God, Hamilton, it must be great ne- 
<3es8ity that brings you here at this hour, whether 
we would receive you or not," Lord Dunmore 
i^aid, with a stare of cold haughtiness. 

'* It is, my lord," Hamilton replied, the eager, 
husky tones differing strangely from the indolent 
pleasantness habitual in the handsome officer. 
'* I want you to release the prisoner that I may 
kill him ! I must have his life — it belongs to 
me, my lord, and I demand it of you." 

Lord Dunmore laughed. The sanguinary senti- 
ment pleased him ; it restored Hamilton to his 
favor, despite the infringement of every law of 
etiquette. 

*'Who is the prisoner, major? Some poor 
devil caught inside the palace grounds — a spy, 
mayhap. Shoot him like a dog, and welcome,'* 
jocosely answered the earl. ^* There is work for 
you to-night, Hamilton.** 

**The prisoner is Bernard Bassett, my lord. 
He has oflered me insult that can onlv be satis- 
tied with his life ; I must have it." 

Hamilton spoke rapidly and fiercely, regard- 
less of the august personage whom he addressed. . 

^* Bernard Bassett I *Fore God, that is won- 
derful good fortune — almost too good to be true. 
Where is he? Have you got him in irons? Is 
he here, sure?*' asked the Governor, excitedly. 

**Ay, in the guardroom, but not in irons. I 
dare not go there again — I cannot keep my hands 
off him," slowly replied Hamilton, pacing the 
room in a desperate struggle to master the pas- 
sion for once mastering him — the passion he fain 



would hold in chains while his brain cooled and 
the old dominance asserted itself. 

**Have him put in irons instantly, Leslie!** 
ahnost shouted Lord Dunmore; '*instantlv! 
These are my imperative orders, sir !*' he added, 
as Leslie hesitated and looked inquiringly at 
Foy, who avoided his glance, smiling to himself 
in cruel triumph. The officer met Hamilton's 
eye while he received the order. Each compre- 
hended the other ; but, for his life, Hamilton 
could not have offered a protest against the terri- 
ble injustice done the prisoner. He was quite 
willing to have Bernard secured, pinioned, any- 
thing, so that he could not escape ; and yet Ham- 
ilton knew that he could not take the life of a 
prisoner. His eyes shifted uneasily under the 
stern reproach in Leslie* s glance. 

'*My lord, I hold that this man's life belongs 
to me," began Hamilton, approaching the table 
so that the light revealed the ravages of pain 
and passion, almost startling to Foy, leaning 
carelessly back in his chair, waiting to see what 
turn this great event might give their desperate 
affairs. ^* There can be nothing but death for 
one of us. Release him, and I will kill him at 
dawn. We will meet as soon as it is light. You 
know that it is death to meet me." 

" Eh, yes ; I can't find fault with that," Ixjrd 
Dunmore said, hesitatingly. ** You'll run him 
through sure, Hamilton, and that would be an 
end of him. I opine that you have no love for 
the fellow, nor the fellow for you ; and he has 
been a wonderful pestilent traitor, he and Basil. 
Faith, I fancy Basil begins to feel our vise tighten 
until it chokes him or ends with a halter. W^hat 
think you, Foy? We may as well turn Bassett 
over to our tender-h(^arted major, eh? Hamil- 
ton won't let him hamper us long"; he will 
bury him in less than ten hours. What think 
vou?** 

Foy smiled doubtfully and played with the 
seal lying on the table before him in silence, as 
if reluctant to express the objections conveyed in 
his significant shrug of the shoulders. Hamil- 
ton walked the fioor imj)atiently like an angry 
caged animal, w^hile Leslie, always aware that 
there was nothing in common between himself 
and the two coarse, brutal men sitting close to 
each other, held his peace, discerning already 
that Foy could not suffer his revenge to pass so 
easilv out of his hands. 

'* I think, my lord, that the prisoner is guilty 
of grave crimes which do not admit of at present 
allowing this duel. You have no right to waive 
the claims of the king in favor of Hamilton. At 
any rate, your lordship has work for the major 
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which will delay the meeting for two days ; then, 

if Hamilton is of the same mind, let him have 
the fellow's life and welcome.'' 

Foy looked steadily at Lord Dunmore as he 
said this, and Leslie, watching them from a dis- 
tance, saw the secret intelligence between the 
two. He saw that Foy was simply giving a hint 
to guide the other, a plausible excuse to curtain 
some hidden design. Hamilton turned sharply 
around. 

**My lord, I cannot wait two days; I shall 
murder him. I cannot breathe under the same 
roof with Bernard Bassett," he said, in a tone 
that left no doubt of his sincerity. 

** 'Fore Go9, no !" broke in the earl, with the 
bluff candor he invariably used when he medi- 
tated perfidy. ** No man could. I never asked 
it of you, major. You may fight him, and luck 
attend you. But there is a service I must de- 
mand immediately. My Lady Dunmore, with 
her family and suite, purpose to set out within 
an hour for York to embark on the Magdalen for 
England. They leave clandestinely, and I was 
about to send you orders to attend them ; you 
are ready to move at a moment's notice." 

**And what of Bassett? When am I to meet 
him?" asked Hamilton, impatiently. **My lord, 
I must kill Bernard Bassett." 

'^You shall not be balked of your revenge, 
Hamilton, I give you my word ; trust me for 
that. I will, forsooth, withdraw my orders and 
let my Lady Dunmore run the risk, to prove 
that I hold myself bound to perform my word, 
even to allowing my family to be captured, if 
you insist upon it." 

** My lord, you know that I will not insist. I 
am readv to escort my Lady Dunmore to York, 
but " 

**Very well, then, Major Hamilton. The 
Countess of Dunmore is waiting, and my orders 
are that you set out without delay. Bassett is 
safe in my hands. You will report to me on 
the Fowey — eh, what ails thee? what hath 
struck the boy?" asked Lord Dunmore, appar- 
ently amazed that Hamilton should stand stock 
still glaring at him wrathfully. 

** Does your lordship mean to sail for England, 
too ? and if so, what will become of Bernard Bas- 
sett? Is he to go scot free, with no bond on 
him to meet me ? Am I to be balked now with 
the fellow in my clutches?" angrily asked Ham- 
ilton. 

** No, no, Jasper," replied Lord Dunmore, in 
his most cordial manner. ** Sure, you must take 
me for a fool I Bernard Bassett will never be 
free again, and you will not be balked of your 



revenge. Now go, sir, my lady waits and the 
night wears on." 

Lord Dunmore turned to his papers, while 
Hamilton and Leslie quitted the room. The 
sound of their boots and spurs on the sanded 
floors .had not died awav, when the earl threw 
down his pen and said : 

^MVhat is it, Foy? Sure, we can't let this 
traitor off like a noble. Hamilton will run him 
through, but that is not punishment for this fel- 
low. Why do him the honor of dispatching him 
as if he was a prince?" 

^*Ay, sure; I do not suppose you, my lord, 
could take the responsibility of releasing Bassett. 
He is a prisoner of the king's with crimes to his 
charge against the king. He must be tried ac- 
cording to law," cautiously began Foy, delight 
breaking over his sinister face. 

**Sure, he must, but how? The devils may 
dislodge us before another day." And the earl 
looked anxious while he waited for Foy's slow 
answer, dropping like a dainty morsel with 
which he was loth to part. 

^^True, my lord, but he must be sent home 
to England, together with the charges against 
him." 

Foy paused to watch the effect of his words. 

** What specific charges can we send?" asked 
the earl. 

^* Trust me for that," significantly answered 
the secretary. ** By your lordship's leave I will 
immediately have the prisoner conveyed to the 
Magdalen^ and confined on board in advance of 
the Countess of Dunmore' s arrival. ** We will 
send him to England in irons, and with charges 
that will bring the gentleman to the hangman." 

** 'Fore God, you are a wiser man than me. I 
have no right to defraud His Majesty of a pris- 
oner, especially of this seditious pestilent traitor, 
and, sure, Hamilton will be more than satisfied 
with his revenge," answered Lord Dunmore. 

**I will send Bassett forward immediately 
with sealed orders to the commander of the Mag- 
dalen,^^ eagerly exclaimed the secretary, rising at 
once and rushing from th,e room before the Gov- 
ernor could give vent to the joy these suggestions 
afforded him. 

''Eh, we are nigh quits with Basil, 'pon 
honor," ejaculated the earl, scared and doubtful 
despite his exultation; **but these people will 
tear us to pieces if we don't get clean out of 
reach. They may beat their brains against the 
rocks after we are safe on the Magdalen. Lord, 
we must not tarry here many hours longer, 
though, after their precious leader is safe under 
hatches on the high seas for England." 
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An experienced eye glancing an3rwhcre around 
the palace might have seen that it was in un- 
asnal disorder — even the half fortress-like aspect 
seemed disturbed. Luxury and comfort disap- 
peared gradually until the dismantling hand 
reached the private library, divesting it of the 
various articles of virtu scattered here and there 
by the Countess of Dunmore. Vases and odd 
pieces of statuary, china dancing girls, and em- 
broidered cushions, silver flagons and silken 
hangings had within the last few days mysteri- 
ously vanished. Briefly, the Earl of Dunmore 
was preparing in secret to abandon Williams- 
burg and shelter himself under the sails of his 
armed vessels. Nobody knew it save Foy and a 
few attendants. In the little capital no one 
guessed the flight of the Governor's family, or 
that even then arms and stores were flitting rap- 
idly to York, and that negroes and Indians were 
augmenting the ranks of the noble freebooter. 

The night was hot and close. A southern 
breeze blew idly and fitfully at times, bringing 
the freshness of the river to cool the tired but 
vigilant guards of the palace, then again falling 
into a dead stillness, as if no breath could ever 
blow again. Lord Dunmore pushed back the. 
heavy oaken shutter and looked out into the 
courtyard. The summer skies were now black 
with clouds. The terrible calm preceding a 
storm had fallen upon them while the tempest 
gathered in the distance, slowly shutting off stars 
and breeze as it crept upon them. He leaned 
out just as a door of the cellars opened, and, 
without uttering a word, three or four men 
emerged therefrom. The light from his own 
candle fell upon them as they passed. One of 
the men glanced up fearlessly with a boldness 
strangely familiar. It was Bernard Bassett. 
He saw that they were taking the Colonial gen- 
ileman off to the Magdalen, with his arms tied 
behind him like a criminal going to execution. 

'*He will never come back to tell it/' roughly 
commented the earl, closing the shutter in haste 
that the light might not make further revela- 
tions. 

Just before dawn the Countess of Dunmore 
quitted the palace at Williamsburg, and set out 
f<MP- York with her children and Mrs. Foy, under 
the escort of Jasper Hamilton and a few ma- 
rines. 

Lady Catherine Murray, leaning back silently 
in ihe chariot, watched Hamilton's handsome 
lace as he rode near them, and wondered why it 
was so stem and rigid. 

'^What has happened to the major?" she 
whispered to Mrs. Foy. 



The pale wife of the private secretary looked 
frightened. She was used to being bullied and 
threatened. 

** Hush, prithee, my dear, something has 
happened. The major is in a rage, and I fear 
me that when things go awry he is not so vastly 
pleasant. I may tell you of it when we are out 
at sea. I dare not before that." 

**So nothing befalls Jasper I care not," re- 
plied Lady Catherine, softly. 

** Nothing ever befalls him," the other .said, 
following Lady Catherine's gaze toward Jasper 
riding aloof from them. 



CHAPTER XV. * 
^'tiib message to the manor house.'' 

There was a profound sensation in Williams- 
burg. The royal Governor had departed, the pal- 
ace was empty, the Colonist rangers and foot- 
men were in town, all happily conscious of the 
retreat of the British Governor, and save for the 
doubt gaining in a few hearts, all jubilant and 
exultant. Basil Tremaine, standing in front of 
the Old Raleigh, talked anxiously to Tom Mar- 
chison and Lennox and a little knot of men 
gathering around them. 

**It's queer altogether, and not like Bernard. 
Have you inquired at your house, Tom ? May- 
hap he left some word with Mistress Marchison 
that will explain the mystery of his disappear- 
ance, ' ' Colonel Tremaine was saying, his weather- 
beaten visage grim and stern. 

** I am going down there now," Tom replied, 
his face already browned by exposure growing a 
trifle graver as he spoke. ** Here is Jupe," he 
added, as the valet, mounted on Bernard's horse, 
rode up to the group, answering again and again 
the questions put to him about his master. 

It was Jupe who had attended him two nights 
before on that last fatal visit to town ; Jupe who 
had waited in the environs until the warm morn- 
ing sun found him still faithfully leading back 
and forth his master's horse. Over and over he 
had told the story as far as it went, and then 
stopped and there everybody stopped vainly 
waiting for somebody to supply the sequel. 
None had as yet been found to fill up the dread- 
ful gap, to solve the mystery. Suspicion was 
setting strongly toward the earl. Bernard Bas- 
sett was missing, the captain of the rangers had 
disappeared, leaving not a trace of his fate to 
friend or foe. 

** There is foul play, Tom Marchison, and I'll 
sift it to the dregs !" Lennox said, emphatically. 

''Hush !" exclaimed Tom, in an undertone, 
'Hhe men are crowding you, and they are get- 
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ting restless ; prithee be more prudent. Sup- 
pose we go down to see my mother? Bernard 
may have let fall some notion of going to the 
plantation.'' 

' * Sure, he would never have footed it when 
his horse was at Giles's coflfee house ; but still 
that is the only place to inquire. For one thing I 
know, Tom," added I^ennox, almost in a whisper, 
as they elbowed their way out of the little throng 
of troopers, watching them eagerly and catch- 
ing every word relating to their captain, **one 
thing I am sure of, that there is a woman at the 
bottom of this, and that down on the plantation 
Marie Tremaine is the magic power drawing our 
calm soldier into danger." 

**0h, impossible," rejoined Tom, carelessly, 
but he quickened his steps as he spoke. ** Mis- 
tress Anne can probably tell us something of im- 
portance. She is alwavs on tht^ catch for that 
affair." 

Tom swung the gate back (juickly and hurried 
into the house. T^ennox seemed to dive into 
everything with an intuition almost marvelous. 
Nobody had taken this view of the matter. 
Nevertheless it did not comfort him in the least, 
nor had he a perfect confidence in Anne's agency 
where Marie was concerned. They were fortu- 
nate enough to find Anne playing on the spinet 
unmindful of outside events, and with an addi- 
tional motive for satisfaction now that Lord Dun- 
!nore had withdrawn his officers beyond the 
reach of Colonial belles. Anne regretted now 
that she had imparted that last confidence to 
Bernard. It had all turned out so unexpectedly 
and so differently. She reproached herself for 
being precipitate or uselessly candid, uselessly 
unkind to Bernard. Anne had a strong admira- 
tion for Captain Bassett. She liked the grave, 
honorable gentleman and longed to recall the 
blow she had dealt, not for Marie's sake, but for 
his own. Every inoment she hoi).ed Bernard 
would come that she might in some measure ad- 
minister an antidote to the poison she had in- 
stilled so cruelly. Anne turned with a (juick 
smile of pleasure, hoping to greet Bernard, 
half trusting that her last suggestion had fallen 
upon stony ground and been clioked in its 
growth. 

'* Anne," Tom began, without a word of pre- 
paration, *^ did Bernard say where he was going 
wlien he left you two nights ago?" 

'* Captain Bassett," Anne said, in some sur- 
prise, ** was going back to his troop." 

** Then he never reached it, never returned* for 
his horse, and has never been seen since. Sure, 
girl, he must have had some plan afoot " 



**Stay," exclaimed Anne, quickly, '* he meant 
to see his uncle at once in reference to Marie, for 
fear a letter would miscarry." 

**Why was he so urgent?" asked Lennox, in- 
differently. 

* * Sure, we wanted Marie to go north to Balti- 
more town or New York, and Bernard is deter- 
mined," rejoined Anne, in half jest. 

'^What was that to you? It was not your 
affair !" Tom said, angrily. 

*^My dear, have some manners!" laughed 
Anne, avoiding the question, not just then a 
pleasant one to her. ** Bernard has gone to see 
his uncle Basil about Marie." 

*^'Gad, a fine story when Basil is here and 
hath never seen him !" was Tom's impatient 
retort. 

^*Then you told of Miss Tremaine and Ham- 
ilton?" queried Lennox, fixing his gray eyes 
upon her search ingly. 

** Yes, I did. Captain Lennox," she said, with 
a strange compunction, as the recollection of 
Bernard's anger and distress swept over her. 
Nevertheless she was not afraid to acknowledge 
the truth, for, whatever else might be said of 
Anne, she could never be charged with untruth- 
fulness. Lennox knew that she might give him 
much or little information, but at least it would 
be reliable. 

'' Eh, did you?" broke in Tom. ^* Then [yer- 
haps you can tell what he meant to do. For 
God's sake, Anne, try to remember everything 
that may give us a clue to his whereabouts." 

'* We have the clue," rejoined Lennox, in the 
half sarcastic tone habitual to him. ** Miss Anne 
has informed him that Marie is false to him, 
that Hamilton has won her away, and Bernard 
has sought satisfaction from the British major." 

*^0h, surely not!" burst out Anne, turning 
deadly white as she comprehended their mean- 
ing for the first time. *SSurely he dared not 
fight with Hamilton !" 

" Hamilton has played him some devil's trick, 
else they have buried him in the palace green 
with nobody to see fair play," slowly responded 
Lennox. 

'* lie was bitter angry, and would not tell me 
what was in his mind," Aime added, in a broken, 
wavering voice, all the defiance gone, although 
she held out and braved Tom's anger and the 
reproaches he showered upon his visitor without 
stint or perhaps justice. 

Lennox li.stened, silently watchful of Anne's 
every word. 

**God knows, madam, your foolish tongue 
hath cost a good man his life and the Colony a 
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brave soldier — a fine day's work for you, sure/' 
Tom added, as he walked into the hall, and 
gathering up his accoutrements, both officers 
passed out in the street, while Anne sank down 
in blank horror. She clasped her hands in a 
passion of regret and repentance. 

**My God! I have murdered Bernard — or- 
or, heaven help me ! it may be Hamilton," she 
whispered, with no perception of the fearful re- 
ality upon her or of the results of that evil mood 
prompting her to win Jasper at any hazard. 

Tom Marchison never slackened his furious 
pace until he had flung the gate back on its 
hinges ; then he made an abrupt pause. 

*'What now, Lennox? What the devil can 
we do?" 

Lennox shrugged his shoulders. '* Leave it to 
me, Tom. Mistress Anne has given me the clue. 
Mark me, Hamilton has tricked him. There is 
a deadly hatred between those two, and your sis- 
ter has not been over-careful of fomenting it. 
Between them Miss Tremaine will be husband- 
less,'' replied Lennox, the scowl on his face 
passing away as he uttered the last words, but 
deepening into something fierce and scathing as 
he added : ^SV gentleman cannot trifle with his 
honor even for the sake of Marie Tremaine." 

Tom Marchison said not a word. The name 
of Marie Tremaine passed unheeded — indeed, to 
both those men at that moment it was of small 
consequence, when the mystery hanging over 
their comrade's fate deepened into something 
very like a pall. Bernard, true-hearted and 
chivalrous gentlemen that he was, had been 
their friend and fellow-soldier. The yeomen 
idolized him, the gentry were proud of and loved 
him. It seemed terrible, this unexplained, un- 
traceable going out from them. A horror fell on 
the people as the messenger returned from Tre- 
maine Manor with no news save that he had not 
been there. The rangers were downcast ; their 
leader had fallen, and none could say how or 
where. They knew now the one hideous fact 
that he was the victim of treachery, and the men 
searched about them for the hand dealing them 
such hard measure. Leimox stood moodily at a 
window of the old Raleigh, inattentive to the ex- 
cited talk around him. Tom ^Larchison and 
Evelyn sat near, silently brooding over the dis- 
aster to the Colony, to the army and to them- 
selves. 

•'Prithee, my son, can you tell me of Captain 
Lennox, or any of Captain Bassett's company of 
horsemen? I bring them tidings," a slow, well- 
known voice said to a maid in the entry ; and a 
moment after Parson Chesley stood in the door, 



looking somewhat draggled and soiled, but with 
the inevitable snuff-box in his hand, althouerh 
his good-humored face was careworn and har- 
assed. 

^'Tidings?" ejaculated Lennox and a dozen 
voices at once. "Give them to us, for God's 
sake ! Are they of Bernard Bassett?" 

"Verily, yes; but give me a little wine for 
my stomach's sake, as St. Paul saith, and then 
I will have the spirit to relate my adventures. 
Master Bernard hath been seen bv me." 

The parson hastily quaffed a glass of wine, 
which it was evident he needed, and then glanc- 
ing around on the eager throng said, deliberately : 

"Two nights ago I was riding early before 
daybreak to reach the Alexander plantation to 
breakfast when I discovered some horsemen ad- 
vancing at a i)reakneck pace and leading a horse 
upon which was a prisoner. I could no where 
bestir myself to get out of their way, for the 
darkness was such that they were upon me be- 
fore I could see them. The prisoner was Ber- 
nard Bassett — ay, and tied like a negro slave." 

There was a moment of silence. Horror- 
stricken awe paralyzed the group, and then the 
passionate voices broke forth, demanding every 
shred of information, vainly searching for a 
glimmer of hope, a shadow of palliation in the 
terrible reality. All questioned and cross-ex- 
amined except Basil Tremaine. After the first 
dreadful news of Bernard's capture he only 
leaned heavily against the wainscoting, not caring 
to ask or hear the details. The fierce, brusque 
colonel sat like one in a dream. Bernard had 
been taken away. The heirless, forsaken old 
man wrestled with his mighty sorrow. 

" What shall we do, Colonel Tremaine?" Tom 
Marchison said, as the parson succumbed to the 
tide and was forced to satisfy the calls of the 
rangers running together as the news spread. 

" What did you say, Marchison ?" vaguely in- 
quired the 'colonel, brushing his hand across his 
brow, in a strong effort to clear his stunned brain. 

" What are we to do?" reiterated Tom. 

"Do? What does the parson say ?" 

"Tie picked up a deal of information while 
they detained him," F^ennox said, hesitatingly. 

There was something in Basil Tremaine' s grim 
face that he had never beheld there before, and 
Lennox longed to spare him. 

"What was it, captain? Is there any tiling 
else?" The words fell in the same dreary, dull 
tone of one who only half comprehended what 
they were all telling him, and who dreaded to 
hear more. "Is the boy dead?" he added, 
abruptly. 
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" No, not dead, but it is fair to tell you the 
truth about it," answered Tom Marchison, the 
bluflF voice, with its ring of genuine kindliness, 
seeming to be the very one to relate the painful 
details, to give the last cruel addition to a story 
now too nearly a tragedy. 

*^ Cheslev heard Fov and Hamilton have an 
angry discussion about your nephew, and Foy 
stated that he had been sent to England in 
irons, and with charges against him that would 
be very serious.'' Tom could not phrase it as he 
would to anv other than Basil Tremaine. 
** Charges that would bring him to the gallows !" 
was what he meant to have said, and refrained 
because of the same look which had silenced 
Lennox. 

'^You mean thev will send the bov to the 
executioner ? Did Foy and the other scoundrel 
say that, Tom r ' 

*' I am sorry to say they did/' Tom answered, 
comforted bv the fierce manner of the old of- 
ficer. 

'^They shall not do it !" he roared. *'They 
mean to accomplish it if they can ; but, damn 
it ! neither Fov nor t'other devil can compass 
that I" 

Tom shook his head doubtfully, and Lennox 
maintained an ominous reserve. 

**What do vou sav, Lennox?" asked the 
colonel, suddenly faltering in his bravado. * * You 
know all about it; what is at the bottom of 
this?" 

** Hamilton and Fov have concocted it be- 
tween them. It is a plot, and Hamilton is the 
mainspring. Sooner or later he is the man to 
reap the reward and be held responsible for this 
cursed treachery." 

**'Gad, it must be Hamilton ! No good can 
come of that name," the colonel said, wearily. 

** Nothing but perfidy from this Hamilton, 
where Bernard Bassett is concerned," Lennox 
said. 

The elder officer rose slowly and passed 
through the crowded room. Nobody detained 
him l>y a word. At the door he paused and 
looked back. 

*^ Lennox," he said, bravely, '^I'm afraid it's 
an ill chance poor Bernie has for justice ; but 
I'll go to my room now, and maybe you can hit 
upon some means of assistance to the boy. I 
am a trifle fatigued just now. It's struck me 
hard, this news has — 'fore God, it has !" and 
the bluff colonel went away to his room. 

The rangers congregated around the doors and 
waited anxiously to Isnow what they must do to 
avenge their captain. A sort of horrible gloom 



and panic seemed to possess them ; they were 
bewildered by the extent of the calamity over- 
taking them, and thought solely of revenge. 

** There is no manner of assistance we can 
give the poor fellow," Lennox said ; **but I will 
see to it that his death is not the bridge by which 
Hamilton wins Marie Tremaine and falls heir to 
Basil's estates. I say I will see that the treason 
Hamilton dealt Bernard shall be punished a 
thousandfold. I have sworn to kill him ; I swear 
again to make it the purpose of my life !" and 
the words found a response in every heart. 

It was sunset that same evening when Basil 
Tremaine again appeared. The day might have 
been ten 3'ears and not have aged the soldierly, 
stalwart officer as these few hours had done. 

** Lennox," he said, ** perhaps some one had 
better go down to the manor house to tell them 
and break it to Marie — she was to have been the 
bov's wife. I am no hand to deal with a worn- 
an; I've no knack at breaking disaster for any- 
body, and God knows there is nothing to soften 
this. Will you go?" 

Lennox flushed as he said: '"Gad, colonel, 
you know that you"h?ive but to make there- 
quest. I'll set out to-night. Will you write?" 

Basil Tremaine almost shuddered. 

** Write that they have trapped Bernard and 
will send him to the hangman?" he demanded, 
in a whisper. ^*Not that — my God, no ! Tell 
it yourself — don't ask me ; you can do it vastly 
better. ' ' 

''Then leave it to me." 

"Say what you please, but tell them the worst 
of it. There is no kindness in being too dainty ; 
let them know of Bernard's extremity of danger. 
Good-night, and thank you for a friendly turn. 
I will take some rest, I am so vastly weary. 
Good-night." 

Lennox looked after him as he slowlv re- 

ft 

ascended the stairs. 

*'The gods first blind whom they destroy," 
he commented, compassionately. "The truth 
would kill him outright. I wonder how she will 
bear it. A woman's heart is of wonderful tough- 
ness. But there may be another sting for her in 
Bernard' s ill-fortune. ' ' 

Tom Marchison thanked heaven that the colo- 
nel had spared him the task. " It would not do 
for me, Lennox, I'm so wonderful stupid," he 
said, while Lennox mounted his gelding and gal- 
loped off, followed by his own groom and Jupe. 

Riding down the street of Williamsburg, past 
the magazine with its train of sorrows, past the 
mansions not now so brilliantly lighted or 
thronged with laughter- loving guests as they 
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were a few months ago, Lennox found himself 
opposite the Marchison gate. A lithe, slight 
figure suddenly darted from the flower-garden, 
rushing almost under the horse's feet. 

'' Captain Lennox, tell me if this tale about 
Bernard is true !'* exclaimed Anne, in the wild- 
est excitement, clutching the bridle-rein in her 
tiny hands. 

"Perfectly true," he answered, laconically. 

** Is it my fault? I told him that Marie had 
deserted him," she said, with a burst of tears 
too seldom seen in those bright, wicked eyes. 

"Then you have cost two men their lives. 
Hamilton has sent Bernard to a malefactor's 
grave, and I will send Hamilton to a traitor's 
grave !" he responded, in a pitiless tone. 

"Oh, spare me, Captain Lennox !" she almost 
moaned. 

" You had no mercy for others better than 
you. Can you expect it now ?" he asked, coldly. 
" Pardon me, but I am on my way to carry the 
intelligence to Captain Bassett's friends I" 

Anne understood the bitter emphasis with 
which he pronounced those last three words. 

Without even a cold farewell Lennox spurred 
his horse and was soon far down the road on his 
journey to Tremaine Manor. 

As the gables of the old house, sharply visible 
between the trees, appeared in the distance, the 
man who sneered at all others became suddenly 
grave and perceptibly slackened his pace, re- 
luctant to approach the family whose tranquility 
was to be ruthlessly destroyed. 

The doors stood hospitably open. Lennox 
was shown up stairs to a capacious, airy cham- 
ber and informed that supper would be served in 
an hour, and that Mrs. Tremaine would be 
pleased to receive him in the drawing-room 
when he was ready to come down. 

The young, man made a slow toilette. The 
hour was wellnigh spent when he entered the 
drawing-room and met Mrs. Tremaine. She was 
very pale, and the unusually firm, clear voice 
trembled as she greeted her guest. 

" Is this a horrible dream of Jupe's, or is it 
the truth,. Captain Lennox ?" Despite the little 
woman's resolute will her eyes filled with tears. 

"Madam, it is every word true." 

"And Colonel Tremaine," she asked, quickly, 
"is be, too, a marked man ? The same hand that 
brought down Bernard would also hunt my hus- 
band. What have you to say of him ?" 

"That he is well and safe, madam." 

"Then,*' she interrupted, "does he mean to 
let Lend North hang Bernard? Will you all 
l(dd your bands and allow them to prove their 



lies and bring an honest gentleman to the gal- 
lows?" 

"Madam," began Lennox, embarrassed by 
her vehemence, "Colonel Tremaine would only 
share Captain Bassett's fate should he venture to 
England. We have already sent a courier to 
General Washington, but they have been before- 
hand with us in sending their charges out by the 
captain of the Fmvey, We will resort to every 
means in our power ; but we are at a discount in 
the Mother Country, as you know, madam," he 
added, with a faint smile. 

" Then I will go myself to my Lord North. My 
nephew shall not be hanged like a highway rob- 
ber and his relations not raise a hand to help 
him !" she exclaimed, lifting her handsome, 
tearful eyes to his face with a dauntless expres- 
sion in their depths, saying plainly enough that 
she was equal to the perilous task. 

"Madam, your courage is magnificent, but 
can you venture when, as you have said. Colonel 
Tremaine is a marked man ?" 

" I will venture, sir. Bernard's blood would 
be upon our heads if wc made no eflFort to save 
him, and yet there is some secret, some mystery 
which we do not comprehend. They mean to 
make Bernard an example to the gentlemen of 
the Colony, but why should Bernard seek Ham- 
ilton ? What had those two between them ?" 

Her woman's intuition had at once pounced 
upon the unexplained point, and Lennox was 
certain that, if opportunity presented itself, Mrs. 
Tremaine would inevitably fathom the hidden 
motive impelling Bernard to seek Hamilton. 

" Has Miss Marie been informed of her cousin's 
misfortune?" he found an opportunity to inquire 
after supper, when Mrs. Tremaine begged him to 
amuse himself and excuse her to write some let- 
ters to her husband, "for, with his consent, I 
shall set out to Baltimore town in a sennight," 
she said, resolutely. 

"My daughter has heard it all. Captain Len- 
nox, and she is ill with grief — more than I be- 
lieved possible for Marie. She is seized with a 
shuddering and trembling so that Judith has 
been to my still room for herbs and medicines, 
and is at her wits' end. But it is a sore trial — 
my nephew was vastly beloved," and the tears 
again gathered in the handsome eyes as the mis- 
tress of Tremaine Manor made her stately court- 
esy and hastened away to hide her agitation. 

Lennox heard her weeping as she ascended the 
staircase, the servant walking behind with can- 
dles and sobbing as audibly as her mistress. 

He sauntered from the drawing-room into the 
hall, and lingered there for a few minutes look- 
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ing at the faces of the Tremaines high up on the She waved him away, a hopelessness in the 



walls, each in a panel. The hall was a great 
echoing place, dimly lighted by the candles on a 
table. He took one of them in his hand, and, 
holding it up high enough to throw its light 
upon the portraits, he made a circuit of the hall. 
He paused before one portrait marvelously beau- 
tiful and brilliant, but with a dauntless determ- 
ination around the pretty mouth strangely fa- 
miliar. He had never observed this picture, 
and yet the face seemed an old acquaintance. 
Nevertheless, perplex himself as he might, Len- 
nox could not place it. The picture puzzled 
him — this brilliant, tantalizing face. He could 
not remember whose semblance it might be,' and 
so it chanced that the Colonial officer lingered 
before this portrait when a door opened, and 
Marie Tremaine herself stood on the threshold. 
She came forward slowly. The light from the 
candle he held gleamed upon her pale counte- 
nance. The hollow voice startled him as she 
said, without a word of greeting : 

** Is it all true. Captain Lennox ? — about cou- 
sin Bernard, I mean. Do vou blame anv one 
except Lord Dunmore?" 

**It is Hamilton's fault," he answered, delib- 
erately. ** They had some deep cause of enmity 
between them, and, instead of fighting Bernard 
like a gentleman, he betrayed him like the 
traitor that he is !" 

Marie's dark eyes rested on him inquiringly; 
then she said : 

** I thank you for answering my question, but 
I do not in the least agree with you. Major 
Hamilton is not a traitor ; he is only misunder- 
stood." 

•*Then whose victim is your cousin?" coolly 
inquired Lennox, conscious of a relentless indig- 
nation stirring his heart as he marked the dark 
circles around those beautiful eyes and the suf- 
fering visible in her countenance, all the while 
remembering whose hand had wrought such a 
desolation in this fair young creature's life. 

** The victim of cruel Captain Foy and T^rd 
Dunmore — I am sure of it. Will vou believe 
me?" she asked, imploringly. 

*'I will believe anything you wish," he an- 
swered, with great courtesy. 

*'Then believe that Major Hamilton is incapa- 
ble of such treachery, and — good-night. Oh, 
Captain Lennox, I am so miserable!" she add- 
ed, hesitating as in half apology for quitting him 
so abruptly. 

**Sure, I would serve you with my life," he 
began, an unmistakable meaning in his voice. 



gesture that touched the self-reliant man, the 
skeptic in human tenderness. 

^*Stay one moment," he insisted, but she 
only shook her head. 

^^Then, pray inform me of the name of this 
portrait," Lennox quickly turned the subject, 
but the question was an ingenious shift to detain. 
Marie and hear that musical mezzo again. 

**It is papa's eldest sister. Aunt Tremaine, 
only her name was Hamilton. She married a 
bad man and was very unhappy. Poor Aunt 
Tremaine, her husband was false and barbarous. 
She is very beautiful. I love the portrait be- 
cause it reminds me of someone I love. Good- 
night and good-by ! for I will not see you 
again." 

After she had gone Lennox stood attentively, 
examining the picture. 

*^ Hamilton ! — ah !" he said, contemptuously;. 
*^the weakness is hereditary. Two feminine 
fools and two handsome rascals, and two — trage- 
dies." 

Captain Lennox's horse was at the door 
early in the morning. A negro groom held the 
impatient animal and gossiped with the cap- 
tain's man, while they waited for the gentleman 
to take leave of his hostess. Mrs. Tremaine 
stood on the steps of the piazza talking earnestly 
to the young officer. 

**Tell my husband," she was saying, **that 
with his leave I shall set out for the north in a 
sennight. Marie shall go with me to New York. 
She is ill and in bad spirits, and I will, place 
her in charge of ^Irs. Alexander for a sojourn of 
a few weeks in New York. She can return to 
Virginia with the Alexanders, while I go out to 
England to see my Lord North and save Ber- 
nard." 

**You are very brave, madam. Sure, you 
must succeed, or my T^ord North is a vastly 
greater brute than I imagine, and the change 
will benefit Miss Tremaine." 

^^Yes, poor girl, her affairs have sadly mis- 
carried," replied the lady, with a sigh. **She 
can return when she likes to Tremaine Manor, 
^listress Jane Bassett is here, and all my house- 
hold, but she must go north immediately or her 
health will fail." 

When Lennox told it all to Anne Marchison, 
as he did very soon after reaching Williamsburg^ 
he added, rather pointedly : 

* * So you see, she would have been out of your 
path, at any rate. Are you sure the British 
major will not find his way northward, too?" 



(To he contimied. ) 



THE STORY OF WYOMING THE BEAUTIFUL. 

By JOHN P. RITTER. 

IT is related that when Matthias Hollenback of willows, maples and Eycaniores. A more 
first caught Bight o( the lovely Wyoming peaceful landscape cannot be imagined. Sur- 
Valley, in Lucerne County, Pennsylvania, rounded on all sides by lofty mountains, it 
he was so enraptured with its beauty that he appears like a lovely oasis in a wildernesB, and 
tossed his cap above his head, shouting, "Hur- it is difficult to believe that such a reposeful 
rah I that's the place for me !" land should have been the scene of dissensions, 

He was then a youth of seventeen, and had massacre and devastation. 
come to Wyoming, with other pioneers from Even before the appearance of the white man 
Connecticut, to settle the region purchased in hostile tribes of Indians had contended for the 
1753 from the Indians by an association of New possession of the valley ; for its coverts abound- 
Englanders, entitled the Susquehanna Land ed in game and its streams with fish. "Wild 
Company. Some of his companions were dis- fruits and grapes covered the hills and river 
posed to ridicule his ardor. Others approved it, banks, and the fertile soil gave a rich return to 
saying : " Leave him alone ; he'll do well the rude husbandry of the red man." At last 
enough." And this prediction he more than the warlike Iroquois claimed supremacy over 
fulfilled. Beginning as a small trader, he soon the valley by right of conquest, and assigned it 
amassed enough money to establish himself in a to portions of the Delaware and Shawanese trib^, 
store ; enjoyed great prosperity during the Colo- ■ who were the possessors of the region when 
nial period ; took an active part in the Revolu- Count Zinzendorf made his way across the Blue 
tionary War; at its close became a judge, and Mountains in 1742, and pitched his simple tent 
died in 1829, the richest man in Northern Penn- upon the banks of the Susquehanna, 
sytvania Tradition avers that young Hollen- The noble Moravian was the first white man 
back a first view of the 
valley was from Pros 
pect Rock which juts 
out boldly from the 
tilled mountains that 
form its easter barr er 
The ent re reg on of 
Wyommg can be o^er 
looked from th s elcva 
tion stretching tor 
twenty m les north and 
south and for four 
miles westward in 
broad savannahs 
through which the beau 
tilul Susquehanna — the 
* Winding River of 
the Delawares — takes 
a zigzag course dotted 
With emerald slands 
aad fnnged with groves 
VoLXLVL-24. 
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to look upon the " Big Plains" of the Indians. 
" He had come," he said, "to instruct his red 
brethren how rightly to worship the Great 
Spirit," the Father of all mankind. The sav- 
ages listened to his words, but believeil them 
not. Suspecting that his real motive iw paying 
them a visit was to spy out their pleasant land, 
they resolved upon his death. One night, as he 
was writing by the light of a iirc which burned 
in his tent, a band of chosen braves approached 
cautiously and peered through the curtains. 
They were on the point of rushing in to brain 
him, when their leader waved thorn back ; then 
he motioned them to peer into the tent again. 

This time they saw a huge rattlesnake crawl- 
ing lazily over the missionary's feet. It had 
been attracted from its hole by the warmth of 
the fire, and Zinzendorf was too deeply absorbed 
in his writing to notice the danger that threat- 
ened him. "Seeing in this an evident token 
that their visitor was a favorite of the Great 
Spirit of whom he Jiad spoken," tlic savages 
abandoned their murderous design, and ever 
afterward treated him with marked respect. The 
spot chosfn by Count Zinzendorf for his encamp- 
ment, and where the above incident occurred, is 
on the east side of the Christian Church in Ply- 
mouth, Wyoming, on the banks of a little rivu- 
let. It ia now covered by sheds and stables that 
befoul the stream with their drainage. 

Not many )-cars after Count Zinzendorfs niis- 
sionary labors among the Indians of Wyoming, 
two bands of white settlers made their appear- 
ance in the valley and began a long and tedious 
contest for its possession. One consisted of 



pioneers sent from New England by 
the Susquehanna Company ; the other 
was composed of native Pennsylva- 
nians. Both claimed to have re- 
ceived a royal grant to the region, 
and to have purchased their titles to 
it from the Iroquois. While they 
were disputing the question, hostili- 
ties broke out among their Indian 
neighbors. 

The conflict, known in local his- 
tory as the "Grasshopper War," was 
begun by children at ]>lay. One af- 
ternoon, during the hunting season, 
when the warriors were absent in the 
mountains, the women and children 
of the Shawanese tribe, whose vil- 
lage was on the west bank of the 
Susquehanna, crossed to the Dela- 
ware side of the river to gather wild 
fruits. They mingled with their 
neighbors in a perfectly friendly manner mitil a 
large, bright-winged grasshopper arose from the 
ground and caught the eyes of the children. 
Then the little ones of both tribes joined in its 
pursuit. 

All went merrily for a time, but when the in- 
sect was finally run to earth and captured, a 
quarrel broke out between the Shawanese and 
Delaware children for its possession. Hearing 
their angry exclamations, the women hastened 
to the sceue, and took part in the dispqte. 
Words were' quickly followed by blows. The 
women flew at one another with clubs and 
knives, and the Shawanese were driven back to 
their village, leaving some of their number dead 
on the river bank. 

When the warriors of the two tribes returned 
from the chase, and were informed of the quar- 
rel begun by their women, they prepared for 
battle. A sanguinary conflict ensued. The 
Shawanese were defeate(l, and to escape annihila- 
tion sought refuge with friendly tribes in Ohio. 
The French and Indian war breaking out soon 
afterward, the first settlements at Wyoming were 
destroyed by the Deiawares, who, fearing retri- 
bution, migrated westward, leaving the valley 
"an open field for the white men to fight out 
their respective claims." 

The first claimants to return to the region 
were the Pennsylvanians. When pioneers of the 
Susquehanna Company appeared a second time 
in the valley, in 1T69, they found it in posses* 
sion of their rivals, who had divided the land 
into two manors, and warned off all intruders. 
But the New Englanders were not the kind of 
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men to abandon what they considered a just 
claim, and a wearisome stru^le was begun that 
19 known in the history of Wyoming as the First 
Pennamite War. At first fortune favored both 
sides by turns, but at Inst the Pennsylvanians 
were driven into a stockade at Nanticoke and 
forced to surrender, leaving the valley in quiet 
posseeeion of the Yankees. 

The latter immediate]}' proceeded to organize 
a simple form of government. Townshi[is were 
established and town meetings ordained in Han- 
over, Plymouth, Kingston, Wilkesbarre and 
Pittston. A free school was founded ; military 
companies were formed, and Jacob Jolinson, of 
Groton, Conn., was invited to preacti the Gospel 
to the people. Stocks were built for the jjunish- 
ment of evil-doers, and a great elm-tree was se- 
lected in the Plymouth settlement for a whip- 
ping post. This historic tree was cut down re- 
cently, but its huge stump may still be seen on 
the principal street of the town. 

In the meantime the Revolutionary War had 



ment, yet were possessed of considerable prop- 
erty. Naturally they were exceedingly embit- 
tered by the loss of their lands, and eager for 
retaliation. So, making their way to Niagara, 
where Colonel John Butler liad assembled a con- 
siderable force of British and Indians, they pre- 
vailed upon him to aid them in exterminating 
the V.'yoming settlers and regaining the lands 
from which they had been expelled. 

" The first intimation that an attack was to be 
made ui>on them," says a writer in the New York 
Evening Pvst, July 3d, 1897, "was received by 
the settlers early in the summer of 1778. At that 
time two companies of one hundred men each 
had gone to the war, and there were few able- 
bodied men available for the defense of the val- 
ley. At first but little alarm was felt; but when, 
toward the middle of June, more definite reports 
of the contemjilated invasion were received, word 
was hastily sent to the Wyoming men in the 
Continental army, imploring them to hasten 
home to protect their families. They answered 
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broken out. When the tidings of I-exington and 
Bunker's Hill reached Wyoming, the settlers 
met in the different townships and resolved to 
adhere to the American cause. Of the men of 
the valley there were seventy or eighty who were 
suspected of not favoring the Revolution, and a 
committee was appointed to watch their proceed- 
ings. The "Committee of Inspection or Safety," 
as it was called, performed their duties in no 
Tery gentle manner. They caused the arrest of 
a considerable number of the suspected, and had 
them taken to Litchfield, Connecticut, for trial, 
where, as the charges against them were not 
clear, they were dischargcil. Others, suspected 
of entertaining Royalist prineii>les, were warned 
to leave the valley, and there was awakened in 
them a desire for revenge which was before long 
to be satisfied. 

Among those who had suffered at the hands of 
the committee were certain Wintermoots, \'an- 
gsrdfliB, Secords, and other families that had al- 
ways been regarded as interlopers in the settle- 



the summons at once, but niost of them arrived 
too late 

"A realization of the nearness of the enemy 
came on the last day of June, when a party of 
Indian scouts attacked eight persons who were 
working in the fields near Pittston, killing four, 
and making all the others prisoners, excepting a 
boy wlio spread the alarm. The women and 
children were immediately gathered in the block 
house forts in each of the little hamlets. Those 
at Pittston took refuge in the fort there under 
the protection of Cajitain lllanehard and thirty 
men. Others hurried to Fort Wintermoot, on 
the opposite side of the river. Wilkesbarre and 
Plymouth residents a.ssembled at the forta there, 
and the people of Kingston and Forty I'ort took 
shelter in the latter place." 

As the blockhouse and stockade at Forty Fort 
were the laiyest in the valley, the greater part of 
the Americans soon afterward mustered at that 
point, leaving only a few men to guard the re- 
maining posts. All told there were two hundred 
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and thirty enrolled men, besides seventy old 
men and boys, who, at the utmost need, could 
bear arms. There was but one cannon in tbo 
valley ; but, as there were no cannon-balls, this 
was only of service as an alarm gun. ('olonel 
Zebulon Butler, an officer of the Continental 
army, then home on furlough, was appointed 
commander of this small force, and under him 
were Colonel Nathan Dennison, Colonel George 
Dorrance and Major John Grant, each in com- 
mand of a division.* 

The enemy came down the Susquehanna in 
boats, and entered the valley through the gorge 
at Pittston, where the mountains divide to make 
a passage from the river. Their force consisted 
of about two hundred British provincials, and 
perhaps as many Tories, under the immediate 
command of Colonel John Butler — known as 
" Indian Butler," to distinguish him from Zebu- 
Ion Butler, the American commander — and six 
or seven hundred Indians, led by the Seneca 
chief Giengwahtoh (" He that walks in smoke"). 
With them came Catharine Montour, an aged 
halt-breed, better known as "Queen Esther," 
who exercised almost unbounded influence over 
the Indians. Fort Wintermoot, built by the 
euepected Tory family of that name, was given up 
to them at once ; for, in fact, it had been built 
for their use rather than against them. 

On the afternoon of the 2d of July, and on 

* The account o£ the battle which follows is com- 
piled from Peck's "Iliatory of Wyoming," and from 
the article in the New York Evening Poit, above re- 
ferred to. 



the morning of the 3d, 
meetings were held in 
Forty Fort to discuss 
the situation. Then 
the first great mistake 
was made. Colonels 
Butler and Dennison, 
the most experienced 
of the Americans, 
wished to remain upon 
the defensive. They 
argued that the ene- 
my's force evidently 
was much superior in 
point of numbers to 
their own, and that it 
was wiser to wait for 
the reinforcements that 
were on the way to join 
them from the Conti- 
nental army than to 
venture a battle then. 
The mass of the defenders, however, were eager 
for an immediate encounter. They urged that 
the enemy, if unchecked, would capture the 
outlying forts, one by one, and massacre all 
who fell into their hands. They intimated, 
moreover, that Colonel Butler's reluctance to 
fight at once proceeded from cowardice rather 
than from reasonable caution, and this in- 
sinuation had more weight in prevailing upon 
the old veteran to act against his better judg- 
ment than all their arguments combined. 

" I tell you," he cried, angrily, " that we are 
going into great danger ; but I can go as far as 
any of you." 

Between two and three o'clock on the after- 
noon of July M Ihe men were led out of the fort 
to battle. Before one of the log huts within the 
stockade pails of water and a single bottle of 
rum had been provided for their refreshment. 
The rum was hardly lasted, but they drank of 
the water as they passed by. To more than half 
it was their last draught. Marching slowly up 
the valley Uie devoted band encountered the 
enemy drawn up in line of battle about halt way 
between Forty Fort and Pittston. The ground 
between tlie opposing forces was nearly level, and 
covered with scrub oak four and five feet high. 

As the Americans deployed for action Colonel 
Zebulon Butler bade them be of good cheer. " We 
have come out to fight," he said. " Stand fast 
the first shock, and the Indians will give way. 
Now, to your posts." Colonel Butler took com- 
mand of the right wing, facing the British pro- 
vincials and the Tories, and Colonels Denni. 
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Bon and Dorrance of the left wing, facing the In- 
dians. The plan of attack was for the men to 
advance steadily at each (ire. 

The Americans opened fire first ; advanced a 
few yarda and firod again, the British resiK>nd- 
ing. For a brief time the advantage was with 
the patriots. The British left fell slowly back, 
and then the Americana made their second great 
mistake. Instead of regarding the orderly re- 
treat of the British with suspicion, they ad- 
vanced boldly upon open ground, where they 
were completely exposed to a galling fire from 
the Indians, who lay in ambush on their right. 
The Americans, over-estimating their advan- 
tage, had pushed forward beyond the savages, 
who now swarmed out upon their fiank and 
rear. 

In the meantime the American left was terri- 
bly galled by the fire of the Indians. Colonel 
Dennison ordered his men to change their ])osi- 
tion. The order was misunderstood to be a 
command to retreat, and the entire wing fell into 
confusion. Men felt rapidly. Colonel Dorrance 
and nearly every captain along the line were 
killed. The Indians sprang from their coverts 
in overwhelming numbers, and rushed on the 
wavering ranks with fearful yells. Attacked in 
front, and flank and rear, the patriots gave way 
and scattered. Some formed in little groups, 
fighting bravely, others sought safety in flight. 

Colonel Butler made a gallant attempt to hold 
the men, but it was in vain. In half an hour 
from the firing of the first shot all was lost The 
fugitives, cut o£f from Forty Fort by the Indians 
in their rear, flung away their arms and fled 
panic-stricken toward the Susquehanna. Some 
swam over and escap- 
ed. Others were shot 
down, or taken prison- 
ers and reserved for 
torture. It is estimated 
that one hundred and 
sixty were killed in 
the battle, and that 
about forty more were 
overtaken and mas- 
sacred during the en- 
suing night. A gran- 
ite abaft inscribed with 
their names has been 
erected over their place 
of burial in the present 
town of Forty Fort. 
On ita front face is 
the following epitaph 
to their memory i 



"Near this spot was fouglit, on the afternoon of the 
third of July, 1778, 

THE BATTLE OF WYOMING. 
In which a email band of patriotic Americans, chiefly 
the undisciplined, the youthful, and the aged, spared 
by incliicicncy from the distant ranks of the Kepublic, 
led by Colonel Zebuloii Butler and Colonel Nathan 
Dennison, with a courage (hat deserved success, fear- 
lefsly met and bravely fought a combined British, Tory 
and Indian force of thrice (heir number. Numerical 
superiority alone gave success to the invader, and wide- 
spread havoc, di'soUition and ruin marked his savage 
and bloody footsteps through the vallej'. 

THIS MONUMENT 
commemorative of these events ; and in memory of the 
actors in ihem, has been erected 

OVF.R THE BOXES OF THE SLAIN 



I'ATKIOT ANCESTORS." 

While I was visiting Wyoming last summer to 
collect the illustrations that accompany this arti- 
cle, I met several descendants of the heroes of 
the massacre, and heard from their lips many 
thrilling talcs of the adventures that befell the 
survivors of the tragedy. One of these narra- 
tives relates to Colonel John Jenkins, one of the 
leading men among the settlers, who was taken 
prisoner during the battle, and reserved tor the 
tortures with which the savages were wont to 
avenge their slain comrades. He was bound to 
the stake, and was about to be burned alive, 
when a chieftain, whom he had befriended years 
before, recognized him and interposed on his be- 
half. 

When the Indians retumetl to Niagara they 
carried Colonel Jenkins off with them, and there 
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he remained until the close ot the war. On re- 
turning to the valley when peace was restored, 
he settled upon the land once owned hy the 
Wintermoot family, and erected the first frame 
house in Wyoming on the exact spot occupied 
by Fort Wintermoot before it was surrendered to 
the British and burned. The ruins of this fine 
old dwelling were pointed out to me by a Mrs. 
Myers, a lineal descendant of Colonel Jenkins, 
They stand on the west bank of the Susque- 
, not far south of West Pittston, and are 
inded by vestiges ot the stockade that 
formerly inclosed the blockhouse fort. 

Mrs, Myers told me that years after the Wyom- 
ing massacre, a stranger came to the house, 
which was then occupied by her grandmother, 
the widow of Colonel Jenkins, and made in- 
quiries concerning the property once owned by 
the Wintermoots in that neighborhood. In the 
course of the conversation he asked her it she 
thought she could recognize one of that family if 



During my stay in the little mining town of 

Wyoming I was hospitably entertained by David 
Davies, mine host of the Oak Tree Inn. Mr. 
Davies was formerly a miner, and, having saved 
a little monej', opened his cozy tavern for the ac- 
commodation ot his old comrades in the coalpits. 
His house is pleasantly situated, and a great oak 
tree that overshadows the porch serves as its 
sign. The taproom is adorned with many curi- 
osities, collected in different parts of the world 
by Mr. Davies during his career as a miner, and 
back of it is a small meeting-room, furnished 
with chairs, tables and a piano, where the 
miners of the neighborhood gather on certain 
evenings of the week to enjoy themselves, I 
passed an entire day with Mr. Davies visiting 
the places of interest nearby. 

Between the Oak Tree Inn and the Susque- 
hanna is situated the most famous landmark in 
the Wyoming Valley — Queen Esther's Rock. 
The story connected with it is as follows : 
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she should see him. The old lady put on her 
Spectacles, scrutinized the stranger's face for a 
moment, and then retorted, sharply: "Why, 
you're a Wintermoot yourself." This proved to 
be the case. The stranger h.id come to put in a 
claim for the land his Tory ancestors had for- 
feited. 

Where the Susquehanna enters Wyoming from 
the north aii immense precipice marks the head 
of the valley. This is Dial Rock, or Campbell's 
Ledge. Many imagine that the latter designa- 
tion has been applied to it out of compliment to 
the poet Campbell, who celebrated Wyoming's 
tragic story in verse ; but it seems to have de- 
rived its name from a far humbler personage. 
There is a tradition that a settler named Camp- 
bell was pursued by a band of Indians to the 
edge ot the precipice, and, finding escape impos- 
sible, rather than tall into their hands alive and 
endure the frightful tortures that he knew would 
aWait bim, threw himself headlong into the 
abyss below. 




Queen Esther had received a good education 
when a girl, and had acquired many of the 
habits of civilized people. She had mingled 
in the cultivated society of Philadelphia, and 
had impressed all her white friends with the 
apparent humanity of her disposition. In tact, 
not many months before the Wyoming massa- 
cre she bad saved the lives of several people 
from the valley who had visited her town. 

But a few days previous to the battle one of 
her sons had been killed in a skirmish with the 
settlers, and her griet at his loss had aroused 
all ot the latent savage witliin her. On the 
night ot the massacre s-ho repaired to the stone 
that now bears her name, and ordered the pris- 
oners to be brought into her presence. Sixteen 
of the wretchetl captives were produced. The 
old woman ordered hur followers to place them 
one after another on the stone, and, seizing a 
club in her trembling hands, proceeded to dash 
out their brains. 

Eleven ot the numbi l^us been elaugh- 
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tered. The next to be sacrificed would be Leb- 
beuB Hammond and Joseph Elliott. They man- 
aged to communicate with one another by a 
glance, and agreed to make a joint effort at 
escape. Both were men of powerful physique, 
As they were being led toward the rock they 
made a sudden exertion of their great strength ; 
threw oS the grasp of those who held them ; 
struck down the savages who ran to (heir cajitors' 
assistance and bounded away. Both escaped, and 
were able to tell the fate of their companions. 
Queen Esther's Rock to-day is covered by a 
wrought-iron cage to protect it from the vandal- 
ism of relic hunters. A portion of it is of a 
reddish hue, and thi^ discoloration is regarded 
by some as the ineffaceable stain of human 
blood. Around another similar stone — the site 
of which is not now known— nine mutilated 
bodies were foimd ; but no one escaped to nar- 
rate the details of the tragedy there enacted. 

In the flight from the battlefield many of the 
fugitives ran south as far as the settlement at 
Plymouth, and, finding their pursuers stiil close 
upon their heels, swam over to Monocasy Island, 
that divides the waters of the Susquelianna at 
that point. Hither they were followed and 
killed by their relentless foes. One of the 
patriots who sought refuge on the island was 
Henry Pencil, whose brother John was among 
the Tories. The latter discovered the fugitive hid- 
ing in a clump of willows. "So it is you," he 
said, aiming his gun at the young man's breast, 

Henry begged his brother to spare his lite. 



promising to serve him to the end of his days. 

" All this sounds mighty well," replied the Tory, 
" but you arc a damned rebel !" and, with theso 
words, shot him throujih the heart. Even the 
Indians were struck with horror at this un- 
natural inunler. It is related that ivhcn the 
Tories were finally driven from the valley, the 
fratricide repaired lo Canada. There he was 
twice attacked by wolves and rescued by the In- 
dians. On being attacked a third time by 
wolves, the Indians, who had come to regard 
him as stricken with a curse, loft him to his 
fate, and he was Iktxi in pieces by the beasts. 

When news of the Britisli victory reached tho 
women and children, who had been left for 
safely in the fort at AVilkesbarrc and other posts 
on the east side of the river, they were filled 
with tho wildest .ipprehensions. Instant flight, 
before the Indians could reach them, seemed the 
only course left open. A gloomy and desolate 
swamp, whose only inhabitants were wild beasts 
and reptiles, lay between them and the nearest 
settlements on the Delaware, sixty miles dis- 
tant. 

Into the pathless wilderness (hey fled — singly, 
in groups, or in companies, as chance threw 
them together. Behind them the night was il- 
lundned by the glare of flrcK, where the savages 
were burning their homes, or slowly consuming 
their captive neighbors at the stake ; before them 
were unknown dangers. Few had furnished 
themselves with provisions for the journey, and, 
before they had gone far, began to experience 
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the severest pangs ot hunger. In this extremity 
the courage and humanity of Matthias Hollen- 
back saved many lives. 

He had borne himself bravely in tbo battle, 
and had escaped the massacre by swimming the 
Susquehanna. Reaching Wilkesbarre in safety, 
he did not pause for rest, but hastened to meet 
the reinforcements that were on their way to the 
valley, hoping to get them into Forty Fort in 
time to prevent its capture by the enemy. ' In 
this he was unsuccessful ; so, loading a horse 
with provisions, he pushed on after the starving 
fugitives who were 
making their way 
through the 
swamp. He had 
not gone far when 
he overtook a 
woman with her 
six children, seat- 
ed upon the 
ground, weak from 
hunger and in 
despair. Supply- 
ing them with 
food, and bidding 
them take fresh 
courage, he hast- 
ened after others 
who were in equal 
need, and in this 
way enabled 
many, who would 
otherwise h a \ e 
perished b} the 
way, to reach the 
Delaware settle 
men! a in safet^ 
The swamp 
through which 
the fugitives pass 
ed is known to 
this day as "The 
Shades of Death," 

On the second anniversary of the Ucduratiou 
of Indejicndence "Indian Butler" summuned 
the scattered forces of the patriots that had 
sought refuge in Forty Fort to surrender. The 
terms of the capitulation were soon arranged. 
The Americans were to givo up their arms and 
stores, and to remain neutral during the war. 
Tlie British, on their part, agreed to leave them 
in peaceful possession of their farms, and to ex- 
ert their' influence with the Indians to preserve 
their property frora plunder. As regards the 
latter clause of the articles, the British comman- 




der had promised more than he could perform ; 
tor, although no lives were taken after the capit- 
ulation, the Indians scattered all over the val- 
ley, destroying everything which they could not 
carry off. A few houses that stood near the fort 
at Wilkesbarre were spared ; but every other 
dwelling in the valley, with but one notable ex- 
ception, was destroyed. 

This house is still standing in the town of 
Forty Fort within a stone's throw of the battle 
monument. A person, looking through its front 
windows on the memorable afternoon ot July 3d, 
1778, could have 
witnessed all the 
varying phases of 
the battle then 
fought and of the 
massacre that fol- 
lowed. It was 
built by John 
Perkins, one of 
the earliest settlers 
in Wyoming, who 
was killed by the 
Indians near Ply- 
mouth, and is still 
known as the Per- 
kins's Homestead. 
A few weeks 
after the British 
and Indians had 
left the valley the 
fugitives began to 
retum. In order to 
gather such of 
their crops as had 
esca]ied destruc- 
tion and to re- 

JJ.yf=,MFfni But, during the re- 

llT|| iif'}' mainder ot the 

I I ' war, Wyoming 

was continually 
THE WYOML.VG H.iss.icKE. harasscd by prowl- 

ing savages, and no man wJio went into the 
fields in the morning had any certainty ot re- 
tuniing home ahvo at night. 

A settler who remained in the valley during 
these troublous timeswas a worthy Quaker, named 
Jonathan Slocum, wliose descendants are among 
the most prominent and woalthy citizens of 
Wilkesbarre. One of thein, Mr. l'. B. HilHard, 
related to me the story of Frances Slocum, the 
settler's youngest daught" "ho was carried off 
by the Indians when a nd afterward be- 

came a princess in tl |{t is a tale that 
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has been frequently 
told, but I fancy it 
will bear repeating : 

One November 
morning Jonathan 
Slocum went into the 
fields to work, leaving 
at home his wife, their 
four children, two 
lads whose father had 
been made a captive 
by the Indians, and 
a negro servant girl. 
He had not been gone 
long when three war- 
riors of the Delaware 
tribe crept noiseless- 
ly up to the house, 
shot one of the lads 
and scalped him on 
the threshold. The 
settler's eldest daugh- 
ter, who had wit- 
nessed the act, seized 
her infant brother in 
her arms, and made her escape to the fort. The 
Indians then entered the house, and were about 
to make off with the two remaining children — 
a lame hoy and little Frances— when the frantic 
mother interposed, imploring that the hoy at 
least might be left behind. 

"See," she cried, "he is lame! Oh, leave 
him with me, for he can do yon no good !" 

The savages released the cripple, but carried 
off the negro girl, the brother of the lad they 
had slain, and little Frances, wlio was then but 
five years old. A few weeks later Jonathan Slo- 
cum and his father-in-law were shot down while 
at work in the field. Years passed away ; the 
mother grew old and feeble, but her heart never 
ceased to yearn for the child she had lost. Her 
sons grew up and prospered. They offered large 
rewards for tidings of their lost sister, but all in 
vain. 

The mother had been long in her grave, 
and they had become gray and bent before the 
cloud of mystery which had so long hung aver 
the fate of their sister was lifted. A traveler 
chanced, in 1S3.5, to pass the night at an Indian 
village in Indiana. He was entertained in the 
largest wigwam, which was presided over by an 
old woman, called Maconaqua ("The Little 
Bear,") Something in her appearance convinced 
the traveler that she was not an Indian by birth. 
On winning her confidence she told him that 
her father was a white man, named Slocum, who 




lived on the l>anks of the Susquehanna; that 
she had been carried off by the Indians when 
she was a very small child, and that she had 
lived with them ever since. She had been 
treated with great kindness, and had married 
a chief who was now dead. By him she had 
two daugliters, whom she dearly loved and with 
whom she hoped to live until her death. She 
expressed no desire to live again with the 
whites. 

This storj- eventually found its way into a 
newspaper, a copy of which reached Wyoming. 
Inquiries were made, and it was found that (his 
old Indian woman could be no other than the 
long-lost Frances Slocum. Her brothers set out 
at once to visit her. She received them at first 
with suspicion, but when she became convinced 
that they were really her brothers she treated 
them with every mark of affection and respect. 
One of her brothers had accidentally hammered 
off her finger nail when she was a child, and it 
had never grown since. As the Slocums had 
fixed upon this as a sure sign by which they 
could recognize their sister, the identification 
was complete. 

liut although she seemed overjoyed to see 
them, Maconaqua resolutely refused to return 
with her kinsfolk, even for a short visit. "I 
cannot go," she said. "I have always lived 
with the Indians ; I am used to them ; I wish 
to live and die with them. My husband and 
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my boys are buried bere, and I cannot leave 
them. I should not be happy with my white 
relatives. I am glad to see them, but I cannot 
go." 

Some two years later one of the brothers vis- 
ited her again, accompanied by his two daugh- 
ters. Maconaqua received them cordially, and 
offered her brother half her land if he would re- 
main with her. She died in 1847, but not be- 
fore her white relatives had succeeded in per- 
suading her to sit for her portrait. This paint- 
ing, executed in oil, now hangs in the dining- 
room of Mr. Hilliard's house, at No. 17 West 
River Street, Wilkcsbarre. The remarkable 
story of Frances Slocum's kidnapping is told at 
length by Dr. Peck in his admirable history. 

On the west bank of the Susquehanna, on the 
road leading from Plymouth to Kingston, is sit- 
uated Toby's Cave, so iiame<l from an old half- 
breed Indian of the Revolutionary period, who 
made the place his stronghold. The entrance to 
the cavern is just large enough to admit the pas- 
sage of a man's body, but inside it opens into a 
spacious chamber. Here Toby and his follow- 
ers — who were friendly to the white settlers — are 
said to have concealed themselves when hard- 
pressed by hostile savages. There are two open- 
ings into the cavern — one in tlic face of a cliff 
overlooking the Susquehanna, and the other on 
the west side of the mass of rocks that form the 
cave. It is the latter opening that is repre- 
sented in the accompanying illustration. 

At the close ol the Revolution the Wyoming 
settlers imagining that they were now about to 
enter upon a long period of repose, began to 
erect substantial mansions, a few of which are 
Btill remaining in the valley. Colonel Nathan 



Dennison built the fine 
dwelling that stands — sh 
by venerable trees — near 
dividing line between 
towns of Forty Fort and 
oming, and the relative 
Lieutenant Elijah Shoem; 
who was slain in the batl 
July 3d, 1778, erected the 
farmhouse in Forty Fort 
is now pointed out as oi 
the landmarks of this 
toric region. Both house 
still in the possession ol 
descendants of the two I 
lutionary heroes. 

But the people of Wyoi 
were not yet to enjoy p 
ful possession of the hi 
which had cost them so much toil and bloc 
secure. 

The Pennsylvanians again laid claim to 
valley, and, backed by judicial authority 
military force, endeavored to dispossess the 
Englanders. Another long and dishearte 
contest ensued, known as the Second Penna 
War, for the details of which I will refer 
reader to Miner's History of M'yoming. 
sufficient to state here that, after several enj 
ments in which lives were lost — notablj', the 
tie fought on the 18th of October, 1784, 
Colonel Dennison's house — a compromise 
effected between the rival claimants, and 
original settlers became secure in their homi 
The change of Wyoming from a pastoral 
mining country began early in the present 
tury. In the fall of 1807 Abijah Smitl: 
Plymouth, purchased an ark of John P. Ai 
a boatman on the Susquenanna, for twenty 
dollars, and floated fifty tons of anthracite 
to Columbia, Lancaster County, Pennsylvj 
where it was put to the test as fuel. Thia 
probably the first cargo of anthracite coal 
offered for sale in this or any other cout 
for, though it had occasionally been use 
very small quantities before, general traffic : 
was unknown before Abijah Smith begar 
operations. 

The ])lace from which thia coal was taken 
the old "outcrop" of the famous Washin 
Mine at Plymouth, which is said to have 
the first vein of anthracite coal opene- 
America, although some dispute this claim, 
was mined from tlie surface with pick 
shovel, the miners burrowing their way inti 
mountain side where the vein appeared, ant 
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lowing its gradual dip into the bowels of the 
earth. At that time mining machinery was un- 
known in the Wyoming Valley. There were no 
shafts, no breakers, no steam and electrical ap- 
pliances. 

The work was done by hand, and without even 
the aid of drills and cartridges. Indeed, it was 
not until the demand for anthracite necessitated 
a more expeditious method of mining that John 
Flanagan was brought from Hartford, Conn., to 
instruct the miners in the use of gunpowder in 
their work. It is said that when Flanagan 
touched off his first blast in the Washington 
** outcrop" his fellow-laborers rushed out of 
the mine in terror, fully expecting the roof to 
collapse over their heads. When the coal had 
been broken in the mine, mule wagons were 
driven into the tunnels, the coal loaded into 
them, and then a long journey from the moun- 
tain to the river was begun over a steep, winding 
road. On reaching the Susquehanna the coal 
was dumped into arks and floated down stream 
to its destination. 

It was not long, however, before it was dis- 
covered that Wyoming was one of the richest 
coal fields in Pennsvlvania. Railroads were 
constructed and new methods of mining intro- 
duced. Shafts were sunk, and unsightly coal- 
breakers were erected in every part of the once- 
secluded region. Population poured in, little 
agricultural villages became thriving towns, and 
the Wyoming of history became the Wyoming of 
to-day. Yet even now the inhabitants of the 
vaUey are obliged to battle for their homes ; to 
wage a continuous warfare with nature to get the 
means of sustenance. And this contest is not 
without its romances and tragedies. 

In 1869, a year after the opening of the great 
Avondale Mine, at Plymouth, it was the scene of 
a terrible calamity. In those days the breakers, 
in which the coal is separated from the slate and 
sulphur, and crushed into different sizes for the 
market, were built over the shafts at the entrance 
to the mines. One hundred and ten miners were 
below in the different galleries, when the breaker 
of the Avondale caught fire, and the flames were 
sucked down the shaft into the bowels of the 
mine, setting all the slopes and galleries ablaze. 
All below ground perished. A law has since 
been passed by which it is made compulsory to 
'place the breaker of a colliery at a safe distance 
from the shaft. In another mine, at Pittston, 
thirty miners were suffocated by a cave in of the 
roof about two years ago, and their bodies have 
never been recovered. 

During my stay in Plymouth I was told of a 



great misfortune that threatened the mining in- 
terests of Wyoming last April, and which, if it 
had not been averted in time, would have caused 
widespread suffering throughout the valley. 
From various causes the walls and roofs of the 
mines began to ** squeeze" and collapse. It 
began in the Avondale and Nottingham Mines, 
and soon extended to other collieries. 

There was a roaring in the lower galleries of 
the slopes. The big timbers sobbed and shiv- 
ered, and here and there one cracked and burst 
into fragments beneath the sinking roof. The 
air gushed forth, driving the dreaded fire-damp 
before it. The miner in his distant chamber, 
** shooting" his stick of powder, would feel a 
damp breath caress his face. Then the spark 
of his ^* shot " would ignite the inflammable gas, 
which trailed, a luminous phantom, through the 
long galleries, driving the miners in terror be- 
fore it. 

The main shaft of the Avondale descends per- 
pendicularly 275 feet. Slopes branch from the 
foot of this shaft to depths of 1,100 and 1,900 
feet. A deep roaring sound, accompanied by 
occasional shocks, as of an earthquake, came 
from those lower regions, as here and there a 
wall sank beneath the crushing weight of slate 
and rock and coal. Huge blocks fell from the 
roofs of the galleries, and the miners retreated, 
extinguishing their lamj)S. The condition of 
affairs became so menacing that all hands were 
ordered above ground. Several other collieries 
ordered their workmen out on account of signs 
of danger in the galleries, and thousands of men 
were suddenly deprived of work. 

Further up the valley, in the town of Wyom- 
ing, an event occurred which produced a panic 
among the inhabitants. At noonday, without 
the slightest warning, the post office and several 
adjoining buildings were seen to suddenly drop 
into the earth which yawned to receive them. 
People living near the scene of this extraordinary 
calamitv became almost frantic with fear, and 
hastily left their houses which they momentarily 
expected to see go down into the gulf. Nor 
were their apprehensions lessened when miners 
came into the town in great excitement, and 
spread the news that the south tunnel of the 
Mount Lookout Colliery had fallen in, and that 
the galleries were filling with quicksand. 

When the miners had recovered from the first 
shock produced by these events they applied 
themselves with commendable courage to pre- 
vent the damage from spreading. They had to 
contend with unknown and invisible forces-^ 
quicksand, flood and inflammable gases — but 
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they descended bravely into the dangerous dient was applied to stem the tide of destnic- 

mines and entered the combat like heroes, lion. Success at last attended these efforts, and 

Gangs o( experienced men busied themselves in the mines were saved from abandonment ; but is 

strengtheningthe supports o( thegalleries ; pow- it not apparent that Hte in lovely Wyoming to- 

erful pumps were run night and day to lower day is as hard a battle as it was in the days of 

the water in the tunnels, and every known expe- our ancestors? 

^-~4^,^ 

"MERELY A PASSING PASSION." 




J HF\ a woman who has thought fit to chasten her so ; and so to bed to-, 
been pretty realizes that lie wide-eyed and wakeful, thinking of that. 
she IS so no longer, she earthly love who had loved her so little. 
IS a| t to exaggerate her Clarence Webster, the man in question, was 
past charms. She is also an artist, and a fairly successful one. He had 
apt ti regard herself as studied in Paris and Vienna, was thoroughly 
smgularly astute and hon- modern in manner, and had come to be looked 
est and to admire her own upon as quite a rising young man. He looked 
sweet reasonableness in confessing it. upon himself as already risen. He was given to 
Lucy James was in some such mood, as she looking upon himself a good deal, from every 
sat with her arms leaning on her dressing-table, point of view, and in every possible light. An 
looking at her own face in the glass. It was a ardent disciple of the great doctrine of self-de- 
thin face, and rather gray, the features well velopment, he lived up to his beliefs with the 
marked and refined, the eyes large and somber help of some of his Bohemian friends, 
in expression. Abundant dark hair framed it — His mother, a widow and an invalid, lived in 
hair with a frivolous little ripple, singulariy out Bath, and from time to time he spent some 
of keeping with the sobriety of the rest. weeks with her, for he loved her and treated her 
There is one adjective which can be applied, prejudices tenderly. Moreover, he was fond of 
by the elect, only to things to eat, and yet our an- violent contrasts, considering rightly that they 
cestors would have thus qualified Lucy's face — add a piquancy to life. He looked upon Bath as 
her face was good. Six weeks ago it had been the product of an effete Philistinism, but its 
pretty as well, her cheeks pink, her eyes smil- comfortable and Eariy Victorian respectability 
ing. was restful after the glare and racket of Paris. 

Lucy had been jilted, and not over gently The scent of lavender is refreshing after too 
jilted. Her feelings were not complex, and she much jialchoiiU, and it is sometimes pleasant to 
did not analyze them ; but she was sensitive, come across furniture to which cigarette ash 
and she felt pain quite as acutely as do more su- would seem a desecration. Besides, he met 
perior persons Her father Captain James, did Lucy, and she interested him. Her appearance 
not make thmgs iiaier for her. He went about satisfied his artistic tastes, while her simplicity 
breathing fire and slaughter ind using nautical and well-orilered life attracted him, as being the 
language agamst the min uho had jilted her, so very antithesis of the lives he had recently been 
that the whole town of Bath was sorry for studying. He prided himself on his psycho- 
Lucy, and shoncd it. It is not surjirisinp, logical acumen, and told Tjucy that he read her 
therefore, that she lost her color, that her man- "like an open book." Lucy was nothing loth 
ner became shrinking, and her expression grew to he so read, and when the reader and the hu- 
wai\ and sad, man document are young, and the time is 
Presently she stood up, and let down her hair, spring, that agreeable form of lunacy, called 
She was a tall giri, and now much too thin for " falling in lovi'," is almost sure to follow. 
her height. She shook the soft waves round her "I am too worn out, too world-weary to give 
face, and looked in the glass again, sighing. you a love worthy of your own, my Lucy," 
"My eyelashes and my hair are all that are Clarence would say, puckering up his forehead, 
left," she thought, sadly. Then she undressed, as he gazed into Lucy's eyes — his own were 
and read one of the little white books on her large and blue and prominent. 
dressing-table, trying to believe that God must '*The love you give me is enough for me; 1 
love her very dearly, inasmuch as He had asknothingmore, orbetter, of Fate I" wasLucy's 
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variable rejoinder. Then she would compla- 
'cently tell herself that he idealized her, that she 
was in no way really fitted to be the mate of 

such a high-minded genius, but And so 

they were really very happy, in a quiet common- 
place sort of way, until Mrs. Van Schorer came 
to Bath. 

Mrs. Van Schorer said she was English, but 
her appearance and her temperament belied her. 
She was. small and decidedly plump, with that 
graceful, undulating walk that suggests more 
'southern climes. Her eyes were dark and in- 
scrutable ; her hair, heavy and straight, and 
black. She wore it parted in the middle, in 
Madonna bands, and the result was quaint and 
uncommon. Her complexion was pale, her 
mouth big, and her teeth magnificent. She was 
nearly always dressed in black. Women called 
her ugly and fat. Men, whom she interested, 
called her * * tine beUe-laide, ronde et gracieuse, ' ' 

Mr. Van Schorer lived in the Transvaal, with 
occasional visits to Paris ; Mrs. Van Schorer 
lived in Paris, with occasional visits to England. 
She was artistic, and frequented the studios, and 
in one of these Clarence had met her two years 
before. 

She asked him to her house — a charming entre- 
sol in the Champs Elys^es — and she found him 
impressionable, and, for all his youthful cynic- 
ism, curiously fresh. So she proceeded to 
**form" him. He fell hopelessly in love with 
her, and to her own great surprise she fell in 
love with him. With Mr. Van Schorer she was 
on friendly terms ; but she was quite indifferent 
to him, believing him to be equally indifferent 
to herself. 

Both she and Clarence regarded conventions 
with extreme scorn. They lived in Paris, where 
no one criticised them, and they were careful not 
to excite criticism. 

An average Englishwoman would have de- 
scribed Mrs. Van Schorer as **a new woman, '^ 
in which, as in many other cases, the average 
Englishwoman would have been quite wrong. 
Mrs. Van Schorer was of a type as old as the 
lady celebrated by Joshua, whose habitation was 
upon the city wall. Like that same lady, she 
had many amiable qualities, and some great 
ones. She was not in the least ** new," she was 
as old as femininity itself. To be sure, she had 
learned the jargon of a decadent philosophy. 
She talked glibly and cleverly enough of the in- 
justice of existing marriage laws, and how those 
who defied them, facing contumely and insult 
in their time, were the martyrs, whose bodies 
quenched the fires of persecution for future gen- 



erations. But, deep down in her own heart, she 
smiled her own inscrutable, tolerant smile, know- 
ing full well that the welfare of future generations 
had nothing whatever to do with it ; but that to 
get what one wants in this world is the aim of 
all sensible and healthily constituted mortals. 
In all these mysteries, however, she instructed 
Clarence with due seriousness and care. To 
profit by her teaching did Clarence seriously in- 
cline, and for a year and a day he found it all 
profoundly interesting. 

Then he reflected that people weary at un- 
equal rates, and, finding an atmosphere of cigar- 
ette smoke and cheap cynicism somewhat en- 
ervating, he went home to his mother. He 
carried her off to Arran for a month. There he 
lived out of doors, and the cobwebs were blown 
out of his brain by the salt west wind. 

That winter he did not return to Paris, he 
worked in London ; whither Mrs. Van Schorer 
came also. He saw a good deal of her, and she 
was content to be bomie camarade, seeming to 
acquiesce in his somewhat pompously expressed 
decision that for them friendship was possible 
and politic ; anything more than friendship, ir- 
relevant and unwise. 

In the following spring he got engaged to 
Lucy. Shortly afterward, hearing that Mr. Van 
Schorer was dead, he wrote to condole with his 
friend on her bereavement. He had never met 
Mr. Van Schorer, and, under the circumstances, 
the letter was a difficult one to write. He did 
not mention his engagement. 

One day, as he walked with Lucy up one of 
the hilly streets of Bath, he noticed a lady com- 
ing down on the opposite side. She was dressed 
in black, and she did not walk as women walk 
in Bath. Clarence felt his heart beat, and the 
blood quickened in his veins. Bath was very 
dull, and for a long time he had lived a life of 
virtuous vacuity. 

When they came abreast of the lady she 
stopped, and Clarence left Lucy, with a hurried 
** Excuse me," and darted across the road, 
where she saw him shaking hands and talking 
excitedly with the unknown, whom she was 
pleased to designate as **a little fat woman." 

Why is it that to the slim woman plumpness 
is so distasteful ? Why should slimness be syn- 
onymous with refinement, and a gracious ro- 
tundity be accounted vulgar? Surely, the stout 
are not so hard upon their skinny sisters? 
They usually talk with comic melancholy of 
their own adipose tissue, and frankly admire 
the trim and tailor-made among their women 
friends. 
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Clarence soon came hurrying up the hill after 
Lucy, who had strolled on ahead. 

**She is an old artist friend of mine," he ex- 
plained, but he did not volunteer an introduc- 
tion or ask Lucy to call upon her. He was ab- 
sent and preoccupied during the rest of their 
walk ; and when the captain pressed him to re- 
turn to dinner he excused himself on the plea 
of having important letters to write. Lucy did 
not believe in those letters. 

Mrs. Van Schorer had taken furnished apart- 
ments in the best part of Bath, and at nine 
o'clock that evening she lay on the sofa of the 
** first floor drawing-room,'' smoking a cigar- 
ette. Her pale cheeks were a little flushed, and 
her big, soft eyes shone with subdued radiance. 

The room was characteristically untidy ; 
strewn with books and papers, and half-finished 
sketches. There were no flowers, but a syphon 
of soda, with cognac and tumblers, adorned the 
table. 

Presently Clarence came in. They did not 
greet one another, but Mrs. Van Schorer held 
out her hand to him, and he carried it to his 
lips. 

She was, as usual, dressed in black, her white 
neck and shoulders bare, and absolutely un- 
adorned. She had a curious little habit of slip- 
ping one shoulder out of her gown. Her 
** large, lovely arms" gleamed white under her 
flowing sleeves of shimmering chiflfon. Clarence 
looked at her admiringly, but with a sense of 
impending evil. He felt he was to be hypnot- 
ized ; but he had no power to resist. Some at- 
mospheres are irresistible. He sat down at some 
distance from her. 

Mrs. Van Schorer looked at him long and ear- 
nestly ; then she said, simply, ** Don't you think 
you are making a mistake?" 

^* We all of us make mistakes, otherwise life 
would be intolerable." Clarence tried to speak 
airily, and succeeded ill. 

*^ When you know a mistake to be remediable, 
don't you think it is cowardly, and worse, to 
persist in it ?' ' 

As she spoke, she leant forward and held out 
her hands to him ; the chiffon sleeves slipped 
back as she lifted her arms, showing their naked 
loveliness. 

** Clarence, why do you marry this ridiculous 
girl? Have you forgotten, Clarence?" 

Her voice was very musical, with a pathetic 
little break in it ; a t^uch of some foreign ac- 
cent gave a subtle distinction to her English. 

Clarence Webster looked at the bewildering 
bundle of desire on the sofa. He crossed the 



room and knelt down beside it, for the time be- 
ing, the odor of patchouli quite overpowered the 
scent of lavender. 

^^% ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ 

Mrs. Van Schorer returned to town the next 
da}', whither she was speedily followed by 
Clarence. That had happened which made it 
impossible he could go back to Lucy ; and, in 
his rage at himself, he wrote, with perhaps un- 
necessary brutality, to tell her that all must be 
at an end between them. He had the decency 
not to offer to be her friend. 

Lucy read between the lines, and submitted 
to the inevitable. Had she had the courage and 
the unconventionalitv to follow Clarence to Lon- 
don and insist upon an interview, all might 
have been different. But she had neither the 
one nor the other, and, for Lucy James, life- was 
as gray as her face, and could only be written 
with a small *M." 

Clarence did not marry Mrs. Van Schorer, as 
she had certainly intended him to do. She has 
since gone out to the Transvaal to look after her 
very considerable property there. He rented a 
studio in West Kensington, and, spending a 
good deal of time in the analysis of his own 
somewhat complex emotions, found that he 
could not paint quite so well as he did. 

Time is a keen bargainer, and takes care to 
get good value for his wares. For everything he 
gives us he takes something away, and Clarence 
came to the conclusion that development is a 
succession of suicides. 

* ^^ ^^ %^^ ^^ ^^ 

^^ ^^ ^^ ^^ ^^ 

One afternoon, toward Christmas, just as it was 
growing dusk and as he sat smoking by the studio 
fire, and wondering why he had ever been bom, 
there was a knock at the outer door — a fluttering, 
uncertain sort of knock, like that of a child. 

He crossed the little passage and opened the 
door ; the gas on the staircase was not lit, but 
in the semi-darkness he recognized the outline 
of the tall, girlish figure standing there. 

**Lucy!" he cried, incredulously. '*Lucyl 

Your' 

The girl was trembling and could not speak. 
He led her in and put her in an armchair ; 
then she held out a letter to him, saying, tim- 
idly : ** Will you read it, and tell me if it is 
true ? It was forwarded to me from home this 
morning. I am staying in Vere Street with 
Uncle Henry." 

Clarence turned on the light, and silently took 
the letter. Lucy leant back in her chair, grasp- 
ing the arms to stay her trembling hands. He 
noticed how thin she was, and pale, and for a 
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minute everything was blurred by the tears that 
came into his eyes. 

The letter, in a handwriting he knew well, 
bore an African postmark, and began, abruptly, 
thus : 

" It has etruck me lately that it is not fair that you 
should be punielied for my fault. I noticed you that 
day in Bath, and you are the aort of girl who will take 
life hard. You probably love Clarence Webster ; it 
has been a grief to you to lose hitn ; there iH no neces- 
sity. Such love as he ia capable of you have had, and 
can have again if you wish it. What he felt tor me 
waa merely a passing passion, which does not, in any 



Yoi 



way, affect his feeling for you. 
all very terrible and shocking; 
probably a lender and foolish one, 
of life. It, when yon get this, yo 
tt'll him what I have said, and 
bear you no sort of ill-will, 

"ViCTOt 



probably think it 
i-ou are only a girl, 
who knowe nothing 
1 still care for him, 
ry to believe that I 

IA Van Schorer." 



The letter fluttered from his hand, and he 
went and knelt by Lucy. 

" Can you forgive mc, my dear, my dear?" 
For answer Lucy put lier arms about his neck. 
" I have been so miserable !" she said. 



r^^-^^lp^ 
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CANOE CRUISING AND THE CRUISING CANOE. 

Rv; COMMODORE F. R. WTBH. 



THE exact origin of the canoe is lost in the 
hazy mists of antiquity, i>ut it is generally 
considered to be of American origin ; in 
which event it was doul)tless discovered by Co- 
lumbus simultaneously with that other noted 
discovery of his — the New World — when the 
savages swarmed alongside his ships in their 
peculiar boats called canoes ; and the early ex- 
plorers and historians have freely descrihe<i, in 
language quaint and spelling phonetic, the pe- 
culiar appearance of this light and graceful 
craft, and its primitive construction ; whether 
hollowed out of a poplar log by fire and ax, 
as they are still constructed and used on the 
rivers of the Middle Western States, or delicately 
fashioned out of birch bark and floating like a 
leaf on the water. 

It ia safe to assert, however, that, while he 
may have fashioned his frail craft with the most 
exquisite delicacy from the fragile bark of the 
birch, and guided it with unerring skill down 
the aoething rapids of his native mountain 



streams, and paddled as silently as the fleeting 
shadows acro.?3 the mirror-like surfaces of the 
lakes and ba3-a of his native haunts, the noble 
red man in his most poetic dreams did not con- 
ceive of the modern sailing canoe, with its hig 
wing-like sails of varied design, its sliding seat, 
its centerboard, drop-rudder and other complex- 
ities. Indeed, the sailing canoe, as it stands in 
its perfection of to-day, is of quite modern origin, 
and its proper handling may well be classed as 
one of the fine arts. 

That the sport is a manly and fascinating one 
the numerous regattas of the various canoe clubs 
throughout the country, the lai^e and enthusi- 
astic annual meets of the American and Western 
Canuo Associations, with their exciting races tor 
handsome trophies, and the able, interesting and 
welt-illustrated magazine articles which have ap- 
peared from time to time, will fully affirm. 

Canoeing in its different forms offers a wide 
range of possibilities, from a short paddle of a 
few hours or an afternoon's sail on lake or river 
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to racing for a prize in an American Canoe Asso- 
cialion regatta, or a voyage of hundreds of miles 
down some beautiful swift stream, or under sail 
along the coast of sea or lake. 

One of the most delightful possibilities of the 
canoe, however — one that has been very little 
written about, and the one above all others for 
which it is pre-eminently fitted — is its adapta- 
bility for long camping trips or cruises, made 
with the paddle alone, in which the canoeist, 
begimiing high up some narrow, rapid stream, 
perchance but a boat's length or so in width, or 
even launching his canoe in the very springs or 
pools where the stream takes its rise, traces it 
down its ever widening and deepening course, 
through varying lights and shades, and charm- 
ing, idyllic bits of scenery for days and weeks ; 
making a landing, as night approaches, by some 
cold spring welling forth from the bank, or near 
acme picturesque old farmhouse, where supplies 
in the shape of butter, milk and eggs may be 
procured ; where he draws his canoe ashore, and 
from its stores cooks a savory supper over the 
glowing coals, or, better stiH, on the little sheet- 
iron camp-stove ; and, after the evening pipe and 
quiet chat with the companions of the cruise 
around the bright little blaze of a camp-fire, 
turns in to spend the night in the comfortable 
nest of blankets in the cockpit of the canoe 
under the shelter of the cozy little tent. 

Nerve, skill and address are brought into ])iay 
to safely run the boiling, rock-studded rapids — ^a 
spoit in its way as exhilarating and exciting as 
coasting a hill on a bicycle or flying before a stiff 
wind in a sailboat, and with the added spice of 
personal risk, for the least error in judgment or 
the first fake turn or stroke of a paddle may in- 
volve disaster more or less serious, while the 



quieter reaches of the stream are restful and re- 
poseful in their idyllic beauty as they faithfully 
give back the overhanging trees, lofty bluffs and 
Hoating clouds in their mirror-like surfaces. 

A canoe camp may be made on ground where 
any other form of camp is impracticable, as the 
canoeist erects his tent over his canoe and sleeps 
in it ; consequently, while a nice, level, turfy 
camp-ground is as acceptable to the canoeist as 
to less favored campers, a camp may be made 
when necessary on a rocky point, or sand-bar, or 
against the side of a steep hank, or anywhere 
that a canoe can find lodgment ; and I have 
oven slept in my canoe afloat, safely moored to 
the shore with bow and stern painters. 

If the large rivers, coasts and lakes of America 
afford the finest waters in the world tor the sail- 
ing canoe — as they assuredly do — the innumera- 
ble streams, small and large, that abound in 
every State in the Union furnish no less attract- 
ive waters for the inland cruiser ; and of every 
variety, from the still, sluggish, cypress lined 
bayous of the South, and the tranquil, pastoral 
streams of the Middle and Western States to the 
bold, swift mountain streams that abound all 
along the Appalachian ranges of the East and 
the great mountain systems of the West. 

The range of country through which the ca- 
noeist may cruise, with its attendant varieties of 
scenery and climate, is as varied as his choice of 
streams. lie may drop down a quiet pastoral 
stream lined with towering white-trunked syca- 
mores and gracefully drooping willows, where 
his eye rests on well-tilled fields of waving grain, 
and fenced pasture lands, where the cattle are 
seen grazing, or perchance standing fiank deep in 
the water in some shady nook, gazing at him in 
niild-eyetl wonder as they stand swishing their 
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sidee with wet tails and contemplatively clicwing 
their cuds. He will drift by noble forests and 
thrifty -looking tarnihoiises. The stream \vi!l ho 
spanned by frequent iiitrtiiresque bridges iin'l f<)l- 
lowed by well-traveled roads. He will paddle 
through still, lake-like expanses to picturcsiinc, 
dusty old mills, whose drowsy hum minfjles with 
the musical drone of the water as if laxily tnm- 
Wes over the dam, over which he will pnrlagc 
hiB canoe by the simple expedient of sliding it 
head-first into the water below, it there be siifli- 
cient depth ; or perchance, if the dam is not Uxt 
high, and if there is a Bullieicnt flow of water 
over it, and he possesses the rajuisite ncrvi', he 
takes a Hying leap and jinnps it. Uv will drift 
gently past sleejiy little villages, whose inhahit- 
ants will gaze after 
him with a mild curi- 
osity ; and past popu- 
lous towns and husy 
cities, where the 
screech of locomotive 
and factory whistJet-, 
the din of bells and 
the clang of hammers 
will assail his ears and 
speed him past to 
quieter and more re- 
poseful reaches. 

Or, if he he of a 
more adventurous 
turn of mind, he may 
shoot swiftly down some rapid, rock-sludded 
mountain stream, where the bol<l, precipitous 
cliffs and lofty bluffs shoulder the river rigjit 
and left as it frets and chafe,s over the rocky 
ledges at their bases, and the mountains rear 
their massive peaks and domes aloft to the 
clouds to right and left of him, adding majesty 
and impressiveness to the wild scenery ; where 




the only signs of civilization are the occasional 
cabins of the mountaineers perched on the flanks 
and shoulders of the mountain spurs and foot- 
hills, while here and there a Imdgc near some 
primitive, straggling hamlet traces its slender 
iron filaments against the great green background 
of mountain and bluff ; or perchance a railroad 
takes advantage of the gaps in the mountains 
worn hy the stream, and encroaches on its banks 
after the manner of railroads, which push every- 
where ; and the scream of the engine whistle 
quiver;* upon the startled air, and echoes and re- 
verberates among the wild fastnes^ses, disturbing 
the solcnjn repose and stillness, d.-twhile broken 
only by the murmuring ]ilaint of the river rip- 
jiling among the rocks, or the hoarse roar of the 
ia|)ids and falls as the 
stream dashes head- 
long ill whitened 
surges over the reefs 
and ledges ; with the 
rustling of the leaves, 
to8>?ed and tumbled by 
the hree/e, the twitter 
of birds and the far-off 
cry of the fish-hawk — 
sounds more in keep- 
ing with the wild, im- 
pressive scenery. 

The Connecticut, 
the I'pper Hudson, 
the Delaware, the 
Juniata, the Susquehanna, the Potomac, the 
Shenandoah, the James, and many similar 
streams have been cruised an<l written about 
in the columns of the various journals devoted 
to out of doi)r sports ; while the canoeist's 
paddle has also been dipiK-d in the Alleghany, 
the Muskingum, the Kanawha, tlie Miami, the 
Ohio, the Wabash, the Tippecanoe, the ^\'iscon- 
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ein iind ii umeroua 
other streams of the 
sanio charncter, wliich 
afforij quite as interest- 
ing, it less exciting, 
waters ; and the great 
Father of Waters liim- 
selt has temptcil more 
than one hardy cruiser 
to trace out the inya- 
tery of his birth, and 
follow his shallow, 
lirook-like course down 
to where lie attains 
manhood's stature, 




survey of the country 
through which he is 
journeying. He lands 
at ])icturesqi]e, mossy- 
roofed old farmhouses 
for a drink of cool 
water froiii the bottom 
of a deep well ; into 
whose reflective depths 
he lowers the green, 
dripping bucket by 
means of the primi- 
tive sweep, and bar- 
gains for supplies with 
the inmates of the 




and meets civilization 
in the shape of mills, 
factories and steam- 
boats. 

The true cruiser is 
never in a hurry. He 
takes life easily as he 
drifts leisurely down 
his chosen stream, in- 
different as to whether 
liis day's run be five 
()r twenty-five miles ; 
and avoids all attempt 
at "making tinie"^ 

that bane of all true '"'^ haii.boah THKoitiii 

sport — even to the extent of shortening the ob- 
jective point of his eruise, if lime be limited. 
lie lies by on some 'jhaily bank during the heat 
of the day, where he enjoys his midday repast, 
and spends two or three delightfully laity hours 
with book and pipe, or in the enjoyment of a 
refreshing siesta. He pokes the investigating 
nose of his cauoe into the retired little nooks 
and creeks and shady coves, which put into 
or out of the stream, as he drifts along. He 
climbs lofty bluffs and gets a comprehensive 




house ; rewarded be- 
times with a glance 
from a pair of bright, 
shy eyes, and a fleet- 
ing glimpse of a pretty 
face. He strolls con- 
templatively through 
the grass-grown streets 
of retired little villages, 
nestled here and there 
in out - of - the - way 
bends of tlie river; 
left behind by the rail- 
road and forgotten by 
the rest of the world ; 
or with critical and approving eye he jostles his 
way along the crowded sidewalks and busy 
streets of thriving towns and prosperous cities. 

He finds a bpaiitiful njiot near some' fine, cold 
spring welling imt uf the river bank, whose 
waters s])rcad like a sheet of varnish over golden 
sands, as they ripple their way into the river, 
and spends a few idyllic days and nights idly 
and restfully in camp, than which no episode of 
the cruise will be remembered in after days with 
greater pleasure. If he be an bumble follower 
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of Isaak Walton lie will have ample op [tort unity 
in which to pnrsne his favoritu sport. At every 
camp or iuiK-li place lie may make a few easts, 
some of which are snre to be rewarileil with a 
rise ; while n collar tit Hies at the end of 50 feet 
or so of line, trailetl over the stern i>i the movinn 
canoe, where the water is not too <|nick ; or a 
phantom minnow east from siilc to side, ami 
slowly drawn in thmngh the water, will tempt 



more than one gamey I 
cruise. A day 
in camp at some likely 
fishing jilacc will also 
he apt to be fnll of re- 
ward to the angler. 

Ill short, canoeing 
is not a rapid sport, 
like bicycling, or rid- 
ing or driving, but is 
a quiet, lazy, ilreainy 
sort of existence, where 
just to drop quietly 
down the stream, <ir 
linger reposefnily on 
grassy banks under 
shady trees, and listen 



rnig the day'> 




fortable mattress, tent, etc., has departed almost 
as far from the primitive birch and dugout of the 
aborigines as has the sailing canoe, although the. 
open Canadian canoe, ivhich is modeled closely 
after the craft of the Indiim, is f|uite popular, 
and is mueli used for cruising. 

The cruising canoe in ita jterfection, however, 
carries but one person and his stores and equip- 
ments. It must he light and small, so as to be 
easily handled and controlled in swift water as 
well as easily portaged 
over or arountl mill- 
dams, falls and im- 
]iassable rapids, and 
easily drawn ashore 
for the night's camp 
and launched again 
next morning tor the 
ilay's cruise; therefore 
it is seldom over 14 
feet ill length and from 
'2G to 30 inches beam. 
It 1 11 list he of light 
draught an<l quick to 
turn with the paddle, 
which is of the double- 




to the musical plasli 
of the water, the sbim- 
mer of the leaves and 
the twitter of the hircis 
seems all there i.s of 
life for the time being 
—albeit plentitnlly in- 
terspersed with .-|)ort of 
the most exciting char- 
acter, it the river he 
full of rapids and falls. 
The modern cruising 
canoe, with its decks. 
its hntcbes, its double- 
bladed paddle, its coni- 




btaded variety, some 7 
or S feet long, and is 
wielded by the canoe- 
ist from a seat a little 
aft of amidships of his 
craft — facing forward, 
of course ; therefore it 
iias a bniad, flat floor, 
a broad, flat keel of hut 
little depth, and is well 
nnnided away at both 
bow and stern, the two 
ends being alike, Nii 
provision is nia<le tor 
centerhoaitl, rudder i>r 
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which, indeed, are hut useless 
braiices. 

Tho bottom must be well protected from sharp 
rocks and reefs, with which it must inevitably 
come iu sharp and frequent contact ; hence it is 
protected by an oak keel, three inches broad and 
one-half an inch deep, with from two to five bilge 
keels of oak or pine, an inch wide and a quarter 
of an inch thick, on each side of the keel, 

\\'hile open canoes are much in vogue for cruis- 
ing, still some protection from the weather as 
well as from the rough water of the rapids is de- 
manded, both tor the canoeist and his stores ; 
hence the canoe is usually and preferably decked. 
Plenty of room, however, is demanded, both for 
sleeping and stowage purposes ; hence the cock- 
pit should be large and roomy, being amply cov- 
ered by tightly fitting hatches, which will effect- 
ually exclude rain and 
seas. A cockpit of 8 feet 
in length by 20 inches 
wide aniidshipa will be 
found most comfortable 
and satisfactory, as it 
practically combines the 
advantages of the open 
canoe with the security 
and protection of tho 
decked craft. 

Next to the canoe itself 
the most important feat- 
ure of the cruiser's ouHit 
is his tent. Various forms 
of canoe tents arc in use, 
from the simple shelter 
afforded by a rubber sheet 
thrown over a paddle, to 



the cozy, compact lit- 
tle tent known as the 
Mohican tent, which 
is, beyond a doubt, 
the most comfortable 
and effective canoe 
shelter yet devised- 
This is a square-top- 
ped, oblong tent, long 
enough to cover the 
entire open cockpit, 
and the width of the 
canoe in breadth, and 
about 3 feet high. 
The top is about half 
as wide, and 2 or 3 
feet shorter than the 
bottom. A light line 
is rove into each end 
of the top, and the tent is erected by lashing 
these lines to the masts of a sailing canoe ; but 
our cruising canoes are not provided with masts, 
so the tent is supported on light pine standards 
a little higher than the tent, one at each end, the 
feet of which spread apart like the points of a 
pair of compasses, and rest on the gunwales of 
the canoe, while the lines, which pass over the 
tops of the standards, are made fast to the painter 
rings at bow and stern of the canoe. 

The tent is secured all round at the bottom to 
screw-eyes under the gunwales or tenders. This 
method is quick, simple and secure, and no 
storm short of a hurricane can tear the tent from 
its fastenings. This tent is usually made of awn- 
ing cloth of some pretty striped pattern, blui^ 
and white preferred, with the top of white duck. 
The top is usually oiled, but no waterproofing 
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other than the mildew - prooE process usually 
used at the sailniaker's, where the awning goods 
and duck are procured, is necessary tor the sides 
and ends of the tent. No form of camp is more 
picturesque and attractive than a canoe camp 
where this style of tent is used, and I know of 
no form of tent which affords as much solid 
comfort in all kinds of weather. 

A light dining fly of awning cloth adds but lit- 
tle weight and bulk to the cruising outfit, and af- 
fords an excellent assembling place for the party 
on a rainj- day, when its convenience tor loafing 
purposes is inestimable. 

The sleeping outfit of the canoeist varies ac- 
cording to his tastes and ideas of comfort. A 
rubber shee^and a pair of blankets are indispens- 
able, while a compact folding hair mattress, 
about five feet long and a foot and a half wide, 
is a luxury which, once indulged in, will never 
be discarded. It serves as a seat by day, and is 
not in the way, while its weight is inconsidera- 
ble. Both mattress and blankets are carried in 
oiled bags of light duck or heavy drilling. An 
air-pillow is also a luxury 
which will be appreciated 
by the canoeist who once 
uses it. It may be slipped 
inside of the mattress " 
in packing, and its we 
and bulk will not be tclt. 

Xo form of out-of-door 
traveling or camping offers 
better protection from the 
weather on a rainy day, 
either ashore or afloat, 
than does the cruising 
outfit. \V i t h hatches 
tightly closed, apron 
drawn well up over his 
■ breast, and the corners 
tucked in aft ; and an oiled 



muslin or rubber cape, or short coat, coming wel! 
down in front and behind, over the apron and end 
of the aft hatch — the whole outfit crowned with a 
heavy sou'wester hat — the cruiser may continue 
his cruise in defiance of the heaviest rains ; or 
may lie by, up under the bank or floating idly 
in the still water under the dripping trees, until 
the storm passes over, for it there are rapids or 
falls to run it is not sate to attempt them witli 
the rain beating on the water, as the surface in- 
dications are thereby obscured, and the canoeist 
is liable to strike the rocks, with the imminent 
risk of scoring a capsize ; and, aside froni the 
actual peril of such a mishap, hampered as he is 
by his apron and rubber coat, a capsize at all 
times has its disadvantages, particularly so in 
rainy weather. 

On a rainy day in camp the cruiser may hob- 
noli sociably with his comrades beneath the 
shelter of the fly, or may seek the seclusion of 
his tent. Some of the plcasantest afternoons 
and evenings I have ever spent on a cruise have 
been passed in the delicious coziness of my snug 
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little c-iibin — lying flat on my back in my warm 
nest of bl.inkete with book and pipe, or in a rest- 
ful, half-waking cloze, lulled by the drowsy pat- 
ter of the rain on my canvas roof. 

A chapter might easily be written descriptive 
of the rest of thecruiser's outfit. The camp-stove 
— aaheet-iron box — about a foot and a half long, 
a foot wide and half as deep ; the mess chest, a 
light wooden box of about the same dimensions, 
covered with oiled canvas, which contains small 
supplies of coffee, sugar, butter, lard, salt, pep- 
per, etc., packed in small, square tin boxes ; the 
cooking utensils, which are so planned and con- 
structed that the different articles all nest to- 
gether, and arc contained in a large tin pail ; 
which, in turn, in company with the coal-oil 
can, two joints of three-inch stove-pipe, tin 
cups, soap box and divers and sundry other 
useful articles, are carried in the stove ; which, 
inverted, becomes u hanily box for this ]>ur- 
jKise. 

By no means least among the many advan- 
tages of cruising is the very Tuodcrate expense 
involved. Kxduaive of the iirst cost of the out- 
fit, my cruises cost me on an average of but lit- 
tle if anything over a dollar a day, and this 
— when the cruise does not take me over two 
hundred miles distant from home — includes my 
railroad fare and freight on mv canoe back home 
at the end of the cruise, as well as transporta- 
tion to the starting point when the cruise was 
begun. The first cost of the outfit varies, ac- 
i-ording to the tawte and means of the prospec- 



tive canoeist. The canoe itself with its fittings 
will cost from «50.00 to 8150.00. If the canoeist 
is of a mechanical turn of mind he may con- 
struct his own canoe and tent at an outlay not 
exceeding the cost of the materials. A good 
deal of prejudice exists in some quarters against 
the canvas canoe ; hut, properly designed and 
constructed, it is entirely trustworthy, and, like 
the pneumatic bicycle tire, will stand a surpris- 
ing deal of hard usage, and a good serviceable 
canvas canoe is within the reach of any man 
who possesses a fair supply of carpenter's tools, 
together with the requisite ability to use them. 
In the course of my canoeing experience I have 
constructed and used several of these canoes, 
and the average cost of each has ranged from 
»12.00 to 815.00. While I have occasionally 
scored a puncture, I have never yet had one to 
fail mc, although I have knocked and hanged 
my canoes about in the falls and rapids of our 
mountain streams in a manner which would 
have assuredly wrecked a cedar boat of the same 
weight. If torn or punctured the canvas is 
quickly and easily repaired by plastering a can- 
vati patch over the wound by means of a com- 
position of boiling resin and grease, which hard- 
ens quickly, when the patch is impervious to 
water and sti<'ks like a postage stamp. 

That cruising is a fascinating sjwrt is affirmed 
by the fact that but few who take it up ever 
abandon it, and it may be truly said of it that 
there is no form of outdoor sport which sur- 
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OML of the guests were 
Bitting in the parlor, and 

of course they were grum- 
bling as they sonietinics 
will when two or three 
are gathered together. 
"That new waiter is 
'ittte Mias Monk was saying. "He 
8 plate away before one can swal- 



But Maude Conway was a favorite among the 
hoarders, and nobody seemed inclined to follow 
Mies Monk's lead on that subject, so they re- 
lapsed into the discussion of the waiter's want of 
polish. 

Meanwhile, outside on the balcony, Maude 
Conway and her companion were conversing in 
low tones. Below them lay the garden, and be- 
yond was the ]>ier which formed one side ot the 



low the last mouthful. And, then, did you entrance to the harbor curved out into the blue 

notice the vegetables yesterday — dreadful, weren't ruffled waters ot the bay, and further Bti 11 there 

tbey ? I call it disgraceful not to give us new was a vista of white cliffs shining faintly in the 

potatoes this time of year !" afternoon sunlight. Brown sails and white sails 

Miss Monk was a regular boarding-house lady, bent and courtesied in the breeze ; the gulls 

She flitted from one such home to another as the poised themselves, circling and screaming ; a 

season changed. When she visited a new resort bustling little steam-tug puffed noisily away with 

she made a tour of inspection of all the other a couple of barges from the harbor dredger. All 

boarding-houses, and weighed their resjiective was full of sunshine, light and color, but the two 



merits with critical severity. It was an occupa- 
tion which never failed to interest, and she was 
looked upon by others ot her class as an author- 
ity ot considerable weight. 

" But," demurred a stout, good-natured -look- 
ing woman, who had a home ot her own, and 
had only come for a little change, " do you know 
how dear they are still ? You really can hardly 



the balcony did not heed it much, and only 
saw it vaguely through a vail ot passionate per- 
sonal interests, 

" You are very rash, Mr. Raymond," the girl 
was saying, " you know nothing of me." 

"I know you through and through," he re- 
plied, eagerly. As he sat a little behind her he 
looked down on the soft brownness ot her hair 



expect Mies Brown to supply them yet ; her and caught the beautiful curve of her side face, 

terms are so very moderate." Her eyes — they were hazel, large and wistful — 

"They had them at Seaweed House yester- were fixed on that stretch of ruffled blue sea, 

day," was the sharp reply. "Miss Coleclough which one moment was indigo, then streaked 

told me so, and she pays less than I do." with emerald green, and now brilliant as iapis- 

Here the door opened and the ladies paused in lazuli. " Do you think," he went on, after a mo- 

their chat to see who was coming in, because it ment's pause, "that you can deceive anyone 

might be Miss Brown herself. But no ; it was with such a face as yours?" 

not that long-siifTering woman. It was only a "Is it such a tell-tale?" she said, glancing at 

slender girl dressed in deep mourning, and with him for an instant, with something that resem- 

a book in her hand. She smiled and nodded at the bled alarm in her eyes. " But, then — even if 

little group, and then stepped through the long you think you know me, how about other 



window on to the balcony which ran along the 
front of the house. Before the conversation had 
reBumed its flow she was followed iiy a tall man, 
who likewise vanished through the lace curtains. 
The little party of gossips looked significantly at 
each other and nodded wise heads. 

"That's a case," whispered one. 

"Quite evident," said Miss Monk, "Of course 



things? I may have very bad relations.' 

" Is that all?" he rejoined. "What does it 

matter about relations? I want you ! If your 

relations were — were " 

He paused, as if trying to think of the most 

lerrible hypothesis in the world. 

The girl had been fanning herself slowly with 

an Indian straw fan, but at his words the move- 



she IB very pretty, but don' t you think it is ment stopped an instant and then went on a lit- 
latfaer odd that she is here quite alone, and no- tie irregularly. For a moment her breath stop- 
body seems to know who she is ? This brother, ped also, but her companion did not notice it. 
too, whom she talks about — he is a long time nor did he see that her naturally pale cfa 
appearing " fcrown whiter. 
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**If/' he went on, passionately, **you told 
rae that I was utterly disagreeable to you I would 
go away, but — but '' 

** Hush," she said, putting up her hand as if 
to shield herself from his protestations. *' Oh, if 
we must finish this ! There is no question about 
liking or disliking. I shall never marry. I 
have a very different life cut out for me. I en- 
treat 3^ou to — to believe what I say : that there 
are circumstances in — mv — life which make such 
a thing impossible. '^ 

** I don't believe it," he said, sturdily. *^ You 
are allowing yourself to be carried away by some 
Quixotic notion. Whatever the obstacles may 
be, if you will only trust me I feel sure I can 
overcome them. I see that you have had heavy 
sorrows ; well, let me share them. Let me try 
to help you ! Do you not understand that I 
would do anything to serve you ? I would die 
for you !" 

** Would you tell a lie for me?" she said, sud- 
denly, turning as she si)oke, and looking him 
full in the eyes with the strangest, saddest gaze. 

He was so surprised that he almost gasj)ed. 

**Tell a lie?" he faltered, staring at her, his 
face falling, changing. **You could — not wish 
that, I am sure !" 

He paused in utter confusion. 

** Ah," she said, rising to her feet with a little 
laugh, half bitter, half amused. ** You see how 
soon your * anything * limits itself. Well, I 
must go now. I have promised to drive with 
dear old Miss Fadel. By-the-way, some of the 
others are suggesting an expedition to-morrow 
to the Swannery. Do you think it will rain ?" 

Raymond looked keenly round the horizon ; 
he knew something of the weather on that coast. 

** No, I do not think it will rain, but we may 
haft a fog." 

**A fog?" There was a quick tone in her 
voice which struck him. *^ Do you really think 
there will be a fog?" 

** Why, do you imagine it is a rare event?" he 
said, half smiling. **nave you never seen a 
sea fog?" 

** Not often," she answered ; but she flushed 
slightly, and there was a little contraction of the 
brows as if she were annoyed at herself for hav- 
ing betrayed an interest which might seem child- 
ish. ** But it will be no use to go to the Swan- 
nery if it is so, and just now I do not care to be 
long away, as my brother may come any min- 
ute, and I should be vexed to be absent when he 
arrives." 

** But won't he write?" 

*'0h, no," she answered, hurriedly, **he 



never writes ; he — he hates it so. I never know 
when he is coming till he arrives." 

She passed into the house, and after a minute 
or two Raymond went away also and strolled 
down to the pier, where he stood staring down 
at the swaying waters, crossed and recrossed with 
tiny ripples as the incoming tide caught the 
harbor flow. 

Chapter II. 

Raymond proved a true weather prophet. 
The next morning the world was lost in a white, 
vaporous fog, which rose and fell, and wavered, 
and deepened, making all indistinct and illusory. 
It lay in heavy wreaths across the hiarbor, and 
wrapped the island in a dense white vail, through 
which now and then some object loomed myste- 
riously for a moment, then was lost again. 

There was no question of going to the Swan- 
nery. Maude came down early, so early that 
there were only one or two of the guests at the 
breakfast - table, and then she slipped away 
quietly. A few minutes later she was hastening 
to the station, a gray dust cloak over her black 
dress, and soon was sitting alone in a train for 
the island. But it seemed a little curious, if 
anyone had noticed it, that though she was 
alone she had taken two return tickets. 

There were no sightseers this morning, only a 
few business folk ; soldiers returning from leave 
to their quarters ; women with parcels and bask- 
ets. In her shabby cloak Maude slipped unno- 
ticed among them, and toiled up the hill, past 
the quarries and into the little gray town where 
she stopped at the door of one of the little 
houses, which had a somewhat trimmer and 
brighter look than its neighbors. There was a 
crimson geranium in blossom in the window, 
and two pots of ferns between the lace and cur- 
tains that shielded the little apartment from the 
gaze of the passers-by. 

Her knock was answered by a quiet-looking, 
middle-aged woman, and the girl passed unques- 
tioned into the little parlor, the woman following 
as soon as she had closed the door. 

'* Will it be to-day, Priscilla?" Maude spoke 
in low, unsteady tones. *' Oh, do you think the 
fog is thick enough to-day ?" 

Tlie woman peered out of the window. Just 
then it was impossible to see across the street, but a 
moment later a light l>reath of air sent the vapor 
swirling aside for an instant. 

**The fog is thick enough, Miss Maude," she 
answered, slowly; **but it ain't only the fog. 
There are other things, you see, to hinder or 
help — lots of things." 
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"You think he quite understands where the 
house is?'* 

** As far as it was possible to send him word. 
I am sure Jack has done his best, besides, he 
remembers the place a bit. Dear, dear ! we lit- 
tle thought in those years that we would ever 
be planning this. And he knows about the 
geranium and the ferns, though to my mind it's 
more likelv that he'll come across the field at 
the back. But I have kept them plants, though 
I have had to spend a lot of money on them.'' 

**0h, never mind the money, Priscilla. I 
have plenty now. Ah, if I had only had it 
sooner!" 

** I don't see what more vou could have done 
than was done, miss, even if your cousin had 
died before the trial." 

" I could have had better lawyers to defend 
him," answered the girl, impatiently. ^*The 
man we had was such a blunderer. And that 
fellow who gave false evidence — it was the Hat- 
tericks who bribed him. I could have made it 
worth his while to speak the truth. Of course it 
was Allan Hatterick who took the money, and 
not my poor Rob." 

The woman nodded slowly. 

** Yes," she said, **of course it was Mr. Allan 
had the money. He was always clever, far 
cleverer than Master Rob. If I didn't feel cer- 
tain of that, I'd have no hand in this job. Let 
him that does the wrong be punished, says T, be 
he the highest or lowest in the land." 

Priscilla paused a moment, as if meditating oi> 
this statement of opinion ; then she added, in a 
different tone : 

** But you had better have a bit of luncheon. 
Miss Maude, you left early." 

She went away as she spoke, and returned 
carrying a small tray in her hand. 

" I've brought you a sandwich, miss. I got a 
half ham, so as to have something allers ready 
in the house. And I bought a bottle of claret, 
just the same as you used to have." 

The girl's eyes filled with sudden tears as 
Priscilla's homely words recalled a vivid picture 
of the quiet, old home with its peaceful pleas- 
ures, and many economies, where this good 
faithful woman had been their onlv servant. 
That home was broken up now forever. The 
mother dead, the brother worse than dead, as 
many thought, and she left alone in the midst of 
a hard and callous world, where her verv name 
brought cold looks or curious inquiries. ** Sister 
of that wretched young man who robbed the 
bank, and has got five years' penal servitude, is 
she ? Ah, ^ooor thing !" And then friends and 



neighbors went by on the other side. Now 
wealth had come, and with it a change of name ; 
quite unexi)ected wealth, through the death of an 
almost unknown cousin, and there had sprung 
up a purpose in Maude Conway's mind as to the 
first use to make of it. 

To please Priscilla she ate a little of the sand- 
wich and drank a glass of wine, and then the 
two sat silent, the maid with her knitting, Maude 
too nervous and excited to do anything but 
listen, as if her soul was in her ears. At every 
sound in the street she started and peered cau- 
tiouslv from behind the white curtains which 
vailed the window. But it was always some 
casual passer-by, who did not stop at Beulah 
Cottage. Then a clock struck twelve. 

** It cannot be now !" 

The words were hardlv out of Priscilla's 
mouth when a sound was heard in the back 
room which opened on to a tiny strip of garden, 
bevond which was a desolate streteh of bare, arid 
land. The two women sprang to their feet and 
rushed thither, and there, just inside the half- 
glass door, stood a man, wild-eyed, panting, 
dressed in rough, coarse clothes, with strange 
stripes upon them. 

*' Rob, Rob !" The girl flung her arms round 
his neck. **0h, Rob, my darling, vou have 
done it!" 

** Yes," he gasped, his words coming between 
panting sobs, witnesses both of swift running 
and intense excitement. ** Yes, all right, Maudie 
— thanks to vou." 

**Hark !" cried Priscilla, as the dull sound of 
a gun struck through the heavy air. ** They have 
found out. Hurry, hurry upstairs and change 
your clothes. Run up with him. Mips Maude, 
and get them out. Pll bring some hot water, 
quick, quick !" 

The girl flew upstairs, followed by the man, 
with long nervous strides. She pulled open a 
closet and tossed out a gray knickerbocker suit 
on to the bed. From a cupboard she produced 
a wig and a false moustache. Before she had 
everything ready, tie, shirt, collar, gaiters, Pris- 
cilla was up with a can of hot water. Then the 
two women went down, and Priscilla hurriedly 
spread the table for luncheon. 

*' You are my young lady and gentleman come 
to see me." She explained her plan as she swift- 
ly arranged knives and plates. *^I have been 
telling the neighV)ors a lot about you, and they 
won't be surprised a bit. But now I a\n going 
outside. Don't you see how excited everyone is 
getting? If I don't go out they will wonder 
and fancy things, perhaps." 
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In the street little knots of people were gath- 
ering, talking and pointing. A sudden excite- 
ment had thrilled the gray, drear, stony place. 
Priscilla, stepj)ing outside, found herself at once 
in the midst of such a group, and Maude by the 
window could hear the conversation. 

** What is it?'' asked Priscilla of a neighbor, a 
stout, elderly woman. **Has anything hap- 
pened, Mrs. Loftus?'' 

** Didn't you hear the gun?" was the excited 
reply. *' There's one of 'em got loose !" 

**Sakes alive ! What, one of the prisoners?" 
exclaimed Priscilla, becoming excited also. 
*' Why, you don't say so? But sure he'll never 
get off. Yes, I heard the gun, but I never 
thought what it meant, for I was that busy get- 
ting lunch, 'cos my young lady and her brother, 
them as I used to live with, you know, have 
come over to see me. Lor ! I must go in and 
tell them." 

Priscilla ran in, and after a minute or so ran 
out again, followed by Maude and by a tall man 
in gray knickerbockers and bicycle jacket. lie 
wore spectacles, and had short, dark curly hair, 
and a long, drooping moustache. He lounged 
against the doorpost with his hands in his pock- 
ets, listening, with a half-amused air, as his sis- 
ter and Priscilla asked a hundred questions of 
the bystanders. 

** Here be two of the guards !" cried the wom- 
en in the street, as two men in uniform came 
along asking questions, and pausing here and 
there to enter a house. As thev reached Beulah 
Cottage the gentleman accosted them. 

** Hallo!" he said, carelessly, **lost one of 
your fellows, eh?" 

** Yes, sir," answered one of the men, civilly. 
** A man hooked it in the fog — fearful dense this 
morning." 

^*Any chance for him, ])oor fellow?" asked 
the stranger, with a laugh. 

The man shook his head. 

** He'll be clever if he gets away. This is an 
island, this is !" 

**Ycs, and he'll be caught by his clothes, 
won't he?" the gentleman went on. 

'^ Guess he has another suit somewhere," 
grumbled the man. 

**Some one was sayin' just now," interrupted 
Priscilla, **that thev saw a man runnin' like 
mad toward Smith field. P'r'aps he's hid among 
the trees there !" 

*' We'll soon catch him if he is," said the 
guards, as they went off. 

The tall gentleman gazed after them with a 
peculiar expression in his gray eyes. One of 



them happened to be the warder who had locked 
him into his cell every night for the last six 
months. 

'^V man seems to be chiefly known by his 
clothes," he nmrmured to himself, as he turned 
into th(^ house and sat down to partake of that 
half ham which Priscilla had always ready. 

%^ %^ *^ %^ -J;" ^^P 

^T^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^y ^^^ ^^^ 

Tliere was quite an excitement among the 
guests when Maude Conway appeared at dinner- 
time and introduced her brother. Little Miss 
Monk was almost disappointed, for she had 
nearly decided that the brother was a myth — a 
masculine Mrs. Harris. 

*^Why, where did you meet?" she said, 
sharply. 

'^\i the station," said Maude, tranquilly. 
* ' Rob wanted to surprise me, so he had not writ- 
ten. But it was lucky I saw him, for I was go- 
ing to see an old servant of ours who lives over 
at the island, so Rob went with me ; Priscilla 
was so delighted to see him ! And do you 
know," she went on, after an almost impercept- 
ible pause, ** there was such an excitement over 
there ! One of the prisoners has escaped !" 

*'Ah ! I heard so just now," said Raymond. 
**They are sending search parties through the 
town." 

**0h, I hope they won't send one here!" 
cried Miss Daly. Miss Daly was a vivacious 
young person of uncertain age — a sort of elderly 
girl, in fact. *^ Miss Brown, suppose they want 
to searcli the house !" 

'* Thev are welcome as far as I am concerned," 
replied Miss Brown, tranquilly ; **I am not one 
to have a convict on the premises. I suppose 
you did not see anything of the runaway, Mr. 
Conway ?' ' 

For a moment the gentleman addressed did 
not answer ; he did not seem to hear till his sis- 
ter touched his elbow. It flashed through Ray- 
mond's mind that the stranger had not quite 
recognized his own name ; he dismissed the idea 
the moment after as absurd, but an instinctive 
feeling of distrust of the newcomer was more dif- 
ficult to shake off. 

" We — oh, no I" the stranger answered, quick- 
ly. ''The mist was so thick, there was no seeing 
anything ; but Priscilla — that is our old servant, 
you know — fancied she saw some one running." 

**I wonder if he will get off?" said Miss 
Brown. 

** It is hardly probable," said Raymond, "un- 
less he has accomplices, and clever ones. HIb 
clothes would betray him at once." 

**But they do escape sometimes," cried the 
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elderly girl. ** Don't you know the story all the 
people tell about the man who got away and sent 
his clothes to the warden by mail, with his com- 
pliments and thanks, and that he had no further 
use for them.*' 

**That man had a sense of humor," laughed 
Conway. ** But one of the guards I spoke to did 
not seem to think the poor fellow had much 
chance.'' 

**Do you know this part of the world at all, 
Mr. Conway?'' said the elderly girl who sat next 
him, much to her satisfaction. Miss Daly pre- 
ferred the society of men greatly to that of her 
own sex, of whom she found a tedious monotonv 
at the boarding-houses she frequented. 

'* Not very well," he replied. ** We were here 
one summer when we were all children. Bv the 
way, I see you have steamers running from here 
to the city." 

"Yes, they go every night." 

** I was saying to my sister that we must run 
up to the city for a week, and then come back. 
I am longing for a sea-trip." 

"I am going up to town on Thursday," 
strucl^ in Raymond, **and shall be glad to have 
company. Won't you take the trip then?" 

The brother and sister glanced at each other ; 
there was interrogation in Conway's eyes, then a 
flash of agreement. He replied, with civil thanks, 
that such an arrangement would be very agree- 
able to them. 

Chapter III. 

**I THINK, sir, you must come with me." 

Robert and Maude were standing on the deck 
of the steamer Ibis as she lay at the dock. It 
was night, but the lamps cast here and there 
brilliant circles of light, making the surrounding 
darkness all the more intense. Men were hur- 
rying to and fro ; late passengers were coming 
on board, and trunks were being transferred to 
the foredeck. 

Robert Conway turned as he heard the voice 
and felt the tap on his shoulder. By an immense 
effort he kept his self-control, notwithstanding 
the frightful pang which shot through his heart. 
And Maude, seeing his calmness, was calm also. 

**Come with you?" he repeated, turning a 
face of quiet astonishment on the speaker, *^ what 
do you mean? Come with you where ?'* 

**0h, I think you know," said the man, with 
a slight smile. **You may as well come along 
quietly; I'm sure I ain't mistaken." 

"What is the matter?" said Maude, stepping 
nearer. ** What does the man want, dear?" 

"I haven't an idea," replied Robert, calmly. 



** He says he wants me to go with him, and that 
I know where. I think he must be an escaped 
lunatic. Whoever do you take me for, my 
man ?' ' 

The oHicial seemed a little staggered. He 
stared at the brother and sister. 

* ^ Who do I take you for ?' ' he repeated. 
** Why, for that fellow as escaped from the prison 
the other day." 

Robert Conway burst into a laugh. 

**0h, that is it, is it?" he remarked, coolly. 
^^ By Jove, this is a start. I say, Raymond, are 
vou there?" 

** Yes," answered a voice, and Raymond came 
toward them. ** what is it?" 

**Come here, there is a good fellow," went on 
Conway. *^ Here is a case of mistaken identity. 
This man liere thinks I am an escaped convict. 
Just tell him, will you, that I have been staying 
at the boarding-house with my sister. Perhaps 
that will convince him he is wrong without more 
fuss. ' ' 

Raymond came forward into the light of the 
lamp which illumined the Wt of deck where the 
three stood. Conway was carelessly laughing, 
the man standing half irresolute, half perplexed ; 
Maude was very pale, and her eyes were shining 
feverishly as she looked with a strange glance 
straight at Raymond. There was something of 
anguish, something of passionate appeal in her 
look, though he was too startled, too confused 
for the moment to be al)le to analyze it. 

**0h, you are making a mistake," he said, 
quickly, to the man. ** I know this gentleman. 
He and his sister have been staying in Sand- 
mouth, at the same boarding-house as I have — 
Miss Brown's — vou know Miss Brown, I am sure. 
My name is Raymond," he went on; **my 
brother. Colonel Raymond, was in command 
here last month.'* 

The man was evidently shaken in his belief. 
He knew Raymond quite well by sight, and was 
aware of his relationship to the commander of 
the batterv. 

'^ I beg your pardon, sir," he said ; *' but — but 
he is so uncommon like. But, of course, if he has 
been at Miss Brown's with the young lady, he 
can't have been at the prison. They have been 
there some time, have they, sir?" 

**0h, yes; some weeks," answered Raymond, 
forgetting for the moment that it was only Maude 
who had been there so long. He was just going 
to add **at least," when a sudden movement on 
Maude's part knocked over a stool which stood 
near and drowned the beginning of the qualify- 
ing sentence. 
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**Then, of course, Fve been mistaken/' said 
the man, looking again at Conway. ** Why, yes, 
I see — no ! I'm sure I beg your pardon, sir. I 
see now tliat vou ain't near so like No. 44 as I 
thought ; bat it is curious liow that fellow has 
got away." 

A bell rang loudly ; some one was shouting 
out a warning that the steamer was on the point 
of starting. The detective hurried off, and the 
vessel moved slowly through the waters of the 
harbor, breaking the long quivering lines of re- 
flections from the lamps into a thousand spark- 
lets, and then, in a few moments, they were 
steaming away into the darkness. 

Maude had sat down, dropped down as if 
almost too weak to stand, as soon as the detec- 
tive had left them ; now she was gazing steadily 
at the heaving waters. She did not speak, but 
her brother began talking excitedly to Raymond. 

** Well, that is an experience," he said, with a 
nervous laugh. ** I'm sure I'm awfully obliged 
to you, Raymond. Without your testimony I 
anight have found it troublesome to get rid of 
that fellow. What an unfortunate thing to re- 
semble No. 44 !" 

**Very," replied Raymond, briefly. He 
glanced at Maude, and he«saw that she was cry- 
ing eilenlly, bitterly ; he himself moved to the 
fiide of the vessel and gazed down also at the 
dark waters. He was feeling strangely uncom- 
fortable as he realized that without intending it 
he had told an untruth. He recollected vividly 
that it was Miss Conway, and not her brother, 
who had been staying at Miss Brown's, and that 
the man had only appeared just at the very time 
that the excitement about the escaped convict 
had occurred. And, then, Maude's own words 
about telling a lie, her look just now, her 
interruption of his explanation, her present 
tears. A horrible idea was gaining possession of 
his mind, and it seemed almost to suffocate 
him ; it was as if some cold hand had grasped 
his heart and held it ruthlesslv in its constrict- 
ing fingers. Just then, to his relief, a sailor 
came up. 

**The lady had better go down below," he 
said ; *^ it's going to be rough and bitter cold." 

** Yes, yes," cried her brother, '^you had bet- 
ter come down, Maudie." He took her bv the 
arm. **Come along, dear." 

Maude rose ; she put out her hand silently to 
Raymond, who hold it a moment with a close 
pressure ; then, without a word, she went with 
her brother. 

The voyage was both cold and rough, but 
Raymond stayed on the deck all night. After 



they landed he saw nothing of his friends till the 
evening table cVhok, when Maude appeared, look- 
ing very pale and languid, and went to her room 
immediately afterward. Her brother likewise 
disappeared. Next day the waiter brought him 
a note. It ran : 

"We are going on to Boston. I will write to you 
from there to this hotel. With thanks too deep for 
word^?, yours most gratefully, Maude." 

Raymond remained at the hotel waiting for 
that letter, though he knew beforehand what it 
would probably contain. It came at last one 
day, just as he was going out for a stroll, and, 
recognizing the handwriting, he put it in his 
pocket and did not open it till he had reached a 
solitary part of the cliffs where he would not be 
interrupted. It had no address, and it began 
abruptly : 

" I fear by this time you must have guessed all the 
deceit that we practised upon you ; but read this be- 
fore you judge me altogether worthless. I led you in- 
voluntarily to tell an untruth, and I know you can 
never forgive me ; but oh, he is innocent, he is inno- 
cent, or, believe me, I would never have aided him to 
escape. They said he took the money ; he never did ! 
It was a false friend who robbed the bank and* threw 
the blame cleverly on him. You have asked me many 
times if I could not love you. I will answer you now. 
Yes, I love you with all my heart ; far too well — oh, 
yes, far too well — to let you waste and spoil your life 
by joining it with one who must ever remain under the 
dark shade of shame and .dishonor. I shall never see 
you again ! Think of me as kindly as you can — as of 
one who loved you and is dead !*' 

****** 

Raymond read the letter twice, and then fold- 
ed it up deliberately and put it carefully in his 
pocketbook. Then he sat still, gazing blankly 
at the glorious vista of sea and sky spread out 
before him. He was not surprised by the intel- 
ligence that the letter brought, for it seemed to him 
that as soon as he had seen Maude's tears that 
night on the steamer he had known the truth. 
But now the thought that she was really lost to 
him forever took definite shape, and suddenly 
the anguish caught him ; and, throwing himself 
face downward on the scented turf, he fought 
through the darkest hour of his life. He loved 
this girl with that love which comes once in a 
lifetime and is not repeated, though it may be 
re[)laced by a sentiment which serves fairly the 
purposes of that harsh later existence from 
whence the glory and the dream are shorn away. 
And she was lost to him. He knew her words 
were true, and that indeed he must think of her 
as of one whom he had loved and Avho had died. 
Y'et, perhaps, had she been really dead, it would 
have been easier to endure. 



THE RELIGIOUS DENOMINATIONS OF AMERICA. 

HISTORY, PROGRESS AN1> METHODS OF THF. VARKHS CHURCHES. 
X.~THE ff0.1/.-LY CATIIOUCS. 

Bv A. r. UOVI.E. 

THE history of Roman Catholicism iii our tizetl into ihe Church, Queen Jsnbeila standing 
western world began the day wlien the as their godmother. Tlieso wore the first native 
keei of the Santa Miirw of Columbus American Catholics. These six Catholics of 14!I8 
grated ou the beach of San Salvador. As the have become the 10,000,(XX) of IMOS. In order 
admiral stepped ashore he intonud the Ghrin in to carry ont his primary purjwse of preaching 
Excdsis Deo. His little party were all Catholics ; the (iospol of Christ to the untutored savage, 
had held Catholic services every day they were Columbus on ]ii.« second voyage brought ivith 
on the trackless deep ; had been present at the him a company ot jiriewta. These niissionuries 
Mass and receivetl Communion the day they on landing built a rude log chapel, gathered 
started; had been gathered together under Cath- about them the savages, and thus was begun 
olic auspices, through the assistance of a Catholic that great missionary movement which brought 
monk, by means of the pledged jewels of a Cath- the light of Christianity to millions of the abo- 
rigines who 
roamed the 
trackless for- 
est, and hunt- 
ed on the 
broad prairies, 
and paddled 
their bark 
canoes Up and 
down the riv- 
ers of North 
and South 
America. 

Other dis- 
coverers fol- 
lowed Colum- 
bus during the 
sixteenth cen- 
tury. These, 
too, were 
C atholics. 
While their 
voyape of dis- 



olic sovereign, 
and through 
- the impelling 
motive of 
gaining new 
Bools to Christ 
in the Cath- 
olic Church. 
A monk, a 
mariner and a 
mother— these 
three, e y m - 
bolic ot Faith, 
^ope and 
Charity — 
wrested the 
unknown land 
from the bo- 
aom of the 
ocean and 
opened a new 
continent 
where the 

highest providential designs of God were to be covery was in some instances a search tor the 
wrought out. The art of printing had been dis- Golden Fleece, yet they invariably brought with 
covered fifty years before, and many other of the them missionaries, and wherever they lande<l 
great instruments which produced our modern their first act was to erect the crosc — the symbol 
civilization had come into vogue. Martin Luther of salvation. The Cabnts planted the cross on 
was then but a little German lad learning the Cope Cod one hundred and twenty years before 
Catechism he was later on to repudiate, the Puritans landed on Plymouth \Uh-V. Cham- 

WhenColumbus returned to Europehe brought plain, who, as Ham-roft says, "considered the 
with him six of the natives. These dusky sav- salvation of one soul more inniortant than the 
ages, when they were duly instructed, were bap- coniiucst of an enij^re,"' opened the northwest 

Note.— Pre vioua papers iti iliis coriea treated ci[ tlio Baptisis, in ilu- Dfcciiilx-r number ; the Pn-nbyteriana, 
in the January niuiitK'r ; the Methodit^ti?, in February ; the t'ongregationalists, in March ; the Ejiiscopaliflrs, 
in April ; the Reformed Church in America, in May ; the Disciples of Chriist, in June ; the Society of Friends, 
in July ; and the JewB in the United States, in August. 
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to civilization. Cortcz coiitjuered Mexico, and 
introduced Catholicism among the Monteznnuis. 
De Soto plunged into the foresta on the south 
and blessed the countries about the Mississippi ; 
while La Salic, brilliant, restless and daring, 
went around the other way through the Great 
Lakes, across Illinois and completed tlie circle. 

The first great religious establishment was 
planted at St. Augustine, in 
Florida, in 1G65 ; betoi-e that, 
however, in 1528, Bishop 
Juarez with some priests had 
gone through the southern 
tier of States. The monas- 
tery of St. Helena, in St. 
Augustine, became the great 
center o! missionary effort, 
and out from it went apos- 
tles to continue the work of 
evangelization. Texas and 
New Mexico found mission- 
aries in the Franciscan Fa- 
thers as early as 1544, and 
not many years had gone by 
before the whole region of the voi-sder uf 

southwest WHS redeemed from tlio darkness of 
iMirbarism. 

The story of the phniting of the Catholic 
Church in the south, in the west ami north- 
west reads like a wonderful romance. Before 
the English had established a jingle settlement 
in Virginia or New P3ngland, many of the roving 
savage tribes had been gathered into, villages, 
taught the arts of husbandry as well as to read 
and to write, while the precepts of the Sermon 
on the Mount were instilled into their hearts. 
The men who undertook this great work, accord- 
ing to Parkman and Bancroft were courageous 
souls who left all for (!od's sake ] lu gel to 
the wilderness and buried tl e el es n tl e 
trackless forest, and became all tl ni^s t til n n 




that they might gain them to Christ. Their 
heroic endeavors were rewarded with a large 
measure of success. 

In the meantime, however, fierce religious 
dissensions broke out in Europe, and nation was 
set over against nation on account of the relig- 
ious as well as political enmities. In England 
Roman Catholicism was legally proscribed. Con- 
demnatory laws were enacted 
against the creed of Alfred 
the CJreat. Cruel persecution 
raged, church properties were 
confiscated, and men were 
not permitted to serve God 
according to the dictates of 
their conscience. On the 
Continent, too, the same reli- 
gious bitterness prevailed. 
Unfortunately tor the Cath- 
olic Church in America the 
fight that began in Europe 
was fought out in this coun- 
try. National bickerings were 
transferred to the virginal soil 
UIFAU1.I9TS. of this land. The Anglo- 

Saxon race got the mastery, and the previous 
century's njissionary work, with all its civilizing 
infiuence among the Indians, went down before 
the spirit of political aggrandizement and reli- 
gious dissension as the long grass before the 
fierce prairie fire. The Anglo-Saxons were no 
longer Catholic, except in the Maryland settle- 
ments. 

In 11)34 the Arlc and the Dooe brought Catho- 
lic settlers to the Maryland colony, and with 
them came Father White and Father Altham. 
It was in this colony on the banks of the Poto- 
mac that the principles of civil and religious 
t eedon h 1 1 a e become the distinguishing 
a k of 11 t at the \ crican Commonwealth 
tan is f r ere fi e u ciated, and this while 
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Roger Williams was 
driven out by the I'uri- 
tiins of New England 
because he was a Bap- 
tist, and laws were en- 
acted threatening jwr- 
sonal violence to Quak- 
ers. Davis,* :i pains- 
taking and accurate 
Protestant historian, 
says: "I^et not tho 
Protestant historian of 
America give grudg- 
ingly. Let him testify 
with a wann heart and 
pay with gladness the 
tribute so richly due to 
the ineniory of our early 
(Catholic) forefathers. 
liCt their deeds be en- 
shrined in our hearts 
and their names Ije re- 
peated in our house- 
holds. ... In an age 
of credulity, like true 
\\\ey fomjhllhejir^t iimif hnlth nj rfT't/wn^ Ulorln, 
and their fame, without reference tu ihuir faith, 
is now the inheritance not only of Maryl.ind, 
but also of America." Tlam-roftt i^ays : " I'lion 
the 27th of March, 16:14, the t'atholics took .piiel 
possession of IJie little place, and rclitrious lib- 
erty obtained a home — iU otil;/ hniiic in tin- niilr 
■tcorld^nt the humble village which bore the 
name of St. Mary's." And again lie says : "The 
Roman Catliolies who were opposed by tlie l:iws 
of England were sure to find ii 
peaceful asylum in the great har- 
bors of the Chesiipeake, and 
there, too, Protestants were shel- 
tered from Protestant intoler- 
ance." 

In 1649, fifteen years after the 
establishment of the Catholic 
colony in "the land of the sanc- 
tuary," the General Assembly 
enacted the Tolfrnlion Art, whose 
principal clause w:is: 

"Whereas, the . enforcing of 
conscience in matters of religion 
hath frequently fallen out to he 
of dangerous cousecjuence in 
those commonwealths where it 

*"Day Star <if Aiin-rifiin ^■■n■.^ 
dom," rtevis. 

f'History of the I'liiicil Siiii,.s ' 
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hail been practised, and for the more quiet and 
pi'aeeable government of the province, and 
the better to preserve mutual love and unity 
amiingst the inhabitants ; therefore be it enacted 
that no person nr persons whatsoever witliin this 
jiroviucc or tlie islands, ports, harbors, creeks or 
havens thereunto belonging, professing to believe 
in Jesus Christ, sliidl from henceforth he any 
ways troTibled or molested or discountenanced 
for or in resi)ect of his or licr religion, nor in ihe 
free exercise thereof, within this province or the 

islands thereimlo belonging, nor 

in any way compelled to the 
belief or cNcrcise of any other 
religi<ni against his or her con- 
sent." 

It was not many years liefore 
this law was reverseil because 
the Catholics lost the ascendancy, 
and during the succeeding cen- 
tury the sjdrit which create<l this 
law struggled hard for existence 
because religious jiersccution was 
so rampant in the mother coun- 
try, [--till, religious liberty, the 
fairest plant of .Vmericnn soil, 
tlirived, impressing itself ujion 
the American mind and twin- 
ing itself about tb(' .\merican 
heart until it beciimc enshrined 
in the organic law of the land 
—the Ainerican Constitution, 
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What was done in Marylimd was (UipHcaUHl 
in N*e«- York. Thomas Dotigan, an Irish Catho- 
lic, was made Governor in 1GS3. He Hmnmoned 
the first legislative Aasemlily* that ever sat in 
the State of Xeiv York, Its first act was u char- 
ter of liberties declaring that '■ No person or per- 
sons which profess faith in fiod by .Tubus Christ 
shall at any times bo niolcste<I or juntished or 
diwiuieted in any ways, but that all and every 
such person or persona may from time to time 
and at all times freely have and fully enjoy his 
or their judgments or 
consciences in matters 
of religion throughout 
all its province." This 
Dongan Charter, even 
to the present day, has 
constituted the Jimx ft 
orxjo of the municipal 
laws, privileges and 
franchises of Xcw York 
City. When the Hevo- 
lution of 1 (iH8 occurreil, 
and William of Orange 
ascended the Knglish 
throne, this spirit of 
toleration was reversed, 
and for nearlv one 
hundred years Cath- 
olics were persecuted, 
a price ]>ut on flicir 
heads, and, indcc<l, one 

• "Documentary Ilis- 
((iry of Xew York." 



poor fellow, John Try, be- 
cause he was suspected of lie- 
ing a Catholic priest, though 
good authority ways in reality 
he was not, was hange<l. 

This state of legal proscrip- 
tion throughout New York 
and New England did not 
permit Catholicism to even 
so much as take root ; and 
if Catholics there were, they 
were isolated and intimidat- 
ed ; and, to as late a period 
as the Revolutionary ^^'ar, 
they might Im numhere<l on 
the fingers of one's hands. 
In Pennsylvania it was some- 
what different. The "City 
of Brotherly Love" openwl 
its doors to the persecuted, 
and Catholics were allowed 
to live ; and, compar.itively 
speaking, they did multiply so that at the 
beginning of the revolt against Knglish rule in 
all the territory under the jurisdiction of the 
Thirteen Colonies, there wtre about twenty-five 
priests with about twenty-five thousand Catholic 
souls. As an organineil body, however, the 
Church did not exist. It bad no bishop, no 
churches, no colleges, Haitiniore was visited by 
a priest once a month. New York Catholics had 
to go to Philadelphia to receive the sacraments; 
and in most of the Colonies to be a priest was to 
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36 a felon and subject one's self to life im()rison- 
nent or decapitation. 

But with the Declaration of Independence 
ihere came a new era for Roman Catholicism. 
(t became necessary to unite every available 
'orce against the unjust rule of England ; hence 
-he spirit of conciliation was shown to the Cath- 
)lice. The Continental Congress adopted the 
Toleration Act enacted a century gone in the 
Jatholic colony of Maryland, and proclaimed 
,he broadest religious libfrties. For the first 
jme for many generations could and did Catho- 
ic8 come from their 'hiding places and openly 
irofess their faith. 

As one may suppose, they had no love for the 
iruel, persecuting mother country, and they 
»gerly gave all they had to the cause of the pa- 
.riots. When Charles Carroll, oE Carrollton, 
ligned the Declaration of Independence, Ben 
l<'ranklin remarke<l : "There go millions." Tliey 
pive talent and ability. Commodore John Barry, 
I devoat Catholic, was the " Father of the Amer- 
can Navy"; Stephen Moylan and many other 
!^tholic8 were ^^'ashington's trusted generals ; 
md among the rank and tile of the Rcvolntion- 
iry Army the numerous Catholics could not for- 
^ the storied wrongs of two hundred years, and 
hey gave to the conllict that sacred wrath whicli 
cnew no defeat, and which led tlie American 
orces on to final victory. Among them were 
bund no Tories, no deserters and no traitors. 
To a man they stood for liberty and freedom, 
ind Ihey did so !ed Ijy tlieir Church and their 
ilergy. Thev felt in so doing tlieir strugglings 
VoLXLVI.-2r,. 



were not only for their beloved land, but for 
their Church as well. They found their first 
sympathy in Catholic Irelahd, their best advo- 
cate among European nations in Catholic Spain, 
their greatest succor in Catholic Franco, their 
best helpers in Catholic Poland ; and that the 
outcome of the battle for freedom was a triumph- 
ant .sueces.=, not a little of the glory of it belongs 
to the Catholics and the Catholic C'hurch. 

Once tlie ban was lifted, and the Constitution 
declared that Congress had no ability to make 
any law rer^pecting the establishment of religion 
or prohibiting the free exercise thereof, the nas- 
cent Church began to flouriah with wonderful 
vigor. Dr. .Tolni Carroll was ap]>ointed by the 
Pope the first Superior of the young American 
Church, and later on, in 179", he was conse- 
crated bishoji. His diocese was the I'nited 
States — the whole country ea^t of the Missif^ippt 
except Florida. When he started out ho found 
but scattered flocks, disorganized and demoral- 
ized ; but, with great administrative sagacity, 
he gathered them together, inspired the despair- 
ing with new courage, went out after the lost, 
using the few priests he had with practical wis- 
dom, he soon infused order where there was con- 
fusion, imparted strength where there was weak- 
ness, and, with only slender resources, estab- 
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work among his former 



do effective missionary ' 
co-religionist!-. 

The growth of the Church was of marvelous 
rapidity as a comparison of the following figures 
will show : In 1800 there were but 40 priests; 
in 1830 the numher increased to 2S2 ; in 1850 to 
1,800 ; in 1898 to 10,911. In 1800 the Catliohc 
population was 100,000 ; to-day it i? over 
10,000.000. In 1800 there were but 2o churches ; 
to-day there are 9,570. The value of Church 
property, as given by census reports in 1850, 
was »!)i2r,6,758; in "i860 was 826,774,119, a 
ratio of increase of 18!> per cent., while the aggre- 
gate wealth of the country increased only 125 
per cent. In 1870 it was $60,985,56.5. In 1890 
the value of Catholic Church ])roperty had risen 
to eilS,0fi9,746. A comparison with other 
churches shows that in 18-50 the wealth of the 
Uaptists, K|)iscopalian::, Methodists and Presby- 
terians was greater than tliat of the Catholics, 
luit in 1870 the Catholics had taken second 
place, while to-day they lead all the other 
churches in material wealth. 

While thifi external growth indicated by nu- 
merical strength and worldly wealth is"^'ery re- 



lishetl the lieginnings of future growths. The 
rtlorni of the French Revolution which burst 
over France and exiled many of lier devoted 
])riest8, ])roved a blessing to the struggling 
Church in America. It sent to our shores some 
of the most nealous misMionuries the Church has 
known. F'laget and David in Kentucky, Cliev- 
erus in ISoston, Dubois in New York, Dnhniirg 
in Ni'W Orleans and Jlan'-chal in IJaltimore were 
raised to the cpis<'opate, and became the trusted 
lieulenants of Carroll in governing their tlocks. 
Demetrius (iallitzin, a Itussian prince, came to 
study our political system, but stayed to consc- 
enite his life's energies in the priesthood, and in 
17911 lie planted the Church on the sumniil of 
the .Alleghanies, then the very frontier of civ- 
ilisation. In ]S0:i the first place of religious 
worshi]> was dedicated in the city of Jioston. 
Home years before th.it-Iohn Thayer, an eminent 
('ongregationalist minister, a man of deep learn- 
ing, was reconciled to the old Motlier t'hurch, 
was ordained priest, and returned to Boston to 
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markablc, the internal growth iiiilkati-ii liy 
evidences of maturing organ iKatimi, ns well as 
by signs of increasing s|)irimahl_v i.-! none the 
less remarkable, Tlic first llowering of her Inner 
lite is the vocations to the religious orders in 
which men and women leave the lower ranks of 
the ordinary Christiana and consecrate Ihciii- 
sclves in poverty, chastity and obedience to the 
Iierfu.-t life, following the higher call of Christ 
when He said to the rich yuiing rider who had 
kept the Conmiandnients from his youlii up, 
" It thou wilt be perfect go sell what thou hast, 
give to the jioor and come and follow mc." — 
St. Matthew xix., -21. 

In I7W) there was but one convent with less 
than ten religiou^i ; in L'^ilH there are over r)/^! 
convents with 47,()S5 religions. This ;irmy of 
men and women devote themselves without hope 
of worldly gain to the allc(-ialioii of the ills of 
humanity, in the hospitrds, by the sick bed, in 
the tenements of the poor, in tlie slums among 
the depraved, in the asylums c-uriiig for the 
orphans, and anioiig the nged who have lieeii 
striindeil on the shore waiting the mcrejful huLnl 
of death to rclt^se the spirit for i 
rtight. They spend and are sjieiit i 
schonlniom instructing the yonug a 
Ihom up the rugged heights of virtui 
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peat it again, without one .■entof .sahiry, content, 
iiig tliemselvcswith mciigre fare, with siLort hours 
of sleep on a har.l be.l, and lonj; houi-s of ])rayer 
aTul dcvntioii to the sick ;mi! tlic poor and the 
wretehfd, because they ktiow and are convinci^l 
tliat their rewar'i will he very great in heaven. 
Many of these religious coiumunitii'S are off- 
slioots of Orders that hav.- aln-ady been estab- 
lished in the old country, but many otiiers arc 
indigenous ti> tlie Aiuerican soil, having been 
established l>y devoted souls who are "to the 
manner born."' and some of whoni were ba]>- 
ti/ed aLid rearcl in I'mtestantism. Noteworthy 
among the American eormnnnities of men are 
the i'aulisi Kiithers. wlio wi-v<- f.)unde.l by fiv.- 
converts, and MUiong the women the Sisters of 
Charity founded by ;Motb.r Setnn. also a .-otj- 
verl. 

While this nimaecLitb centurvhas been all tlie 
world over one of gr.^at triumph for the "DM 
Mother Cbnreli"' of i 'Inistendom, as njay be 
seen by <>onlrasling ihe pca.'cful close of' this 
centurv with the dying aL'onics of the ei^dileeulh 
ccnturv. tvpilie.l by th.> i^rnnns and writhing.- of 
the Fren.'h l!evoh'iti..n ; still the v.uu- iiiant 
of the west— the Cliur. 
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fornia tliere is scarcely a town wliich hai^ not felt 
the genial glow <jf her presence, or a city that 
has not been the better for having her within ita 
gates. It is in the great cities where her choicest 
work is done. Wlicre the grind of daily life is a 
contention against poverty, vice and degrada- 
tion, some angfl visitant from the other world 
must come to comfort and console. America 
has had one great purpose — the eager grasping for 
wealth ; and in tlie attainment of this purpose, 
as the huge throng rushes on, many arc crushed ; 
still othi-rs are cast by ttie wayside, and others 
Btill are brouglit into a life fur wliom existence is 
l>ut a ilarnning fiite. So everywliere wc look 
we sec the pinched fai-e of want, and every- 
where ive turn there is stret«'lied out to us the 
withered liand of misery. Tliiiiking men say 
that tliere arc tremendous problems for us to 
solve if we would jn-eserve ourselves a grcut na- 
tion, and not llu' least of these are the jiroblems 
created by the grasping avaric<; for wealth. The 
fatholic Chur<-h has been, an<l is li>-.lay, pre- 
eminently the Church of the common, plain 
people of tlie land. In the teeming cities it lias 
placed its strongholds, and its coercing, restrain- 
ing, uphfting and spiritualizing power among 
the masses of our population is a tremendous 



civilizing force. Every Cath- 
olic pulpit in the land is a 
battery belching forth hot shot 
against anarchy, insubordina- 
tion and lawlessness. Every 
t'atholic r'hurch is a most jiow- 
erful engine inculcating rever- 
ence tor authority, obedience 
to law and the .=iacrodnesfi of the 
riglits of property. \o one who 
has seen the manner in which 
Catholicism has identified itself 
with tite cause of struggling and 
suffering humanity can doubt 
that it has been and ever will 
be the saving factor in our 
American life. The Catholic 
priesthood has understood that 
its duty lay not exclusively 
within the sanctuary, but out 
among the people, in the high- 
ways and byways, down in the 
dark mines as well as by the 
hot forge, in the dusty lane, rs 
well as up the creaky stairs of 
the unwholesome tenement, in 
order to lift Up the fallen, to 
wipe away the tears of sorrow, 
and to seek out individuals and 
to urge on the masses of men to higher and 
better things. 

When the question came of how to deal with 
the Knights of Labor, a gigantic organization, 
that might have paralyzed the industries of the 
country if it had been controlled by conscience- 
less demagogues, the Church grasped the situa- 
tion, and while It recognized the fact that labor 
had ila duties, it affirmed also that it had its 
sacred rights ; and one of these was to organize 
to protect itself. Ha{l it done otherwise the 
wage-earners of the country would have been 
crowded into a jtosilion of antagonism to law 
and order, resulting in most disastrous conse- 
(]uences lo themselves and to the stability of 
government. 

The pathway of the Catholic Church unto its 
)irc.sent position has not been without its difli- 
cultics. During the lawt tifly years its work has 
been prLncii>al!y the rcecjition of the vast crowd 
of emigrants who have come to this land of 
liberty to make a home for themselves. To 
organise this motley throng of widely diverging 
nationalities iuto ]iarislics, to follow them out 
on to the wide prairies, to bring them the bless- 
ings of religion, to gather their children into 
schools, to console the sick and the needy, hae 
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been a colossal task. And hard as it has been 
the difficulties have been intensified by reason of 
the fact that with the sturdier classes there have 
come a vast horde of the depraved and the law- 
leas. We cannot blink our eyes to the fact that 
European nations have used the vnst acreage of 
this country as a dumping ground for their un- 
desirable classes. To beat these into shape, to 
mold the finer statue out of such rude material, 
to develop the higher type of civil and spiritual 
manhood out of such degradation required a 
force stronger than tlie policeman's club and 
keener than the most cunningly devised laiv. It 
needed a Church that was ot tlie jieople and by 
the people, and for the people, and among tlio 
people — a Church that by spiritual law could 
coerce when needed, even by the bed of death or 
by the open grave. 

The Catholic Church has grajipled with the 
demons ot degradation in our social order. 
When it found the liquor trattic, a ravisher of 
the people's hearts as well as of their purse, it 
boldly hurled its thunderbolts against its strong- 
holds. While it encouraged the practice of total 
abstinence by commending the Father Mnthew 
movement until to-day 
it has a membership of 
80,000, it denounced the 
saloon as a disreputa- 
ble business, and in the 
Plenary Councils of Bal- 
timore it threatened the 
direst spiritual penalties 
against saloonkeepers 
who foster intemper- 
ance, who sell to women 
and children, and who 
profane the sanctities of 
the Lord's Day. 

The Catholic Church, 
too, has stood for the 
saving of the Sunday. 
When greed for gain and 
open irreligion would 
have trampled down our 
most sacred institutions, 
and taken from the poor 
man the day of rest and 
recreation so necessary 
to him in his life of 

toil, the Catholic Church fl-nleh of the 

contributed its tremendous inllucnce for its sav- 
ing. So, too, when the divorce abomination 
threatened to assail the hoiue, to tear from the 
hearth the Christian wife and mother and to 
disrupt the family, the Catholic Clinroh has said, 




and with all her increasing influence does say : 
" Wiiat God has joined together let not man put 
asunder. ' ' 

More than all this, in these days of crumbling 
creeds, when the religious world outside her fold 
is in a state of flux, her solid, rock-ribbed frame- 
work of dogmatic teaching has done not a little 
to save all Cliristian truth from the negations of 
irreligion and atheism. While the Church has 
stood as a buhvark against the oncoming tide of 
unbelief, and has never yielded one jot or tittle 
of the teaching handed down to her through the 
centuries, yet, in matters of policy, she has con- 
formed lierself to the spirit of the time and of 
the nation in which she has lived. She has been 
content to accei)t the fundamental principle of 
American polity— the separation of the State from 
the Church. She wants no interference from the 
civil order, and the only union with the State 
she would countenance is the one whereby she 
would do her best to make her children law- 
abiding citizens. For this purpose, and with 
this end in view, she has created a system of 
schools in whicli slie is educating, without one 
penny of expense lo the fState, 1,000,000 of chil- 
dren with an annual cost 
ofSlo,000,000. Not that 
she would derogate one 
jot or tittle from the ef- 
fectiveness of our magni- 
ficent American public 
school system, but she 
would add to it the ele- 
ment that will develop 
conscience, increase re- 
spect for law, make peo- 
ple more honest, give 
them a higher respect 
tor the sanctity of the 
oath, and inculcate in 
their hearts a keener 
sense of the obligations 
of man to man. This 
parochial school system 
is now thoroughly or- 
ganizetl, reaching from 
the kindergarti'n up 
'through the various 
grades of primary and 
liigli .schools into the col- 
leges, until it finds its 
crown and completion in the Catholic University 
of America at Washington. 

With the increasing influx of foreign peoples, 
whose language and customs are alien to our 
American life, it is generally conceded by even 
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the enemies <if Runic that the Catholit' Church 
will do more than any other one thing in the 
States to humanize and ('hristiani^.e and fashion 
tlieni into fit and tapahle citizens of the land of 
their adoption. And in case of anarchy and 
revolution the inHuence of Itotnan Catholicism 
will be healthily com^crvativc and on the side of 
legitimate authority. There is no inlliience bo 
capable fif restraining the wild impulBcs and 
curbing the unruly passions of these forcifin- 
born people as the Chureli which rules them 
through their religious instincts. The seething 
mass of Slavis and Bohemians and Italians and 
Hungarians, and all the other races of Kastern 
Europe, are bound together only by cedes ia.stieal 
ties, and un<lcr the iiiHuenee of the sweet and 
persuailing spirit of the Catholic Church in this 
country, not two generations will liave passed 
before the children of these people will he the 
best .Vmevican citixens \vc have. 

There are men who see danger in the lack of 
cohesive power in our great nation, country-wide 
in its reach, and at best only loose-jointed in its 
organiKation. The last civil war was between 
the North and the South ; the next, it is said, 
will be between the Kast and the West. The 
Catholic Church, embracing as it does all nation- 
alities, and existing as it dues among all classes 
of people, and pervading as it does all ranks of 
society, will he the cement that will hold to- 
gether the various parts which are politically at 
best but loosely jointed. Her strong and mar- 
veloualy knitted together organization will serve 
to unify and make linn our civic well-being. 

But enough, I have sketched as best I may 
the wonderful growth of the Catiiolic Church in 
America, from nothing a century ago to ten mil- 
lions of to-day. I have not contented myself 
with mere facts of veritable iiistory, but liave 
also discussed the influence of her methods and 
her principles on our political commonwealth. 
To-day she is an intellectual and social forcu 
that is to be counted with. She stauds for un- 
alloyed religion and spirituality — for thijse deeper 
forces which do so much to shape our ends, 



rough hew them as we will. We may be blind- 
ed by our material prosperity ; the towering 
houses may shut the glimpse of the sky out of 
our lives, and we may be dazzle.d Viy their ma- 
jestic ])roportions an<l foi^et that they arc the 
temples of Mammon which, for tho first time in 
the history of the world, look down on the 
crosses which crown the spires of the temples of 
(iod. Still the tacts arc the same. What we 
will be in the future depends very largely on 
those <iuict, silent forces whose workings are not 
accompanied by the blare of trumpets but in 
whose operation our future as a nation is inex- 
tricalily bound up. 

Roman Catholicism stands for that intellectual 
frectlom and fine spirituality which are effective 
in dissipating the mists of error, and in driving 
the foul spirits of darkness and superstition back 
to oblivion. As a nation there is allotted to us 
the task of solving the ]irobIein of self-govern- 
ment. The Catholic Church teaches that the 
man who coni|uers himself is greater than he 
who taketh cities. Cathuhc teaching places 
within a man the intelligent and enlightened 
conscience as bis master, before which every 
power must bend ; and it makes the conscience 
the aboriginal vicar of Christ. Only those who 
do not know Homo say that she is a huge, over- 
shadowing, intellectual and spiritual despotism 
which slays all independent life and produces only 
etiolated weaklings. The tacts are, no system of 
doctrinal teaching refers so much dignity and ele- 
vation to human nature. According to the Cath- 
olic system human nature is not totally depraved, 
hut is capable of the highest perfection, and is 
free with the freedom of the children of God. 

Romanism and Republicanism are not radi- 
cally opposed, hut are twin sisters, born of the 
same mother at tlie same time. In the history 
of the world each has fostered the other, botli 
have been united against the same enemies — 
barbarism and slavery ; both have been inspired 
with the same purpose^the elevation of man- 
kind ; and each in its own sphere is the highest 
expression of jierfi.'ction. 





ART IN THE CATHOLIC CHURCH. 

HE Roman Cath- portion and ornamental detail few interiors are 

olifCliurcti em- so satisfying to the artistic sense as this. The 
bracei> within lilgh and !<ide altars, the walls themselves and 
its fold more the columns within the church arc fiood cxani- 
nation.'iliticB ])les of the artistic use of different marbles, while 
and more di- the baptistery in the lower church is also note- 
verse classes of worthy on account of the handsome " Cork " red 
human beings marble font, with a chascil bronze cover sur- 
than any other mounted by an ^n1^;el tignrp sculptured in white 
religious organ- marble, which forma the central object of aftrae- 
ization. Every tion in the side chapel, 
church edifice of the denomination is itself, in One of the richest art productions recently 
a measure, a living example of that fact. In erected is tJie memorial pulpit to the late Father 
the least pretentious you will find the rich and Fransioli, in the Roman Catholic Church of St. 
cultured parishioner, and in the richest and I'eter's, Brooklyn. It is worthy of attention, 
most gorgeous you will find the jwor and illiter- not only from its personal aspect as a memorial 
ate. Thus it naturally follows that the art ot in honor of a goo<l and well-loved i»riest. but 
the Church is as varied as its membership. In also as a work of art in marble and metal. The 
every Catholic edifice one may see, at least, an illustration of this pidpit gives a fair idea of its 
Imposing high altar which may have cost a fabu- artistic worth, but little of the beauty of design 
loUB sum, and may possibly bear close inspec- and color. The most delicate marbles known to 
tion ; but two feet away one's ga/,e may be the sculptor form the base and colunms and 
arrested by a plaster statue blazing with the reach up to the upper hnlgc of the pulpit, 
hottest colors of the palette in imjiossible com- Against this is placed a trolliswork of bronze, 
binations. with clustered colunms at right angles in the 
Arranged in definite order along the walls of five recesses, sculptured figures in bronze of the 
every Catholic church interior are the " Stations Saviour and the tour Evangelists stand. 



of the Cross," when 
innumerable pray- 
ers and petitions are 
offered. In church- 
es not overburdened 
with wealth, cheap 
oleographs in gildeil 
frames do <luty for 
the stations, while 
in those better able 
to bear the cost may 
be seen paintings in 
oil or casts in high 
relief ; but rarely do 
we see any , such 
work ot art as would 
be hung on the line 
in the Academy ex- 
hibition, or be ac- 
ceptable to the Met- 
ropolitan Museum of 
Art. In the opinion of the writer the most iin- 




that most 
forbidding - looking 
building of the I'aul- 
ist Fathers in New 
York City not much 
of ecclesiasticii! art 
might be espected, 
and yet within the 
church are objects 
which would attract 
the attention of the 
least artistic soul. 
One of them, the 
window which faces 
the avenue, is the 
work of a profes- 
sional artist ; and, 
while built simply 
upon a geometrical 
design, is worth see- 
ing on account of its 



glorious color. The other object alluded to is an 
posing church interior belonging to the Catholic organ case, which was pieced together by Father 
&ith in this country is that of St. Francis Xa- Superior Deshon, with the help of a carpenter, 
Tier's, in New YorJ; City. In architectural pro- out of the ruins of a discarded altar. The rev- 
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«rend fiUlior is [iruml i»f his work, as lie niav 
well U-. 

Of St. Patrick's Oitliedriil littl(.> can be Siiid 
except about Ibe extLTior, and that in fainiUar 
to most rtiiulers of this magazine. Ask an Amer- 
ican artist to give his opinion of tlie cathedral, 
and volt will receive invariably sonic e.\prcssion 
of contempt, and for the reason that moat of the 
interior n'ork was executed abroad, not by art- 
ists of repute but largely by tradespeople. Con- 
sequently there is a lively sense of injustice in 
tlie art circles of America. 



The illustration given here of the Garden of 
(iethseinanc was carved in marble tor the Church 
of St. .\gnL'?, in Kast Forty-third Street, New 
York, and now fonns the front of one of tlie 
chajwl altars. The beauty of this design will be 
apparent to every reader. 

The few examples of religious art mentioned 
liere but faintly indicate the status of the Catho- 
lic Church among the denominations from an 
art point of view. Gorgeous altars, much gilt 
and tinsel are the rule rather than the exception. 
Should the entire subject be summed up in the 
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words of a well-known priest who was consultetl 
in the matter, "Adjacent to most of our churches 
is a Catholic store where you may see statues ol' 
the Blessed Saviour painted crimson and gold, 
with a piercer! huart stuck in an impossihle i)osi- 
tion in the centre of the breast : our standard of 
ecclesiastical art is on a par with that, and I i-c- 
regret to f-ay we encourage it " To the laity 
and Btndent in religious art, it has always 
seemed one of the mj'steries of our nineteenth 
century development, that the Roman Calliolic 
Church, the Mother Churcii of the Arts Religious, 
so to speak, the Church for which all the 
great work of the Renaissance was executed, 
should be the greatest backslider in regard to 
artistic questions to-day. It is self-evident that 



at the present writing, in this country at least, 
the best art work is not to be found within her 
churches. That is not to say that she docs not 
possess many notable works of art, but neither 
in their number, nor in their environments, can 
they be compared with e(|uivalent works of art 
in other churcheB, where, in many cases, through 
the more artistic setting, the value of the frift or 
memorial is enhanced. 

Slionld not we hope that a new Renaissance 
shall be looked for, and through her latent 
power this Cluirch once more return to those 
days when licr artists were the leaders of the 
world, and the commissions executed under 
her instruction the artistic master[)ieces for all 
time ? 
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WHICH WON CUBA? 

i!v (iKNiivinvr: l, bkownk. 



whimkl stem 1 
unexi)liiinably. 



(,Y DEAR HOHTENSE— 
You have wondered at iny 
long silence if yon Imve 
thongbt oE me at ail. Yon 
are ilisap]>oint(;(! tliiil one 
■wlio professed to be so 
sincerely interested, who 
admired yon so deeply, 
) have droppetl from your life .=o 
I can almost frame your very 
words : ' Men are incapable of sustaining an 
association for any length of time ujion a basis of 
absolute unselfishness, whore they reap no mate- 
rial gain. If they are moved to admiration of an 
object, they inmiodiately desire to possess it, 
and BO lose the very benefit which their souls 
most ardently crave. To love truly means to 
liberate.' 

" There, you cannot accuse me of having a poor 
memory. When you receive this letter you will 
know that njy love has freed its object, that I 
have striven to attain an ideal that you could 
respect with little hope of compensation. You 
could not ' admire a man whose spirit was not 
hi}; enough to sweep aside all obstacles between 
itself and justice, who was unable to act disin- 
terestedly, to fight for a cause on its own merits 
regardless of personal consefiiionces. ' 

"Then you adderl it was useless to try to sub- 
."ititute the new for the conventional mode of 
thought in a narrow forehead. Perhaps we nar- 
row heads remember those thrusts more than we 
should. My very desire to disprove the infalli- 
bility of your judgment upon liumau nature, to 
vindicate myself, may have caused the writing' 
of this letter. I can hear you say, ' Oh, he will 
not mind dying it he can first humble me in my 
own estimation.' 

" Hortense, Horteni-e, you do not know how 
your complex character, your ready wit, your 
rapid conclusions have confused my slow En- 
glish brain and driven me to painful self-ana- 
lysis. Rut when I have been mo.st vexed, most 
defeated in my efforts to understand yoii, your 
true charaetcr has over shone out like the moon 
leaping from misty ch-uds after showers on a 
summer night, an<l I have laid all that is best in 
my nature at your shrine. 

"This word may never reach you, for I am in 
a dangerous position. To tell you where I am, 
and under what circumsUuices, will lav me liable 



to exposure, for my letter maj- fall into the 
hands of enemies. 

" And then I doubt if 1 wish to tell you ; for, 
wliile you maj' endorse my course within your 
heart, you may cut me with sarcasm ; you may 
call me ' Quixotic'; and, after all the saerifiees 
I have made, I could not endure this. 

■' Xo, no — forgive me, my dear. I fear I am 
doing you an injustice. Help nie to understand 
you, to believe with you in the power of thought. 
I will confess all mentally, and yon will believe 
and justify me, spreading your spirit about my 
heart to protect it from the bullets that may 
seek it. This is presumption, but a man will be 
true to himself — at least, when the danger of 
death is upon him." 

He felt be should not have written the letter 
so ; it was a bid for her approval, even though 
it might seem not to be. She would detect the 
fact, and he felt she would have admired him 
more had he displayed a spirit of independence. 
Too late ; it was now in the hands of the mes- 
senger, together with documents of importance 
to General Shatter. 

He seated himself on the stump of a tree to 
wipe the jierspiration from his face and medi- 
tate upon the perversity of women in general 
and this one in particular. 

With smarting eyes he gaxeil about the wasted 
landscape which had once been luxurious farm- 
lands. Oh, the ])ity of it ! And Xature revenged 
lierself by filling the air with noxious, poisonous 
vapors, which even now hung in transparent yel- 
low films over the distant hills. 

Rapidly he reviewed the dangerous expedition 
that had first carried him out of the bay at 
Charleston, the pursuit by a Spanish vessel, the 
wreck, the rescue by the Thrci' FrkiuUy the land- 
ing in the dark with mulllcd oars. He should 
never forget that night when, met by a little 
i)aiid of Cubans, they rushed the supplies up 
the foothills into the mountains, running noise- 
lessly as one man, crouching and drawing great 
loads, not daring to communicate even in whis- 
pers. He hail conducted many expeditions 
since then. Now that the blockade ot Santiago 
Harbor was complete and the Culian army with- 
in a few miles ot tlie city, Ocneral Shafter had 
stationed him at a point where he served as a 
meslns of communication between the Cuban 
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and American forces now on Cuban soil. Shafter 
had answered Miles' s objwtion to landin^r the 
armv before a decisive naval battle, bv muster- 
ing such a horde of well trained, well eciuipped 
men, that its work, in conjunction with that of 
the fleet could have but one result. 

Spanish spies were prowling about, and the 
internuncio fully realized the danger of his posi- 
tion. But his personal safety was a matter of 
less concern to him than the fact that the delav 
in the movements of the army permitted the 
:• strengthening of Santiago's defenses, and secret 
negotiations between Austria and Spain threat- 
ened to forever stifle the crv of **('ul)a Libre.'' 
These reflections discjuieted him, and his 
thoughts returned to Hortense, the l)r()ad- 
browed, sensitive creature, whose warmth of 
nature was veiled by an exiiuisite, ehaste d(»li- 
cacy, most alluring to him. He could not un- 
derstand hor interest in him. He was a sallow- 
faced, black -browed, muscular little English- 
man. But the sinceritv of his eves, the some- 
thing of heroism in the lines of his face and 
figure, and yes — though she would have denied 
it — his magnetism of personality and speech had 
won a sweet, tantalizing esteem from her. 

The shadow of a voluptuous feniinine ti<rure 
fell upon him and darkened the photograph in 
his hand. He started up with a feeling of ap- 
prehension, scanning the sun -steeped distance 
before acknowledging the presence of her who 
had cast it. He hoped for an ultimatum from 

his commander — any moment might bring a 
message. 

The Andalusian seemed annoved. Kverv im- 

ft ft- 

dulation of her form, unrestrained in its beauty, 
was suddenly stilled as her eyes fell upon the 
photograph. 

**Shc is not as beautiful as 1, but I never saw 
that expression in his eves for me, even that 
night." 

A i>ainful rush of desire i)0ssessed her to seize 
his soul and tear it open, to understaml that 
deep look of |)rotecting tenderness, of passion 
controlled bv reverence, of love that could onlv 
touch the inner being, so exipiisite that it almost 
approached fear. In that moment she suiTered 
the anguish of defeat, and the wild-beast instinct 
to rend what she could not master and possess 
quivered in her almond eyes and glowing bosom 
which trembled beneath its gauzy covering. 

It seemed she stood there demanding an ex- 
planation from him. But he could not take the 
sacred natnc of the woman he loved on his lips, 
and only glanced silently at his companion. 

During the few days he had been obliged to 



remain under her father's roof, waiting for ad- 
vices from the coast, she had followed him about 
to minister to his comfort. She had played on 
her guitar, and sung to him in the ardent 
Southern moonlight. Her warm breath and low, 
delicious accents had stirred in him a nameless 
longing one night. Perhaps it was the hmeli- 
ness of his situation. He did not know how it 
happened, but as the thrill of her voice died 
away he found her hand clasped in his on his 
knee, and she was nestled verv eloselv to his 
side. He said little. She seemed haj)py. 

When ho arose to go his arm half circled her 
waist. The warmth of her tense young form, 
the eagerness of her upturned face, bound, then 
broke the spell. He regained his self-j>ossession, 
and bade her a })olite, ''Buenos noches, seno- 
rita.'' She paled and trenibled, and he was 
sorry. The emotions of the Cuban women, 
easily aroused and diflicult to restrain, expressed 
theniselves with an innocence and natural sim- 
plicity that shocked him at times, although he 
understood that human beings, as well as plants 
and animals, are creatures of their surroundings, 
of precedent and here<lity. He, therefore, felt 
himself to blame that he should have pro- 
tected this girl from herself, as she trembled 
on the verge of her full womanhood. But he 
did not understand how in such a nature lurked 
the possibility of becoming, through ignorance 
of its own forces, an engine of destruction when 
thwarted. 

After that he had become coldlv courteous — it 

ft 

was the onlv alternative — and she was sick and 
exasperated by his indifference. 

In his best Spanish he offered her his seat, 
<lrawing his hat low over his pallid brow to 
shield it from the scorching heat of the sun as 
well as from her searching gaze. 

*'T have bad news for vou !" and a gleam shot 

ft *^ 

from beneath her heavv lids. 

ft 

Uc looked at her intentlv with a heavv frown. 

• « 

He felt his first instinct of distrust for her. 

"It must be bad, you are so agitated. Are 
we in danger ?" 

*' Vou will be led out before sunset and shot. 
You must 11 v at once.'' 

She leaned close to him, with her hands clasped 
on his arm. 

'' Follow me,'' and slu? led him to the house. 
In the darkened room he dropped in a chair, 
exhausted bv anxietv and fever, which severelv 
tried his endurance. 

**Senor, we are parlfiros^ my father and I. 
If the Spanish spies were to find out wha* 
had done we should die. They suspect 
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presence in this vicinity. They will search this 
house.'' 

** How do vou know ?" 

She waved aside his question. 

" I tell you now of your danger. I know you 
will go away, and I shall not see you again." 

And she stood before him looking piteously 
into his face. 

Shocked into a sense of his own danger and 
the threatened failure of his projects, he com- 
pletely forgot her presence until a sigh from 
her recalled him, and he realized that she had 
jeopardized her own safety. 

*' How can I thank you and your father for 
your great kindness to me, and the risk you 
have run ? For your own sweet personal inter- 
est, believe me, I am too deeply grateful for 
words. I — when I leave " 

He took her hands, words failing him. She 
trembled, an intense flush leaping to her brow. 

*' You must take me with you — I shall not be 
safe here. Besides, I can be satisfied with noth- 
ing less ; nothing less than you, your love ! 
Your eyes burning into mine, your strong arms 

about me, your lips Ah, it would be the 

red sunset that spreads itself in a glorious frenzy 
over the western skies ! You shall not go 
alone !" 

His hands dropped, cold and unresponsive. 

^'Senorita, I am sorry. It was thoughtless- 
ness on my part. I drcNN* near to you because 
vou are a human creature, and I was so alone. 
Do not trust yourself. It can only l^e a passing 
fancy. You would regret binding your life to 
mine. Do not take vourself so seriouslv." 

'^ I love vou." 

^^ Listen to me — to reason," he resumed, witli 
a kindness that stung her, and stirred up a 
deadlv fire almost bevond her control. *'You 
could not leave vour father alone — blind, too ! 
I will gladly remove both of you to a place of 
safetv. But to leave him ! is this vour idea of 
dutv — of humanitv ?" 

*^ Duty !" Her face, a moment ago a dream 
of sensuous beautv, became distorted with mer- 
ciless fury, for she could not un<lerstand that his 
words meant more than a desire to elude her. 
** Leave dutv to the round-eved, cold-l)looded 
creature you so admire. She might be able to 
eke out her existence on this unsavorv dish, but 
a Spanish woman — never ! Her passion exalts or 
burns everything in her path. The senor may 
die. He shall never return to the chip of mar- 
ble !" 

He stared at her, scarcely comprehending her 
outburst of felinity. A great repulsion seized 



him. He could not realize that his betraval 
glean] ed in her angry, treacherous eyes. 

*SSo this is senorita's way of extending hos- 
pitality and generosity," he said, sternly. *'I 
regret exceedingly to have to wound a woman, 
but she should not lay herself liable by such ad- 
vances. Permit me to depart with respect and 
gratitude toward vou. I should be sorrv to lose 
that." 

She flung herself in his way. 

^'It is too late." 

They stood face to face, reading in each oth- 
er's eyes no disposition to yield. There were 
footsteps and heavy voices in the entrance. 8he 
bent toward him. 

^^Kiss me! Take me in vour arms ! Your 
horse stands outside the window." 

He stei)ped back in cold disgust. What hap- 
pened afterward only seemed as a dream, until 
he found himself bound and kneeling on the 
baked surface of the soil. The door had been 
burst open, he had been seized, and one of the 
Spaniards had attempted to carry off the sefiorita. 
He struck the man and sent him reeling, but a 
blow from his captors blinded him. He realized 
the end was near. 

Hortense's picture was against his heart. He 
began to wonder if his thoughts would reach 
her now, if she would know of his danger. It 
would be a good test. 

The sun was almost at the end of its journey 
down the sky. Fever was steaming up from the 
hollows and ravines. 

A few isolated palmettoes lifted their royal 
heads to catch the receding light, even as he lift- 
ed his, realizing how good, how precious was 
life. 

A sense of strangeness came over him. How 
had it all come about? Could it be true he was 
on C-uban ground — that he was facing death for 
her? What had been gained? Was the service 
worth the sacrifice? 

He felt for a moment Hortense's eyes upon 
him, (juestioning his wisdom with her ever-ready 
philosophy, and a galling sense of humiliation 
and mistake seized him. Then a flush of shame 
covered his ashen brow. No ; theories to the 
wind. It was worth one's hope in paradise to live 
and die as a man at the i)Ost of an espoused duty. 

^'Let us have this over quickly," said the 
leader, in an undertone. ''This is the man we 
have l)een seeking for almost three years, with a 
price upon his head. Every breath he draws is 
dangerous. It means orders and honors for us 
in ]Madrid. And perhaps we shall be allowed to 
depart from this cursed country." 
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"He hiis (lone his la^t Pervke for Cuba The Spanianl dropped the photograph back 

.ibre." And he who was destined ti> end the to its place in amazement. 

ife of the king of filibusters examined his re- '"<.■'■>? him: wo nuist work in silence," said 

olver. the loailer. 

"The gentleman's a fool not to have p\ir- "'One. two, tliree — fire!" 

has<d his salvation,"' said the fme he had A lilni pas^^i-d over the Knirlishman's eyes : it 




truck. '-If I had had his opportunity — but seemed lo resolve itself into a woman's forcn, 

he little wildcat escaped me on hi; horse ; and and the stmn}.', deep eyes of Hortcnse looked 

le 18 fond ot the fair <^rcature, too — see?'' and into hi:-. A while hand pressed over his heart 

le held up Jlortense's jiicturc with a inock so ti;.dit that a pang shot through him. His 

ourte^y. head dropped forward. 

"S?ilence!"' cried the viclini, furiously. *:!**** 

' Don't go too far 1'' A floating hospital lay well out from the bar- 
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bor, protected by great battlesbips, during the 
bombardment. 

A military mast bad been torn awav from one 
of tbe foremost aggressors, dasbing most of tbo 
men in tbe figbting-top to deatb. It was tbe 
first serious injury sustained by tbe fleet. Mis- 
siles were liissing and exploding in eyery direc- 
tion. Tbe waters were seetbing witb tbem, and 
tbe firing was so constant tbat sbips and sbore 
were almost enveloped in dense clouds of smoke 
pierced by fires of concussions. Morro was hold- 
ing ber own nobly ; but catastrophe hovered 
over tbe doomed city. The menacing sound of 
guns was coming nearer and nearer from an- 
other direction, closing ber as in a vise. 

Linares sought to conceal his fears from those 
about him. But all imderstood. Garcia would 
not have attempted the attack had not another 
general, who mingled the Stars and Stripes witb 
the lone constellation of (*ul)n, reinforced the in- 
spired liberator of his eountry. 

Two women bent over an officer from tlie in- 
jured ship, both wearing tiie red insignia that 
had brought them to the Southern waters. 

" He is easy now. See, he is sleeping," whis- 
I)ered one. 

"Tbat is marvelous. Hortense. vou must be 
ji natural healer. I thought there was no hope — 
that he must surelv die." 

"Natural humbug I" murmunnl Hortense. 
But ber white lips and limp hands l)etrayed the 
fact that she had given out her young vitality 
and tbat she was magnetically exhausted. And 
then she suffered every pang of those she tend- 
ed. Usage would never blunt her sensibilities. 

She threw her hands straiglit up above her 
head, and stood thus for two or three minutes. 

"Wbv are you doing that?" asked ber com- 
pani(m. 

Hortense sighed and droi)ped lier arms. 

" I don't know, onlv it makes me feel better." 

"And you look l)etter. 'I'he color is coming 
into your face again. What an odd ring, and 
how heavy ! W'hv do vou wear it?" 

Hortense laughe<l softly. 

" T am a perpetual source of curiosity to you. 
And T don't see whv. Am T unlike other irirls? 
Well, the ring was j)lac(Ml on my finger by one 
who wished — there, now : don't look siily. He 
onlv wished it there, that everv time he faced 
temptation or danger-, I might know it and help 
him ; for I said T could if I had anything be- 
longing to him about me." 

'*Do you believe " 

'* Don't ask me what T Ix^lieve. I do not 
know. I learn things from within as tbe In- 



dians do. You see, it opens. It has bis i)ic- 
ture. ' ' 

The whispered conversation ceased as Hor- 
tense' s companion leaned over tbe face of the 
Englishman. 

" It is Idack ; I can scarcely see it !" 
Quick as a flash Hortense seized it and slipped 
it on her finger. A sudden cry burst from ber 
lips as she threw out her band. She fell to tbe 
floor as if shot. The ring was shattered. 
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"And after all I have tojd you," she said, as 
they sat on the long veranda of a hotel beside the 
sea, " vou cannot understand that I saved vou ?" 

"The sun was in the Spaniard's eyes. He 
missed fire — that was all," he replied, evasively. 

" l^ut my photograj)h was mutilated; and 
that, you said, was over your — your " 

" Heart," he said, witb a smile. 

"Besides," she continued, hurriedly, with a 
little frown, "besides, it happened at the exact 
moment that I threw out mv band and seemed 
to faint. And your ring " 

"Stray bullets are ai>t to be flying around 
anywhere during a battle, mv dear. Poor little 
hand !" 

He raised it, and would ba.e kissed the scar 
had he not feared displeasing her. 

"Oh, well," she s.iid, withdrawing it and 
turning away, "it is a matter of indifference to 
me whether you believe what I say or not. But 
I saw you in your moment of peril, and placed 
mv hand over vour heart." 

ft ft 

She stopped suddenly and bit her lips, as if 
regretting her words. 

He was startled. He had not told her of his 
own mental experience the moment before Shaf- 
ter's advance guard had arrived and picked him 
up dead, as was at first believed. 

"Then," he said, in an undertone, "you 
cared?" And his fingers again closed over her 
little ])alm. 

"Why shoukhrt I?" she replied, restlessly, 
but not withdrawing her hand this time. "I 
saved a soldier, although 1 sacrificed a nurse." 

" You are vexed that vou were not able to 
help capture Santiago," he said, suppressing a 
smile. " But there was a grim justice in the situ- 
ation. M'e needed all who were able to fight." 

" Did I not hel|» capture Santiago?" she inter- 
rupted, with a slight intonation of irony. " Do 
vou remember vour letter? A\'as vour remark a 
truce, or are you men all alike, fearing to lose 
|)restige by giving a woman the credit she de- 
serves ? I am sorry you did not accept the op- 
portunity of escape offered by the girl in Cuba. 
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Perhaps the obligation would have been more 
scceptable to you," 

" Hortense, do yon moan it ?" 

"Mean it? Why, of t-our^o. Vou know I 
wouldn't for the world " 

She arose hurriedly, prepiiring t« gi>. Hut ho 
draw her back, ahiinst roughly. It was a ven- 
ture, but if he let her go now he knew all would 
be lost. If ite must meet defeat it should be us 
a soldier. He looked into her eyes. The color 
flew to her cheeks. He caught her elosc in his 
arniB and Vient back her head. With his lips 
almost touching hers, he said : 



'■ Little girl, you once told me the only way 
to win battles was to bolt into the enemy's camp 
before he had time to prepare defenses. Cuba 
would have been free long ago had our (ioveni- 
niont been as wi.*e ai^ you, T am convinced it is 
the only way to capture a woman who thinks. 
I'ome, lay down your arni^ 1" 

The wind ilnttercil her laccii and ribbons over 
the sleeves of bis unitorni. The air was swe<'t 
with the odor of flowers mingled with the intoxi- 
cating elixir of the sea. The waves were coax- 
ing at the feet of the sandy beach. Their lips 
tone lied. 




BEHIND a lumber r.f biUlered U»:<'S 
And iMwks deiuideil of half tln-ir It-in 
Up in the garret a i(iiaiiil uld niirmr 
StAnds It) n corner niider llie i^^Vf!'. 
Tlie gilded ivmlli' of ll>e frame are tariiisli>Hl 

A pallid fllm if over the glax^ 
And ghostly gliiiiiueri< and :'pectnd ^-liiiduwH 
Across ils Kiirface ari' nei'n t" pa>!f. 

Durulliy curUii lier Imir bt-fon- it 

More than ii liiiniireil years ugi: 
Laced her biidice anil cruw'eil lier keri'lii''!. 

Frost of laee dii a breast of smiw ; 
And under ilf folils :^lie hid a letter 

(A Bbninge perfume in its |in|ces ^till i 
Tliat at early dawn, nv llie tnlks wero stirri 

A gray dove bninulil Ici her window-sill. 



r night to thu mmitt'il [iiumir 

The rich and llu' great and ili.' lovch ciiiije 
Her wine lo drink ami her troth t<. lionnr: 

But her cheek was bright with :l rcstle-^'' Hiii 
She left her nn-lher mid left her Imcr, 

WhoFe jewel i^linne <i[i her finger wliitc. 
And away by ilie sirret srair shr rtiiird. 

And over ihe inoai in thi' imioii's jwile light. 
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THAKINE TYNAN. 



IS the Ireland which Mr. Heliniuk depicts, the 
Ireland of Carlcton and Banim, the able- 
bodied tramp, as we know him, scarcely ex- 
isted. Wayfaring men were of a far gentle Ivjie. 
There were the sturdy bn'ggars, who were as 
much the pensioners of the farmhouses as pre- 
Reformation beggars in Kngiaiid were of the 
monasteries ; there were the peddlers with tJieir 
packs, stuffed not only with gay prints and rib- 
bons, combs and stationery, shoe-laces and 
spools, but also with the ballad-lite rat lire wliich 
was learnt hy heart and passed from hand to 
hand; there was an occasional "poor scholar," 
as you shall see him in f'arleton, a lad i^uest- 
ing for the help which was to enable him to 
study for the priesthood ; likewise the hedge-- 
sclioolmaster was a peripatetic, as lie would have 
loved to call himself, traveling from one farm- 
house to another, royally entertainetl and lis- 
tened to as an oracle, because of his learning. 
Alack ! the white workhouse walls gathered 
them all in — alt "the jolly beggars " and harm- 



Ics.s wayfarers who entered a house with the 
lovely greeting " Ood save all here !" or passed 
a fellow- wayfarer with no heathen time of day 
or view of the weather, but with " God save you 
kindly !" — a greeting in vogue even when I was 
a child, a score of years ago. SliU in remote 
country places the little old inns survive, BUeh 
iis wc see in Mr. Ilelmick's drawing. Round such 
fires of peat, amid brown walls and rafters, la- 
boring men still meet to "cosher" or gossip, 
when they are off work ; the (urf-snioke, sharp 
and penetrating, keeps them warm, and sails oft 
to the low skies bluer than any smoke ever was 
before or s^ince. TIr' >rood woman of the house 
will come and listen, with arms akimbo, to the 
diseus.'^ion, be it tm pigs or politics, and will 
have her say thereon ; while lier juvenile hand- 
maiden, shoeless and short- jietticoated, serves 
the customers with their brimming porter. This 
old man would be something of an oracle. He 
has proliably thought over the problems younger 
men at the fire arc dogmatically settling; as he 
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presses down the tobacco in his pipe he is listen- 
ing quietly, and will presently U"jve his hench 
or form — " furrum," the Irish peasant calls it — 
tor a stool at the lire ami a share in the discits- 
sion. In an Irish hostelry of this kiml there is 
none of the arranged hilarity of jiii English vil- 
lage tap^no clubs or friendly brotliers. for your 
Irish certainly tlo nnt hand tlicniselves — bin one 
will drop in and another, and there will be grave 
discussions, and perhaps the yi>unger men, if 
there be a good whistler abiuird. may start a 
solemn-faced and graceful jig, head up. hands in 
pocket, pipe between teeth. Story-telling? Oh, 
no ! I fear all our stories and songs are dead in 
the workhouses. At least, so says an eminent 
folk'lorist of my acquaintance, who has Ijeen 
gathering sirarsoly in handfuls, where forty years 
ago he would have gathered in bushels. 

The furniture of Irish cabins is of the poorest 
description. A dress- 
er, a table, some 
coarse crockery, a 
Holy Family, in the 
gaudy tints the Irish 
love with Eastern fer- 
vor, a couple of 
stools, and the ever- 
useful "furrum." I 
have heard that at 
wakes, when a long 
row of people occupy 
this primitive seat, 
the etiquette is to say 
to your next neigh- 
bor — Mrs. Murphy, 
it might be — aa you 
drink,"Yourhealth, 
Mrs. Murphy, anfl 
all down the fur- 
rum," which is a 
neat way of includ- 
ing many in the 
courtesy. 

The gentleman 
who is going to dine 
off a herring, in Sir. 
Helmick's drawing, 
has a somewhat 
crazy chair, however. 
That great hook is 
to swing a pot of 
potatoes for the pig, 
who no doubt has in 
his sty, as a pig's 
master said once, 



a pig could ax." The herrings hanging up 
show this Irishman to he in a rather luxu- 
rious way of living : for one has heanl of 
a meal of '"iioiatoes and jxiint." whieh means 
that the feasters on potatois had a herring 
in the midst of the l»i>ard, which they tom-heil 
with the |Mn,iioes. so as to give the latter a 
Havor. Herrings were aeenunted in those old 
times a very wholesi>me meal, for, iK'ing 
salty, "tlu'v kept you warm all day drinking 
water." The hung-up liddle proves our epi- 
curean a desirable fellow at weildings and 
dances : alauk '. the gi-od old dances that were 
so fre<iUL-nt indoors and out-of-doors bi-fore we 
came out of the famine of '-IS a moody petiple 
with a fear of the workhouse and a diseontent 
for -\ineriea. Do you notice the pitchers in this 
drawing? They are all over the South of lu-- 
land ; and. carried hy a woman with the shawl 
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drawn over forehead and chin, leaving only the 
eyes visible, they arc like the jar Rebecca carried 
when she went to the well. They all shawl 
themselves in this Oriental fashion down South, 
even the tiniest wisps of girls going so veiled 
and mysterious. The great cloaks are only on 
the older women — those noble cloaks with the 
hood for the head in case, of rain ; in a County 
Cork chapel you shall not see a bonneted head 
among the older women. However, those cloaks 
cost great sums, and were heirlooms as well as 
possessions for a lifetime ; and as a bright young 
woman in a Youghal shop explained to me, when 
I regretted their gradual passing-away, the peo- 
ple are poorer now, and the shawls or the taw- 
dry bits of jackets cost so little. She was a 
young woman, one of a family of eleven reared 
on a farm eight miles away, and, as she said, 
proudly, **the only one that ever went foreign.'' 
She was an independent young woman, and 
meant to shift for herself through life. ^* She'd 
never save her money to buy an old show of a 
widower, an' that was all w^as going in Youghal, 
an' they lookin' for a fortune." ^*No," she 
said, in reply to our astonishment, ** people 
never married for love in Youghal, though she'd 
heard they did foreign, in Dublin or Cork. She 
never heard of but one marriage for love in You- 
ghal, and that was before her time, and ended 
bad." 

Matchmaking is usually either the occasion of 
or the prelude to a dance — an opportunity de- 
lightedly seized l)y the people to whom dancing 
seems to come by nature. If the important ne- 
gotiations are conducted at the dance itself, the 
fathers retire to a table plentifully supplied with 
pipes and tobacco in a shady corner where the 
heels of the dancers will not brush them or the 
gaze of the spectators follow them. Here, with 
the elaborate politeness of the Irish peasant, 
they are apparently as secure from observation 
as if mountain walls rose between ; but among 
the old men and women seated about the fire- 
place or on the high -backed settle — both sexes 
smoking, alas ! — there is an agony of sympa- 
thetic interest. Not a gesture es(*apes notice, 
and when brows are wrinkled or fists clenched, 
telling that the negotiations concluded as to 
house and gear have stuck fast in the mountain 
sheep or the Kerry cattle, there is a murmur al- 
most like a moan, showing the suspense of the 
onlookers. The young people are busier — some 
under the yellow moon doing their own court- 
ing, for there are always revolutionary natures 
that will not brook a matchmaking ; others 
watching the dancing, where the great moment 



of interest is when the couple whose fate is iu 
question take the floor. The girls are dressed in 
gay-colored prints, blue and gold, perhaps, with 
scarlet handkerchiefs and petticoats, and stout 
shoes, if they affect what Mr. Helmick's heroine 
does not, and warm, home-knitted stockings. 
The kitchen is large and lofty, with low windows 
and doors and a wide, open hearth, whereon the 
turf- fire roars. The walls and rafters are black- 
ened with the peat-smoke, and the whole atmos- 
phere saturated with its most penetrating and 
clinging smell. Up in the black roof, where the 
uncovered thatch, which has forgotten its age of 
gold, looks through, there are sleepy hens that 
now and then, disturbed in their dreams, utter a 
drowsy shriek of remonstrance ; in the wide 
chimney there are, if the people are well-to-do, 
hanks of onions and a flitch of bacon ; the turf 
lies on the earthen hearth without any interven- 
tion of a grate, and on either side of it are gen- 
erous seats of banked and cemented clav, where 
the urchins bask in winter evenings listening to 
the tales of their elders, till their mottled shins 
show, as the peasants say, the map of Ireland 
printed upon them. The furniture is of the sim- 
plest : a dresser with gorgeous crockery — there 
used to be jugs of a certain coppery hue and 
sheen, which one does not see nowadays ; a set- 
tle-bed, a seat by day which, opening upon 
hinges, makes a bed by night (in some of the 
old houses I have seen a press-bed — press, an- 
(jUce cui)l)oard — which turned upon end into 
the wall, its two doors folding over it by day ; 
in one such, a late sleeper of tender years was 
turned up by accident and found himself stand- 
ing on his head) ; sometimes in a corner a great 
four-post l)od with patchwork quilt, wherein 
scarlet predominates, and scarlet and white cur- 
tains ; the whole lacking the ordered neatness of 
an English peasant's cottage, but picturesque to 
a degree, with dancing flame and Rembrandt- 
esque masses of shadow, and high lights on oc- 
casional spots of color. The farmer's kitchen is 
much the same, but on a larger and better scale. 
It is the chosen home of the family, though 
there is a dreadful institution known as the best 
parlor, with flowery paper and horsehair chairs, 
framed samplers, and paper flowers for decora- 
tion, and in the unused grate an abominable 
screen, with magenta roses sprinkled over an 
arabesqued ground of white and inky-green — 
(|uite irresistible when l)rought to the door by 
Autolycus, *Uhe higgler," /. <'., peddler; but the 
blue-moldy atmosphere of the sanctum tells of 
how little it is used. 

The farmer is, after all, only a suporior peas- 
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aiit ; his story has been told, ami his life painted extrtme co user vat itiin. This may sceiii, In light 

by Banini, Carleton and Charles Kickhani, but of reient years, a hard saying, but I think it is 

we. in Ireland have had as yetim Jane Aus^tenli) entirely true. A rt-volution is the liimli-crriemn-t 

paint our iniddle-elasscy, the shojikoepers and of all things, and though in the Irish land war, 




traders of the tmvns. No doubt tbero U here a no doubt, the old affei'tiim and revon^nce of the 

rich field nntilled, waitin<r for some nne to enter Irish nia.-scs tor the clause:; seem Id have goni' 

into possession. One quality whii:h has not been under fur ever, I think it is only for a linio. It 

sufficiently noted belonjis, I am sure, to Irisli is scarcely in an Irishman'.^ nature to become 

men and women oE all degrees, and that is an the leveling Republican whieli an Kn<:ii,-;h w()rk 
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ing man may be ; at least, not in the old land 
and amid the old conditions. But the conserv- 
atism of the Celt has a certain ;;pirittiality in it, 
inasmuch as it reverences other things besides 
birtji. For education, for talent of any kind, it 
has an unbounded respect and sympathy ; yet 
even here the inherent conaervatism will show 
itself amusingly. To a friend of mine whose 
talent had gained for her the friendship of people 
in a much higher sphere than her own, a poor 
noiffhhor said : " Well, thin, 'tis I ivus proiid to 
hear of you 'atiu' your dinner !it the castle, as 
good as the best of them. Rut, thin, sure, her 
ladyship was always llmi humble "^a s])eech 
wliich my friend received, as it was intended, in 
excellent part. 

The conservatisim of the Irish may l>c counted 
as threefold — religion, birth and high menial 
qualities. Kor other things, such as beauly and 
bravery, they have j^eat admiration. I have 
placed religion here as the first thing to wtiicii 
the conservative instincts of the first Irish nature 
cause it to cleave passionately ; how fervent and 
loyal that attachment has been we know, and it 
is one which does not lose its power. Every- 



where in Ireland, although the big house may 
be closed, and the magnate, who in England 
would be a sijuire (I must say here that since 
the Encumbered Estates Act there has been 
little in the Irish villages of the beneficent in- 
fluence which an English squire usually exer- 
cises), be at war with his people, the influence 
of the priest is unimpaired and unimpairable. 
That it is entirely for good no one can doubt 
The old-fashioned priest who often wielded the 
strong hand, 

■'Cl.e<-king the Tazy ones, 



t oiismg LI 
Helping t 



slick," 



lift!- still some few representatives, but the race 
is fast dying out, not, however, because this 
most jjliant of flocks would resent any arbi- 
trariness on the part of tlie faithful shepherd, 
rou^li though he lie. 

The Irish ]iries1s of to-day are largely sprung 
from tlie farming class. It is an exquisite dis- 
tinction to have a priest in the family, and 
many a prayer is said, and many a hope formed, 
when some little gentle boy of a family will 
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separate himself from his rough-and-tumble 
brothers and sisters, in a recollectedness and 
piety which mark him out as the Church's own. 
There is no sacrifice too hard so that this favored 
one may get the preliminary schooling and the 
necessary outfit for the ecclesiastical college. 
Happy and honored people are the father and 
mother of an Irish priest ; the proudest day of 
their lives that on which his first ^lass is said. 
Though he may grow above his people's mental 
stature by his education, the priest, in sympa- 
pathy and affection, is entirely one wifh the chiss 
he springs from ; happily so, for if it were other- 
wise his lot would be far lonelier than that of 
the cultured and refined English parson, who 
finds himself ruling some parish where there is 
not one soul which can reach to his mind's 
level. The priest's life, too, is of the busiest ; 
it has no room for loneliness. His flock is a 
very large one, and alas ! a very poor one, and 
he is the one person absolutely impartial, abso- 
lutely bound to hear and comfort, and to help. 
So it is that his doorstep is seldom without an 
applicant for an interview with him. He is the 
lawyer — an unlitigious one — of his village, and 
the almoner of charities, which generally come 
from his own purse, for it must be remembered 
that the few resident gentry in Ireland are nearly 
always Protestant. There is usually a portly 
and comfortable person, the priest's house- 
keeper, who, when he has eased the mind, and 
perhaps put something in "the empty purse, is 
ready with her own ministrations of food and 
warmth for the poor visitor ; a much-looked-up- 
to person she usually is, and the one purchaser 
the village possesses of such small stock as eggs 
and poultry — very kindly, too, though a little 
condescending. The priest's house is very splen- 
did in the eyes of his people — the mixture of 
learning and art, the big books in unknown 
tongues, and the colored prints or engraving of 
sacred subjects gratifying the blind instincts of 
the peoi)le for knowledge and color form. He is 
the great person at weddings and christenings, 
jovial and hearty to a degree. 

The rector and the priest occasionally frater- 
nize, though not always, but there are instances 
of warm and generous friendship between the 
two, natural enough to expect when they may 
be the only two educated men in the parish. 
There is an old story of a Connaught priest hav- 
ing lent his flock to his friend the rector on an 
occasion when the latter was visited by a repre- 
sentative of the Irish Church Missions, and had 
nothing to show for the handsome subsidy he 
enjoyed from their funds. Father Pat himself, 



the story says, conducted his whole acquiescent 
flock to the rector's church, and enjoyed from 
the organ loft the praise the commission be- 
stowed upon the zealous worker who had 
snatched such a goodly number of brands from 
the burning. The story is quite conceivable^ 
and is at all events ben irovato, 

Mr. Helmick's priest is as benevolent-looking, 
with his white locks, as a French cure. The oc- 
casion is one for benevolence, for he is receiving 
an affectionate offering from this pretty colleen, 
one of the lambs of his flock : whether the giver 
or the recipient is the prouder and more pleased 
it would be hard to say. He is, no doubt, a well- 
beloved person in his own parish — one to whom, 
as he goes down the puddled street, the women 
dip and the men touch their hats ; the children 
leave off playing shop with bits of broken crock- 
ery to await his smile or his kindly touch on 
the head ; and even the village dogs, compre- 
hending his reverence's position, let him pass 
without a bark. 

The parish priest is not very often political. 
He leaves all that to his younger and more ener- 
getic curates ; and when he is forced to take a 
leading position, his influence is nearly always 
thrown in the conservative scale — conservative, 
be it understood, not at all in the sense in w^hich 
the word is usually ai)plied to politics, but in 
the direction of cautiousness and going slowly. 
He is generally an old man (the priests in Ire- 
land do not get their promotion early), and he 
has seen so much over which he shakes his 
white head sorrowfully, since the days when he, 
too, was voun<jr and hot-headed and hot-hearted. 
His love for his flock is a verv tender and en- 
during thing. He knows them through and 
through. I have often thought that the tender- 
ness of a Catholic priest over the human hearts 
and souls whose height and whose depth he has 
sounded must be a surpassing tenderness, and 
no doubt it is. His faith, too, in human nature 
— how real and beautiful ! I remember an old 
Irish priest whose whole life had been devoted 
to the sj)iritual care of soldiers — a wild and reck- 
less flock indeed, but to him like dear children. 
'^ The poor fellows ! the poor fellows !" he would 
say, with lingering tenderness; '*they are so 
good ! they are so good !" Then he would sally 
out cheerfully for his evening constitutional, 
armed with a stout staff to enforce, if needful, 
his fatherly authority in turning back any of 
his sheep whom he might find straying into the 
public-houses of the garrison town where we 
were. 

John Banim, an Irish novelist, who wrote a 
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few poems (too few, but exquisitely fit), has 

painted the Irish priest in verse that must be 

undying : 

** Loyal and brave to you, 
Soggarth aroon !* 
Yet be no slave to you, 

Soggarth aroon ! 

Nor out of fear to you, 

Stand up so near to you, 

Och ! out of fear to i/om, 

Soggarth aroon ! 

" Who in the winter's night, 

Soggarth aroon ! 
When the cold blast did bite, 

Soggarth aroon ! 
Came to my cabin door, 
And on my earthen floor 
Knelt by me, sick and poor, 

Soggarth aroon ! 

" Who on the marriage-day, 

Soggarth aroon ! 
Made the poor cabin gay, 

Soggarth aroon I 
And did botli laugh and sing, 
Making our hearts to ring. 
At the poor christening, 

Soggarth aroon ! 

" Who as friend onlv met, 

Soggarth aroon ! 
Never did flout me yet, 

Soggarth ai:oon ! 
And when mv heart was dim. 
Gave, while his eye did brim. 
What I should give to him, 

Soggarth aroon !" 

The squireen, or small squire — in Ireland the 
affixing of *'een" makes the diminutive of 
everything — is a person occupying a position in 
life midway between a gentleman and a farmer. 
He is not always a popular person in Ireland. 
Susi)ended, like Mahomet's coffin, between the 
people and the gentry, he is likely to receive but 
scant toleration from either, and he is not 
numerous enough of himself to make a class. 
There is a little of Tony Lumpkin about the 
name and the figure, and the inn-kitchens he 
frequents are such as that of the *^ Three Jolly 
Pigeons,'' in which, reminiscent of merry old 
days at Mullingar, Goldsmith placed the revels 
of that famous person and his boon-companions. 

The solitary reveler is an unusual sight in Ire- 
land, where the people drink and get drunk as 
much for the company's sake as for the sake of 
the whisky. If the Irishman gets drunk he 
does it in the most uncomfortable fashion, pour- 
ing his red-hot whisky down his throat in a 
draughty and dirty shop, defiled with the mud 

* Priest dear! 



of the street and the saliva of the smokers, fire* 
less and grateless and exposed through its opec 
door to all inclemencies of weather. It is not ii! 
the public-houses the Irish village parliaments 
are conducted ; on week-days the forge is the 
rendezvous, and all then with leisure on hand 
adjourn to the sooty benches, and smoke theii 
pipes and discuss political and social events, 
while the red firelight gleams on white teeth and 
excited faces, and the blacksmith looms large at 
his anvil. 

Within the last two or three vears the old 
games of football and hurling have been revived, 
for the first time since the heart of the country 
received almost its death-blow in the famine of 
'48 and the resulting exodus. The agricultural 
laborers, who were fast becoming as stolid as 
their brothers of Norfolk, have taken eagerly to 
this new outlet from their narrow lives, and now 
on summer evenings the air rings with the shouts 
of the football players, and on Sundays Mick or 
Paddy in his green and white jersey, his clean 
hands and face and trim hair, going off to kick 
in a football match, is a different creature from 
the hopeless and slouching Mick or Paddy whom 
one knew a few years ago ; for surely one of the 
first elements of civilization is to teach a human 
creature to use the higher faculties of enjoyment. 
I have heard it instanced as one of the most piti- 
ful signs of a workhouse child's degradation that 
it does not know how to play ; that, grown to 
boy or girl, it will seek nothing but supineness, 
being so much lower than the free creature of 
the pavement, which raises its ragged skirts and 
dances with instinctive rhythm and grace to the 
music of a stray fiddler. 

Hai)pily our people are learning once more to 
play ; let us hope that in their turn the dances 
at the crossroads in summer time, which were 
such an inn(K'ent and happy feature of the good 
old times in Ireland, will be revived, since the 
Gaelic pastimes only affect the boys, and the 
girls, too, must learn to play. In all the pas- 
times of the Irish i)eople there is this element of 
safety — that religion comes before all ; that the 
priest is the president of the hurling club and 
the distributor of the coveted prizes, as he is the 
towering figure at dances and festivals of all 
kind. In every act of the people this is evident, 
whether it is the greeting, *' God save all here !'* 
with which they enter a house, and the hearty 
'* God save you kindly !" passed from one way- 
farer to another, or the deep and steadfast reli- 
gious feeling which makes crosses and suffering 
acceptable to them as being **the will of God." 




AS A LAST RESORT. 

Bv J. KKEDERIC THOKXE, 



ELLO tliar, Lon ! what's 
yer hurry? 'Light an' 
coniG in an' hev sonie- 
tbin'/' 

"Can't, T>an; I must git 
back I' th' littltf woman." 
"Aw, come on : she kin 
wait." 

" Xo, she can't She's sick, an' I've jest bin 
down t' Doc's fer thia med'cinc." 

" Ye got time fer jest one drink. Come on ; 
't won't take more 'n a, minute." 

" Wai, jest one, then. But yon 'II hev t" lot 
me go then, fer I've come ten mile, an' it's a 
good fifteen more home, an' th' little woman's 
waitin'," 

****** 

The early morning was raw and oliilly, and a 
misty rain sifted down which seemwl to pene- 
trate into the very marrow of one's bone;-. Tlie 
sodden clouds, the soaked prairie, the house and 
out-buildings, all earth, wore the same dull-gray 
hue, while the distant tine of hills seemed but a 
deeper shading of the same gloom -inspiring, 
shroud-suggesting color monotone. 

Everything sjioke of sorrow, sadness and jiain. 
The lone pony which was tethered outside of 
"Dan's Hotel," stootl fetlock-dccp in a pool of 
water, with head hung dejectedly down, tail be- 
tween his l^s, and a general air of desertion, 
while the water dripped from the soakeil saddle- 
cloth and ran in tiny rivulets down his tlanks. 

Animals, Uke the women in Clayton (.'ounty, 
depended on the kindness and whims of their 
common master, man. 

Lon Harston opened his eyes, stretched him- 
self, yawned, and gazed up at the snioke-black- 
ened rafters of the shanty, tiftill lmlf-aslec]>, he 
mentally traced the outlines of a grinning face in 
the Boot from the smoky lamps, that never, by 
any chance, were cleaned, and but seldom 
trimmed. The look on the impish face, con- 
nected with the dregs of his dreams, bothered 
him, and raising his head, with an oath at the 
pain caused that, at times, useful member, he 
gazed around the room. 

The rough table and overturned chairs ; the 
once evenly-spread sand on the floor, now sug- 
gesting a storm-tormented sea ; the broken glasses 
and bottles scattered about ; bis belt and pistoletl 
holsters lying in the middle of the floor ; and 



over iu the corner the form of Oan, fr»im whom 
were issuing stentorian snores — all jiassed in re- 
view before his leaden eyes. 

Fur a moment or two he could not ronicmber 
what had hap)ienei.I or where ho was. Then his 
memory quickeneil and he rose to his feet, stum- 
bling with unsteady lc);s and cotching at the ta- 
l>le for support. 

riunging his hand into bis coat-pockot he 
ijuickly withdrew it again, with a niingletl oath 
and groan as he liK)kcd at the blood on it and 
realized that the bottle he had travclwl so far to 
get wais broken, and with its precious contents 
now making a sickly mess in his pocket. 

And the little woman? What had she 
thought, as she lay suffering and counting the 
minutes until his return? Had she guessed the 
truth ? Did she think of him lying on the tUx>r 
of that saloon all night through, stupidly drunk, 
insensible to everything about him and her 
needs as well? Or had her woman's charity 
made excuses, against her own reasoning, for 
the hundredth time? 

His brain, not yet free froni the fumes of the 
vilo liquor he had drunk, still moved sluggishly, 
and be gazed aimlessly at the bliKxl ns it oi)zed 
from the cut on his linger. 

He could tliink of nothing to do, at the mo- 
ment, but swear, and with a fluency and variety 
born of long practice he cun^ed himself and 
Dan, the whisky, bottle, medicine, chairs, bar, 
table, everything in sight and out of it, going 
back carefully over the list to be sure he had 
missed nothing, and finally winding up with 
Dan again. 

Then, as if suddenly remembering that if it 
had not been for the insistence of that now 
peacefully i^lumbering individual this would not 
have occurred, he strode across the room and 
swinging buck bis toot, brtiught the toe of his 
heavy boot in violent contact with that gentle- 
man's ribs. 

"Git up, ye miserable coyote! 'til I lick 
'nongh sense inter yer hide t' mind yer own 
business hereafter !" 

As Dan rose to his feet, profanely protesting 
against the rude awakening, Lon's mood change<1, 
and sinking into the one upright chair he stared 
moodily at the toe of his boot, paying no hectl to 
the threats of bodily violence with which Dan 
was menacing him. One, two, three minutes 
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passed with no change in his attitude ; then, 
rising, he picked up his belt and holsters, 
buckled them around his waist, and, with a set 
look in his eyes, strode toward the door. 

^^Whar ye goin^ ? Le's hev 'n eye-opener,'' 
said Dan, huskily, as he interposed himself be- 
tween Lon and the door. 

The now thoroughly sobered man did not 
swerve an inch. His arm drew back, and then 
his fist was planted squarely between Dan's red- 
dened eyes. 

Stepping over the form of the insensible man 
he passed out of the door, untied his horse, and 
springing on its back drove the spurs in deeply, 
and was soon lost in the mistv clouds of rain. 

*'What? You don't mean to sav that vou 
gave her the whole bottle?" 

^* No ; I broke it. I want another, (juick !" 

^'That's too bad, to have to come so far back 
again. How did it happen ?" 

*^ Never mind. Let me hev it again." 

** Well, you needn't get huffy with me about 
it. It wasn't my fault, was it?" 

" Look-a-here, Doc, I ain't a-feelin' like talk- 
in'. I want 'nother bottle o' that med'cine, an' 
I want it quick." 

'*I— 



ij 



**I said 'quick' — did ye understand?" said 
Lon, as his hand moved toward the butt of one 
of his revolvers. 

*^Doc" shrugged his shoulders, and, mutter- 
ing something about ^^ might be a little more 
civil, then," he went to prepare the desired med- 
icine. 

Lon stood with one hand on the pommel of 
his saddle, holding the bridle of his panting 
horse, his foot in the stirrup ready to be off the 
instant he secured the medicine. 

Except for his eyes his face was devoid of all 
expression ; they, as he stared off into si)ace, 
had a look in them that spoke of dull pain, re- 
gret and self-condemnation. He always was 
sorry after one of these do])auches, and made 
many imfulfilled promises to himself and Kate 
that it should be the last. But this time, as he 
thought of her sick and alone, his repentance 
was more acute. 

He paid no heed to the drenching rain, though 
three steps would have placed him under the 
shelter of the doctor's porch ; or, if he thought 
of it at all, it was to take a certain pleasure in 
his discomfort as being some slight penance. 
Rain or sunshine, discomfort or ease, all were 
alike to him until he could get that bottle and 
know that his carelessness had not been criminal 
neglect. 



Weakened by the night's debauch, his brain 
gave way to his imagination until his worst fears 
seemed actualities, and he groaned at the pict- 
ures he conjured. 

He could see himself dashing up to the door 
of the cabin, his horse's mouth white with froth 
and sides red with blood from cruelly driven 
spurs, himself almost falling in his haste to dis- 
mount. He already feels the agony of suspense 
as he flings the door open and rushes to the bed 
to find his wife lying 

'*Well, here it is. Have you gone to sleep? 
I'.ve been standing here for " 

Lon snatched the bottle from the doctor, threw 
a handful of loose change on the ground, and, as 
the doctor said, 'Hurned himself into a blue 
streak." 

McMasters, w^hom he passed on the trail, said 
that he had come to town to find out what had 
happened. *^ Fer," said he, **I never seed no 
man hittin' th' groun' thataway 'less th' sher'flf 
was arter him ; er a tenderfoot was treatin', an' 
he was afeard he wouldn't git thar 'fore th' guy 
wuiz busted." 

Lon passed several men whom he knew, but 
paid small heed to their salutations, and still 
less to their lurid remarks on his discourtesy. 
Bent over his horse's neck, he plied the quirt 
with untiring arm, and drove in the spurs until 
the poor animal was going at a frenzied speed 
from sheer agony. 

Mile after mile he sped, pleading, cursing, 
urging the pony to redouble his efforts. 

But even a broncho has limits of endurance^ 
composed of whalebone and piano-wire though 
he be, and there were five miles yet to go when 
he commenced to slacken his pace. With an 
oath, Lon drove in the spurs their full length, 
the pony gave one mighty leap, somersaulted, 
and lav dead. 

Lon, trained horseman, was unhurt, and one 
look tolling him that he must now depend on 
his own legs, he drew off his heavy boots, and 
started to run at a speed which nearly equaled 
that once made bv the now dead horse. 

There was no need of quirt or spur to urge 
him on. His thoughts supplied both a hundred- 
fold. 

A hundred yards, and unbuckling his belt as 
he ran. he lightened himself of the weight of his 
revolvers. His hat had gone long since. 

The last half mile and the still falling rain 
dashed into the face of a man who was run- 
ning, with untrimmed hair flying, bloodshot 
eyes into which the rain and sweat ran un- 
heeded, feet which left a red imprint on the yel- 






AS A LAST RESORT. 

low prairie. With arms presse 
Ughtly against Ins heaving sides, 

breathing in long, rattling gasj)!'. ' 

he strained everj- muscle to keep 
up the killing pace he had set ; 
a man half insane from fearful 
imagination and suspense and su- 
perhuman exertion. 

Fifty yards yet to go, and one 
can almost see the mental fpur 
driven home as he dashes straight 
at the door. 

It gives way before the impact 
of his body, and he pitches head- 
long into the room with a hoarse, 
agonized shout of : 

"Am I too late?" 

Ab he receives no answer he 
lies still for a moment, fearing 
to see the realization of his worst 
fears in the stiff form lying so 
quietly on the bed. 

With a shudiler of premonition 
he raises himself on one elbow, 
but with his face turned away 
from the bed. 

Slowly, reluctantly, his face, 
full of dread and agony, turns. 

Then, with an exclamation of 
astonishment, forgetful of ex- 
hausted nature, he springs to 1 
steadying himself by a chair, gazes at the bed 

It is empty. 

From the foot his eyes travel, dazed, toward 
the head. 

What is that on the pillow ? 

He gases at it a moment, and then, crossing 
the room, unpins the piece of neatly folded pa- 
per. 

Spreading it out, he reads : 

"Deab Ja>s : Tliis time yon liave stayed too lung. I 
have found Pome one elmy who will take cart' o( me. 
■Kate." 

For a full niiiiute, after he had finished read- 
ing the lines the second time, he stood staring at him out of the 




feet, and. 



Suddenly he saw what he believed to be an 
elucidation of the note. 

Stooping, he picked up a revolver which was 
lying on the floor at the foot of the bed. 

He examined it carefully, and as he did so his 
brain cleareil, the lines of his face deepened, his 
features hardened, and in his eyes there grew an 
unholy glitter. 

He recognized the weapon — an unusually fine 
one for that region — and knew its owner. 

He smiled, and thanked tlie devil for the 
chance which had given him this clue. 

So the rejected suitor had become the accept- 
ed one 1 Her sickness had been a ruse to get 
Their plans had been care- 
fully laid. While he, too late, was sweating 
blood and straining muscles to bring relief, they 
had been riding away, laughing at the dull foI^I 
who had been so easily doped. They thought 
ould not know who the "some one" was. 



the paper, until the words danced before his eyes 
in a confused blurr. 

He turned his head and looked around the 
room as if he expected to find that she had hid- 
den herself somewhere, forgetting the impossi- 
bility, in that simply furnished apartment, of and yet had been careless enough, or too much 
concealment for a human being. taken up with each other and their flight, to iio- 

His brain was in a whirl. The change of emo- tice even the sound of the falling of a heavy re- 
tions was too sudden for him to realize fully just volver. 
what the note meant — too great for him to be He laughed, 
able to think. For things of small moment he found swearing 
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a relief. This was too serious, and a time for 
action, not curses. 

A convulsive shudder ran through his body ; 
he rose, and going outside, filled the tin basin 
and dashed the water over his face again and 



again. 



He took oflf the remnant of his socks, bathed 
his sore and cut feet, and entered the cabin 
again. 

Going to the cheap bureau which he had had 
sent, as a luxury, all the way from Chicago, the 
only one in the county and the object of many 
an envious glance from the women, and sneering 
remarks from their husbands when they had 
been importuned to buy one also, he opened the 
lower drawer and selected a clean pair from the 
neatly folded pile of socks which Kate had al- 
ways kept in order for him. As he did so he 
forgot, for the moment, what had happened, and 
caught himself thinking what a good wife Kate 
was. Only for a moment, though, for with an 
oath he slammed the drawer shut, and, sitting 
on the floor, jerked the socks on, tearing one 
nearly in half and swearing at the unoffending 
garment as if it had been the cause of his 
trouble ; then he hunted up an old pair of boots 
and pulled them on. 

After his one burst of profanity he moved 
about calmly, methodically, removing as far as 
possible the evidences of the fearful strain he 
had undergone. 

Then, coolly, as if he had been going away for 
a short trip, he collected everything that had 
been his before that day when he had installed 
Kate, his bride, in that plain but comfortable 
little home. 

Passing the looking-glass he stopped before 
the little tintype of her smiling face. He stared 
at it a moment, and then his hand went out as if 
he would have taken it down. 

He drew back before his fingers touched it, 
sighed, picked up the little bundle he had made 
and set it outside the door. 

Re-entering, he took the can of kerosene and 
poured its contents over the floor, bed, table and 
chairs, struck a match and stooping, applied the 
little flame to the oil-soaked bedclothes. 

He walked fully a mile before he looked back 
at the flaring heap which had been his home, 
then his head dropped again and he walked on. 

Coming to where he had thrown down his 
belt and holsters, he picked them up and buckled 
them, their accustomed weight making him feel 
a little more like his former self. 

Further on he came in sight of the stiff, 
brown heap which had been Dick ; Dick, who 



had been faithful ; Dick, the friend wl 
had killed for the sake of the faithless. 

Then the tears which had not flown 
the first he had shed since, a boy, he ha< 
by the deathbed of his mother, the one 
who had enshrined him in her heart al 
others, overcame him. He threw him 
the wet grass beside the dead horse, and 
its head in his arms, laid his face against 
sobbed like a child. 

**Doc" Henderson stood leaning agai 
bar of '* Dan's Hotel,'' with an empty { 
his hand, prescribing for a pair of ver 
eyes which the proprietor of that hostel 
played, when the door opened and Lon 
in. 

Throwing a saddle, bridle and a bunc 
one corner as he approached the bar, and 
** Howdy, Doc?" called for some of Dar 
brand,, making no reference to and not i 
ing to notice the aforesaid jiair of bla 
optics. 

Dan appeared disposed to refuse and 
mand an explanation ; but business was bi 
and he set out the bottle and glass. 

*'D'ye expect me t' drink alone? \ 
yours and Doc's?" 

Again Dan hesitated a moment ; but th 
axiom presenting itself to his mind, he 
in his turn. 

^* How's the wife?" asked Doc. 

'^Kate? Oh, she's all right. Was u; 
I got thar. She's gone away on a visit." 

^^ Gone away? Why, I thought " 

^* So did I.' But what's the use o' th: 
Le's hev another. Set 'em up ag'in, Dar 
the- way, I guess as how I'll take that liti 
o' yours, arter all." 

Two davs later Dan and Doc were dis 
the non-appearance of Lon for the past 
eight hours, when McMasters wandered ii 
after a "Don't keer 'f I do" in reply tc 
invitation, ^aid : 

'^Say, d'ye know Lon's house wuz 
clean t' th' ground?" 

"No! When?" 

" Durned 'f I know when er how, but I 
it this mornin', an' ther wasn't nothin' 
heap o' ashes left. Fust thing I thought 
thet dano^ed chist o' drawers thev called 
rev.' Ef 'twan't for thet nice wife o' L 
wouldn't 'a' keered 'f it had happened lo 
I hain't an' never did hev anv use fer the 
highfulutin' notions." 

"He didn't sav nothin' t' me about it 
he t' you. Doc?" asked Dan. 
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"Nope," 

"Guess he's gone arter his wife. 
orse stuck on her than any man I ( 
a' married over three year, too !" 

" Wall, it's darn cur' us. I s'pose s. 

see her folks an' Lon arter her," 



He took from his belt the richly mounted re- 
volver and examined it carefully. 

An odd conceit had come to him. He would 
kill them with the man's own weapon. 

The cartridges which her lover had intended, 
possibly, for him, Lon, should he have returned 




Lon certainly was "arter her," but 
hink that she had " gouc t' see licr folks." 

As he rode his newly purcbii:<od mare over 
:ie prairie, which wa.« already assuming again 
s usual parched condition inider the rays of 
le fierce summer sun, he thought verv differ- 
ntly. 



lid not too s 
. " heart. 



to lier false 



As the mare eiimbed a slight rise in the 
gnmnd Lon caught sight of his jitiiiit of desti- 
nation. A little house, set by a clump of 
trees. 

It was ten miles off, but I.on's teeth came to- 
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gether with a snap. He tightened his belt and 
looked again at the revolver and his own. 

Then a knotty point to be decided suggested 
itself to his brain. 

Should he use his own weapons first, or the 
other one ? 

There might be a fight before the range be- 
came short, and he did not want to waste those 
precious bullets. They, alone, must be the mes- 
sengers of his righteous wrath. And yet, if he 
did not use his own first, a chance shot might 
defeat his whim. He had thought of it so much 
that he would almost have been willing to have 
them escape him rather than that those par- 
ticular pieces of lead should fail of the mission 
to which he had consecrated them. 

By the time he had viewed this question in all 
its aspects, arguing each phase to himself with 
all the earnestness of a young lawyer on his first 
case, and had finally decided to allow the God 
who ruled overmen, sometimes called **Chance,'' 
decide it, he was within half a mile of the house. 

Surely, if they were there, they must have seen 
him cominor. Could thev think he Would not 
follow them ? 

Maybe they had not come here, after all. 

He dismounted, and hobbling the mare, strode 
toward the house. 

Still no sign of either of them. 

He began to be nervous. Not from any failing 
of his spirit, but for fear he was to be balked, if 
only for the time being. 

Now he is w^ithin ten feet of the little window. 

Another moment, and his face is pressed 
against it and he looks in. 

He sees his wife lying asleep on the bed in the 
corner, but no sign of the man to whom the re- 
volver belonged. 

Lon wonders where he is. 

He will be back, though ; and meanwhile 

Lon's hand is clenching the butt of a re- 
volver — the revolver — and slowlv it is being 
drawn from his belt. 

It is free now. 

He draws a deep breath, and raising it, levels 
it at the S])ace of white breast that is showing 
between the opened gown of the sleeping woman. 

She moves restlesslv, turns her face toward the 
window, and smiles in her sleep. 

God ! No ! he cannot do it — he cannot ! 

That sweet mouth and dear white breast have 
been the altars of his devotion. He cannot pro- 
fane them — not now, anyway. 

The man first ; then 

He is about to lower th)B threatening weapon 
when his arms are seized from behind and forced 



far back, a knee is placed in the small of his 
back, and he is tlirown down, while the other 
man growls in his ear : 

** Ye fool ! what are ye doin' ?'' 

In a moment all of Lon's fierceness and mur- 
derous purpose have returned. He does not an- 
swer articulately, but, with a snarl of rage and 
hate, wrenches himself free of the other's grasp 
and clutches at his throat. 

They are at too close quarters for weapons to 
be used, and, with arms and legs interlocked, 
they roll and tumble on the ground, now Lon 
on top, now the other. They have no breath to 
waste on words as they dig their heels into the 
earth and strive for the mastery. 

Lon, weakened by the strain of yesterday and 
the loss of sleep since, feels his strength going. 
He tries to reach one of his revolvers — any one 
now, for this is no time for whims — when the 
other man pulls away for a moment, and the 
next has his fingers around Lon's throat, one 
knee on his chest, and the other holding down 
the arm and hand with which Lon was trying to 
reach his holster. 

With another tightening of the choking fingers, 
and an added pressure on the knees, to make 
sure of his victory, the other man waits a mo- 
ment to catch his breath, and then says : 

'•Now, what's th^ meanin' o' all this? Ye 
needn't answer. I guess I know. Ye' re just 
'bout fool 'nough t' be jealous. Don't ye know 
I've been married nigh on to six months, an' 
thet I brung yer wife over hyar so's she could l)e 
looked out fer by my wife an' me, an' not hev t' 
depend on a fellow as gets drunk when he goes 
fer med'cine? 'F ye don't, ye'd orter. Now 
get up an' act like a man with just a mite o' 
sense, even if he hain't got it, an' come in an' 
see tlr best wife a man ever had, barrin' one, 
who's mine." 

''But, Kate," said Lon, " why didn't ye say 
so, 'stead o' leavin' a note like that? Ye might 
'a' known what I'd think." 

" Might I ? Well, Lon dear, if you have lived 
with me for over three years and do not trust me 
any more than that, perhaps to go was the best 
thing I could have done. Anyway, dear, you 
needed a lesson. A man who thinks more of 
whisk}^ than he does of his sick wife deserves to 
lose her, which you haven't. Lean down, dear, 
I want to kiss you . I am very sorry you had 
such a hard time, and you won't stay away from 
me again, will you, dear?" 



* 



* 



^ 



* 



"No, doc. Jest as much 'bliged, but you'll 
hev' t' 'scuse me. I've had my med'cine.'* 
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AN AMERICAN PRINCESS.* 

Kv EVE[,VN KAYMOND. 
CHAPTER XXIV. — CosTisrKi). 

THE old man was approaching over the plain, he hoped all tended to material benefit. So did 

and, seeing no nearer chance of gaining in- Tulita'a hopes, if by <|uite a nobler way. 

formation, Patience suggested going to meet TJiey fonnd the girl where he had indicated, 

him there. Long Mark wheeled Ichabod into seated among a group of Indians, old and 



line, and they passed away from the miscrablu 
village. 

" Does it seem possible that one so beautiful 
and proud as TuUta could have sprung from 
such a source?" exclaimed Patience, as they 
rode away. 

"There kris been a white crow now and then !" 
answered Long Mark, sententiously. 

When they came up to old Ramon the girl sa- 
luted him cordially. "We have come to see 
Tulita, Ramon the Wise. May we do so?" 

"That is as she wills." 

There was a deep gloom upon the old chief's 
lace, but Patience was not to be deterred by this. 

"Will you tell me where she is?" 

"In the mountains among the braves !" re- 
sponded the other, with anger and contempt 

"What is she doing there? Which moun- 
tain?" 

"She has been burying her dead. She is now 
haranguing the youths. She, a ^i/uaw ! and they 
mteit, or should be !" 

"She must, indeed, have greatly offended yon 
that you should speak like that. Yon have al- 
ways seemed to hold Tulita in highest respect. 
But I'm sure she means you nothing but good, 



young, but all equally interested in the talk of 
the girl they each acknowledged as their prin- 
cess. She was trying to incite them to action, 
peaceable and industrious — to make them prom- 
ise to abjure the " firewater, "which had wrought 
Ouleon's downfall, and to look forward and toil for 
a time when they sliould cease to be the scorn of 
their white neighbors and become their envy. 

As Patience and Long Mark drew near, the 
contrast they presented to the men about her 
pointed Tulita' s eloijuent language with a fitting 
moral, and if Patience had so planned it she 
could not have come to the Indian maid at a 
more opportune moment. 

She heard and un<ler8tood, from its finish, all 
the nature ot Tulita's speech, and springing 
lightly from Blanco's back she held out her 
hands to that other girl, so like and yet so wholly 
unlike herself. 

" The picture j'ou draw is good, Tulita, my 
friend. Come with me. Live with me for a 
time and learn all that is to be learned. After- 
ward you and I together will make your picture 
real for all these, your own and my adopted 
brothers. Will you come?" 

Tulita cast one earnest glance upon the other's 



and with your leave I'll seek her there. Will face. Then she turned to the braves : 
yoa not kindly point the way?" " You have all heard her. The white man's 

He did PO without showing sign of pleasure language is plain in your ears. She has* called 

in the action, but he did, indeed, feel such. He you brothers. Shall I go with her and learn of 

boped many things from the intercourse ot Tu- her how to keep the flocks and raise the crops 

lita with this rich man's daughter, but the things that our people may have always food ?' ' 
• Begun in the October number. 
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**Go in peace, our princess. There is peace 
between us. We have said it !'' 

** But you, my brothers, will you do as I have 
asked you already ? Will you hunt the game 
and till the fields, as you have knowledge, until 
I come ? And when I come shall it be to find 
the tribe of Ouleon the Eagle Feather lying 
lower than he lies this day? or resting high 
above the valley of want and pain and — sin ?" 

One, a man older than the rest, rose from the 
circle about the place and prostrated himself be- 
fore her. 

*^Go in peace. Princess de la Vega. I, the 
oldest brave among them, will keep them to 
their pledge.'' 

** Farewell, for a time, my brothers.'' 

*^ Farewell." 

Without another word Tulita sprang upon the 
back of a broncho standing near, and guided the 
animal close to Blanco's side. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

EASTWARD, IIO ! 

Mrs. Rutger's sense of the fitness of things 
received a slight shock when Patience and Long 
Mark came riding home that day, bringing Tu- 
lita with them, and the heiress of Santa Paula 
quietly remarked : ** I have brought me a sister, 
Cousin Hortense. I hope you will welcome her, 
and love her as vou do me." 

The lady had fancied she was most cordially 
interested in the ** Indian question," with a 
leaning toward affection for the much-discussed 
red man, yet when her young relative put a 
similar predilection into actual practice it was, 
as Long Mark expressed it, "A black horse of 
quite another color." 

'* Certainly," she replied to Patience, but 
there had been more of confusion than warmth 
in her manner. Tulita in her buckskin attire, 
riding over the plains, seemed to the Easterner 
quite the '^correct thing," but the same Tulita, 
in the same garments, seated op))Ositc herself at 
table, gave lier a very uncomfortable feeling — 
almost as if she herself were a part of some great 
''Wild West Show." 

However, Tulita, with her native directness, 
solved this difliculty speedily : 

" Dear Patience, if I am to live with you, I 
must know exactly how? Am I to be vour 
waitress, or " 

*'Ihave called y on ulster, I mean it. You 
are to be my equal in all things which I can 
control for you. A waitress is a servant, and I 
am too good an American ever to be served by a 



princess of the line I Save in the service of 
love, which we will render toward one another." 

Tulita stood earnestly regarding the eager, 
beautiful face of the generous white girl, saying 
this, and as Patience finished the Indian maid 
bent forward and touched the other's golden 
head with her lips. 

'* With this I pledge myself to thee, daughter 
of my enemies, sister of my soul. In all that I 
can I will make mvself like thee. Thou shalt not 
be ashamed of the friend thou hast chosen." 

"I could never be anything but proud of vou^ 
Tulita." 

The princess smiled and arched her brows. 

*' Thy people will look with curiosity upon 
me, clothed with these ! While I am with thee I 
must appear as thou dost." 

She pointed from her own clothing to that of 
Patience. 

" Of course. If you will, I shall be so glad to 
have you. But, first of all, I want you to feel at 
ease and comfortable. Wiil you not dislike such 
gowns as I wear?" 

" I shall hate them ! I shall be miserable in 
them. But what is a little discomfort of the 
body to the discomfort of the soul ? No ; if 
thou wilt give them to me — whatever is fitting — 
I will wear them and learn to do so quickly." 

** But why, Tulita, do you use the ' thou ' and 
'thee' to me and to nobody else here?" 

"Dost thou not like it?''' 

"Yes. It's quaint, and seems to set me apart 
especially for you." 

The Indian girl clapped her hands softly, 
and a beautiful light shone in her dark eyes. 

"Ah, thou hast thyself said it. My people 
speak thus to one another, when there is closest 
love between them. Thus I spake to Ouleon. 
Thus old Ramon the Wise speaks to me. ' Thou ^ 
makest us — sisters in speech as in heart." 

Patience was silent. There was such a depth 
of feeling about this new "sister" that she wa& 
sometimes startled, but she slipped her arm af- 
fectionately around the princess's waist and 
drew her away toward her own rooms, there to 
try on and select such clothing as would com- 
j)letely change Tulita' s a})pearance. Indeed, 
when the two appeared at dinner, soon after, 
^Frs. lUit^rer was infinitely relieved to find that 
the Indian maiden, arraved "as a civilized 
Christian should be," was a very beautiful and 
(queenly youn<r person. A j)erson that anybody, 
even Hortense llutgcr, might be proud to cha- 
peron. 

Indeed, it was quite wonderful how swiftly 
Tulita adapted herself to all the Santa Paula 
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wajra. Her native intelligence, her early train- 
ing at the mission school, where she and Ouleoii 
bad been for a time pupils, but oiost of all her in- 
t«ue desire to please Patience in all things, made 
ber efforta successful in a wonderfully brief time. 
So that Mr?. Rutger had almost forgotten that 
the new member of the household was a "■ sav- 
age," or that the smoothly running atTairs of the 
housebold had ever been disturbed bv the un- 



usual events which bare been najrateil : 



Thfu 



" There is no limit to your indulgence." 

" None whatever — so far as my ability goes." 

"This very morning I heard her ask you for 

a thousand dollars, and you gave it her without 

a question." 

" Surely. Why not '?"' 
■ A girl like that ' Scarce more than a child ! 

What can she know of money ?" 

■She fully knows its best value — the making 

of the world a happy place." 




letters from home arrived and set ber to retiecting 
bow protracting her own visit to Santa Paula 
had been. Recalled by these to the necessity of 
a return Eastward, she sought David Eliot in his 
library to lay the matter before him, and to ex- 
postulate — as she was daily moved to do — against 
his unlimited indulgence of his young daughter. 
" For, David, it will certainly spoil her." 
" B% pardon, Hortense, but it certainly will 
not" 

Vol XLVL— 28. 



Hortense gazed curiously uiion lier cousin, 
whose glance was through the window ujwn a 
group of vac(|ueros and caballeros all mounted 
upon fine horses, with the ranchman's daugh- 
ter in the midst, also mounted and wearing that 
comfortable habit which gave freest motion to 
her supple form. With Tulita beside her, the 
girl was directing and gesticulating in the pretty, 
graceful manner natural to the Spanish half of 
her blood. 
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" I do not understand it. I came here to hold 
out the olive branch of forgiveness to this un- 
happy man, and he just utterly ignores the past. 
It's terribly disconcerting to bask in the halo of 
my own goodness and generosity, as it were, and 
have him so blind to it all ! But I must cer- 
tainly do something for that child. She will be 
ruined, growing up — in such a fashion !" ran 
Mrs. Rutger's thoughts. Aloud she said : ** But 
a thousand dollars ! Do you mind telling me 
what in the world she could do with such a sum 
—here!" 

** My dear cousin, is there a spot on this 
planet where a thousand dollars cannot be used ? 
I have yet to find it. But V\\ call Pat herself. 
We never tell tales of each other, and maybe she 
will not care to disclose her purpose. Chi-is! 
Ha^ queridaP^ 

The daughter's bright face turned instantly to- 
ward the window, and she waved her hand in 
response ; but she finished her directions to the 
men before she cantered up to the porch, and, 
dismounting, perched herself upon the broad 
ledge where her father's arm rested. 

''Si, dad dear? What is it?" 

**This good friend of ours thinks that I in- 
dulge you too much. Do you object to telling 
us what you did with the money I gave you this 
morning?" 

* * Why, mi padre ? Do you care ?' ' 

** Oh, no ! But I do not wish to *spoil' you." 

A look of perplexity flitted across the piquant 
face. *^ It is a case of the right and left hand not 
knowing each other's business, Father David." 

**Then, of course, that settles it; though ex- 
plain what you can to Cousin Hortense, please." 
But a look of unspeakable tenderness was ex- 
changed between these two. 

The girl turned to Mrs. Rutgcr. *^You see, 
Cousin Hortense, it's one of the things we never 
talk about — what we do in charity. I wanted it 
for somebody who hasn't very much money. 
That's all." 

**But, my child, a thousand dollars! It is 
lavish. You will certainly be imposed upon, 
and continually. I assure you that a good busi- 
ness man would hesitate a long time before he 
expended that sum on a single object, no matter 
what his income." 

*' Would he? How strange I Yet dad says 
that I am an excellent business man ! Why, do 
you know that I take charge of all the stock ? 
— sheep, cattle, horses, and the men who attend 
them ; though Tulita is going to learn to help 
me. Dad couldn't tell you, to save his life, how 
many bands and herds he owns ; but I keep a 



record of every creature, even to the Iambs, 
calves and colts. That is, I do know all this 
three times a year at the round-up." 

** What's a * round-up,' if you please?" 

*at's— fun!" 

Mr. Eliot explained: **In simple and literal 
English, it is * taking account of stock.' The 
men ride round the whole hacienda and corral 
the creatures ; then they are registered in each 
division-overseer's book, and from that the rec- 
ord is transferred to Pat's ; so she knows exactly 
what will suit a buyer when she has occasion to 
sell a herd. The * round-up 'is a busy time for 
her and a jolly one for the caballeros. The af- 
fair ends with a festival, and their young mis- 
tress has instituted a series of prizes for the most 
helpful employees, which they are all eager to 
obtain. The trouble with that part of the busi- 
ness, though, is that every cowboy and shepherd 
on the pay-roll comes in for some sort of present. 
So the prize idea is a sort of farce, after all." 

*^No, dad; pardon me, but you misunder- 
stand. The prizes and presents are quite dis- 
tinct ; but it makes everybody happy to receive 
some little token, and it's all part of the same 
business, you know. " 

**What business, mi nina?^ though he asked 
the question merely for Mrs. Rutger's benefit. 

**Why, you dear, obtuse padre! what's set 
you to asking foolish questions ? Ever since I 
was so high, what have you taught me was the 
real business of life but doing kindness to some- 
body ? And now may I go ? I want to break 
that gray colt this morning — if he'll let me. 
He's to be Tulita' s, and almost as handsome as 
Blanco, I think. I feel for her exactly as I do 
for myself ; I want nobody's hand but mine to 
touch a horse I'm going to ride, except, of course, 
to groom him." With a nod for farewell, she 
sprang to her saddle and galloped away, Tulita 
following close behind. 

Mrs. Rutger's eyes filled with sudden moisture. 
She had never seen anyone like Patience, whose 
attitude toward life was like that of the sunshine 
toward the earth — as unconscious and beneficent. 
How was it possible with such a father? and 
how could David's bearing be so noble and be- 
nignant? He seemed, indeed, like one who 
might be **king" of more precious things than 
silver — even of himself. 

Then, as Patience disappeared, she asked : 
**Has it been the child's habit to go alone 
among these people?" 

** Sometimes she was alone, sometimes old 
Gaspar was with her. Why, all of the boys feel 
it an honor to escort their little sefiorita." 
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" But how dare vou allow it ?*' 

David Eliot turned a startled face toward the 
questioner, and there was more of sternness in 
his tone than she had heard before. '* She is as 
safe with anv of them as she would be with me. 
The man does not live — certainly not at Santa 
Paula — who would injure Pat. From Frisco to 
Tia Juana the child is canonized, in human 
hearts if not in the calendar. But I am just now 
in perplexity about her. Do you wish to help 
me by advice?" 

"Certainly, if I can." 

"It is about Patience. Since that terrible 
thing happened to her — though I have no fear 
that she will ever again be imprisoned in a cav- 
ern — I feel unusually anxious about her, and 
this morning I have received a telegram which I 
must answer in person in Mexico. For several 
reasons it seems impossible to take her there at 
present, and, for the first time in her life, I must 
be separated for some time from my cliild. 
Could you stay here with her ? or what shall I 
do with her?" 

**I, too, have had news calling me home. 
Can you trust her to me there ?' 

"Are you — perfectly sure — that you wish it? 
Remember, please, that at San' Paula we value 
entire sincerity above everything else." 

" I surelv do. I love the child." 

"Of course. Who does not? She knows 
nothing but love. It is tliis which makes me 
anxious. You and I understand that, sunshiny 
though it is, there are still some dark spots in 
life. I do not wish Patience to stumble into them. 
In plain words, I left my old home in trouble. 
My daughter must not hear of that mischance." 

Hortense Rutger's heart palpitated fiercely. 
The man^s directness of speech took her breath 
away. All her delicate beating about the bush 
had been of no avail, for he had gone straight 
to the matter. When she recovered herself she 
replied, with great gentleness : 

" I am sure you mav trust me for that. Don't 
you know it was for this very thing I came to 
Santa Padla? I did not know whether vou 
were rich or poor, good or bad ; a quarter of a 
century hides many things. But T wanted you 
to know before I died that I had forgiven all. 
So had my parents." 

" 2%anA: ynuP^ David smiled; it almost 
seemed indulgently. ** Some time, maybe, Pat 
shall hear the whole sad story. But, if ever, I 
prefer she shall do so from my own lips. If you 
can manage this it is all I ask." 

" It shall be as you wish. When do you 
.leave?" 



"As soon as possible. But that should not 
hasten your departure." 

*' I should have gone before. You rememl>er 
that I came for but two davs, and I have staid so 
long. I must go this week." 

*' Very well. Pat shall go with you. But, 
will vou also take Tulita?" 

**Yes, if Patience wishes it, Tulita, in a 
civilized garb, is very interesting, and she has 
statelv manners. But how will vour daujjhter 
bear the separation from you? I never saw such 
filial devotion as hers.'' 

** Q*irnda and I are bonny comrades. Still, it 
will not be for long, and you need not dread a 
scone. The child has a roval nature." 

So it proved. When the news was broken to 
her, without preface or softening. Patience cast 
one distressed glance into her father's eyes, but 
seeinir there the same smilinj; serenitv which 
had ever responded to her she rose to the occa- 
sion and smileii bravelv back. Two davs later, 
with all that she loved best behind her, the girl 
sat speeding rapidly Eastward in her father's 
special car, while another fast train bore him 
further and further awav. 

Mrs. Rutger was solicitous in attentions. She 
even suggested that if Patience would feel better 
to cry, she should permit herself the luxury, for 
her composure seemed unnatural. " I shall not 
mind, my dear. Just have a good cry, and 
you'll feel better." 

" Sha'n't you? I thought you'd be disturbed. 
But it wouldn't do any good. The ache is too 
deep down. However, if you won't be lonely, 
Tulita and I will go through the train while 
you're taking a nap." 

"Go, by all means. It will amuse you. Only 
take Clotilde with you, please. I feel responsi- 
ble for your welfare." 

The two Californian girls exchanged puzzled 
glances. " Chtihlv ! Why, certainly, if you 
wish it." 

Mrs. Rutger went to sleep. Her nap lasted 
for some moments ; then an unusual sound 
awoke her. It was unmistakably an infant's 
cry. She sprang to her feet, wondering what 
had befallen her. "Why, Clotilde ! what is the 
matter? What in the world is that?" 

"A babby, ma'am, as Miss Patience was afther 
biddin' me fetch intil vez." 

"^1 hahy ! Where did she get it? Where is 
she now? Quick ! answer !" 

"In the towerist car, ma'am. By the same 
token, it's a mis' able place ; eleven babbies all 
cryin' to oncet, an' a big red-hot stove in each 
end of the same, an' the stench o' the coffee 
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b'ilin' over I I'm thankful the day 't I'm a 
leddy's maid, an' not no pore cray.ther a- th ravelin' 
second class." 

**But \ohmc baby is it? What is it doing 
hereV 

**Sure, it's chryin' here it's doin' the minute, 
an' it's the widdy's babby. Hush up til yez 
now, me darlint 1" 

*^ But why should " 

Patience finished the unfinished question in 
person. *'0h, Cousin Hortense ! I'm so glad I 
went ! This poor woman has no mattress nor 
anything for her berth, and the baby so frail. 
Isn't it lovely that we have this great car all to 
ourselves, so that we can make her comfort- 
able?" 

^*Pos — si — bly," said Mrs. Rutger, coldly. 

**Why, aren't you pleased?" in a tone of 
surprise. 

**That depends,'' answered the chaperon. 
Then she turned to the woman. '^My young 
cousin is very impulsive and kind-hearted ; she 
does not always consider what she dops. Are 
you traveling alone ? Is the little one seriouslv 
ill?" 

The mother caught her breath with a sob. 
Patience's tender sympathy had banished her 
self-control. *'Yes, I'm alone. We went to 
California for my husband's health, but too late. 
He died last week, and I — I fear I neglected the 
baby sometimes. I feared he would die, too ; 
but he is better. I am fully aware that I am 
intruding, but the young lady was so urgent ; 
and, indeed, she sent the child in ahead, so I 
followed. Of course I will take him back." 

Patience's eyes opened to their widest extent. 
They were troubled and indignant, but she said 
nothing. Only cast one searching glance into 
Mrs. Rutger' s face, and then began moving her 
own belongings from an easy-chair, while she 
rang vigorously for the porter. 

The baby staid in the Santa Paula car for two 
days, during which time he had plenty of com- 
pany. Old men and women, young men and 
maidens, all with some infirmity of purse or 
person, were gathered into the sumptuous car- 
riage by the indefatigable benevolence of the 
*^ Silver King's" daughter. The girl herself 
passed most of her time elsewhere, leaving the 
happy Tulita to brood over and ^^ mother" the 
protegees — grateful for something to do. But 
Patience moved about from end to end of the 
long train, chatting in the ''sleepers'," playing 
checkers with invalids in the ''tourist," in- 
specting the mail-car, tipping the brakemen, 
riding on the engine, buying the train-boy's 



stock, and generally making the trip a memora- 
ble one to everyone aboard. 

At the end of two days the ' * special ' ' was side- 
tracked by *' request of the owner," and Mrs. 
Rutger sat dazed and speechless concerning this 
last "freak" of her charge, and beginning to 
realize that she had assumed the responsibility 
of something more hazardous than the tradi- 
tional " white elephant." 

However, the "elephant" was perfectly capa- 
ble of taking all responsibility upon itself, and 
quietly announced : 

" I find that the doctors told baby's mother to 
take him to the hot-springs here, and he would 
be cured of his hip-disease, and as she is so 
poor and discouraged, I'm just going with them 
to the sanitarium and settle them comfortably 
for several months. I'll pay her board before- 
hand, and then her mind will be at rest. Isn't 
it delightful to think we found her and may 
help her to save her baby !" 

" H'mm !" replied Hortense. It was all which 
she was just then capable of saying. 

" Clotilde may go with me. She's useful as a 
baby-carrier, though not for much else. Tu- 
lita is willing to stay with you, and you'll be as 
cozy here as in a hotel. Traveling is such fun ! 
Dad said I'd be sure to find something to inter- 
est me on this trip because I always have on our 
other journeys. Bless his dear, prophetic soul !" 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

SOME NEW YORK EXPERIENCES. 

The travelers reached New York at last, and it 
was with a sigh of profound relief that the lady 
sat down in her own drawing-room, and reflect- 
ed that here, at least, she would be mistress of 
the situation. 

" Truly, you must have come home in delight- 
ful comfort," said the smiling housekeeper. '*I 
was very pleased to get your telegram telling of 
the private car and all that." 

"Private car, indeed! I assure you, Boden, 
that if I ever cross the continent again, I'll go 
with the ' tourist ' lot ; then I shall know where 
I am. But this Patience is — well, I'll leave you 
to find out for yourself what she is." 

"I'm sure, ma'am, she has a sweet face ; and 
it will be good to have a pair of young things 
like her and her maid " 

"Maid, Boden! That's an Indian princess ! 
Oh, it's the genuine Wild West, I assure you I" 

" Lord save us ! but they'll do to keep thinge 
from getting too quiet in the house." 

"I'll guarantee that! But she ?« sweet, oui 
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girl, and she'll keep things jutirririg — surely. The 
other is just as sedate and womanly and adoring 
as if ehe were sixty instead of sixteen. She'll 
be a help, only she's Indian. I can't help lov- 
ing Pat ; but " 

" But what, ma'am?" 

"The days ot our peace are over." 

"So, indeed ! Yet you don't seem right 
Borry." 

"That's just the worst of it, Rodcn. No mat- 
ter what she does — and some ot the things are 
positively outrageous — I can't be sorry. Where 
is she — they — now?" 

"Clotilde showed them to their rooms to 
change their gowns." 

"Depend upon it, nhe isn't there now— that 
is, Patience. You'd better look after her, and 



then we'll have lunch. Send Clotilde to me, 
please." 

liut Patience saved Boden trouble by entering 
at that moment. She looked more disturbed 
than Hortcnse had ever yet seen her. "Why, 
cousin, I thought you said you lived alone with 
your servants." 

" And so I do." 

"Then you must have guests without know- 
ing it, and I'm selfish enough to be sorry. I 
hoped you'd go about the city with me at once ; 
now, 1 suppose, you'll have to stay at home." 

"Are there guests here, Boden?" 

" Xot a soul, ma'am." 

"What do mean, then, dear? Where did 
you see anybody?" 

"Upstairs, on every floor. In some of the 
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rooms there were only one or two, but in others 
ever so many people. I didn't think they had 
much cordiality of manner, but Dad says not to 
expect that in the East.*' 

** Patience Eliot, have you been upstairs?'* 

* ^ Why, certainly. I was eager to see all my 
new home. You see, it is to be home for awhile, 
and I was never in a New York home before. 
We've stopped at hotels the few times we've 
been here. Dad says he had his darkest days 
here, when he was young and poor, and he 
never stays here if he can help it. Pardon me 
if I did wrong. I thought you wouldn't mind. 
All Santa Paula is our guests when we have 
them, you know." 

**But, my dear, there isn't any * upstairs' to 
this house, in your sense. It's an apartment." 

^ ^ An — apartment-— house ?' ' 

^^Yes," whereupon the lady explained — as 
she thought, clearly — all the advantages of the 
form of dwelling she tenanted. ^^But don't 
mind about the matter at all. It was a mistake, 
and will soon be set right. I will explain in a 
note to each householder." 

^*But, dear cousin, why didn't you tell Dad? 
I'm sure he thought you had all the money you 
needed, or he'd have given you some. Then 
you needn't have lived so any longer." 
, ^^ Now what in the world do you mean?" de- 
manded thje astonished woman. 

**I've always felt so sorry for the tenement- 
house dwellers. I've read aboiit them in the 
magazines ; and I didn't dream that you " 

** For goodness sake! waste.no more pity on 
me. I'm not rich, measured by yovr standard ; 
but here my husband was considered a rich 
man, and he left me his property. Is it pitij for 
m^ distresses you ? Quite a novel idea ! For the 
use of tihis ^tenement,' how much do you sup- 
pose I pay?" 

*^ I'm sure I don't know. It's not very big." 

**You are right there. Nothing seems *very 
big' after the West ; but for this humble home 
I pay the trifling sum of eight thousand dollars 
per year. I live in it from preference, for it 
saves labor and care, and insures me excellent 
service. Each family is on a separate floor, and 
nobody knows his neighbor unless he desires. 
That will explain the Eastern want of cordiality 
you observed. In future, therefore, dear, just 
confine your explorations to the fifteen or six- 
teen rooms— rather pretty, I call them — of my 
double apartment, all on one floor, and you'll 
be kindly treated. My dear little cousin, you 
have a deal to learn." 

Forthwith the girl set about learning it. The 



fact that they had been traveling for many days 
did not seem sufficient reason to her for spend- 
ing a long sunshiny afternoon indoors ; so, im- 
mediately after lunch, in company with Tulita 
under escort of Mrs. Boden, she set out on her 
explorations of the town. 

Meanwhile, Mw. Rutger sat down at her desk 
to read and answer the letters which awaited her 
arrival. The very first was from David Eliot, 
containing some directions regarding his daugh- 
ter, which, as Hortense amusedly realized, but 
added to her care while seeking to relieve it. 
The letter concluded : 

**My darling Pat has been accustomed to doing 
banking business, so far as a woman needs understand 
it, ever since slie was ten years old. There is, practically, 
no limit to her wealth ; and as the mines from which 
the greater part of it is obtained were found on the 
land Hhe inherits from her mother, I am anxious she 
should feel it almost completely under her own control. 
Kittle & Gasseling, Wall Street, are my Eastern agents, 
and thev will honor her drafts to any amount. 1 fore- 
see the whimsical distress on your kindly face, but I 
assure you that you need have no anxiety on this par- 
ticular subject. Patience is so simple and sincere that* 
she will not be as easily imposed upon as you imagine. 
Begging pardon for the remark, she will detect deceit 
more readily than you or I, because her intuitions are 
fresher and keener. The mistakes she does make will 
teach her wisdom in the best way to learn it, and' I 
think you will find her amenable to any reasonable 
restraint. She will receive a journal-letter from me, 
semi- weekly, and as she can telegraph me at any mo- 
ment, I hope that she will feel our separation as little 
wearisome as possible. 

** In conclusion, hoping that my little Pat will make 
you so happy during the time she is with you that you 
will have to follow her back to the West, I remain your 
obliged friend and foster^rother, David Eliot." 

To which, as follows : ** 

** Dear David — Patience .will tell you how we crossed 
the continent. I couldn't. But we are at home. At 
least, I am. Your remarkable daughter is, at present, 
somewhere in town. I allowed her, or she allowed 
herself, to go out under the wing of that staidest of 
matrons, Mrs. Boden, our old housekeeper, whom you 
remembered. I expect her back when she is ready to 
come — referring to Patience. She is like your Western 
country — unique, irresistible in its fascination. That's 
Pat. Yes ; I've fallen into that reprehensible habit 
myself. Spasmodically I call her Patience ; but habit- 
ually * Pat,' or ' Darling,' which explains the situation. 
If she were not so pure and true I should be afraid of 
her, for 1 have become as wax in Jbfix hands. She fondly 
imagines I'm like herself, and Iiow can I bear to unde- 
ceive her? 

^'That banking business is superlative folly, even if 
she \rere a dozen heiresses in one. I warn you that I 
wash my hands of any responsibility in the extrava- 
gances she will surely commit. When I asked you to 
let her como home with me little did I dream what I 
was undertaking, but since I have her I am heartily 
sorry for you because you have her not. Only when- 
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" lORTEXSE." 



Business and letters dig^ ;^<\ Mrs. Rutger 
turned to what she called Irer - -tf^ar, dirty, wide- 
awake old New York papers," and the loyal 
citizeness rapidly ran the damp folded sheets. 
through her slim fingers. Opening the first one, 
she nearly dropped it with a scream. There, 
staring up into her aristocratic face, were the 
** scare " head-lines : 

"Arrival of the American Princess, the Only Daugh- 
ter OF Bonanza Eliot, the Silver King — Steps 
Out of Her Special Car at the Grand 
Central — Her Chaperon the 
Wealthy Widow, Mrs. 
HoRTENSE Rutger. 
Her Personal Attendant also a Princess, of Indian 
Blood— Now Let the Hospitable East do 
Honor to the Beautiful West I" 

An hour afterward she still sat gazing into 
space with all the other newspapers unread be- 
fore her, when a hasty knock announced the 
coming of Mrs. Boden, who scarcely waited the 
summons to enter before she was in her jpis- 
tress's presence. 

'* Well," asked that afflicted person, meekly, 
" what other distressing thing has happened ?' ' 

"Oh, no, ma'am — not distressing, exactly. 
But the young lad^and Dundreary had a little 
diflSculty. She ordered him off the carriage, 
out of hand ; and she ft-rl don't know just 
where. That's all. I don't doubt she'll come 
home all right. She seems a capable sort, and 
quite clear-headed about what she wishes to do. ' ' 

**0h, Boden I have her wiles conquered your 
sense of propriety, too?" 

" * Wiles' isn't the word, ma'am. If she was 
wily I'd be a granite wall against her ; but she's 
that honest and decided, and so sure a body 
feels the same as herself, that she melts me all 
down. About Dundreary : we drove first to the 
Park, but Miss Patience didn't care for that. 
'It's like the country, and I want to see the 
town,' said she. So we turned about and went 
down the Avenue, not meaning, I'm sure, to go 
below Madison Square. She liked that better, 
but she didn't think the houses extra fine. * We 
have as good in Frisco,' said she, *and I always 
liked adobes best. But where are the slums^ 
Dundreary?' *I don't know, miss ; and if I did 
I wouldn't like to drive through them,' said he. 
* What ! should you be afraid?' said she. 'Yes,' 



says Dundreary, 'I should.' 'Then I'm not,' 
said your cousin, *and if you'll pull up a min- 
ute I'll ask that policeman to direct us.' Instead 
of obeying, what does the foolish fellow do but 
lash the horses a bit, and they're over-high from 
being idle so long ; so they began to prance quite 
bad. Miss Patience didn't say anything for 
awhile ; then she burst out — and I tell you her 
eyes can flash, for all they look so soft some- 
times. ^ Dundreary, drop that whip, quick ! If 
you cut that off beast again you'll ruin him !' 
said she. Of course coachman was mad — as who 
wouldn't be? — and him driving the best families 
this dozen year. So he gave the animal another 
cut, to quiet him like, and — that's about all I 
clearly know. I heard Miss Patience cry out, 
' You idiot !' and the next I saw he was on the 
curbstone, and she on the box with the reins in 
her hands, and she cooing to those great horses 
like they were babies. She looked round and 
ordered me to get out, too, if I wanted to be safe. 
The last I saw of her she was driving toward the 
Park again, the Indian girl sitting like a statue 
on the back seat. Miss Patience's hands were 
like a vise on the reins, and her face fairly 
shone." 

Hortense sat aghast — this time not ^t any 
trumpery headlines or newspaper gossip, but at 
thought of the danger to which *' poor David' 
idol was at that moment- exposed. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

GIVING AND THIEVING. 



^'Ex VEKDAD ! I wouldn't keep that Dun- 
dreary another day, if I were you. Cousin Hor- 
tense. He doesn't know enough to drive a 
burro." 

'* Patience, are you alive?" cried Mrs. Rutger, 
running to clasp the girlin her arms. 

'* Why, certainly ! Why shouldn't I be?" 

**But, Patience, you don't appar£ntly under- 
stand. It's an unheard of thing you've done. 
You've frightened me almost to death. And as 
for your father — what would he have thought?" 

''The same that I do. Though he doesn't 
profess to know as much about horses as I do, 
for he wasn't brought up among them in the 
same way. Which was his misfortune." 

'^ My child, are you out of your senses? Just 
listen while I explain." And very gently and 
kindly the long suffering chaperon tried to set 
before Patience, and the equally attentive Tu- 
lita, the changed conditions of the life the former 
had come to experience, and that because she 
was so perfectly natural and sincere she would 
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be considered a •* savage '^ by the society she 
ought to adorn. 

Patience sighed her perplexity. She had 
never heard of dissecting ** happiness/' and ** en- 
vironment" was a cabalistic sound in her ears, 
but she understood her cousin's kindness. She 
smiled, kissed her chaperon, and went away to 
her own bandbox of a chamber to write to Dad. 

There, too, she found Tulita, sitting with an 
open book upon her knee, and poring over its 
pages as if oblivious to everything else. 

** Tulita, my sister, are you going to be happy 
here?'' 

"I shall be happy anywhere with thee. Pa- 
tience." 

** H'mm ! That doesn't sound as if you were 
very hilarious. But, if you could have the thing 
you wish most in this world just now, what 
would it be ?' ' 

** I should like best to go to that place — like 
the old mission it was, something. As we drove 
up into the place called the Park. We passed 
it. Thouwert busy with thy horses, but I — just 
looked." 

** You are always ^just looking,' dearie, and 
nothing escapes those dark eyes of yours. I see 
things, too, but such different ones from what 
you do. But, about the misson place?" - 

** It was richer and grander than the mission, 
but it was like it. The gates of the wall were 
open, and in the garden* were juidrvii walking 
and some sisters in black veils. These had 
many young girls and children, and they were 
all studying — studying out of books. Already, 
I doubt not, they know far more than Tulita, 
yet still they studied. And — I envied them. If 
I had my wish, thou and I would he there." 

** Tulita, vou shall have vour wish. You shall 
go there." 

*^How can that be?" 

*' Easily. The place you saw was a school. 
It is probably like the one where you were, only 
very much larger and richer. You will have a 
chance to learn luany things in it, and as soon 
as you wish you shall go. I'm not going to be 
any too comfortable and happy amid all this 
fol-de-rol of * society,' and for you — it will be 
torment. Anyhow, it is but for a little while. 
When dad comes for us we'll go home and begin 
our work for your people together. Meanwhile, 
you shall certainly go to school. I'd hate it, 
but I'm not you, and we can each be just our- 
selves and keep on loving each other all the 
same. I'll have it fixed so I can see you every 



day. Either I'll come to tlie school or convent, 
or you shall come here. Cousin Hortense will 
help us, I'm sure. And so your wish is ful- 
filled." 

It was all done as Patience promised. The 
more readily, no doubt, because Mrs. Rutger ap- 
proved and stood responsible to the instructors 
of the school Tulita had herself selected, and 
which was one of the very finest in the country. 
The lady* felt that it was an admirable solution 
of a social problem which had confronted her. 
Patience was to meet, as far as was right lor her 
age, her equals in *^ society." Those who would 
be proud to know David Eliot's daughter would, 
probably, draw the line at an obscure Indian 
girl, no matter how proud she were ; and Pa^ 
tience had already shown, upon several occa- 
sions, that when she called Tulita ** sister," she 
meant it to its fullest meaning. 

Now, it happened, that Mrs. Rutger was not 
the only person who read that startling an- 
nouncement of her return to town with anno}"- 
ance. A lounger in a city park picked up a 
discarded copy of the same newspaper and re- 
marked, with emphasis: ** 'Tain't a fair divvy !" 
Then he folded and placed the sheet in such a 
way within his ragged pocket that the street 
number of the wealthy widow was handily acces- 
sible. 

On that night following Tulita' s departure for 
the school. Patience Eliot was awakened from a 
delightful dream of orange groves and fragrant 
vinevards bv hearing a stealthv sound in her 
room. For one instant her heart beat with true 
feminine timidity ; the next she had taken her- 
self in hand with that readiness for emergencies 
to which she had been trained. 

She had gone to bed with her one window 
wide open. Through it the light from the street 
shone sufficiently to show her a rough-looking 
fellow fumbling about her dressing-table. 

The sight was like a spur to a spirited horse, 
and she noiselessly drew herself up in bed. 
Then, from under her pillow, she produced two 
articles not commonlv included in the furnish- 
ings of a maiden's bedchamber. 

The fumbling at the toilet-stand increased. 
From undue potations, or some other unknowr 
cause, grown clumsily, careless and noisy, the 
burglar pulled out a drawer and stooped to ex- 
amine its contents. Then there was a swish 
of something through the air, a crash of C08tl> 
ornaments, and the intruder lay on his back — 
choking to death. 



( To be continued, ) 
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THE RANK AND FILE OF THE UNITED STATES NAVY. 

By JOSKE'H coblentz guoff. 



HOWEVER great the cause, and tliough 
resorted to at the last extremity, war of 
any kind is always to he greatly depre- 
cated. But then it is not, after all, the greatest 
oalamity that might fall to the lot of a country, 
even of the defeated one, for the greatest good 
to the world has been known to follow in the 
wake oE even the longest and most wasteful 
vara. Our own great country came into exist- 
ence after a long and rebellions war against 
mighty odds; and now, a little more than a 
hundred years later, through a brief war with 
once mighty Spain, we are aljlc to show to the 

OOPVniOHT. IBBB. BY FRJtNK LC 



world what true Yankee spirit and ingenuity can 
produce in the way of an army and a navy. 

The United States having been always success- 
ful in the few wars that have fallen to itn lot, the 
building of a navy to represent its interests and 
honor abroad met with no little opiwsition on all 
sides. 

Fortunately, the jiolicy of economy and of 
waiting for the jireparation of war until war was 
upon U8 gave way within the last twelve years to 
a more rational and a more modem course, 
which made possible the grand achievements at 
Manila and Santiago, and which made the 
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United States Navy a wonrler to tlie prcat powers 
of the n-orhl. 

It is a known fact, though, that it was neces- 
Bary for the succeHsfiil war ivith Spain to sliow 
wli.it tlio American wamun coiiM cio when put to 
the \c?\. and to win for liini the present high 
position of lionor among the leading powers, 
wliieli, it is safe to predict, will always he held. 

(^iiite different, however, was the idea that 
foreign pmvei-s held of onr navy and of its per- 
sonnel prior to the war, for it is a fact that the 
sailors and officers of few eonntries were respet;teil 



to the esecllent state o! training under which the 
nicrnhers of the rank and file ot our navy were 
when tliey hegan the war. This training has 
come after a long and systematic course of work 
and drill gone through with hy both officers and 
men. 

The average ])erson, after reading of the recent 
glorious achievements of our navy, is inclined to 
take it as a matter of course that we should have 
won, and, perchance, does not realize of what 
sterling stuff our naval heroes are made, norliow 
many long and tiresome days must have been 




en in foreign ports than were those of our 
own country. Did not the Spanish officers and 
seamen, ]>oor deluded mortals, go into the war 
against us with the most hopeful and arrogant 
spirit, helieving tliat the ranks of the navy were 
niade up almost exclusively of foreigners, who 
would desert their guns as soon as they came 
under fire? 

None ever saw more quickly their mistake 
than did these same .Spaniards. 

The grand and glorious achievements of this 
war were due entirely to no luck or chance, but 



spent at study and drill before men can be 
rounded out into a good, fighting naval force. 

At the same time, it is not to be wondered 
at that the average person knows very little of 
the diiTerence in rank of officers, of their duties, 
of their mode of appointment, of their rigid 
training, and of the hardships of the service 
before the world ever knows of their modest 
efforts in the performance of the usual monoton- 
ous daily routine ot duty. 

There are also many interesting details and 
points of interest in connection with the life of 
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the members that coiistitiik the moroiiitmi'rous 
part of the personnel of the sliip's crew, \h. : 
the file of the navy. 

The com missioned oflictirs who constitute the 
brains and the directing power of the ship being 
for the present disregarded, t!ie rest of the crew 
consist mainly of seamen, marines, machinists, 
carpenters and landsmen. 

The last named include all nurses, messengers, 
and all boys or men who are employe*! at duties 
that can be performed by men without previous 
training on sea-going 
vessels. These men 
are enlisted for a term 
of years, and receive 
usually the smallest 
pay of all on board. 

The duties of car- 
penters and machin- 
ists need no explana- 
tion, and these men 
also go in under en- 
listment, after having 
passed a searching ex- 
amination covering all 
details in the depart- 
ments in which they 
wish to Eerve 

The marines are 
what might be calletl 
the "infantry of the 
navy," and act as 
guards on board ship. 
There are usually not 



more than lifty of them on any ship in regular 
service. They wear a uniform very much similar 
to that worn by the men of the artillery branch 
of the army. They are usually the first of the 
ship's crew to make a landing, in case men are 
needed ashore from the ship. 

In the old times, when the only ships used 
were fitted with tall niiis-ts and broad sails, the 
marines did the fighting while the sailors handled 
the rigging and maneuvered the ship. It will be 
remembered that the first land engngenient of 
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importance between our forces and those of fl-pain 
was near Guantanamo Bay, lietween a large body 
ot picked marines and a irnich larger force of the 
enemy. It was while in the midst of that vigor' 
ous fight, when surrounded on all sides by 
Spanisli soldiers in ambush, that the marines 
allowed that they were trained to stand nobly 
under fire, to give prompt obedience to orders 
from their superiors, to undei^o excessive hard- 
ships, and tliat they possessed all the recjuire- 
ments of experienced 
soldiers. Truly did I ; ;": ■. ~^, 
they demonstrate to ' 
the pessimistic and ^ 
the skeptical grum- 
blers, of which our 
country .sec ni s ti>o 
full, the need of many 
more such men in the , 

I 

It might be well to 
Bt)itc that during the 
last year or, po preced- ' 

ing tiie war^ a great 
deal of time and ener- 
gy ivas lost by some 
high officials at Wash- 
ington in trying to 
prove the absolute use- 
lessness of the marine 
since the advent of the 
mo<lern man-of-war, i.n the turbct of 



called easy and happy life we read in p 
He it is who cleans the decks, polishes the 
work, sails the ship, handles the guns, and 
after the ship in general. 

There are two ways in which the Navy D 
ment secures the seamen that are needed tc 
the ships in the service, and both are by > 
tary enlistment, though different in methoc 

No man can be admitted in the 
who has not served sufficient time < 
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going vessel to have become thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the rigging of a ship and all the 
ordinary details of seamanship. For a long time 
the only way of securing seamen for the navy 
was by tempting men from the merchant marine 
and from other classes of vessels. Men are still 
admitted in this way, being enlisted after a more 
or less rigid examination in seamanship ; but 
during the last few years a more sensible and 
practical way of obtaining well trained seamen 
was adopted. This is a system of training young 
boys at apprentice schools and of graduating 
them as full- 
fledged seamen. 

This is gradu- 
ally becoming a 
necessity, since, 
as alreaiJy stated, 
the modern sail- 
or's duties place 
him at the guns 
rather than at the 
rigging, as in the 
old fimes, and It 
is necessary for 
him to have a 
pretty fair knowl- 
edge of gunnery 
as well as of sea- 
manship. 

Any American 
boy, between the 
ages of fourteen 
and seventeen 
years, who has an 
ordinary common 
school education 
and who is physi- 
cally sound, can 
be admitted at 
the government 
school aa an ap- 
prentice. He is provided at once, free, with a 
complete outfit of bedding and clothing, and 
receives besides his rations $9 ])er month. 

In the course of two or three years, after a 
proper attention to his studies and drills, the 
apprentice receives hy the time that be has 
reached his majority S21 a month. 

The headquarters of the apprentice system are 
at Newport, R. I., where the boys are sent from 
the receiving ships all over the country. The 
course of study and work there is very compre- 
hensive and includes all that the modern sailor 
needs in his daily duty. 

The apprentice is taught the names of the 




parts of a modern ship, the rigging and fittings 
of the same, the elements of gunnerj', iioth 
tbcoreticid and pra.ctical, and the handling of 
small boats under sail and under steam. He is 
given a good course in elementary Knglish and 
mathematical subjects, and is taught bow to 
manipulate all the onlinary electrical appliances, 
ot which a modem battleship is full. 

He is taught from the first that a prompt 
obedience <)r all orders is imperative, and he 
leams also that cigarette smoking and liijuor 
drinking are forbidden as long as he is attached 
to the training 
school. After 
having finished 
the course at New- 
port, the appren- 
tices are scattered 
about on the va- 
rious ships in the 
service. They 
soon drift into the 
ways of an old 
man-of-war's 
man, acquiring 
his habits and bis 
vices, but they 
are always more 
useful and more 
desirable seamen 
than those enlist- 
ed from other 
sources. 

Every one of 
the modem cruis- 
ers and battle- 
ships has aboard 
usually about for- 
ty apprentices of 
the first or second 
class, but 8ome- 
3F THE NAVY. tlmcs whcu a ship 

has a shortage of men, more are sent to such 
ship from the training ships. 

The navy has no more ardent supporter of the 
apprentice training schools, nor better friend to 
the apprentices than Admiral Bunce, who for a 
long time was in command of the headquarters 
at Newport. 

He is an advocate ot extending the system bo 
as to make none but the apprentice graduates 
eligible to the higher warrant offices and other 
positions of importance in connection with the 
policing and surveillance of harbors, which now 
are filled in many other difTerent ways. 

By reason of the complicated machinery, elec- 
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trical appliances and guns now in u^c 
on board modern nieii-ot-war, it is ne- 
cessary that the men who ai'c entrusted 
with the care and management of tin; 
same should receive nioro than Ihc 
ordinary instrnction nf the nld-tiine 
seamen. 

The government recognized this fact 
more than ten years ago, and Ijcgiin at 
once to enable the most deserving of 
the apprentice graduates to take what 
might be callc<l a post-graduate coui-sc 
in the moat needed branches. 

The experience of the engagements 
of onr ships witli those of tipain and 
the grand results for our country, 
prove beyond doubt that above all 
things the men behind the guns won 
the battles in every case, regardless 
almost of the kind of vessel tiie jrnns 
were on. 

Tlie tact that in every engagement 
the American casualties were so few 
was due to the lack of good Spanish 
gunners. 

It might seem easy to the unini- 
tiated for a gunner to land a shell 
almost where he wishes, but it is only 
after a systematic and long course ot 
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training at these guns that the good 
results recently shown are possible. 

The method enijiloyed recently by 
our government that showotl the world 
what good gunners can do has been to 
make use of two well cqnipjicd stations 
and from these send out at different 
times a crew on board a modern vessel, 
carrying guns of large and small calibre, 
for practice at aiming and firing and 
judging distances. 

The stations used have been at A\'ash- 
ington, IX ('., and at Newport, R, I. 
At the former the instruction has been 
limited to onJnancc, and at the latter 
the work has been principally confined 
to practice with submarine mines, high 
explosives, torpedoes and torpctio boats. 

The commanders of the several 
ships and stations are called upon lu 
recommend the men under their com- 
mand best fitted to take this advanced 
instruction, and upon their rectim- 
mendations usually the men are chosen. 
The most essential work i.s that afloat, 
when the men go to their posts in the 
turrets, swing their guns round, use 
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the ammunition hoiets, aim ami fire the guns. 
Tho very most efHcteiit and Ues-l-informed of- 
ficerw are usually iissignecl to tliis work, and not 
more than fifty seiunen are taken out at a time. 

The most suitable vessel for this purpose that 
has been used recently is the large, double tur- 
reted monitor AiiiphilnU: 

The courHu followed is usually divided into 
five i)artB— rapid fire drill, Ijroadsidc drill, tur- 
ret drill, ammunition jiassiiig and liaudUng, and 
infantry drill by squads and by eompany. About 
six montlis altogether is all that the men are 



charges and the manufacture and care of high 
explosives of all kinds. Landing parties are 
sent ashore under all kinds of imaginary difiR- 
eulties, and batteries are there hastily Bxed up 
to attack or to repel an enemy. 

By the time that the course of instruction U 
finished the men are able to return to their 
ships and to assume intelligen'ly the new du- 
ties of seamen gunners whom the service now 
needs far more than the old type of sailor man. 

Leaving for the present the enlisted part of the- 
ship's crew, we turn to the commissioned officer 




allowed in tthieli to absorb this advanced instruc- 
tion, and it is astonishing tliat they derive as 
much flood as they do in wo short a time. 

TJie men having finished before going aboard 
the theoretical course, consisting of the nomen- 
clature of guns and mounts, and an intimate 
knowledge of the construction of the same, are 
ready for any kind of drill with the guns them- 
selves. While on these short practice cruises 
the men handle 4 inch, 6 pounder, inch, 10 ' 
inch and machine guns, and they have explained 
to them all about projectiles, fuses, primers, 



on board, and see what are the difficult paths 
through which he has passed before he has won 
his shoulder-straps and the gold stripes on his 
sleeves. 

In the lirst place, the ofticers of the navy 
might be separated, for the sake of convenience, 
into two general classes — those who are gradu- 
ates ut the Naval Academy at Annapolis, and 
those who are not. Of the latter class there is 
little of interest to say at ]>respnt. It is made 
up of most of the staff officers, such as pay- 
masters, surgeons and civil engineers. 
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The branch of tlie service, which is the liigli- tor their benefit tho distinguiBhed i 
est in rank, is what is called the line. Starting iniral and vice admiral. 
the Annapolis grad- 



ito 



uate wh( goes 
ihe line as an Ln'.if,n 
we find Iiim passing, 
bIowIv through the 
Bacceesi\ e grades of 
junior lieutenant ft 
nior lieutenant lieu 
tenant comimndtr 
commander capt nn 
commodore and reir 
admiral In ordinarv 
times there is no rank 
higher than that of 
rear admiral Divid 
Porter was the ]\ t 
officer to hold tJie 
position of adniinl 
and ^vhen he died 
about tight \ ears af.o 
the rank died mth 
hini It rem dins U 
bo Been whether or 
not Congre&s m He 
cember will rettfeinze 
80 highlj the hra\en 
and noble service ot 
Denej, Sampson and 
Schley as to revive 
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Leaving aside tlie exceptions and irrL'giilanties 
which war always makes in the iimile of upimint- 
ment of offieerw, and consiilcrin^ only tho same 
ill the quiet times of poafc, it can be triitlifnlly 
stated tnat llien' is absolutely no otlier way of 
becoming an officorof tlie line, engineer, eon:-trHe- 
tion ami marine corps of the navy than through 
the r. S. Xaval Academy at Annapoli,-^. All 
other oltii'ers are appointetl from civil life by the 
President, provided tliat they can pass; satisfau- 
iitions in their respective depart- 
line 



j<l IE the 



tory exiuiii 
incnta. Th 
oHieei's are 
ed as of ih. 
est rank, because 
thev are the onlv 



■egavd- 
high- 




aetuallv in full 
command of a 
chip, and who are 
in line of promo- 
tion to the gnides 
of commodore anil 
rear admiral. 

For the boy who 
aspirea to this po- 
sition in the navy 
there are several 
coiiriiCK ojien, all. 
however, leading 
toward his en- 
trance int<) the Na- 
val Academy. The 
usual course is for 
the boy to apply 
to the represontji- 
tive in Oaigress 
from his district, 
and to receive from 
him the nomina- 
tion, which is near- 
ly always followe<I 
by apimtntment 
by the President. 
There are two time-S each yenr when a candidate 
may priv-ent himwelf for cxandnation — 51ay and 
September. 

These examinationy cover only elementary sub- 
jects, such as United Stales lustory, Knglish 
granunar, dictation, jreograidiy, arithmetic, and 
algebra as far as (juailratic equations. 

When eoniiMired with the subjects rL'fpured for 
entrance t-i> the freshman ehiss of the ordinary 
collefe, those reijuired at .Annapolis seem very 
simple. It is a fact that a great deal of the eraui- 
ming and hurrying in the course could he avoid- 



luirenienls were raisetl, and there has 
been haivlly a board of visitors in tlie last ten 
years that has not recommended that this be 
done. 

The age of admission rangt^s from fifteen to 
twenty year.*, it being necessarily low Ini-ausr of 
the cimrs)' cxtemling through six yeai-s before 
the eadel rweives his eommi.ssion as ensign, in 
eont rail isti net ion with that at West Point, which 
is but four years. 

The course at Annapolis is very hard for the 
average lioy, it l>e- 
ing made up prin- 
cipally of mathe- 
matical and scien- 
tific subjects ; and 
it is a fact that he 
might as well re- 
sign at an early 
date if he has no 
likuig for or abili- 
ty in those mat- 
ters. 

Theclosi'st kind 
of marking is in 
vogue there, and 
the daily marks, 
eonibiuMl with 
those obtained at 
the monthly, the 
s<.'mi-annual and 
the annual exam- 
inations, form the 
basis by which 
each cadet is given 
a standing for the 
year. 

For four years 
these averages are 
kept, then a final 
average is made of 
them, and the ca- 
liet is graduated 
aecoi-ding to that 
mark. After graduating at the Academy the cadets 
are assigned to the .several ships in active service, 
where they riH'cive their final instruction in aea- 
niimshiji. gunnery and navigation. During this 
iTuise, which lasts fi)r two years, the cadets are 
really treated like ollicers, but are never given 
the resiionsibility of full charge of the ship. 

They serve ns assistant navigators, assistant 
ivatch ofiicers, eH'. , and at the end of the cruise 
they are ordered b:iek to Annapolis for final ex- 
annnation in all important subjects. 

After these are all over, an average is made for 
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the six years, and each cath't is fri^'on the staiii!- 
mg which he haw earned. It has liccti the cus- 
tom for some time for this Guvi-rntucnt l<i give 
to the first two or three on the hst, at the end of 
the four years at the Aeademy, tlic choice of a 
course in advanced naval architecture and coii- 
struction at Paris or at Olasfjow, After haviiifr 
finished the course there, those cadets return and 



are ^iven commissions hi the construction corps 
as assistant cimstruclors. 

Tlie Mi-rriiiHn: herri, llichtnimd Pearson Hoh- 
son, vi-as an oilioer who graduated at Annapolis 
in 'S!) and was sent aliroad tor advanced study. 
He was the honor man ot his class and the "four- 
striper" of the i'adet liattalion during his last 
year at the -Vcademy. An excellent cadet officer 
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he was, too — fearless in everv wav as to the con- 
sequences of doing his duty. He exhibited, while 
a cadet, that same grit and determination which 
made tlie world admire him hv reason of liis 
heroism at Santiago. 

In times of peace, not every cadet who has fin- 
ished his six-year course satisfactorily is given a 
connnission. If there be but tsventv vacancies, 
for instance, the first twenty on the list accord- 
ing to merit receive commissions, and the re- 
mainder are honorably discharged. The lucky 
■ones are scattered around among the line, the 
engineer and the marine corps. 

The life of a cadet at Annapolis is too full of 
interesting details of work, of study, of punish- 
ment and of pleasure, to undertake at i)resent 
any kind of complete descrij)tion of the same. 
The most trying year of all, of course, is the first 
year, w'hen the cadet is known as a *' plebe." A 
^reat many accounts of the hazing at Annapolis 
have found their way into print, but it is doubt- 
ful if any of them have l)een at all exaggerated. 
It is hard for the uninitiated to understand the 
trying ordeal that the cadet experiences for a 
whole year. He is not permitted to attend the 
regular Saturday night dances, to loiter in *'Love 
Lane," to partake of any of the delicacies of the 
season that mav come on the table, to address 
any upper-classman without first having been 
addressed, or, in fact, to do anything but study 
and drill and do the bidding of any upper-class- 
man that might wish to amuse himself at his 
expense. 

Everv line-officer in the navy, whether he be 
now a hero great or small and possessed of un- 
limited dignity, was once a plebe, and, whether 
4it the Academy or in the very earlv days on 
board a training-ship, some such ordeal of haz- 
ing had to be submitted to. 

But it would not do for anyone to have all 
work and no play ; so, when June comes, the 
plebe leaves his shackles behind and enjoys life 
to the fullest, when he attends his first naval ball, 
which is the one given annually to the graduates 
by those left behind. 

After the graduating exercises, which usually 
take place in June, the members of the new first, 
third and fourth classes are taken on a three- 
months' cruise aboard some ship of the navy fit- 
ted with both sails and steam. 

It is while on this cruise that the cadet learns 
his first lessons in seamanship and navigation. 
He climbs through the rigging and learns all he 
can in that, way, and is stationed- out on the 
yardantas and in -the tops among the sailors to 
aasist in making, furling and reefing sail, and 



in all the ordinary evolutions practised on board 
ship. 

After a month's leave in September the cadet 
returns to begin another year's work at the Acad- 
emy, and to plod on toward the much-wished-for 
graduation day. 

Hy reason of the rai>id advancement which 
our navy is now undcr<?()in<;?, it is necessary for 
the instruction rccpiired by the ofiicers to be in- 
creased each year. It is not deemed advisable 
to make the course at Annapolis over more than 
four years or the cadet cruise more than two 
years ; so, as a consequence, more has to be 
crowded into the course, and the cadet is com- 
pelled to api)ly himself all the more closeh'. 

A naval officer who wishes to keep pace of 
modern improvements and to be at the top of 
his profession is compelled to be, among other 
things, an expert in electricity, ordnance and 
guimery, navigation, seamanship, marine engi- 
neering, ship construction, international law, 
and military and naval tactics. Besides, he 
must have full command of his own language, 
and be well conversant in the French, Spanish 
and German languages. 

Notwithstanding the great amount of work 
that .must be done by the cadet while at An- 
napolis, there is still time for social pleasures 
and athletic games of all kinds. 

During the winter season the cadets and the 
officers alternate in giving dances every Saturday 
night, and there is never a dearth of pretty girls 
for the cadets to dance with, as the society 
belles of Baltimore, Washington, Philadelphia 
and Annapolis are always ready to accept an in- 
vitation to a cadet dance at AnnapoUs. 

Besides these dances there are many recep' 
tions, card parties and moonlight sailing and 
steam-launch parties, each in its proper season. ■ 

On Wednesday and Saturday afternoons and 
during about an hour each evening, just before 
supper, the members of the football and base- 
ball teams are allowed to practice, and th^ 
Academy is always well represented in the fields 
notwithstanding the short time allowed for pracr 
tice. 

By the time a cadet graduates, if he hat 
availed himself of everything that is open to 
him at the Academy, he is competent to 8tan4 
watch and direct the movements of a battleshi]^ 
to stand the enervation resulting from, .a prof 
tracted blockade of a port in a sultry, tropical 
climate as well as the exposure of an arctic ex- 
pedition, to instruct in the theory and handling 
of complicated guns of all kinds, to lead a eotil^ 
lion with grace, or to fill with honor and dignity 
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-the position of na\ il nttucin'- at the coiirti= of 
foreign powM 

This ^eir i.wiii^ t the war with Spain aiul 
the need of an e\tra forte of officers, thii Acad- 
^m\ waa clobeiJ several weeks earlier than usual, 
the fir«t class was graluated a month ahead of 
time the niLuibers of the next lowest class were 
cletathed and drtaded t) duty aboard the ships 
in tht M(.init\ jf Cuha and most of the officers 
stationed at the Atademj as instructors were sent 
-away on other duty. 

It therefore happened that the beautiful 
grounds at Annapolis were almost deserted until 
the Government decided to send Admiral Cer- 
vera and hia band of captured officers there 
Awaiting their release. 

While reading in the daily papers of Cervera 
■and his men securing a few hours' leave from the 
.grounds to go shopping in the old town of An- 
napolis, it is not hard to imagine one's self back 
Again as a plebe and hobnobbing with the Span- 
ish officers on equal terms and with eiiual privi- 
leges. 

After the cadet has lost his identity as such 
-and has become a commissioned officer, he linds 
in time of peace a rather monotonous and rather 
uneventful life. One thing above all others he 
surely finds, and that is the slow pace at which 
he ia able to receive promotion, which takes 
place entirely by seniority. 

His time is divided rather equally between 
shore and sea duties, the detail being for three 
jears at a time. 

As it is in business and politics, so it is in the 
navy, and the officers possessing the groate.^^t in- 
fluence with the existing administration receive 



invariably the most pleasant details, both at sea 
and on shore. The war ivith Spain has lieen 
the means of bringing to the front a great many 
officers both old and young, and of enabling 
them to cover themselves with glory. 

Admiral Sampson was hut a few years ago de- 
tailed as Superintendent of the Naval Academy, 
and while there conducted the affairs of the 
institution in as successful aiid business-like way 
as he did the blockade at Havana and the de- 
struction of C'orvera's fleet. He has many ad- 
mirers both in and out of the navy. 

Of the younger men who distinguished them- 
selves during the war, the names of Assistant 
Constructor Ilichniond P. Hobson, the hero of the 
Mrmmor; of Ensign William V. N. Powelson, 
whoso expert testimony practically swayed the 
Miii I"' Vonrt of Inquiry; and of Cadet Joseph 
Powell, the commander of the steam launch that 
braved the terrible batteries of Santiago in order 
to be on hand to rescue the survivors of the Mer- 
rininc, might best be mentioned as good illustra- 
tions of the kind of young officers that are wait- 
ing for time to place them where they will be able 
and ready to uphold the honor of our country. 

.\11 three of the officers named were honor 
men of the classes in which they graduated, 
Hobson being of the class of 'S9, Powelson of 
'93 and Powell "f '97. 

The chance that both officere and men have 
been ready to take for a long time, when it was 
found to be necessary, came at last through the 
arrogance of Spain, and the world knows by this 
time that the rank and file of the United Statra 
Navy are second to none. 

All honor lie to those to whom honor is due. 




HOBSON ON THE "JACKIES." 

{SjK'trh of IJeiitouint Richmond P. Ilohson, C. S. X.) 



THE sailor abhors words. If you liave fol- 
lowed his routine from the time he is 
turned out in the morning to taj)s at night, 
you will find that he has small opportunities to 
make use of words and phrases. The i)ipe of 
the whistle and the blast of the bugle are the 
oratory that sway him. Even at the task of 
manipulating the great engines, or firing tlie 18- 
inch gun in action, he will have simple, easily 
understood signals to direct and encourage him. 
If ever any cause called me, it is the cause of the 
soldiers and sailors, the Army and Navy of the 
United States, and the cause of all who are dear 
to them and dependent upon them. A man's 
knowledge is limited by his experience, and in 
talking to you about sailors I can do little more 
than tell you what my experience with them has 
been. 

My first experience was when a naval cadet 
swam too far out from the Concatenation. (It was 
when I was first in the Naval Academy and we 
were on our practice cruise. ) This cadet, being 
seized with cramps, threw up his arms and called 
for help ; so word was passed to send a boat to 
him. Then a sailor, a bluejacket, a Jacky, as 
the popular word for them goes, made a clean 
dive over the side and started to swim toward 
the cadet. Then another went over the bow, 
and another and another, until there seemed to 
be a continuous stream of sailors dropping oflP 
from the booms. The officer of the deck gave a 
stern order, and it was passed up by the boat- 
swain, that no more sailors should go overboa.rd. 

I have seen the same thing, when another na- 
val cadet, a classmate of mine, had fallen over- 
board. The boat was manned and dropped with- 
out waiting to turn the ship for a lee. Before it 
had gone any distance at all from the ship the 
boat was tipped over and the men spilled out. 
There was no longer one, but seven men strug- 
gling in a sea that was running high and ugly. 
There was no order to call a second boat's crew 
because the boat was readv and manned without 
an order, and it was filled with the same kind of 
seamen that are on every shij) of our navy. 

This was mv introduction to Jackv, the 
sailor; and recently, my friends, I have had oc- 
casion to eee Jacky where his endurance, his 
bravery, and his loyalty were sorely tried. 

I feel that certain features of the recent inci- 
dent in which Jack played his part, and played 



it well, should be referred to in a public man - 
ner. I feel it is my duty to refer to it here. 
It is known to everybody that when the call waj 
made for volunteers to go in on the Merrlmae, men 
fell over one another in their haste to be ac- 
cepted. On the Xcw York alone 140 men volun- 
teered before the order could be passed that no 
more volunteers were needed. When a few out 
of this number had been assigned to stations on. 
the Mcrrinuic, all, in obedience to orders, la}'' flat 
on their faces. Two were stationed bv the- 
anchor gear, others by the torpedoes arranged 
along the side, two in the engine-room. It was^ 

4 

agreed by each one that he should not even 
look over his shoulder, no matter what hap- 
pened to the ship, to any of his companions or 
to himself. If wounded he should place him- 
self in a sitting or a kneeling posture, or what- 
ever posture was necessary, so that when the 
time for his dutv came he could do it to the best 
advantage. And so they lay, each man at his 
post,^and under what difficulties you may under- 
stand when I tell you that, out of the seven tor- 
pedoes placed along the side, five had been shot 
away by the enemy's fire before the order was 
given for the Mcrrirtmc^ s crew to gather at the- 
rendezvous on the quarter-deck. Projectiles 
were coming more as a continuous stream than 
as separate shots. But, through the whole storm, 
Jacky lay there ready to do his duty as he had 
been instructed to do it. There was not only 
the plunging fire from the forts on both sides, 
but a terrific horizontal fire from the fleet in the 
harbor, and it seemed as if the next projectile 
would wipe all the sailors out of life at. once. 
If ever a feeling of **each man fot himself," a 
feeling of **get away from this," '*get out of 
this anyway, anyhow" was to be justified it was 
justified then. Not a man so much as turned 
his head. 

Then, later, when we were on the catamaran 
and the enemy's picket boats came crawling up- 
out of the darkness with their lanterns, the. im- 
pulse was just as strong to slip off the raft and 
swim for the shore, or for the entrance of th< 
harbor. The simple order was given, '* No ma^ 
move until further orders." And not a ma 
moved or stirred for nearly an hour. 

On that same afternoon, bv the kindness 
the gallant Commander-in-Chief of the Spani 
forces. Admiral Cervera, the men's clothing v 
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permitted Ut be brought to them from 
one of the men, as spokesman for the 
allowed to come over to my eel! with a 
for me. He said : " We would do it <i 
to-night, sir." 

The next day, when it scoim-d 
whether or not a remnant of t\w li 
was to be revived, when the enemy rlic 
whether it was liis fault or ours tliat ; 
been sunk, and rather iucHneil to tlie 
he l)ad sunk an American l>iittleslii|i;i 
were the only sur- 
vivors out of sev- 
eral hundred, tlic 
men were taken be- 
fore the Spanish 
authorities and se- 
rions and imperti- 
nent (jnestions put 
to them. Remem- 
ber, they did not 
know what it might 
I'oet them to refuse 
lo answer, Spanish 
soldiers of the 
guard standing be- 
fore them, making 
significant gestures 
with their hands 
edgewise across 
their throate. On;' 
seamen laughed in 
their faces. Then 
a Spanish major 
questioned (. • li a - 
rette, because he 
spoke French, and 
asked him this 
(guestion : '-What 

was yonr oliject in j-jkitkna 

coming here?" iir'm.ciii 

And BO long an 1 livi' 1 shall iiivi-r fi 
way Charettc threw Iiaik his shoulders. 
hfiod hif head and lot>ked him in the i 
said : 

'■In the VmU-il SUtes Navy. sir. it i> 
custom for thi; seaman to knnw. or In i 
know, the oliie<'f 



package 
or again 



inicertain 
iquisiti-.n 
not know 
ship had 
iclief thill 
id thrit we 



then a more iir less eoniplet* hut certainly not 
an overestimated idea of Jac-ky. 

Experience with the soldier has naturally been 
re.strieted for nio under existiiif; conditions, but 
recently from my prison window in Santiago, 
which was but little in the rear of the Spanish 
line cif intrenehments, I saw the Spaniards forti- 
fyinj: the city for twenty days. I watched (hem 
with critical interest. I saw them bring up guns 
from the ships ;u>d place them. 'Hien I .«aw 
our in<'n tome up and drive the Spaniards into 
t h.iHO intrcneh- 
mcnts, and when 
they hail driven 
into the in- 
trenchmeiits I 
saw them go im 
iuiil Iry tct lake the 
intrench m ints 
themselve*^. It 
looked to be an im- 
poBsible thing, hut 
:is yet the artillery 
WHS silent. The 
men came oti up 
the hill and the 
arlillury opened, 
and my bcHrl sank 
wlicn I saw that it 
was Hankinj! artil- 
. For a mo- 
ment the Ai>iericim 
fire ceased, as 
tlmughlheeneniv's 
^nns had )>e<'n a 
1. 




." said I to 

-■If, ■■this i.s 

plaee where 

indivi'lualilv 

>f the soldier wiil 

knows that he is 

1 to \tf struck with 



tcsire tn Inslantiv aftei 



..f his . 



nt how did the 
(!>•' lull a more 
id ru.sh cif men u 



iflCi 



Take thit^ sim]>lc incident, and. 
comparison with the whole war. ii 
incident, the sinking of the Mirrimn'-. arul make 
your own deductions as ui the i|nality <if man- 
hood in the Tnited States Navy. V..u will have 



In s]>ile of tl 
f.n-litirit trel 
thing that . 



iiiilhing further to sa\ 
of hiseNiierience. 



iijiid lire set in. 
lo the trench)--. 
ha<l taken tho.e 
led infantry — a 
-orld .>ver'«iid 

Asad.ir.-:m- 



'TWAS IN HAIiANA, 

BV HENKV l-VRRKI.!.. 




ONKof Uioselong, brigtit Fcliruiiry jtiorniiig;^ — 
it was the day after General Weyler had 
come back into Habana from his (-anipaign 
of padficatioii in I'inar del Rio — Donna Con- 
atniicia siit at an open window lookii)(! upon the 
jmlio courtyard of her house, and laugheii nntil 
llie tears ran down her warm olive cheekji. 

"All, I'abli) !" she cried, "you will be my 
deatli ! The idea ! Where did yon '■'vr lind 
that creature? You (?all it a horse, that giraffe, 
that freak of nature? Why, it belongs :it tlic 
Zoological Park." 

Pablo, the groom, stood apologetically holding 
the baiter of a fantastic-looking &](ecimen of the 
e([uine race. It was an attenuated aniir.al, witli 
a certain rakishno^sof build, a melancholy eyi', 
sensitive nostrils, and ears as nervous as the 
antennic of a butterfly. The few sparse patches 
of hair that remained on his body showed his 
original ci)lor to have been a kind of strawberry 
roan. His stump ot a tail was as bare as an 
elephant's. His mane, the little there was left 
ot it, had been "hogged"- — that is to say, cut 
short, so that it bristled up like a row of worn- 
out paint brushes. 

"Nevertheless, sefiora," finally rejoined Pablci, 
with the resiiectful confidence of a trusted 
servant, " he is a thorough bretl of the best 
Kentucky stock. You have heard his history. 
He was brought to Cuba last year by that yoinig 
American ncwspa|)er correeponderit " 

" Who left him here when he escaped fr<nn 
Morro Castle and sailed for home. Xo wonder." 

"The liorsc, senoru, suffered from our clintuli; 
and nearly died uf the fever. Then, you know, 
his daredevil master had him out with Macen's 
command, and of course lie saw rough usage. 
Yel, in spile of all that, he has more s]>eed in 
him fo-day iban anything in our stables." 

"What, '/'"' run?" e.xelaiined the lady, this 
time with contemptuous indignation. ■■You 
have lost your poor senses, Pablo. My .\rabiai) 

" liclieve uie, gracious sefiora. Albatross can 
beat them out of sight." 

■'Albatross: 
the climax." 

" Will tlie .senoni give him one trial ? May I 
show her what he can do in harness?" 



lie is Albatross? That is 
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The beauteous Habanera hesitated but a ino- 
meni. She had the spirit of a true sportswoman, 
and she knew that Pablo possessed a positive 
genius of discernment whore horseflesh was con- 
cerned — he had been a Mexican vaquero in his 
time. 

** Very well/' she said ; *Miave him here with 
the volante a little before sundown. We will 
drive out to Lachaume's gardens, keeping to the 
back streets until we get away from this neigh- 
borhood. I should lose my reputation if any of 
my friends were to recognize me behind — tJmf.^' 

Albatross sniffed the air and gazed dejectedly 
skvward. Did he understand ? Verv likelv. If 
so, he took noble revenge. 

That evening, Donna Constancia in her volante 
was whirled like a lovely meteor through the 
purple twilight. The hairless wonder passed 
everything on the boulevard with a disdainful 
ease that seemed to say, '^ Show me something 
that can put up a race !" 

Pablo's teeth gleamed in an irrepressible smile 
of triumph, which his vivacious mistress was too 
delighted to resent. 

''But, what a pity he is such a fright!" she 
said, when, as they reached home, the volante 
glided in through the porte-cochere. "Will his 
tail and mane never grow out again ?'' 

**0h, as to that," answered Pablo, "if the 
sefiora is pleased with the animal's performance, 
to make him outwardly presentable is a mere 
detail. Horse-hair is cheap, and the resources 
of art '' 

" What do YOU mean, Pablo?" 

**Ifthe noble senora will j)ardon me, I ven- 
ture to remind her that, inasmuch as ladies and 
gentlemen do not go bald for lack of perrucjuiers, 
no more need an aristocratic horse. With his 
liamess and trappings, nothing is more simple. 
Xieave it to me, excellent and fair sefiora." 



II. 

A FORTNIGHT later. Donna Constancia, in a 
"demi-toilette of cool shimmering white, and with 
-an azalea or two clinging amid her blue-black 
hair, is more tropically beautiful than ever. 

Cuban born, she had i)e(Mi married at seven- 
teen to a Spanish merchant, old enough to be her 
grandfather and rich (;nough to be h(»r sovereign. 
but who consideratelv died before his vounj' wife 
liad even begun to anticipate such a bereave- 
ment 

As the widow of Senor ^forales. Domia Con- 
Btancia, still young, maintains one of the most 
sumptuous establishments in the newer cpiarter 



of Habana, and is the owner, moreover, of a 
cigar factory in the city and a sugar plantation in 
the province. 

But, in justice to her personal charms, as well 
as to give the benefit of a chivalrous doubt to the 
8])ani.sh officer. Captain Loi)ez, who is at this 
moment paying her court, it may be acknowl- 
edged that he is under the spell of her winsome- 
ness, not her wealth. Moreover, are not the 
upper-class Cubans all steadfastly loyal to Spain? 
and is not Donna Constancia one of the most 
ferventlv loval of all the Habanese lovalists? 

Captain Lopez is an aide-de-cani]) to General 
Weyler, and has distinguished himself in the 
secret police service to an extent that already 
marks him for promotion. He has a span of 
horses as black as midnight and swifter than the 
trade winds ; also a light, closed carriage, with 
pneumatic-tired wheels. Thus he is enabled to 
flit about the dark streets of Habana at all hours, 
like an evil spirit, at a pace which iow could 
overtake and fewer escape. To the zeal of Ix)pez 
many a dungeon in Morro can testify, and — if 
rumor whis])er truly — more than one unmarked 
burial-trench in the moat under the walls. 

Donna ('onstancia and he are conversing upon 
a subject which animates them both — horses. 

'• I am impatient," says Cfiptain Lopez, **to 
see this already famous acquisition of yours. In 
fact, T anticipate with the keenest pleasure that 
little brush on the road which madame has 
graciously promised me. Not that I think for a 
moment I should be unfortunate enough to beat 
her. But it is so seldom that n\v brave hlacks 
find a worthy competitor. When may I hope?" 

The lovely Cuban i)layed with her fan coque^- 
tishly, and said : 

"Have vou been <roo<l latelv? ' 

'^11 what way, for exam])le?" 

*'ln the wav of vour dutv, of coui*se. How 
many rebels, traitors and spies have vou run to 
eartli ?" 

*'! am happy to say, senora, tliat such game 
has become verv scarce in Hahana. When vou 

• ■ 

hear this from u\(\ vou mav feel assured of thc» 
welcome truth. Ilahana is a fortnsss of hivaltv." 

l)onna Constancia smiletl deliciouslv Ix'hind 
her fan. Why? She could not, i)erclmnce, have 
heard the rumor that about half of the recent 
shipment of Mauser rifles and ammunitir)n, in- 
tended for the Spanish tro()i)S in Cuba, had been 
smuggled through the lines and sold to the in- 
surgents, the cases not having been even o])ened. 

**Well, captain," she resumes, languidly, "if 
you hav(» caged all the wild birds, then your oc- 
cupation is gone. Ycni have only to enjoy life, 
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kiKivi" lli;\t (ii'llpnil Wi-vler meant to make an example of Raleigh, 
iis the fellow rii'lily tU'ticrved. But that officioiiH American, Consiil- 
General Lee, interposed in liis lilustering way and got him out. 
Even Lee suid, iit tlie time, that he could not do anything more 
if the liitter over i-airie hack to Cuba and 
got into jiiil again." 

"Well, 1ms he? Mie in jail again?" in- 
quired l>onnji Constaneia, eagerly. She 
liiid lil :l lifjaretto, and was now all attt-n- 

■' He is just as good as there. This will 
l>e his last day of freedom. He had the 
iiMSuranee to return to Habana a fortnight 
:igo, lis if nothing had happened. We 
liave kept an eye on him every moment 
since he landed, and this evening I .shall 
surprise him in the den on the outskirts 
of the eity, where he reeeivea liis etmi- 
tnunications from the rebel.-." 

"This evening, you say, captain?" 
"That's what I say, madanie, which in- 
formation, to you in confidence, concluilea 
my part of our agreement. Now for 
yours. ' ' 

"Good ! it shall be on the instant," 
responds Donna Conataneia, with sud- 
den energy. Hinging away her cigarette- 
and striking a bell. 

Pablo appears like a swift shadow. 
■■Albatross to the volantc — make 
haste!" 

Pablo Hashes a .[uick look of intel- 
ligence, and, with a bow, vanishes as he eanie. 

"Now, my dear captain, just a little minute 
to put on my hat, and then we are off." 

She Hits from the room and descends upon her 
private apartments like a tornado. Trunks, 
drawers and closets are rummaged. With the 
help of her maid Donna Constancia makes cer- 
tain lightning: changes in her costume and put6 
on an exijuisite Parisian confection of a hat. 
Tlien she takes out and examines the contents of 
a small handbag — a man's Panama hat, folded 
Hat, and a false mustache and beard. Replacing 
these articles, .^flie gives the hag U* her maid, with 
the whispered order : 

■'To tlie stabh'S, and place this securely un- 
der the seat of the volantc bef<ii-e I'ablo brings it 
into the courtyard." 

Donna Constancia, radiant, her eyes snapping 
with suppressed excitement, re-enters the draw- 
ing-room after a t^ital absence of six minntes 
precisely by Cai)tain Lopez's watcli. 

.\t the same instjuit a clatter of hoofs is 
heard outside, and the lady's turnout is at the 
do<.r. 




spet^ your iiorses at the fashionable hmir, and 
await the reward of your zeal." 

"You think so? Ah, if you Init knew " 

" Bnt I (fon'( know, I am asking you. Tell 
me what you are up to now. If you deny me 
that little harmless excitement, then I shall have 
to disappoint your pleasurable anticipation of a 
brush with my new beauty, that's all," 

"If madame puts it in that light," returned 
the captain, gallantly, " my obligation is plain. 
Listen, then. Do you remember that American 
newspaper corresi»oiident, Raleigh, who fooled 
us all here in Habana last fall ? \o ? Naturally 
you would not remend^er him ; but it is my busi- 
ness not to forget. Well, this audacious youTig 
Kiileigh, who came very well provided with cre- 
dentials, got all he wanted heiv, then iiuietly 
slijiped through the lines, joined JIacco, was mixed 
up with two or three filibustering exptililions, and 
wrot-c — heaven knows what— to the savl^Je jing'^ 
joTirnals of New Ytirk. Hut he was too clever in 
the end, for the Spaniards captured him at Ma- 
tanais, jailed him there, and subsetjuenlly 
brtmght him on to Morro Castle. I happen to 
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"By Jupiter 1" exclaimp the captain, rii*liiii,ir 
to the window. 

Tn truth, Albatross presents a royal uppuar- 
ance as he stands there, well-groomed, wlender, 
nervous, carrying with high-bred grace a superb 
-silver-gray tail that waves to the frround, and his 
proudly arched neck crestcil with a mane like 
the ideal picture of Napoleon's M;iren<;o. 

"And not a word for ni// toilette?" iiittTriipts 
Donna Constancia, with a pretty pout. 

"Pardon! it if because words fail me with 
you," responds the captain, with a long, laii- 
gnishing look into her eyes. 

Then they were off — Albatross setting the paci' 
under Pablo's master hand, the cujitain follo\\'- 
ing closely with his black beauties, driven by a 
liveried Degro coachman a shade blacker than 
themselves. 

III. 

They had passed the Pi-ado, and wun; well out 
toward the suburbs before tlie nici' really began. 
Nevertheless, Albatross kept tiie load, -itridini; 
along at a pace that was wonderfully deceptive, 
as Captain Lo]tez's negro driver ^nxn fnnnd when 
he tried discreetly to 
close up tlie gap be- 
tween the two equip- 
ages. 

It wa" 11 stirring 
flight to watch the 
Kentucky steed, with 
mane and tail like 
flying pei'iions — to 
mark the tine action 
and steel-like power 
of the animal, with 
his quick yet meas- 
ured movement re- 
senihling clock-work 
— the steady tjuarters, 
the hind feet telling 
off their even lengths 
of space with the 
bounding regularity 
of a strong heart- 
beat. 

As they pu.-jsed the 
line of the old city 
walls, anil the breeze 
brew fresher from the 
harbor. Donna Con- 
stancia for a moment 
foi^t everything in 
sharing the buoyant 
spirit of the horse. 



" Let iiiui out !" she whispered. 
Pablo's eyes and teeth flashed in a responi^ivL' 
smile. At the same instant, Albatross, apparently 
of his own volition, shot forward at a si>efil 
which made his previous efforts seem slow by 
LX>mparisoTi. Captain Lopez's blacks dropped 
behind in the distance as if they had been 
checkeil, though in reality they were getting the 
whip. 

A brief half-mile of this sufliced. Donna Con- 
stancia had found out all she wanted to know 
about the captain's team ; as to her own horse, 
she had made assurance doubly sure. 

He passed her, coming up furiously at the 
turning point of the five-mile drive, ami they 
headed back toward the city. 

"My compliments — most sincerely," shoute*! 
Captain Lopez, waving his hat. "You have 
given us a real tussle. That animal of yours is 
certainly something out of the conmion. What 
stock ?' ' 

"You shall sec his pai)ei-s," laughed the 

luily. "This evening " 

"I have, of course, a trillo of special duty on 
hand, as you ri'member," interrupted the officer; 
'but that will soon be settled. T have now- 
only t'l ihive home, slip on plain clothes, and 
!>!■ -in the tniil at eight o'clock.'' 
Then 1 will not detain y..u, 
■ iuar captain. Drive on and 
.■ lis. Tell me all about it to- 
■ow. Mav vou have the suc- 
ynn .Icserve. Ciood night." 



As ""^S as Cajitain Lopez and 

las funereal equipage had van- 
ished, i'iiblo turned Albatross 
sharply to the westward, tra- 
versed the whole length of the city, 
and briiiight up, at twilight, at a 
kind of court or blind 
alley in the vicinity 
of the fortilieations. 

Here Donna Con- 
stancia descended 
from the volante, car- 
rying the hand-bag, 
and entered one of the 
houses, while I'ahli. 
drove on to a stable 
yard a few furlongs 
distant. 

It was a .lesertud 




tenement, apparently. 
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that the lady entered by way of an open court- 
yard. A negress stopped her, but grinned at the 
sight of a gold piece and jiointed toward the stone 
stairs. Donna Constancia mounted to a squalid 
room on the top floor, closing the doors behind 
her. 

Onee alone, she made a startling "qiiiek 
change." Her skirt dropped to the floor, dis- 
closing a jrnir of white duck trousers, held by a 
leather belt at the waist, auch as nine nu'U out 
of every ten wear in Hubana, From the hand- 
bag came the false beard and moustache, wliicli 
were promptly adjusted to the smootli feminine 
cheeks and chin with remarkable effect. Th<' 
I'aris bonnet was ruthlessly crnsbed and tucked 
away beneath tlie colored sliirt-waist, and re- 
placed by the masculine Panama hat. 

The metamorphosis of Donna Constancia into 
a natty-looking Cuban or Spanish man was 
scarcely completed when Mr. Robinson Raleigh 
sauntered in, nonchalantly smoking a cigar. At 
sight of someone in the room he s|)rangback, his 
righthand strayin^nstinctively to his hip-pocket. 

" Stop !" she cried, gliding towanl him. '"Tis 
I, your friend. Don't you know me?" 

A hasty conversation in whispers ensued, end- 
ing with : 

" He may arrive at any moment, now. I 
came to warn you — and to get you away. Vou 
must follow me, and obey me without question. 
You have money ? H not, I have. Come — and 
bring that skirt and bag." 

They hastened in silence ilown the stairs and 
out to the head of the alley, where they were 
joined by Pablo, with the wondrous horse now 
harnessed to a light, closed carriage, instead of 
the volante. 

Without a word the faithful Pablo threw off 
bis white jacket, gave it to his mistress to com- 
plete her mannish garb, took the bundle from 
Raleigh, and discreetly vanished afoot. Raleigh 
entered the carriage, while Donna Constancia 
mounted the driver's l)ox anil pii'kcd up the 
whip and reins. 

At the same instant Captiiin Lopez's unmis- 
takable turnout was seen coming down the long 
avenue like a Hyiny fliunder-cloud. 



Albatross, of the whirlwind mane and tail, 
turned like a Hash, and was off in the opposite 
direction. 

It was now quite dark ; but the street-lamps, 
wretchcil as they were, supplemented by the 
occasional gleam of a shop-window, sufficed to 
betray the flight of the fugitives to the keen eyes 
of Captain Lopez and his coachman. 

The chase was a wild one, through dark and 
devious ways, and reckless enough to stir the 
blood of a gaucho. The pursuer managed to 
keep the pnrsuerl in sight, though without gain- 
ing upon them, until they plunged into the lahy- 
rintli around the old cathedral. There, baffled 
and furious, the officer of tieneral Wejder dashetl 
about blindly tor five minutes, then final]}' 
emergeil into the open saiuare in front of the 
Tacon Theatre. 

In the shadow of a eucalyptus tree, a forlorn- 
looking cabhorse, without mane or tail, stood 
dejectedly between the shafts of his vehicle, 
wiiile the bearded, slouch-hatted driver dozed on 
his box. 

■'Tell me, vagabond! have you seen a light 
rig, one gray horse, with flying mane and tail, 
going like the devil ?" 

"Yes, senor," came the answer in a husky 
yet somewhat effeminate voice. "Surely, I saw 
such an apparition, only a minute ago, crossing 
the square in yonder direclion," pointing to the 
ojiposite from which the panting blackn had just 

A round Spanish oath, a slash of the whip, 
and Captain Lopez was ofT phantom-chasing. 

The next afternoon he gave Donna Constan- 
cia a detailtKl account of his wild-goose chase 
througli the citj-, to ivhich narrative the lady 
listened with a lively interest and apparent de- 
light. 

It was on the same day, and about the same 
hour, that Mr. Robinson Raleigh tranquilly sailed 
away from Habana by the Olivette for Tampa. 

Four days later he wa.-; in New York, writing 
those singulariy graphic and well - informed 
Cuban letters which made his professional repu- 
tation, and incidcnfalJv liejped the cause of Cuba 
I,ibrc. 




THK I.ASI- DAYS nV I'KINCF, BISMARCK. 

PHINCK K;irl (Itt^' IvUiiinl Leopold v<m w:is fume, and tli,Miaiiios of ( m|,i, ( i.,rtsri,;i':. 

Hisi,ian-k-S,lioii!i:uison. I.orn at Sclion- Kaln.ikv. .\iidnissy aiiiH;iui> wl-it in sn.l, r< 

hausen. I'russia, .\|.ril Ut. ISlo, died atlli^ ncdioii ohioHy known to tlir world. Hi- -^liad. 

hoini^ in KreidriclisriLliO-Vari^in. on .Iidy IJOtli, in lay ov.t llio slates and -tat.-smeii of \\u- .■..,, 

the ei[,'iity-tc)iirtli y.-;ir of iii^ aire. His loiif! life nent lor half a ceiilnry. In it re].iitaii( 

hail beeome tlie Iiis^tory of modern Hiiro|)e. Mere willnn-i'd and posvers waned, small men ^i 

ttB»M'iatiiiii witli Idm, mere opimsition to hin). irreat aiul nations were crealt'd. Tiie Hajif 
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gert) were thrust aside and tlie Bonapartes were 
dethroned. The laurels of the Mettemichs and 
the Sell warzen bergs died away, and the Gagerns, 
Manteuffels and Camphausens were forgotten. 

Bismarck humbled Austria and made the North 
German Union. He conquered France and 
founded the German Empire. 

With Bismarck's public career since the battle 
of Sadowa, in 1866, most readers are familiar. 
The results of that conflict with Austria made 
him one of the foremost figures of Europe and of 
the age, securing the observance of the civilized 
world toward his subsequent achievements. Of 
his magnificent di])lomacy between 1866 and 
1H70, with one hand harmonizing and uniting 
all Germany, and with the other parrying the 
efforts of Napoleon III. to obtain an equivalent 
for Prussian aggrandizement, the meanwhile 
tying, the hands of Russia, Austria and Italy 
against interference in the struggle France finally 
precipitated, only to incui' humiliation by Bis- 
marck — of his magnificent diplomacy of that 
]»eriod even his hostile critics speak in eulogy. 
Of his active participation in the Franco-Prussian 
struggle, and the enormous indemnity he wrested 
from France, there is no need of detail here. His 
procurement of the imperial German crown for 
the Prussian king and the latter' s bestowment of 
the [)rincely title and estate on Bismarck in 
acknowledgment of his exalted achievements 
are historical. So, also, is Bismarck's creation 
of the triple alliance, his convocation of the con- 
gress of Berlin, and his obtaining of enormous 
domains for Germany . in Africa and Oceanica. 
He was chancellor of the empire throughout the 
reign of his old sovereign Wilhelm, during the 
brief reign of his son, Frederick III., and for a 
time under his grandson, the ])resent emperor. 
But dissentions arose between the crown and the 
prime minister, and on March 18th, 1890, the 
wonderful old man laid down the trust that so 
long had been his. 

Emperor William died on ^March Otb, 1888. 
Bismarck had served him with feudal lovaltv 
and mourned for liini as a subject rarely has 
mourned for a sovereign. The short n^gn of 
Emperor Frederick followed and then the present 
emperor ascended the throne. *^ He will be his 
own chancellor,'' said a French writer, prophet- 
ically. On March 18th, 1890, Bismarck fell. The 
last cause of his fall has not been told. Manv 
e.xf)lanations have ])een given — that Bismarck 
objected to the lal)()r rescripts, that he opposed 
tlie abolition of the laws against Socialists, that 
he would not tolerate the emperor's direct con- 
sultation with the other ministers or the parlia- 



mentary leaders. Each of these explanations 
probably is more or less correct. They all were 
symptoms of the radical difficulty that, while the 
emperor was determined to assume all the powers 
which his grandfather had relinquished to his 
chancellor, Bismarck was resolved to part with 
none of them. After the war with Denmark 
King William had made Bismarck a count. 
After the conquest of France Emperor William 
had named him prince. Emperor William II. 
gave him the title Duke of Lauenburg. So in the 
fullness of his strength and the ripeness of his 
judgment Bismarck wrapped his new ducal cloak 
around him and went from Berlin — the Berlin 
which he had raised from obscurity to power, 
which he had found the home of the weakest of 
kings and had made the home of the strongest 
of emperors, which, once ignored and despised 
by the statesmen of the world, had become under 
him the Mecca of all who directed the destinies 
of the nations. In the following years he passed 
movst of his time at Varzin and Friedrichsruh, 
going to Kissingen once a year to take the baths. 
His bitterness toward the emperor and the new 
chancellor were excessive. Through the news- 
papers which sought inspiration from him, in 
interviews with correspondents, and in his 
speeches to admirers, who gathered by thousands 
wherever he went, he criticised unsparingly the 
policy of the government and the abilities of 
those responsible for it. In 1892 he went to 
Vienna to attend his son's wedding. At the in- 
stance of the Berlin government Emperor Franz 
Joseph declined to grant him an audience, and 
the German ambassador ignored him. 

When Bismarck's eighty - first birthday was 
celebrated in 1896, there was talk of a reconcili- 
ation between the Prince and his sovereign. The 
emperor sent his photograph to Bismarck, the 
latter returned thanks, and little by little the 
way was paved for a meeting between the two 
men, and eventuallv for the visit which the em- 
peror paid to Bismarck at Friedrichsruh some 
months ago. 

From the beginning of the present year* Bis- 
marck was constantlv under the surveillance of 
his physicians, and, whatever it may have been 
called, his life was that of an invalid. Few per- 
sons were allowed to see him, and every precau- 
tion >vas taken to prevent any disturbance of his 
rest and (|uiet. This was in a measure the re- 
sult of the experience of a Hamburg reporter 
who went to Friedrichsruh to inquire after Bis- 
marck's health, and was received by Count Rant- 
zau in such a way that the reporter won a suit 
for damages from the Count. He contributed 
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only two arlk'k's t<> liis orftmi, tlic I lomhn, ■•/'■,■ 
Xnrhnrlit)}!, during tlie ]irist year. TIk-sl' werv 
diftatwl to tliL' cilitor, win. cjiiu.- i.i liis lioiisr. 

He usually ruse hiti', ati' :i lieiirty breakfust 
without the nciKiiniiiuiitiiciit of ten or cdfTi-e, biit 
frequently including :is much us n jioHml uf 
meat. He always tonk tliis alone, reailing some 
of his mail at the time. He was uhle t-i ride out 
only a few times last aprinji, anil then for only a 
brief period. Lust January he inulertook what 
waa for him an unusual exertiim. He stood as 
K'H-ltather to twins born to one of the workmen 
in his sawmill. This was done in order to show 
the other workmen, who are largely SiM'iiilists, 
how inueh he ap|)reciates the serviei's of ids 
more faithful emplovees. 

The dinner hour was, with the hearty I'riii.r 
liisniarek, the principal event •>{ the day, al- 
though the numV»er of guepits was liniiteil. One 
flhiss of Moselle wine at dinner and two of beer 
after dinner eonstifuted liis allowaiiee in reeenl 
niontlw. He obeyed this restrietion freneraJly. 
Imt on one oecasion so far broke his regimen as 
to drink five bottles of Moselle ami as murh heer 
as he wanttsil. 

Hii) politieal interests during the ia^t years of 
his lite were alnioet wholly eoiifined to his own 
country, and the ivar between Spain and the 
fluted" St.ites. as well as other .luest ions of for- 



eign polities, are said to have ha.l hut litllr in- 
terest for him. 

Itismari'k left t"o sons. Coimt William is a 
country scjuire. Coimt Heihert has tried public 
life and failed. With the deatli of the Iron 
Chancellor the political dyimsty of Itisman'k be- 
eame extinct. 

I'rinee Bismarck owned nutnenms valuable 
e.states, the largest of which are Friedrichsruh- 
Varxin anri Schclnhansen, the first naiiietl and 
most e.tpensive and his iiome estate. It com- 
prises twenty thonsand acres, and was a present 
from the old Kmperor William, soon after ihe 
close of the Kraiico-l'russJan war. It is one of 
tiie iinest iM>ssessioiis in tin; worl.l. 

Sjiaring Ihe home life of the prince was the 
l.rinee.ss Mvhorliedin December, bSlMj, to whom 
he had ahvays been teielerly devoted, their only 
daughter, .Marie, Countess Haut/.au, with her 
hu.sband, the count, and their children. liis- 
niarek is said to have been a fond grandfather, 
the jolliest of playfellows at limes with his grand- 
children. His imvate secretary was also one of 



his household. Two other coni]m 
the prince — and the closest — wi 
enormous Danish liounds, Eiebecca 
wlio were on each side of him wbei 
at his feet when he sjit and in his 
when he slepi. 
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ORISSA: rilK HOLY l,AND OF INDIA. 



iiv ki:\. J. Miimi,!- 

UN th« riglituf thciu;iiu pilgrim io;..l fn.m 
Katak to tin.' .lagiiiiiiutli Tenipit; on tlic 
shore of the Bay of lii-iigal Hes Uluivain-s- 
vani, about twenty milts from the Katiik, It is 
probably the Kitlinganagari of liuildbist f;imi, 
jiiid when Sakya died in 543 n.v. Kalingauuf^Jiri 
i;ot one of Sakya's eye-teeth. Xo liotoim 
Catholic relic ever had amh eventful mifiratioiis 
as Sakya's eye-tootli had throiif;h India and 
Ceylon and back again to (.ioa, where Don Con- 
stantine, the Portuguese Viceroy, burnt it before 
the prelates and notables of I'ortiigiiese-India 
"for the promotion of the glory of God, thu 
honor and prestige of ChriHtianity, and the salva- 
tion of souls." Even now the Ceylon Buildhitits 
aver that it hae risen, plm^nix-like, from its 
ashes and reposes in the Maligava Temple at 
Kandy. One is eharnied witli the Huiall lake at 
Hhuvanesvara. It is fortunate that the alllgatoi-s 
therein are fish-eating ouey, as the water ie po 
holy — a single bath in tlie \'incUisagara I'ool 
eleanses a pilgrim from all sin, and is ejual to 
twenty-eight baths at Benares or ten years' 
ordinary bathing in the (langes. 

At one time there were thousands of iemples 
in this sacred city of Ori.ssa—the Holy Land of 
India ; but Rajendr.i Lai Milni, to whoso " An- 
ti<iuitiesof Orissii," I am greiitly indebted, eould 
find only SoO. Out of a population of 4,02!> 
there are 862 of the priestly ciiste and 1,07S 
tcniplc-servants. 

The Cir^at Tower Temple of Hhuvanesvara is 
unadorned, and a go<}d example of the fact that 
beauty unadorned is then superlatively beaiiliful. 
As I rode to and from Pnri eifrht or ten limes 



during Ih!);'., 1 liad ample opportunities of judg- 
ing tlie artistic beauty of the great tower as it 
caught niy eye on the horizon. It is over one 
hundred and sixty feet high, and of exijui^ite 
proportions. I do not remember seeing any 
European or .Asiatic temple of the same style, 
with its long, slender ribs cut across about fine 
hundred and twenty feet uj), and a cap place<l 
thereon, whose angles sh»pe out Iwyond the top 
of the supporting ribs. The iron trident crown- 
ing the cap has the riglit and left prong» curved, 
and this gives u grace to the whole building. 
The lion gaifioyh-s are essentially Orissan ; there 
is a tine one at the gate of -Jagannath's Temple 
in I'nri, and there are immense ones at Kanarak 
further up the coast. The buildings within the 
temple area are four — the refectory, the dancing 
hall, the porch, and the temple proper. 

The refectory is not as old as the porch, but is 
of the architecture at the end of the eighth cen- 
tury after Christ. It was originally designeit as 
a preaching and n^ading-Enom for the Pundits ; 
but, owing to the intro<Iuetion of fresh ]illlars 
which shut <nit the light, the learned men could 
nut read, and it was consecrated to the reception 
of \'ishnu's food given by his devotees. 

Salini, Kesari's iiueen, erect©! the dancing- 
hall about UOd A. I.., wherein lithe and beauti- 
ful jrirls might amuse the god. The curious 
thing about the architecture is that its roof has 
Saracenic battlements. 

The ]iorch w;is built about oOO a. n. linring 
the reign of ti'e all-powerful and ever- memorable 
Zayati. The fai^-ade is highly ornamented with 
])rocessions of svar-hiirsee, elephants, warriors in 
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twM tiers above tlic <\w}v, wliile right im.l left i.f 
the floor are sonic of the most hcmitiful ligurcs 
t<» he seen in India, representing Ihe eiinsecrateil 
diineing-girts. 

Aeeording to Sir Williaiii II nnter, the Yavanus, 
or lonians, halted in Orissa for a lime at the 
close of their 1,400 years' wnndering u|> aii.l 
down India, and thsy were expeHed from Orissa 
in 474 A, II. hy Zayati Kesari. (As every state- 
ment by Hunter on India is talieu as gospel, one 
dareH not scoff at Ionia beinj; so powerful in 
10()0n.c. as toeon.jiier India; 1 hmnbly '|nole 
the statement. ) 

Zayati and his posterity worshijiped Shiva 
tlie Ail-destroyer ; bnt the eourt religion never 
eanie liome to the iiearts of tiie lowly ; and iis for 
the cultured elasses, tliey had gentle BiKlilhisni 
in their blood. A swarm of Ilraiiinans, hoivever, 
came <lown to Orissa with Zayati ; and as hi- 
liuilt temples for them and gave th 
they promptly professed tlie royal re 
became devotees of Shiva. The SI 
root and tionrished as a 
class religion nntil it was 
extirpated in WA'l A.r>., at 
which date Vishnu bMame 
the object of worship at 
Orissa ; for on Proli'sdealb. 
Choi^anga pushed north 
from Madras and seized 
Orissa, and proclaimed liim- 
self King of Orissa and a 
devotee of Vishnu. 

Arehitectare was in the 
twelfth century the ruling 
passion of easti-rn and wnst- 
ern princes, and Chorgaiig:i 
was an incarnation of the 
spirit of the age. He found 
Zayati's buildings in Bhu- 
vanesvara and a d m i r e d 
them, and lie added others 
worthy of inclusion in the 
great :'nd glorions number 
of works of art consecrated 
to the service of him 
whom he believed In be 
almighty. 

Some distance away from 
the Great Temple is that 
entitled Parasiiramesvera. 
I consider it the most bean- 
titul in external ornamen- 
tation. If it were not for 
the figures of Vishnu, with 
the four arms, and the d. - 



votws ]iraying, you might almost imagine that 
each great design is a Hindu eoat-of-arme 
erected to our most gracious and religious 
Kaisar-i-IIind. Notice how every snnill hollow 
cut in a stone i.s a perfect design earned 
ont in the minutest detail. The figures i,t the 
women are very well i>roiKirtioned. In fidelity 
<jf work, in attention to detail, and in coULplete 
mieroeosms studded over the temple, it reminds 
one of the wealth of work in Milan t'atbedral. 
The Kuropean monk-masons labored for love of 
their work, and the Hindus must have <lonr the 



;*ak, nineteen miles northeast of I'mi. on 
of Bengal, was once the architectural 
of India. Abul Fadhl, the .Mogbul bis- 
writes in the sixteenth century of it : 
hole reveuue of Orissa for twelve years 
nt in erectiiii^ n Temple of the" Sun at 
i. No one I'an behold this innncnse 
.vilbont Ix'in..' struck with amaKement. 
1 is uiK- l,.;iKl;vd and fifty cubits high 
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ai\(l nineteen cubits tliick. Tlicre are tlirec 
eiitninces. At the enntcni giiU'ti iirctwo very fin*; 
timirrs of elcplianls, I'aeh carrying ii man on liis 
trunk. To tlic west are two surprising figures of 
ln>r!!i-nn'ii completely armed ; and over the 
northern gate arc two tigers, whu, having killed 
two elephants, are sitting upon them. ]n front 
of tlie gate is a pillar oE l>laek stone (now before 
the I.ion Gate of the Jagannath Temple in I'uri) 
of iui octagonal form, fifty cubits high. There 
are nine flights of steps (up to the Temple), 
after ascending which you come to an i'xten.--ive 
enclosure. This temple is said to be a work of 
seven hundred and thirty years' autinuitv. There 
are twenty-eight other temples iierr ; six before 
the Northern Gate and twenty-two without the 
encliisuru." 

In the beginning- of this ct'ntury Stirling, the 
historian, greatly admired the black Pagoda, and 
Fergusson, the architect, said in his "Picturesque 
II hi St rut ions of the Architecture of Hindostan :" 
" Perhaps I do not exaggerate when I say that 
the Kanarak Temple is, fur its size, the most 
richly ornamented building externally in the 
whole world." 

[tajendra Lai Mitra' and Stirling think that 
Abul Fadh! must have lied in saying that the 
wallB of the Kanarak Temple were one hundred 
and fifty cubits high. I am not a rontrovcrsinl- 



Ut ; but, as 1 always prefer to think that a man 
writes the truth when he is simply narrating 
facts, I make bold to point out that the Kanarak 
Temple is a Temple of the Sun, and that at the 
other great an<l ancient Temple, of the Sun in 
Baalbek (Lebanon) there are pillars one hundred 
and fifty feet high which hnikasif they had sup- 
ported something. Most of the Baalbek pillara 
have fallen ; but when I was there, in 1883, about 
half a dozen remained. 

On looking at the door in the Black Pagoda 
(which is so called on the lurii^ a noii lucmdo 
priiwiple, as it is not black), one is struck at 
once by the resemblance to the door in the Baal- 
bek Tern pic of the Sun. The lateSignorFontana, 
the sctilptor, pointe<I out to me that there were 
at least a score of different kinds of architwture 
in the Baalbek doorway, and hereintheKanftrak 
doorway there are nine. The outside design on 
the left does not appear on the right, though the 
stones are there. The artist probably died just 
liefore finishing the work. 

Interested readers will appreciate the value of 
having an authentic photograph of this structure, 
for Fnrgnsson's magnificent plate of the Kanarak 
doorway reproduces only seven styles in the per- 
fectly symmetrica! tloorway, and gives none of 
the fourteen beautifully sculpture*! figures situ- 
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pic \s one of the architectural and artistic won- 
ders of the world. It lias nine panels, each con- 
taining a well-carvtnl ligiire representing the Sun, 
the Moon, Mars, Hnddha, Son of llic Moon ; Ju- 
piter, the High Pri<«t of Gode and Sages ; Venupi. 
High Priest of the Aeurae ; Saturn, the Son of 
the Siin ; Rahu, the Son of Sinhika ; Ketn, (he 
Son of Rudra. 

The Asiatic Society of Bengul cxjiressed a van- 
dalic wish to have this architeelure in Calcutta 



think it is the Lion religion of Orissa Hinduism 
destroying the Elephant Buddhism which is fa- 
ta! to man's hest interests. The elephant must 
he about eleven feet high from the skull to the 
fore sole. 

The most powerfully artistic representation of 
any animal at Kanfirak is, however, the pair of 
war-horses. Sir William Hunter's account of 
them is so vivid that I here rei)roduce it : 

"Two colossal horses guard the southern fa- 
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oti iiuicli the sariH-Kc.uii'b aw tlio>c on which 
l-omlon has Cleoinilrii"s Necdli'. The (ioveru- 
iiienl of Bengal saM.'ti<.ncd ,1 ^'ranl of RiVKX'. 
say ?l,Of)0. This sum snHLcc.i t.. drag llu- archi- 
trave two hundred vards awav from its pnipcr 

Some lujigniRvent stone nioiumieuts remain in 
Kaniirak in xU". The most striking is a lion 
jumping on an elephant who has a man in his 
deadly trunk. Fergusson calls il a griRin, !)ut I 



Viidc', om- |.erfccl, the ■ 
and otiicrwisc sluitli-r 
Hon has a Itomau nu^i 
nut too oiic'ii, and, in 1 
a HcU-lavd moa<l, cx< 
illed in close nnoii Ih,: 



liLT with his neck hroken 
The rigiit-hand stat- 
linuuiiK'iit eyes, nostrils 
icr ri'sjiccts, carved from 
it the jowl, whieii is bri- 
king the channel 



loo narrow — a mistake which I have also noticed 
in the ancient sculptures of Italy and Greece. 
The legs, loo, have a fleshy and conventional 
look. He is very richly caparisoned with bosses 



AT THE FALL OF THE LEAF. 



Hixl bai)ds ruuiid the face, heavy 
cliiiiii-armor on the neck, lasscleil 
neckluces. jeweled bnicclels cin uli 
tour legs, and a tassfletl lireiisi- 
hiiiiil which keeps tlif sailiHe in 
|->sitinn. The sadille reseinhlcs the 
HKclievnl ones of Westt-rn ehiv- 
alry, with a hjgli immnn'l ;uiil 
well-marked contli' ; Iml it hiis a 
nioilern girtli coiisiistiiic of ;i ^ingli- 
limad Imnd claspMl l\v a Imckh 
outside the friiijje of a smnjifiious 
sai Idle-cloth. The stirrup-inni* arc 
round like those of our own cav- 
alry. A scabhard for a short Ro- 
man sword hanpj down on the 
left, a qniver fillotl with feathered 
arrows on the right ; while a groom 
adorned with necklaces and hrear-t 
jewel? runs at the horse's heatl. 
holding a bridle. The tieiee war- 
stallion has stainp€<l down two of 
the enemy — not kicking or jiranc- 
ing, but fairly trampling them into 
the earth. The men appear to bo 
aborigines from their woolly hair, 
tiger-like months and tuskg. and 
their short curved sworde like 
the national fiurkha hikuri half 
billhook, halt falchion, equally 
suited for ripping up a fot' or for cutting i 
path through the dense native jungle. Theii 
shields are richly carved with bosses and a com- 
plicated old Hindu heraldi<- device." 




Mr. W. It. CornLih, District Superintendent 
of Police, Katak, is to Iw thanke<] for his very 
tine photograplis, from which the accompanying 
illustnlion* have been made. 






XV THE i-ALl. Ol- IHH I.K.AK 

V.\ HL'NIKR Mm CLI.I.OCH. 



THE dawn of the year as a tl.>»t-r 
Unfolded and blonnieil iiitu dii 
Whose iH'irning, so jtay widi spr 
In snmmer's noon inelreil iiwiiv. 
Tlie life <A the year i:^ al ending.' 

ItH glory it held bnl in fief, 
lis Min down tiie west is d<-:ieending. 
.Vt tl><- fsli of lilt' li-ni. 

The fall ..( tl.c l.-:if i-^ a i.ikrn 

So somber ..l (rciisiir^ thiit fdi 
Ere the doom of ilu- year Imd bei-ii si. 

And echo liad lengthened farewell. 
The seasons' brave bark^ lliey hnve pt 

.411 wrecked on time's ravenous ree 
Tlieir precious freight dearly now clioi 

At, tlie fall I'i the leaf. 



Tliirc fell ire the leaf AyiriVs ^^llowers 

That ehi'cken'd tlic bine of the dav : 
Then faded and fell the frail flowers 

That gracc<l the gjiy rimplel of May ; 
The roses of .Inne mined their )>etjils : 

The birds and the bee- came to grief: 
Sow .sadness o"er woikIs aiul fields seltti-s 

.Vt the f:ill of (he leaf. 

.«» lif.-, noH :i fallen l.af whirled 

Down liii' jKiihway to nlilniale rerl. 
In yontli's s|>ortive sitringlinio untnrliil. 

And stood snninier's storms with a iest 
The sluggish saji shiks. and tbe splendid 

lATif-harvest ha" come like a thief; 
.\nd the buds, blos-wms, fnitt are now fn( 

.\t the fall of the leaf. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 




NNE MARCHiyON was in 

a state of feverish agita- 
tion. Her slender, wiry 
figure seemed to have 
grown attenuated in the 
last tew weeks. It had 
worn itself to a shadow 
with the fever of energy, the fire of her own wild 
passions. 

Anne had waited for hours in the garden, dart- 
ing here and there among the cSipped box-wood 
hedges, taller than her head, or disappearing ab- 
ruptly down the lilac walk only to rush back again 
in a restless flight, a perpetual motion wearing 
away the frail body. She expected some one. 
Certainly Anne could not have said precisely 
why, but she had been in communication with 
Jasper Hamilton ever since I./ord Dunmore had 
fled from Williamsburg and stationed himself at 
Portsmouth. It was further off than the palace, 
but even the earl's beautiful villa of Montibello 
had become almost a fortress. 

To the groves of Montibello many a billet 
speeded from Anne to the British governor's 
staff officer. 

Tom Marchison had sauntered into the garden 
to smoke with Lennox. He did not pause to 
telt Anne the news, Tom never did, but passed 
on to the gallery to talk with his mother and 
Charlotte, now the quiet, happy wife of Captain 
Page. 

"We are going, madam," he said, uncovering 
his head in addressing his mother. 

"Going where, Tom ? Not to the army in the 
north !" she exclaimed in alarm. 

"Yes, madam; we've got marching orders, 

and we are vastly pleased to have them. It 

Vol. XLVL— 31. " Begun in the 



throws us into the field at once; Brookford can 
manage Dunmore !" exclaimed Lennox, standing 
at a little distance. "Colonel Tremaine is rest- 
lessly anxious for action and danger ; he must 
have it or blow out his brains, he says. The 
veteran soldier cannot rust out ; the old man is 
broken, but withal more savagely bent on the 
fight than ever, now that Bernard is gone — and 
I have my reasons tor desiring very much to join 
Washington," added Lennox pointedly, glanc- 
ing at Anne, who had darted up to them to catch 
the latest news from camp. 

' ' Sure it' s another mystery, Captain Lennox, ' ' 
laughed Anne. 

She could afFor<t to be pleasant and genial 
when the train of events had turned in licr favor 
so strangely. 

Anne never thought of poor Bernard ; she re- 
membered that Marie's beautiful face and mar- 
velous charm had de]>arted away to the north, 
while her mother went abroad to England to 
strive with Lord North for the ill-fated nephew. 
None could rival her now ; even Lady Catherine 
Murray had taken flight. She alone remained 
to reap the harvest ot all her plans and plottings. 
Sureij' she deserveil something at Hamilton's 
hands, for she had not been scrupulous in her 

fiie-isc, nor, as Lennox said, spared those better 
than herself. After all the suffering she had 
brought about, surely now there was nothing to 
mar her dreams. Hamilton was entrenched at 
Portsmouth, cut off from the smiles of women, 
no longer the pet of society, among people hat- 
ing him bitterly ; now, at least, he must appreci- 
ate her fidelity and devotion in this time of 
adversity. Nevertheless, Anne shivered some- 
times, when she reflected how she had fiistened 

March number. 
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upon Hamilton the brand of Bernard's terrible 
fate, and how unconscious he was of it. 

Her heart lightened when Lennox said the 
Rangers were going to the north, for they were 
Hamilton's tireless enemies. 

* ^ Captain Lennox tantalizes me with mysteries 
and secrets,'' she repeated, in the exuberance of 
her satisfaction that he was going away. 

*^ Faith, it's no secret," he replied, with a 
shrug of his shoulders. *^News from my Lord 
Dunmore's camp influences me." 

*^What is it? Sure it's vastly easier to tell 
your news than fence around in this way," was 
Anne's quick question, her face growing sharp in 
its anxiety. 

^^ Nothing, Miss Anne, except that the Fawey 
sailed for Boston yesterday, and our prisoners 
brought in to-day tell us that Hamilton sailed 
for Boston yesterday to take his old place on 
Lord Howe's staff; therefore, it is easy to per- 
ceive why I desire to be at the front," Lennox 
said, in the provoking, indifferent manner habit- 
ual to him. 

Anne gasped and struggled for breath to speak. 
She strove desperately, but the shock was too 
much, so she turned and rushed away, disap- 
pearing among the lilacs. Lennox looked after 
her, smiling sarcastically. Perhaps the shrewd 
cynic compassed Anne's motives and her fatal 
agency in th^e destinies of her friends more 
clearly than any one else. 

While Anne's heart was bursting with chagrin, 
he smiled to himself the grim smile of Nemesis. 
The cavaliers were going out to fight the common 
enemy. The leader they loved and trusted was 
not forgotten, nor the sorrowing of their old 
colonel. They never forgot that the Magdalen 
had gone on its long wearying voyage home to 
England, bearing a miserable prisoner in irons, 
shut off from human mercy or sympathy, heart 
broken by treachery, and too well informed of the 
fate to which his enemies had doomed him ever 
to hope for justice or escape. To the last mo- 
ment Bernard Bassett had trusted to Jasper 
Hamilton's word. If thev could but let him 
have the satisfaction of killing his enemy they 
tnight take a tenfold revenge. The bitterness of 
death to him was not in the gallows, but in the 
knowledge that when he had been hurried into a 
dishonored grave Hamilton lived to hold undis- 
puted sway, to break the heart and blight the 
life he held as something divine. 

The dark beard was long and tangled, deep 
lines of agonizing grief and pain furrowed the 
once reposeful countenance. He was not so 
much to his captors as a caged animal. 



Laughter and mirth drifted down waiil from 
the decks ; the sound of men's voices, talking 
cheerily, the softer tones of the C* untess of Dun- 
more's ladies wafted distantly . > the i/rutched 
prisoner, but none so sweet and' dreamy as to 
conjure up the vision of his cousin. 8he had 
cost him his life, innocently brought hi tq t ; the 
slow torture of these dragging weeks and months, 
but none the less did he love her. 

Suffocating, hungering and th; ting, broken- 
hearted, craving death, in iron*-, blustering and 
festering wrists and ankles, Ber.;ard lay on the 
rough floor of the prison. They were far out, 
verging England, when a hand touched the lock, 
the key turned, and a ray of light f om a lantern 
fell on the captive. 

** Is this Captain Bassett?" asked a woman's 
voice, and the gentle tones thrilled the miserable 
man on the floor. 

In the light of the lantern he beheld a woman 
standing beside the guard, and shrinking back 
in terrified surprise at the sight of the unkempt, 
wretched inmate of the nauseous, stifling hole. 
He raised himself slowly, clanking his chains in 
the effort at courtesy, and stood before her. 

^' Captain Bassett, I am not charged with any 
message to you, but I take it upon myself to 
exonerate a dear friend by an explanation," she 
began, in the tones Hamilton had liked because 
they recalled Marie Tremaine, and as his eyes 
met hers he recognized Lady Catherine Mur- 
ray. 

He hud not seen her since the last winter, 
when he had strolled through the palace salons 
with her and sat by her at supper. Catherine 
had looked pretty that night in her satin petti- 
coat and crimson robe, and he had been in lace 
ruffles and diamond buckles, in silk stockings 
and delicate hued coat. She did not shrink 
from him then as she did now. 

^^ Madam, I listen," he said, briefly ; ** if there 
is anything to exonerate your friends I thank 
you for the trouble you are taking to inform me 
of it." 

^' You meant to fight a duel with Major Ham- 
ilton " 

^' I meant to kill him, madam," interpolated 
the prisoner, sternly. 

She paused in blank amazement and hovered 
nearer the door. 

*' He fully meant to meet you. He left us in 
haste to return to Williamsburg and have deadly 
encounter with you, but papa deceived him. 
You are a prisoner of the King's, guilty of 
high treason against his majesty, and papa could 
not lightly give up the life of a traitor." 



MARIE TREMAIXE. 
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** Ay, I thank you, madam, for your explana- 
tion,*' rejoined Bernard, ironically. 



Lady Catherine moved uneasily. 

''I wish you to comprehend that Hamilton 
tept faith with you — that he was set upon meet- 
ing you on honorable terms, and forcing you to 
expiate the insult offered him. We are near 
home, and I have said this that you might not, 
even for a few days longer, misjudge Hamilton. 
He meant fairly by you for Miss Tremaine's 
sake.'' 

The chains clanked dangerously. This was 
the deadliest insult of all. 

**What has he to do with her? I prefer 
treachery to fairness from him — for her sake. 
Madam, for God's sake give me no more expla- 
nations." 

Perhaps the helpless despair of the captive 
touched her. She had heard something of his 
historv. 

**He loves her and would do much for her 
sake," she added, gently. ^' You are her kins- 
man and he would have fought you fairly on 
that account, but papa could not triHe with the 
King's retribution, and then she is now his 
wife " 

"His wife?" Bernard looked at her steadily, 
but she never flinched from his gaze. ''His 
wife?" he repeated, in thick, husky tones, and 
his heart died within him, for he saw that she, 
at least, was not deceiving him. 

**They were married at the palace in April ; 
papa witnessed it, and Mrs. Foy and others." 

Lady Catherine uttered the words pityingly. 
As he staggered back against the wall her wom- 
an's breast stirred with the deepest compassion. 

**That was why he meant vastly more fair- 
ness by you," she continued. ''If papa had 
permitted it, if he had not felt it his duty to 
make an example of you, things might have re- 
sulted differently. You might have killed Ham- 
ilton and broken her heart. Papa was wise in 
his judgment." 

*'Ay," he answered, slowly. "I have lived 
long enough to be grateful for his treachery." 

She waited a moment for him to add some- 
thing more than this bitter gratitude. 

** Farewell, Captain Bassett, I fear we will 
never meet again — farewell, sir!" And Lady 
Catherine lifted her skirts daintily, moving away 
as if she expected him to detain her by a ques- 
tion, but he only bowed his head and said 
** Farewell !" while the guard closed and locked 
the door. 

Bernard lay on the floor. A great calm had 
fallen upon him — the restless despair of the 



weeks and months of cruel captivity had ceased 
to harass him. He was content to count off the 
weary days without that maddening regret of 
leaving the one thing undone. It atoned for all 
and more. He could not blame Hamilton that 
he loved her, and deep in his heart he thanked 
heaven for saving him the stain of Hamilton's 
blood. 

The guard looked in sometimes, to see if the 
rigid, silent captive still lived, and wondered at 
the change. 

'* It's but two days before wVre ashore," he 
said, with the manner of one conveying pleasant 
news. 

"Ay, only two days more; that's well," 
absently returned the prisoner, never moving 
his fettered limbs from the position he seemed to 
have maintained for hours. 

The man glanced at him curiously. Their 
caged animal had given up the fight ; he had 
fallen lower than they thought — lower than all 
their scorn and humiliation could have driven 
him — he had fallen to gratitude to them for the 
short grace accorded him. 

The shouts of gladness and rushing of busy 
feet told him that his British jailers were at 
home. They were landing amidst glad welcomes 
and greetings from their own people and kins- 
men. Some of them were Bernard's kinsmen, 
too, but nobodv remembered that. 



CHAPTER XVII. 
"in the bitter blasts of the frigid north colony." 

Marie Tremaixe stood at the window of the 
large villa-like house of the Alexanders, in the 
suburbs of the Unvn of New York. She had 
been domiciled there for many weeks, now 
lengthening into months. The leaves had 
turned sear and yellow, then fallen into decav 
under the snows of winter, and still the pretty 
Virginia heiress lingered amid the gaities of the 
largest Colonial town. Mrs. Tremaine had 
landed on English shores in safety, but beyond 
that and the fact of her return in the early 
spring, no word had reached them. Colonel 
Tremaine had issued his fiat that Marie must 
await her mother's return, and go into society 
under Mrs. Alexander's wing. 

The superb Scottish dame, noble and high 
born, herself was charmed with the office of 
chaperone to the loveliest of all the beauties of 
their own aristocratic circle. She sighed regret- 
fully over the wretched results of the war, for, 
notwithstanding her patriotism, Mrs. Alexander 
wished that she could again receive her friend 
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Lord Howe and the British gentlemen of quality 
now shut up in Boston, with the lynx-eyed 
Colonial army on every side save that of the sea. 

** Truly, Marie, my dear, it^s a thousand pities 
the fine matches in the British army are useless 
to you young ladies,'* she would say mournfully, 
when they sat in her bright sunny boudoir of 
mornings, or went out in grand toilette in the 
evening. New York, with its myriad loyalists, 
was brilliantly gay and fashionable. The divid- 
ing line was not yet so sharply drawn as to 
sunder the stately dames of aristocratic birth 
from their British cousins. They mingled freely 
with peer and knight from the old country, and 
sometimes believed in King George in preference 
to the aspirations of young George Washington, 
the Virginia planter, or his army of raw Colon- 
ists. The Alexander household had no Tories in 
it. They were thoroughly rebellious, and the 
only son. Major Alexander, fought side by side 
with Basil Tremaine in the Colonial army. Both 
had quitted their plantations and every phase of 
luxury known, had relinquished influence and 
affluence in Virginia to weather the storms and 
rigors of winter camp in the cold northern clime. 
Marie watched the drifting snow and the brave 
equipages in the glory of four horses, footmen 
and outriders, until the great carriage gate was 
•suddenly thrown open and the Alexander coach 
with its own particular prancing horses and 
dashing liveried grooms swept around the circle 
in front of the house. 

Marie Tremaine' s countenance settled into a 
mournful repose, almost melancholy, as she sat 
there in deep reverie, scarcely conscious of the 
lively scene before her. In all those long 
months no message had reached her from Jasper, 
no sign that he meant to rescue her from the 
wretched position she had attained by becoming 
his wife. No token that the love so intense and 
passionate while under the fascination of her 
presence had not been a spasmodic tendernops, 
** burnt up and burnt out," leaving only the 
gray ashes of regret. He had vanished utterly 
from her world, and she, his wife, knew nothing. 
Other wives were around her, hai)py and confi- 
dent, accustomed to love and protection, ab- 
sorbed in their husbands, while she could only 
hide the incessant heartache and grope in a very 
night of blindness. He had bound her irre- 
vocably and then gone away, leaving nothing 
save those invisible fetters, that crystal cloud 
shutting her off from sympathy and tenderness. 
Women less attractive were loved wives, women 
apparently careless of possessing the boon she 
craved — the boon of her husband's faith. Men 



less brilliant and resistless seemed faultless hus- 
bands, she was quick to observe. Nevertheless, 
Marie trusted Jasper with unlimited confidence, 
and waited with a * ^ hope deferred " that well- 
nigh sickened her. 

Marie looked out on the snow and felt that 
she could not bear it. She must soon succumb 
to the griefs harrassing and wearing her life 
away. She wondered how her chaperon e could 
love the gayetyand fashion of their own circle. 
It was all a meaningless dream to her. 

Thus it was that Marie had no very bright 
face when Mrs. Alexander, divested of her wraps, 
entered the room. The soft, lustrous eyes were 
moist with tears, the beauty and pathos of the 
girl's poetic loveliness touched and alarmed the 
elder lady. Mrs. Alexander crossed the apart- 
ment slowly. Nothing ever hurried the grand 
dame, and she paused to look down upon Marie, 
who stood deferentially waiting until she was 
pleased to be seated. The long, black satin 
gown which Mrs. Alexander habitually wore 
swept in a train behind her, lace ruffles fell over 
her delicate wrists and long, shapely hands, a 
white muslin turban, high and stiff, added to 
the dignity of her bearing and shaded the classic 
features and a pair of intensely black eyes. She 
was a fine, imposing woman, an Alexander 
mated to an Alexander. She had been too proud 
to wed with anv save one of her own race and 
lineage. Mrs. Alexander loved her fair charge, 
and sometimes thought if Bernard Bassett never 
returned her son might do well to ally himself 
with a family almost as ancient and honorable as 
his own. Not quite — no family could ever 
attain that honor or antiquity in the eyes of the 
handsome raven -haired, but over - tenacious 
Alexanders. A mixed motive perhaps prompted 
the suggestion as she patted Marie's cheek 
kindly. 

** I have letters from my son to-day, my dear. 
He has been ill of a fever, and I have a mind 
to journey to Boston and see him. What think 
you ? Could you brave it ?" 

'^ Would vou undertake it this weather, ma- 
dam?" Marie inquired. 

'^ Sure, if my son can live in camp this weather 
and not complain, I can take a journey in my 
comfortable chariot, by easy stages, to Boston 
town, to see after his fevers and keep him alive," 
retorted Mrs. Alexander, with stately indigna- 
tion. 

^'True, madam, I would be vastly pleased to 
accompany you. Papa is there. He may wish 
to see me ; at least, I desire to journey with you, 
if you are pleased to wish it," Marie answered, 
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coloring brightly under the slight displeasure in 
the elder lady's tone. 

**Ah, yes, my dear, you shall go, and that 
to-morrow at noon we will start for George 
Washington's camp. My son is for this last 
fortnight at Mrs. Simms's farmhouse, ill enough, 
poor lad, and we can possibly be accommodated 
there for a s'ennight," and Mrs. Alexander rang 
her bell with more eagerness than she cared to 
confess. 

**Send Judith and Margaret immediately,'' 
was her brief order, and when the two maids 
appeared her directions were equally brief and 
decided. 

They were to be ready to set out by the next 
noon for a long journey. The chariot must be 
packed with medicines and luxuries, some rare 
old wine from their own cellars in Virginia, 
herbs for strengthening solutions, and all the 
accessories of a toilette in those da vs. 

**For, my dear, we will meet gentlemen of 
the first fashion and quality in the camp," ex- 
plained Mrs. Alexander. 

** Shall we be in camp, madam ?" asked Marie, 
in amazement; ** there might be fighting near 
xxqV 

'* Nonsense, little coward ! We shall not be 
in sight of Boston, but safely removed to one 
side of the camp. They can do their fighting at 
a safe distance, but I hope George will not fight 
in such weather as this. The Virginians cannot 
endure the cold.'' 

By noon the following day she had completed 
every preparation. At a charming supper the 
night before her friends had regretted her ab- 
sence, and many a countenance had fallen lu- 
gubriously at the news of Miss Tremaine's 
abrupt departure. 

** It is only for a brief space of a few weeks," 
Marie explained to Sir Lionel Fanning, who had 
lingered for weeks in New York, and now sud- 
denly found himself obliged to hurry away. 

** Confound the luck, Miss Tremaine. I wish 
you were going inside instead of outside Bos- 
ton." 

Marie smiled pensively, wondering whether 
she would find her friends among the British, or 
one friend, at least. 

*^I am going inside of Boston, Miss Tremaine, 
you know that, don' t you ? I wish I might 
meet you there," he said, cautiously. ^*Iam 
on Lord Howe's staff, and you will only be a 
few miles away, almost in sight. I wish we 
might capture you," he added, gallantly. 

*^ I hope you will do nothing of the kind, 
sir," cried Mrs. Alexander, en passant. **Give 



our compliments to my Lord Howe, and tell 
him to keep his redcoats in town until the 
weather breaks." 

Fanning laughed good-naturedly. 

La belle Tremaine was a beautiful mystery, 
impervious, inapproachable, and yet sweet and 
resistless. The men sighed over her absence 
and made verses to her eyes, but Marie scarcely 
thought of them again, as she journeyed on day 
after day by easy stages to Boston in the Alex- 
ander chariot, with their courier and outriders, 
their maids and portmanteaus. 

It was past noon when one of the grooms in- 
formed them that they were in sight of camp. 
Mrs. Alexander roused from her drowsiness, for 
the journey had been, as all journeys in those 
days were, tedious and wearying. They had 
traveled in the chariot, stopping at the wayside 
inns on the high road, until both ladies and 
servants longed to reach their destination. 

^' I'll warrant you Martha Custis is troubled 
enough about CJeorge Washington, away off here 
in these frigid regions. No such banks of snow 
in our own sunny Virginia. It would be vastly 
better to choose a climate like that for fighting, 
if they must fight," commented Mrs. Alexander, 
as the carriage came to a halt at a picket post, 
and a moment after Lennox and half a dozen 
troopers galloped up to the side of the vehicle. 

If the cavalier had in the autumn shown the 
wear of exposure and rough life, now in the 
winter his aspect had become actually rugged. 
The once white hand he extended to Mrs. Alex- 
ander was as brown as that of the commonest 
yeoman. His uniform plainly evinced a greater 
regard for rude comfort than elegance. 

^'Ah, Captain, I should scarce have known 
you ; sure our poor fellows have had a hard 
time," exclaimed Mrs. Alexander, her eyes 
filling with tears, while they rested on the grace- 
ful figure of the gentleman she had last seen in 
buckles, ruffles and powdered hair. 

*^We will have better times, madam, when 
spring comes. It's this terrible cold climate that 
chills a man to the heart and freezes our patriot- 
ism, only to be thawed by British fire ; eh, here 
comes the colonel himself." 

*^ I'll warrant you that Basil has not spared 
himself ; why, colonel, your hair is as white as 
those snow-covered heights." 

**0h, papa, how terribly you must have suf- 
fered !" Marie said, timidly, when her father dis- 
mounted, and coming to the chariot kissed her 
cheek with more than usual kindness. 

Basil Tremaine sighed and glanced beyond her 
to the camp lying in the distance. 
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**It'8 not much, child; women can't under- 
stand these things ; one must get old ; roughing 
it a trifle is nothing ; life is not so pleasant at 
the best/' he answered, absently drawing on his 
fur-lined glove. ** You had best forward, madam, 
this is no weather for ladies ; turn to the left. 
Your son is quartered at Mrs. Simm's ; she can 
accommodate you. The farmhouse is comfort- 
able, and not far from headquarters." 

Basil Tremaine remounted his horse and rode 
briskly forward, while the chariot followed, Len- 
nox keeping close to the widow, as if it only 
required a sight of the delicate profile within to 
complete his happiness. 

The hot tears blinded Marie Tremaine ; her 
heart was full, with this sudden re-awakening 
among the home faces. The old scenes passed 
before her mental eye, the old feelings rushed 
over her. Her father had aged frightfully. His 
whitened locks touched his daughter beyond 
everything. Deep down in her soul Marie knew 
that exposure and hardship were not alone re- 
sponsible for the change in the grim soldier. 

Lennox, keenly observant, noted the agitation 
she could not altogether suppress, even when 
Basil Tremaine came to a sharp halt, and, point- 
ing to a low, irregularly built house, standing 
back among groups of trees stretching their 
naked branches above the roof, said : 

**That is the place ; I will see you again — 
farewell !'' and galloped off. 

There were tents a few hundred yards from 
the house, and soldiers passing and repassing 
through the orchard, while on the other side was 
a great old-fashioned garden, with frozen, ice-cov- 
ered hedges and slippery, dangerous w^alks. As 
Lennox lifted Marie from the chariot, he said : 

"The colonel is two decades older since he 
lost Bernard." 

Her cheek flushed. 

It had been her own thought and yet, she re- 
flected, there was something more in reserve for 
him, another stroke to fall upon the old man in 
the future — somewhere in the future. 

*'It would be vastly pleasanter if one could 
pass a day here without that ugly rattle of 
musketry. I don't like it in the least," ob- 
served Mrs. Alexander, one evening when the 
ugly rattle seemed to cut through the freezing 
blasts and echo among the heights in uncomfort- 
able proximity to them. 

**Sure, the British don't let us forget them. 
Those heights are enviable ground. If we had 
them the harbor would be under our command," 
remarked Tom Marchison, drawing his chair 
nearer Marie Tremaine 



** Curse the British ! — pardon me, madam I'^ 
ejaculated Colonel Tremaine, in a bitter tone. 

He had just entered the pleasant, well-lighted 
apartment, and stood before the capacious fire- 
place in which the huge logs blazed, warming 
his hands in a leisurely way very much as if it 
was a luxury seldom enjoyed. 

*^ I'll warrant you we all do that in our hearts, 
colonel, but perhaps none of us have quite that 
cause to hate them that you have," answered 
Mrs. Alexander, ringing for the supper to be 
brought in. 

"Ay, madam, I have cause," he said, be- 
tween his set teeth. * * I have never shown one 
of them quarter, and, so help me God, I never 
will." 

"Papa, don't say that," softly entreated 
Marie, with a scared, wistful look in her eyes, 
as she averted her face from the glance that shot 
like a lightning gleam from under Basil Tre- 
maine' s bushy brows. 

"Say that," he repeated, a stony, flint-like 
look in the stern countenance, tenfold stemei; 
and more uncompromising than in the old days. 
" I say that if my own son served King George 
and fought under his colors, I would shoot him 
down without mercy. I spare no enemy ; that 
is my creed, madam," and as he said it Tom 
laughed uneasily, perhaps more to cover the 
almost savage tone than from any special pleas- 
ure the sentiment gave him. 

"Where is the firing to-night, colonel?" he 
asked, in a good natured attempt to turn the 
subject. 

" Gad, not so far off as one would like. They 
say an officer and a few dragoons were reconnoit- 
ering in the most impudent manner, and the 
pickets sent a few bullets after them, which I 
fear me did very little damage," answered the 
older oflBcer, taking a cup of coffee from Mrs. 
Alexander and sipping it slowly. 

"Ah, here is Captain Lennox; he brings us 
the latest tidings!" exclaimed Mrs. Alexander, 
turning back the lace ruffles from her wrists, to- 
pour out the coffee in the cups on the tray before 
her, with Major Alexander's valet and one of 
her own grooms as substitutes for her trained 
waiting-men. 

Lennox gave his cloak to a servant, but with un- 
usual precaution he laid his carbine and sword on 
a table within easy reach. There was no evening 
dress now, no splendid costumes, no scarlet waist- 
coats, no jewel-hilted swords ; all was meant for 
hard, rough service. Men and accoutrements were 
tried by the same bitter tests, and all bore the im- 
press of the iron duty upon them. 
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"Take roar coffee and tell us the news after- 
ward ; in the meantime you will thaw before 
that good fire; ah, poor fellows,'' commented 
their hostess, a ring of tender compassion in her 
voice, **how this north wind howls !" 

**Ah, I'll warrant you Martha Custis would 
never rest so easy at Mount Vernon if she had 
been out one night in this terrible climate : she 
would have George Washington send these men 
home. He kills them with cold and hunger/' 
energetically continued Mrs. Alexander, thinking 
of her son out on perilous duty this bitter night 

'*You think she would be the better general 
of the two, eh, madam," laughed Tom Mar- 
chison, in his loud, free way. 

"Vastly the better, sir ; she would have them 
fight in the spring, and that is common sense," 
retorted the lady, refilling Lennox's cup with 
hot coffee. 

Lennox had by some imperceptible finesse 
established himself close to Miss Tremaine. 

"You did not ask about the skirmish this 
evening, and we were not far from you," he said, 
in a low tone. 

" No ; I thought you would tell us. Is there 
any danger ? They would not venture to allow 
themselves to be captured just now, when our 
poor fellows are being treated so harshly in 
Boston," Marie spoke in the musical tones that 
made everything she uttered so resistlessly sweet. 

" And yet," responded Lennox, in a deliberate 
voice, "they approached so near and were so 
rashly defiant, so daringly persistent, that at one 
time we easily recognized each other." 

"Were they near us, Captain Lennox?" 
asked Marie, in quick alarm. 

" Yes, very near you, and the leader seemed 
obstinately bent upon reaching this farmhouse," 
he continued, watching her narrowly, and mark- 
ing the genuine consternation in every lineament 

"Did you tell Mrs. Alexander? Is it not 
very dangerous, very perilous, for us to remain 
here?" she demanded. 

" En veriUy Miss Tremaine, I rather think the 
matter concerned Mrs. Alexander less than some 
one else," he said, pointedly. 

She looked at him in sheer surprise, evidently 
perplexed to catch his meaning. Lennox knew 
the changes of that fair face too thoroughly not 
to see that Marie did not in the least comprehend 
him. 

"She is no traitress," he mentally decided, 
scarcely conscious of the intense relief the decis- 
ion afforded him. 

" I did not mean," she began, in half apology, 
"that the enemy cared in the least to capture or 



consider us, but our close vicinity to the camp 
of the Virginians is perhaps dangerous." 

"But 'I did mean that the enemv cared to 
capture and consider you," Lennox replied, in 
the same even voice — ^the same doubt and cau- 
tion, of one feeling his ground, returning to 
tone and look. 

The strangeness of his manner, the half sneer 
which crept over his countenance as he saw the 
hot blood surge into Marie's cheek added to her 
embarrassment 

"It is ver}- dangerous. Miss Tremaine," he 
added, contemptuously, "a very dangerous game 
to play here, and perhaps just a little barbarous, 
even for a woman." 

"What do you mean. Captain Lennox? \Vhy 
do you speak to me like that?^ Have I done 
an^-thing barbarous?" she asked, after a mo- 
ment's pause, her mind taking a swift flight to 
Bernard. 

"You are doing something very barbarous. 
Miss Tremaine ; perhaps even the leeider of those 
British dragoons might say that The most 
ferocious of savages will not accomplish his pur- 
pose by slaying his friends in cold blood," he 
said, with stem bitterness. 

" Why do you say this to me? " she repeated, 
gently, without raising her eyes. 

Lennox made an impatient movement "Is 
it possible to believe that you do not know who 
commanded the British dragoons to-night?" he 
sneered. '* Is it possible you do not know that 
it was Jasper Hamilton?" 

A burning flush rushed to the very roots oi 
Marie Tremaine' s golden - brown hair. She 
looked at him with such an agony of entreaty in 
her eyes that the sneer vanished, and Lennox 
repented of the injustice done her in his secret 
soul. Pressing her hands together she sank 
back in her chair, struggling to keep down the 
passion of feeling he had unwittingly stirred. 
Lennox silently watched and silently acquitted 
her of any connivance with the foe, but further 
than that the Colonist soldier could not go. He 
hated Jasper Hamilton with a deep, relentless 
hatred, and Marie's agitation only augmented 
the enmity. He believed him to be an un- 
scrupulous adventurer, and charged him with 
deep treacherj-, not only to Bernard, but Marie. 

"You ask nothing, make no inquiries. Is it 
merely a woman's flimsy ruse to make me vol- 
unteer all, or because you feel no interest ? '' he 
inquired, seeing that she said no word more, but 
only sat very still and downcast 

" I thou^t you would tell me all," she said^ 
in a low tone. 
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** I never meant to tell you all, Miss Tremaine. 
A man cannot choose but bend to your will. . It 
is evident you desire to know how and 'where I 
discovered Hamilton's latest achievements. I 
meant to be reticent and end my babbling like a 
fool ; but who can resist you?" asked Lennox, 
lowering his voice unconsciously. 

'*Tell me, will you?'' she asked, briefly. 

** Yes ; I will tell you that Jasper Hamilton 
led a party of dragoons this evening, and they 
made a desperate effort to reach this farmhouse. 
My company defended the outposts, and when 
they repeated their attack a dozen times and 
would not be driven off, you may know how 
determined they were to reach your domicile." 

** How could you know that it was Jas — 
Major Hamilton?" she corrected, coloring at the 
mistake. 

** When mv men came out to the relief of the 
outposts we drove the enemy back ; he fought 
obstinately enough, and in the melee I fought 
hand to hand with Jasper," he answered, inex- 
pressible irony in the pronunciation of the name. 
** I did my best to capture or disable him, and I 
had good proof that he was animated by the 
same spirit toward myself — nevertheless the luck 
of each hung by us. Hamilton believed in his 
luck, and with some reason." 

**Why did you believe they meant to come 
here. Captain Lennox?" Marie bent toward him 
with a flushed, eager expression on her face that 
angered him. 

'* Because you were here to lure him on, and 
I heard him rally his men and urge them for- 
ward to this house until overpowering numbers 
forced him back. He was frantic with rage. That 
is my sole revenge to-night, but my day is not 
far distant. I know that. Mistress Marie." 

Every word that Lennox uttered sent a quiver 
of pain through each fibre of her being, yet 
she dared not sav that it was so — dared not 
say that her pulses were beating wildly at 
the intelligence he had brought. She felt as 
if a terrible weight had been lifted from her 
life with this knowledge of Jasper's love before 
her. She heard nothing more until she sud- 
denly became aware that Lennox asked her a 
question. 

'^ I have told you so much news, has Tom 
Marchison been equally generous? Have you 
heard his tidings?" he inquired, dryly. 

Marie laughed. She could not have told at 
what, or why. 

^^Here he comes to tell me," she said, glee- 
fully. ** Give me your news, Tom? What can 
it be?" 



** 'Gad, it's not so heavenly that you may look 
at me like an angel. Sure, you are improving 
every day. You never looked so lovely, Marie, 
as you do to-night," was Tom's irrelevant reply. 

** Oh, Tom, if you have any good news, tell it 
me, please !" she urged, lightly. 

*'That is a matter of taste," coolly interpo- 
lated Lennox. 

**Ay, sure it is. Mine is half and half. 
'Gad, I'm struck with a doubt even of that. I'll 
warrant Marie will take it only one-third good." 
And Tom's loud laugh rang out so that Basil 
Tremaine and Mrs. Alexander turned from their 
cards to see the cause of his merriment. 

** Faith, madam, I am only telling that my 
mother and my sister Anne came this morning, 
and are lodged at the cross roads — Bill Sudley's 
Inn. It's no place for a gentlewoman, and is so 
villainous dirty that my mother says she must 
lodge better or go home." 

*' Then let thy mother lodge here. They can 
contrive a chamber for her," suggested Mrs. 
Alexander, after a moment's thought. ** It wdll 
be vastly pleasanter for Marie and me, and Anne 
is ever full of life. ' ' 

'^Ay, madam," replied Tom, who had seen 
the dismay and almost horror with which Marie 
heard his news, **my sister is blessed with a 
tongue that wags sharply, and she hath some 
old grudge against Marie. 'Gad, I am not in 
their secrets, madam, but confound it ! perhaps 
they had best not come here. My mother can 
stand the dirt and the noise a few days, I'll 
warrant. ' ' 

*SShe must come here to-morrow. It's no 
matter about a chit of a girl like Marie. Her 
elders are not to be put to discomfort for her," 
Basil Tremaine sternly answered, taking up his 
cards and resuming his game, fully comprehend- 
ing that the matter was decided. 

liCnnox placed the long feather screen to shield 
Marie's face from the heat of the fire, whisper- 
ing as he did so : 

^' You are afraid of Anne Marchison. Faith, 
she does seem to bring you evil. Take care that 
her arrival does not augur disaster for you — just 



now. 
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" What do you mean, Captain Lennox ?" she 
asked, faintly. 

'* I mean that there is peculiar danger to you 
in having a quondam friend in the ranks of the 
enemy," he replied, meaningly. 

*^ I fear I have no friend anywhere," she said. 

** You have enough to save you from the sor- 
rows of an egregious folly, but Anne Marchison 
is not one of them, I only hope so many ladies 
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can be domiciled under the same roof without 
danger to themselves," he added, jocularly, tak- 
ing his leave of his hostess and following Colonel 
Tremaine from the room. 

**Why do you examine your weapons so 
keenly, Captain Lennox ? Sure, }^u must think 
the British are in the orchard, '^ cried Mrs. Alex- 
ander, as she saw that officer pause in the hall 
and narrowly scrutinize his firearms. 

'*ril warrant, madam, they are not any too far 
from us, and a man's life nowadays is naught to 
anyone save himself. He can't look too warily 
after it when any bush may hide an assassin." 

"I hope not, indeed," answered the lady, 
drawing her velvet pelisse around her shoulders 
and shivering a little a she sat down close to 
the fire. My son is out to-night. I trust Provi- 
dence will not permit the enemy to leave their 
barracks and creep unawares upon our poor, half- 
frozen fellows," she added, pathetically, the 
haughty turbaned head drooping upon her 
hands. **Look out, Marie, and see if it has 
fallen dark and stormy, or whether the stars 
shine. This cold wind is deafening. Sure, 
George Washington is barbarous !" 

Marie raised the sash, and opened the heavy 
oaken shutter. Pitch-like darkness was un- 
lighted by a star or even a feeble ray from the si- 
lent camp. The north wind howled and roared 
over Dorchester Heights. She was leaning far 
across the broad window sill, gazing up at the 
cold winter sky, when from the darkness a hand 
stretched out swiftly and laid in hers a letter. 
She closed the shutter, knowing that 8ome one of 
the enemy had quitted his barracks, and stealth- 
ily entered the American camp to bring her a 
letter from Jasper Hamilton. Marie read it in 
the secrecy of her chamber, and loved him as 
tenderly as ever. It was brief and cautious, but 
enough, for it said : 

'* To-morrow night, in the orchard, you must 
yenture to meet me. Just after twilight, when 
tnen are still moving about will be safest. 
Under the great apple-tree which was struck by 
lightning. I will wait for you." 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

" All, MY DARLING ! MY DARLING !** 

Dusk had fallen again. It was a sad evidence 
of the bitterness and enmity stalking abroad 
that men waited for night, planned for the night, 
and breathed more securely when the night, not 
the day, came upon them. So the frozen twi- 
light of the short winter day deepened slowly 
enough to Marie Tremaine, for whom it enfolded 



a great event, a wonderful joy, filling her very 
soul with rapture, undimmed by apprehension. 
Evelyn and Tom Marchison, who were in Mrs. 
Alexander's sitting-room, yclept the drawing- 
room, now shared by Mrs. Marchison and Anne, 
were half bewildered by the brilliant beauty of 
Marie Tremaine. It had been months since 
they had seen her gentle gaiety so spontaneously, 
or the sweet, witching smiles so full of mirth. 

**Sure it's not because my sister Anne has 
come," Tom Marchison said, with a grimace dt 
Anne, whose glittering black orbs* rested doubt- 
fully upon Marie, even while Major Alexander 
sought to entertain her, and provoke the sparkles 
of wit with which men liked to beguile a winter 
evening. Poor Tom had entered the room reluct- 
antly. He dreaded Anne's proximity to Marie 
Tremaine, but the position was reversed. Marie, 
lovely and mirthful, laughed softly at his fears, 
while his shrewish sister sat in evident pre- 
occupation, silently listening, perhaps utterly 
perplexed and not altogether pleased, for her 
strange taciturnity was only broken by an occa- 
sional cutting remark, acrid and spiteful, as only 
Anne could utter. Anne Marchison had been 
fair enough while the freshness and roundness of 
health remained, but physical strength had not 
been sufficient to bear the terrible wear and tear 
of her passionate nature. She had degenerated 
into a wiry little creature, disappointed, ill-tem- 
pered, suspicious, consumed by jealousy, and 
the desperate throes of her unlucky love. 

** Where is Captain Lennox?" she asked, ab- 
ruptly. ** He is my old enemy. It is diamond 
cut diamond. We are too shrewd for each other 
and all the rest of the world. Why is he not 
here?" 

'* Lennox sent his complements to you, 
madam," answered Evelyn, bowing low to Mrs. 
Marchison, * * and to Miss Anne, and says he will 
pay his respects later, if you will permit." 

**I'll warrant he has nothing better to do," 
Basil Tremaine said, indifferently. ** It's only a 
rubber of whist with Major Warren. By the 
by, I have a bet with Warren that my wife 
sailed on the twentieth ; he declares it was the 
twenty-second. You must give me your mother's 
last letter, Marie ; where is it?" 

** 1*11 look for it, sir," answered Marie, with a 
brilliant, involuntary smile that struck to Anne's 
heart an angry suspicion. 

*VWhat pleases her so vastly in that?" she 
queried, crossly, as Marie's brisk, rapid step ran 
up the narrow, dark stairs to her own chamber. 

An agile figure enveloped in cloak and hood 
was swiftly crossing the orchard to the great apple 
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tree * * struck by lightning. ' * Over the frozen earth 
she stepped, looking neither to the right nor left, 
only flew straight as an arrow from the bow. 
The camp, with its myriad lights, lay so close 
that the voices came up to her with, startling 
distinctness. The laughter of the men, the 
commands of the officers, and the tramp of sen- 
tinels near enough to speak with. The darkness 
protected her, but even then Marie felt a thrill 
of alarm. She had never been so close to the 
camp. Marie wondered why Jasper had chosen 
this spot, and yet she felt that, shut off from 
observation by a sudden rise in the ground, this 
secluded but public spot was singularly safe. 
She had no time to question or reason, for all 
out of breath as she was, Marie ran into the 
arms of a man standing beside the riven, black- 
ened trunk. 

**My poor darling, it is in this way we must 
meet?'' he whispered, folding her to his heart. 

**0h, Jasper, Jasper!" she exclaimed, press- 
ing her face down upon his breast, and there it 
remained for a brief moment of passionate, over- 
whelming feeling. 

It was J-asper who first broke the spell. He 
raised her head from his breast as he said : 

** Marie, my precious one, every moment is an 
age to me to-night. I must tell you quickly the 
plans I have for you ; do you believe, dearest 
life, that I have tamely submitted to this separa- 
tion.'' 

The strange unsteadiness of his voice while he 
held her to his heart, as if he meant that no 
human power should again wrest her therefrom, 
touched Marie beyond everything. 

**0h, Jasper, I love you !'' she murmered, in 
that wonderful musical tone. 

** How can you love me, Marie, if you believed 
me faithless? But I was not, Marie, my in- 
formation was false, and it came from Anne 
Marchison. She told me you were in England 
with your mother, and to England I went in 
pursuit of you, only to find myself betrayed and 
tricked, only to find myself on that side of the 
ocean and you, dearest, on this.'' 

Marie pressed her soft cheek against his lips. 

**What does it matter now, Jasper? — now that 
I have you again?" she asked, gently. **We 
can forgive Anne. Let me look at you, darling ! 
I can see now so plainly. How noble you look, 
Jasper, even in this ugly coat ! Is this your 
uniform?" 

* * No, my poor dearest ; I am not in uniform 
to-night I could not pass the pickets in my 
scarlet coat." 

Marie laughed musically. 



**I am so glad, Jasper. It matters little to 
me now what coat you wear, except that you are 
safer in this, are you not?" 

*' Possibly," he answered, glad in his heart 
that she could not conjecture the extremity of 
his peril. , 

Marie's ear defined the doubt in his tone 
and caught a vague alarm. 

*' Jasper, if anything takes you from me now 
it will break my heart !" she burst out, passion- 
ately. 

** Nothing shall part us, dear one, if you have 
courage to meet some danger, and do as I wish 
you. I must have you safe with me. God help 
me if I fail again." And there was intense love 
in the voice. 

*'I will incur any danger, Jasper. Can you 
not take me with you now? I will bear any 
fatigue or cold, only let me go with you now — 
now, this moment, Jasper?" she entreated, pass- 
ing her arm around his neck coaxingly, and 
nestling close to him as if she would not l^e 
parted. 

*'No, Marie," he answered, gravely. ** Do 
not tempt me, my dear life, the danger is too 
great for you to-night, or for me to permit, but 
to-morrow will you venture to the cross roads ? 
I will meet you there and carry you off with me 
into Boston ?' ' 

**I will venture anywhere, Jasper, with you," 
she said, in a whisper. 

The handsome head bent low as he pressed 
his lips to her brow and folded her in his strong 
embrace, while he told Marie every minute de- 
tail of the plan arranged for her. She was will- 
ing to brave all, defy every danger, and the 
dashing British officer who loved as he had 
never loved before resolved that he would snatch 
Marie from the very midst of the enemy. 

^*I am selfish to ask it, Marie," he said, with 
passionate tenderness, **but God forgive me, I 
cannot live without you ! I have been foiled 
and deceived until I scarcely dare to hope for 
success. Mine has been a rough wooing, dar- 
ling, through treachery and danger — almost 
death itself. Nevertheless, to-morrow we will 
end it all forever. ' ' 

*'And forgive Anne Marchison?" she inter- 
posed, softly. 

*' Curse Anne Marchison!" he broke out in 
irrepressible bitterness, ** she sent me on a fool's 
errand to England." 

** Did you see my mother, Jasper?" she asked, 
in a little effort to stay the resentful words. 

The touch of her white fingers, stealing up 
into his hair, seemed to lull the wrath Anne 
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Marchiflon's name stirred in his breast. He 
held them tightly within his own, as he an- 
swered, slowly : 

"Yes, Marie, I saw her and accomplished 
what she could not. Your Cousin Bassett is 
saved from execution, and will be exchanged 
with other prisoners. For your sake, my love, 
I did this. When we are both free men he shall 
atone to me for insult and dishonor. He has 
had no injustice, Marie. Bernard Bassett will 
come back to you sooner or later." 

Marie looked up into the handsome face si- 
lently meeting the eyes gazing down into hers 
with that voiceless, intense tenderness Jasper 
Hamilton could not conceal. 

"Jasper," she said, her soft, sweet, trembling 
lips suddenly pressed to his, "you have made 
me too happy." 

"To-morrow, it will all be over, Marie. I 
shall have no more doubts or suspense, no more 
intrigue from Anne Marehison. Take courage, 
darling, you will be mine to-morrow, and God 
knows that is an eternity to me. Are you brave 
enough to venture?" he asked, in a low, per- 
suasive voice. 

She slipped her hand in his gently, and laid 
her cheek against Jasper's shoulder. 

" I cannot be happy without you," was the 
whispered answer. 

"My own Marie, I must not keep you in this 
freezing cold a moment longer. I have had one 
precious half hour, beloved — that must sufl&ce. 
Ay, they are changing guard — that is my golden 
moment," he said, quickly, yet holding her in 
his passionate embrace. 

"They could not recognize you in this ugly 
homespun coat, Jasper. There, it is all quiet 
again,'* she said, as she clung to him in the 
might and power of her great love. Hamilton 
listened intently, then, with an abrupt : 

" My poor wife !" he pressed her to his bosom, 
frantically and tenderly. "Go, Marie," he 
said, in a tone of deprecation, "and whisper a 
prayer for me. Go, my darling, but give me 
one more kiss from your pure lips, the last until 
we meet again." And Hamilton helcl her closer 
while he kissed her again, then r eased her 
suddenly. "Now run, my love, tha they may 
not be on your track, too," he addec, with bit- 
ter emphasis. 

She paused and said, softly : ' ^ God bring me 
to yon again, Jasper !" then bounded swiftly 
away. 

Marie rushed up to her chamber in uninter- 
rupted safety. Wonderful good fortune had at- 
tended every step, had blinded the Argus-eyed 



enemies her people were to Jasper. She was 
safe, and ah, so happy, so jubilant, if only she 
could be certain of Jasper, but how could he 
fail? Then she ran downstairs with the letter 
in her hand. It astonished the girl to find her 
father in the same rubber of whist, too deeply 
absorbed to notice her glide noiselessly in and 
seat herself in the niche by the great fireplace, 
while Evelyn and Tom Marehison detached 
themselves from their outside interest in the 
game and resumed their seats near her. She felt 
a strange amazement that no one suspected the 
great, sweet tidings that sent the blood through 
her veins quickened ten thousand fold. All were 
there talking and jesting over their cards and 
Mrs. Alexander's hot punch, unmindful of the 
bliss coming to her with such wondrv-'^s facility 
— all save Anne Marehison. Tom said she had 
a headache and had gone to bed, and Lennox 
had not come. 

"Strange, too!" Tom remarked, glancinjg at 
the dial on the mantel; " there was nothing to 
detain him, and Gad, everybody knows that it 
takes General Washington himself to hold Len- 
nox away from Mistress Tremaine's presence." 

" General Washington may have found work 
for him," suggested Evelyn. "Lennox is a 
capital fellow for an' emergency, and who knows 
how many of the British have stolen into camp 
while we loitered here basking in the smiles of 
the Virginia beauty?" 

"He would pay dear for his temerity who 
ventured into our lines just now, when each side 
is watching the other so venomously, and we are 
eyeing Dorchester Heights with covetous desire," 
interpolated Major Alexander, as the card play- 
ers rose from the table, and the guests having 
verged closely upon the last moment, hastened 
to take leave before the tap of the drum ad- 
monished them to be in camp. 

" Good night, madam ; tell my sister Anne to 
try and not let her tongue wag with such dev ish 
sharpness. Miss Tremaine is all the bettf for 
my sister's ailment to-night, madam," Tom aid, 
when he bade his mother good night." 

"It's vastly pleasanter for the two to keep 
aloof ; but Marie will be none the better to-mor- 
row for Anne's ailing to-night, mark my word 
for that, my boy." 

Tom laughed rather uneasily and followed the 
gentlemen into the hall, where Marie was chat- 
ting brightly with Evelyn, while her father en- 
veloped himself in his heavy furred cloak, now 
and then glancing at his daughter with a half 
regretful, half pleased admiration. 

" Keep a sharp lookout for the British, Tom ; 
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Vm vastly afraid you will fall into their clutches 
you are so unwary/' remarked his mother. 

**Sure, mother, I'll take care of that," he 
laughed, suddenly throwing the front door wide 
open and pausing to look back at Miss Tremaine. 

Marie was looking straight before her as the 
door flung back. A startled expression crept 
over her face, for her eyes met those of Lennox, 
for an instant only, then he had vanished in the 
darkness. 

Evidently he meant to avoid them, to avoid 
Marie, and Marie felt a dim, undefinable im- 
pression that his odd behavior was on her ac- 
count. She wondered, rather, that Lennox 
should act so peculiarly, wondered that he 
sought 10 shelter himself from her notice, and 
then it occurred to Marie that Tom's careless 
words might have been verified : 

** General Washington had work for him." 

Indeed, when Marie obeved Mrs. Alexander's 
usual request to look out and see whether the 
night was * * black and gusty ' ' her belief was 
confirmed by the eager, earnest tones drifting 
back to her as the party crossed the orchard. 
Tones she recognized as those of Lennox — the 
clear, unmistakable voice of the Colonist officer 
talking rapidly, then they disappeared swiftly, 
and Marie closed the window, saying, in some 
perplexity : 

** The night is wonderfully clear and cloudless, 
but there seems unusual stir about the camp. I 
fear they have work this cold night." 

'^Sure George Washington would be a fool," 
exclaimed Mrs. Alexander in alarm, *Ho send 
his men out in such weather as this. They can 
scarcely keep alive in camp. Martha Custis had 
best come here and look after her husband be- 
fore he goes staring mad." 

Marie made no reply, only followed the irate 
dame upstairs, repenting of having needlessly 
alarmed her. 

Marie suddenly became aware, as she waited 
for Mrs. Alexander's velvet train to sweep majest- 
ically out of the way, that some one flitted 
lightly into the hall below. She leaned over the 
balustrade and peered down into the gloom. It 
was Anne Marchison, and evidently she, too, 
sought to avoid observation. 

"Anne, is that vou?" demanded Mrs. Marchi- 
son, sharply, as Marie uttered a startled exclama- 
tion. " We thought you were abed ; what do 
vou mean by prowling about like a British 



spy 
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Anne laughed uncannily. 
" A British spy, indeed?" she exclaimed, in a 
high, shrill key, springing up the steps after 



them. ** Mother, you could never take me for a 
British spy. It hate the British. I am no spy, 
don't accuse me — not r/t/?," and Anne circled 
suspiciously around Marie, repeating * * not me — 
not me." 

Mrs. Alexander held her candle over nearer to 
Anne. The girl's face was ghastly pale, her 
eyes had a fiery glitter, usual to them when 
Anne was intensely excited. 

** Where have you been, Anne? Not to bed, 
I'll warrant you?" 

Anne turned upon her mother with taunting 
defiance. 

**Ihave been serving my country, madam — 
better than lying in bed." 

^Irs. Alexander, who looked just then particu- 
larly haughty and contemptuous, said, coldly : 
** I thought you had brought up your girls to 
have some sense of propriety ; really, Mistress 
Anne has treated us to quite an ill-bred scene. 
Good night, madam. Come, Marie, perhaps the 
young woman will be in better temper to-mor- 
row," and the resentful dame turned short away, 
drawing Marie with her. 

Marie bolted her chamber door timidly and 
sat down, oppressed by the vague threats of this, 
her natural enemy. What could she mean ? 
Where had Anne been all the livelong evening? 

Ah, well, to-morrow would '* end it all" — to- 
morrow coming now so swiftly. She would lay 
her head on Jasper's broad shoulder and tell 
him these persecutions, and then charitably 
eliminate Anne from their future life. 

Marie could not cope with Anne ; she shud- 
dered to think what might have happened had 
she come upon that brief sweet tryst in the 
orchard, or suspected Jasper's actual j)resence so 
perilously near. The fair brown head had been 
bent on the round arms for a long vigil. It was her 
last night with them — she might never behold 
them again. Perhaps that was why sleep had 
vanished from those soft eyes, why Marie felt 
that she must sit there and wait for morning. 
The fire had burned into a bed of red hot coals, 
and they in their turn had faded into ashen, 
greyness — dull, chilling and dead. The winter 
atmosphere grew more frigid, and Marie became 
sensible of an icy coldness creeping over her. 
Faint streaks were visible in the east when she 
drew aside the curtain and peered out into the 
obscurity of that cheerless hour. 

It was the earliest tint of a still glacial dawn, 
the mysterious lonely hour before the world 
starts to life. Marie shivered. It was deadful 
to be awake in that gloom. She felt an over- 
powering weariness stealing over her, a cold. 
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miserable distress, as if some dire calamity had 
suddenly stricken her. 

Marie never could remember whether she had 
really fallen asleep, or was only in a drowsy, 
semi-unconscious state, when suddenly someone 
seemed to call her, ** Marie!'' in the tender, 
deep tone she knew to be Jasper's. She started 
up in bed, as a sharp, shrill rattle cleft the 
dimness and silence of dawn — the rattle of dis- 
tant musketry. 

"Jasper! Jasper!" she exclaimed, springing 
up in alarm. *' Jasper, what is the matter ?" 

It was some moments beford she could re- 
member how utterly impossible it was for him 
to have uttered her name, and yet she could not 
shake off the impression, vivid and startling, 
and clinging with the painful tenacity of reality. 
She drew back the curtain. It was quite early 
dawn. The east had a shadowy, roseate tinge. 
Her eye traveled from the dawning horizon east- 
wardy and then Marie started violently, as her 
glance fell upon a figure rapidly approaching 
through the orchard. 

It was Lennox in full uniform, wearing his 
sword and topboots as if on duty. He came 
directly toward the wing she occupied and im- 
mediately under her window. There he abruptly 
stopped and gave a keen, upward look. Marie 
watched from behind the curtain, as his eager 
eye scanned her window again and again. She 
breathed softly, feeling that he must see her — 
that his intent gaze must penetrate the flimsy 
shield of the curtain and discover her shivering 
behind it. His purpose, whatever that might 
be, was apparently accomplished, for Lennox 
turned and walked awav. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

''something has happened." 

When Lennox had vanished from sight, 
Harie crept back into bed. The brave, healthy 
nature of the girl fought off the vagaries of 
bncy. It cost a struggle to banish the real- 
istic pain of the delusion of Jasper's voice. It 
dung to her. The premohition of calamity took 
transient possession of her — the old doubt and 
fear of Lennox's motive. Surely his errand had 
reference to her. Some unusual reason must 
have called Lennox from his couch before the 
morning dawn roused the camp. Struggle as 
she would Marie could not help a burst of tears, 
as real in their grief as if of her own knowledge 
<figgflter had crushed down upon her life. They 
were a relief. She accused herself of folly, and 
steadfastly thought of the necessity to her of 



courage and coolness, of the joy, removed by 
only a few hours of morning sunshine. Thus 
Marie's forebodings departed — courage returned. 

Jasper had told her to come to the cross 
roads, a hundred yards below the tavern, and — 
wait. 

**That is all, my love. If you are brave 
enough to venture, the rest shall be my care. 
Only be prompt when the sun is on the hour of 
noon," he had said, and as Marie made her 
toilette, and Judith curled her sunny hair, she 
cast many a furtive glance toward the chimneys 
of the tavern, not a mile away. 

Breakfast was already in progress when Marie 
Tremaine appeared downstairs, but Mrs. Alex- 
ander forebore to rebuke her tardiness and Mrs. 
Marchison took her coffee in gloomy silence. 

** I'll warrant you, Marie, something has hap- 
pened to Anne," abruptly remarked Anne's 
mother. **She is like one demented, crying 
and wringing her hands and bewailing all night. 
I'm sure I can't tell what hath come over the 
child." 

'*It is strange. May I go to her, madam — 
perhaps I can do something for her?" asked 
Marie, hastily conquering all repugnance to this 
errand of mercy. 

*'Do, my child," earnestly answered Mrs. 
Marchison, with a world of relief in her voice. 
' * Drink j'^our coffee, my dear, and then see if she- 
will tell it to you, for she is well-nigh distracted 
about something." 

Marie pushed back her cup and hurried up to 
Anne's chamber. 

Anne was lying across the bed moaning, her 
pallid and tear-stained face turned away from 
the door. She had not undressed or gone ta 
bed during the night — only thrown herself down 
regardless of the hopeless ruin of her London 
gown. 

**Anne!" Marie syllabled the name doubt- 
ingly, as she hesitated on the threshold, remem- 
bering that it was perhaps for the last time. 

Anne turned slowly, and as she met Marie' a 
soft eyes, uttered a swift, sharp cr}% and drew 
the, sheet over her face. **Go away from me, 
Marie ! Never, never come near me ! Go, I 
say, leave me, or I will die I" she screamed, a 
piteous fear and tremor more than hatred in the 
voice. 

** Anne, let me comfort you," pleaded Marie, 
gently. 

**0h, my Lord !" Anne cried out, still avert- 
ing her face, **if you knew what I have done 
you would not ask me that. Go, Marie I I say 
you shall — you are driving me mad. Oh, if 
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they would only kill me ; for God's sake, leave 
this room, Marie — Marie," and Anne, with her 
face still averted, sat up in bed and began to 
scream wildly. 

**What can it be?" asked Mrs. Marchison, 
meeting Marie re-entering the parlor, and seeing 
by the harassed look how peculiarly unpleasant 
her mission had been. 

** Vastly better to let the girl alone, Marie; 
your kindness can be expended elsewhere with- 
out so much waste," observed Mrs. Alexander, 
dryly. **Here comes Tom, perhaps he can 
manage her — eh, good morning, sir ; your sister 
is in a fine tantrum this morning." 

Tom Marchison nodded absently, then glanced 
at Marie with so sober a countenance that she 
said, in haste : 

**Do not be uneasy, Tom. I have tried to 
comfort poor Anne. I think she will soon be 
better ; I will try again." 

**You?" he asked, with a look of shocked 
surprise. 

**Yes," she answered, hesitating and blush- 
ing — ** but Anne will not let me." 

*^Gad, she is right — curse her folly," he mut- 
tered between his teeth, and without another 
word Tom walked t the window and looked 
■moodily out. 

His habitual gooc nature seemed to have de- 
parted, and somehow Marie felt uncomfortable, 
whenever she raised her eyes to find him watch- 
ing her and as persistently avoiding her glance. 
She felt sure that the unmirthful laugh with 
which he answered Mrs. Alexander was forced 
with great effort. Apparently the kind hearted 
•dame observed that something was amiss with 
the great laughing dragoon, for she said, after an 
♦unusually long pause in the conversation : 

** Marie, take your hat and pelisse and run out 
for a walk. It's after eleven now ; you may 
stay until twelve, but don't go out of sight, 
K^hild." 

Tom gave an uneasy, helpless look at Marie, 
brightening and flushing at this unsought, and 
yet how earnestly desired, permission. 

** You will not go out of the orchard, Marie, 
it might be dangerous; at least," began Tom, 
approaching and then stopping at an unwonted 
distance from her in strange embarrassment, 
** there is some confusion — our regiment is out 
to-day." 

*'Never fear, Tom, I won't show my cowardice, 
if that is what you are afraid of," she said, in 
her daring, blithe way. 

**Gad, Marie, I am not afraid of that, you 
know I am not, but — 
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**But what, Tom; ah, don't fear; take care 
of Mrs. Alexander, tell her the news — there, I 
am gone, adieu," and she tripped lightly up the 
steps, turning at the top to wave her hand to 
Tom, who stood watching her with a wistful 
anxiety in his honest eyes. 

Marie's cheek glowed with genuine shame that 
she could be so happy when in five minutes she 
world have parted with them, perhaps forever ; 
ne\ .rtheless, she was wildly happy, hurrying 
around the plain little chamber, trying to tie on 
her hat and fasten the furred pelisse. 

Mrs. Simms paused in her spinning when Marie 
stopped at the kitchen door, and said : 

** I'm going for a walk, Mrs. Simms ; take good 
care of Mrs. Alexander, and thank you for your 
kindness. ' ' 

In the hall Lennox stood leaning against the 
wall in an attitude of depression and fatigue. 

**Let me urge you not to walk to-day," he 
said, abrubtly. 

*^You, too, Captain Lennox, doubting my 
courage?" she demanded, gayly. ^*I am not 
going far ' ' 

**No," he interrupted, *' because our men are 
at the cross roads — you cannot go that far. ' ' 

** Why are they there to-day?" 

** Because the enemy is expected to attack us 
there to-day at noon. You will not go now, will 
you?" 

There was a mocking defiance in the girl's 
bright smile, as she said : 

'^Yes, I will, and you shall scold me after a 
while for it, but not now — I cannot wait." 

Lennox glanced beyond her for a moment of 
silence, and then said : 

^^Miss Tremaine, it is impossible; wall not 
this afternoc n or to-morrow do for your walk to 
the cross roads?" 

*' It is quite impossible, and I am going now, 
Captain Lennox ; you will not prevent me, will 
you?" she said, in a half-pleading, half- coaxing 
tone. 

**Yes," he answered, sternly, **I do prevent 
you, because Jasper Hamilton will not meet you 
there at noon." 

Her brown eyes opened wide. The brightness 
faded as if a shadow passed over the fair face, 
and she made no effort to conceal the amazement 
his remark, in its cold, severe tones, caused her. 

** Why do you say that?" she asked, faltering 
in the effort. ** You merely mean to alarm me, 
but I will not be deterred. I shall go. Why do 
you speak of Jasper Hamilton ?' ' 

Lennox bent down to examine his sword, 
avoiding her eyes as if they were unpleasant to 
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behold, but his tone was authoritative and de- 
cided when at length he said, slowly : 

"I am charged not to permit you to go there 
to-day. Why do you persist when I have told 
you that Hamilton cannot be there? Do you 
not know that a soldier's will is dependent upon 
a thousand contingencies?" 

"What do you mean? What can you mean?" 
«he asked, faintly. '* Is Jasper in danger? Has 
anything happened ?" 

"Yes, something has happened. Hamilton 
cannot meet you to-day, and God knows it is a 
hard fate." 

She turned abruptly and rushed upstairs, 
passing swiftly out of sight, and he heard a loud, 
shrill cry as the door shut behind her. 



CHAPTER XX. 



FALLEN. 



It was past midnight in the dark winter night. 
The camp with its canvas houses was silent, save 
the incessant tramp of the sentinels or their 
voices breaking sharply upon the icy air, chal- 
lenging occasionally an officer passing from some 
comrade's tent. A solitary light beamed in all 
that gloom — a light gleaming drearily and dull 
from the guardhouse window. Around it the 
l^rds had been doubled and all was not ^^at 
Test within." Wrapped in a heavy military 
<doak, an officer stood irresolutely outside, evi- 
-dently waiting for someone. It was Lennox, 
-and a moment after Evelyn came up to the 
guardhouse. 

"Ah, Evelyn, are you ready? We must go in 
now, it is less than two hours," he exclaimed. 

" Less than two hours ? My God !" ejaculated 
Evelyn. **How did it happen, Lennox? Is 
there no chance for his life ?" 

"None," answered Lennox, in a low tone. 
"It is the old story, a jealous woman — Anne 
Harchison — saw Jasper Hamilton and gave the 
alarm. They captured him, and at daylight he 
will be shot as a deserter, and by way of reprisal 
for two of our men shot yesterday in Boston, 
because they once belonged to the Lord Gov- 
ernor's guard; Hamilton is on the rolls of our 
Colonial troops as an officer. They prefer to 
shoot him as a deserter rather than hang one of 
his quality as a spy. Mistress Anne Harchison 
has fetched him to the gallows, but it is justice 
for Bernard." 

" He meant to see Miss Tremaine, if one may 
credit Anne's raving," Evelyn said, with a 
^anoe at the lighted window. 

" Will you go in and see him ? His time is 



growing short, "Lennox answered, ignoring Eve- 
lyn's inquiry. 

" No — oh, no, I cannot," was the hurried re- 
ply. *' Besides, I have no pass." 

'* I have one. I' faith, it's vastly worse than 
I thought." 

Lennox seemed to summon all his resolution 
to the task before him. He walked away 
quickly. The door of the guardroom was 
opened when he presented his permit. Passing 
the keen-eyed men, among whom were many of 
the Virginia Raqgers, more than usually vigilant 
for the safety of this prisoner, Lennox whispered 
a word to the sentinel, who stood aside and 
without hesitation permitted him to enter a 
small inner cell. 

The narrow door had closed after him before 
the tall man leaning against the wall turned de- 
liberately, with the same easy grace of old days, 
the same indolent insouciance^ to greet his old 
enemy. 

"Eh, Hamilton, sure it's cursed hard luck," 
Lennox said, in a short, brusque tone, " but I 
have come to ask you if you have any messages 
or directions. I pledge my honor to deliver 
them. It's all any man can do for you now ?" 

Hamilton looked at him haughtily. 

"Thank you," he answered, the handsome 
face as smiling and dauntless as when they 
drank toasts at the Old Raleigh to "the King," 
or the "Lord Governor Dunmore." "Thank 
you, it is rather a short shrift, your commander 
has vouchsafed me, but this turn of fortune can- 
not be altogether unexpected to a soldier." 

"I wish to God, Hamilton, you had stayed 
inside of Boston," ejaculated Lennox. 

"I have nothing to regret, the odds were 
against me. I have lost, and it won't matter 
two hours hence — to me," added Hamilton, a 
sudden pathos in the last two words. 

" Then you may have a message for those to 
whom it will matter?" suggested Lennox. "I 
am well aware that your mission was ilot mili- 
tary to-night. I understand perfectly that you 
conferred not with a soldier, but with — Miss 
Tremaine. Have you any word for Marie?" 

The brave, tranquil face changed. The daunt- 
less courage of the man who had confronted with 
death so often wavered. This name alone had 
power to break his spirit. 

"There is no message to send, Lennox," he 
said, wearily. " If you would show her a kind- 
ness, shield her from any knowledge of my fate. 
Let her think anything, save that I lost my life 
in this effort to see her, and yet," he added, 
pensively, " you must say something, for she is 
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to meet me to-morrow at noon, and Marie never 
fails.'' 

Lennox made no reply. There was a shade 
less of compassion in his bronzed countenance as 
he silently assented. 

**You seem already aware of that," added 
Hamilton, bitterly. *^I suppose it will be the 
theme o! camp gossip to-morrow " 

** I was not aware of it,'' interrupted Lennox, 
** and there is no probability of the details as far 
as they concern Miss Tremaine becoming camp 
gossip, for they are known solely to Evelyn, 
Tom March ison and myself. You are held, as 
you are aware, as a deserter." 

^* Possibly, then, I may inform you," Hamil- 
ton went on, **that she is my wife, and the 
sharpest regret I have now is that I did not 
claim my wife in Williamsburg." 

Lennox listened in unconcealed amazement, 
then said : 

*^ Hamilton, I have resolved upon vengeance 
since Bernard Bassett came to his death. You 
yourself know the dark details of that tragedy, 
but, on my soul, I am sorry for you now." 

Hamilton walked slowly across the narrow 
apartment several times before he turned, with a 
strange smile flitting across his face. 

**It may be, then, a rather hardly gained op- 
portunity of informing you that Bernard Bassett 
will be exchanged with other prisoners of war." 

** Then he was not hanged ?" interrupted Len- 
nox, eagerly. 

**He was not hanged," repeated Hamilton, 
again pacing the short space between the walls. 

*^ Hamilton, your time is short," abruptly re- 
minded Lennox, a certain huskiness in his voice 
not usual there. ^* If I could help you, 'fore 
God, I would do it. I would give my life to 
save you the misfortune of being torn from so 
fair a wife, but I am powerless. Hamilton, you 
have only minutes at your disposal. If there is 
anything you desire command me, and it shall 
be done'if any human power can compass it." 

Hamilton paused, his glance fixed on the 
floor. 

**No," he said, in alow, unfaltering tone, as 
he raised his head and fearlesslv faced his doom. 
**No, it is best that Marie should never hear 
how I came to my death. Let her believe that I 
fell in battle — let her believe anything save that 
mine has been an ignominious end. One cannot 
relish the degradation of execution," he added, • 
with a bitter laugh, '*and, poor child, it would 
break her heart. No, tell her, Lennox, that I 
forbid her ever to inquire into the ugly details or 
listen to them. Let my wife accept the unex- 



plained fact. It is the only kindness I can do 
her." 

**Had she no intimation of your danger?" 
asked Lennox, a queer unsteadiness in the voice 
accustomed to cynical sneers and acrid witti- 
cisms. 

*^ None," Hamilton replied, a wave of passion- 
ate feeling sweeping over his face. ** I saw Anne 
Marchison when she rushed back from your 
camp, and I knew that she had betrayed me, 
but I gave no hint of it to Marie, and until you 
tell her the truth she will expect to meet me to- 
morrow at noon, poor little girl," and there was 
a ring of deep, intense melancholy in Jasper 
Hamilton's tone. ^*Neverthless," he went on, 
in his old, brave way, ^^ I meant to run the risk 
from the moment Fanning informed me of her 
proximity. I knew the danger, and fought for 
my life, but destiny is mysterious, and a soldier 
must yield to the chances — always ten to one 
against him." 

*'You have no other wishes?" interpolated 
Lennox, with a swift glance at the small high 
window. 

Hamilton's eye followed the glance, and both 
men stood in a solemn hush, for in the east were 
the faint tinges of the earliest break of day, and 
at dawn Hamilton must die. They looked at 
each other, Colonist and Briton, captive and 
captor ; both were gallant men, both were gen- 
tlemen of quality and fashion, and in that mo- 
ment of recollection both realized with sharp 
pain that before the sun rose one of them would 
meet a cruel doom. They had visited the same 
houses, mingled with the same people, dined at 
the same tables — ay, and loved the same woman, 
in those old pleasant days at Williamsburg when 
Jasper Hamilton was the brilliant, triumphant 
idol of Lord Dunmore's salon and all the Colonial 
circles. 

Now the Colonial court had passed away, and 
retributive fate had meted some of those gay, 
heedless officers such measure as brought them 
compassion, even from enemies. 

'* I have no wishes apart from Marie's happi- 
ness ; for God's sake, Lennox, break it to her 
gently, for, unworthy as I am, she loves me." 

** Trust me, Hamilton, and now I will leave 
you for a few minutes," Lennox said, reluctantly. 
** I should be glad if you had a better fate, God 
knows I would," added the Colonist captain, as 
he left the room. 

Left Hamilton to prepare himself for the sharp 
trial preceding finality. 

He knew that when the door opened again it 
would nevermore close for him. The dawn un- 
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folded all too swiftly. The dim early light com- 
ing through the eddying mists crept over the 
orchard, outlining the chimneys of the farm- 
house. Hamilton's wistful gaze distinguished 
them in the faint morning grayness. '* My dar- 
ling, adieu — adieu,'* he murmured, in an ago- 
nized whisper. The door opened again — bronzed, 
gravie faces were outside, stalwart, weather- 
beaten soldiers on duty. The officer stepped 
into the room, and, speaking respectfully but 
firmly, reminded the *' British major" that the 
hour had come — the last minute of grace had 
expired. 

** Ah, Chamberlyne, are you the executioner ?" 
he said, carelessly, recognizing the officer in his 
tarnished, well worn uniform. 

** Yes ; a file of my men are on duty — I re- 
gret it, Hamilton. I hope you believe that," 
answered Chamberlyne, earnestly. 

"Certainly, my dear fellow ; we are both sol- 
diers," Hamilton said, with pleasant courtesy. 

Evel3m and Tom Marchison stood in a little 
group outside. Each said a compassionate 
"farewell," and wondered at the bright smile of 
the man going out to execution — all save Lennox. 
The smile faded as the two men shook hands, 
and Hamilton said, softly : "Remember." Each 
comprehended the other, and knew that it was 
of Marie he spoke and thought, of the tender- 
hearted girl, innocent of the great tragedy enact- 
ing while she slept. Lennox watched the party 
file around the orchard, Hamilton's head above 
the rest. 

"It's enough to sicken one," he ejaculated, 
under his breath. 

Evelyn made no reply. The three men silently 
waited to hear the shrill signal of death, the 
single volley from muskets aimed at a great, 
handsome, living target. 

"She might possibly see him from her win- 
dow," Tom Marchison said, in the subdued tone 
in which even the soldiers spoke. 

A look of horror crossed Lennox's face. He 
measured with his eye the distance between the 
farmhouse and the spot on which the cruel scene 
was being enacted. 

"God save her from that !" and Evelyn shud- 
dered as he uttered the w^ords. 

"The hill shuts oflf the view," briefly an- 
swered Lennox, "and the distance is too great" 

Nevertheless, he slowly crossed the orchard 
toward the house. . Half way over the sudden, 
acute ralitle of musketry seemed to echo from 
hill to hill. Lennox started as if one of the 
bullets had pierced himself. It was over. The 
tragedy had ended as far as it concerned Hamil- 
VoL XLVL— 32. 



ton, but Hamilton's unrecognized wife? Lennox 
knew that his great compassion for Hamilton 
lay chiefly in the unacknowledged love in his 
heart for Marie. She loved him and was his 
wife, and with this knowledge Lennox had an 
overweening pity for the unkind fate severing 
them. 

All wore the air of matchless repose and 
tranquility around Mrs. Simms's dwelling. His 
searching eye detected not the flutter of one fold 
of the curtain. 

"A few hours more of happiness, Marie, 
before we break your heart," he said, with sar- 
donic emphasis, as he rapidly retraced his steps. 

"Come, Lennox, we will see the last of the 
poor fellow," observed Evelyn, in a suppressed 
voice, meeting him in the orchard. 

In the hollow, shut oflf from view, as Lennox 
had said, "by the hill," they found what had 
been Jasper Hamilton lying on the frozen ground, 
while the soldiers dug him a grave. 

"The men were good marksmen," remarked 
Colonel Tremaine, with not a thought for the 
dead, save that one more enemy had perished. 
" What is his name?" he asked. 

" Jasper Hamilton," replied Lennox, with icy 
brevity. 

" Eh, then, he is my nephew. He has poor 
Margaret's features," responded the older officer, 
bending over the beautiful dead face and critic- 
ally scanning it. "Justice at last, though he 
looks worthy a better end," added the relentless 
Colonist, seeing only the enemy before him. 
There he lay, ready for the long rest of the tomb, 
the wind playfully lifting the curls of golden 
hair. The fine limbs were already rigid, the 
shapely white hands, laid lightly across the 
broad breast, where Marie Tremaine' s head had 
rested. 

The men talked over their work while the 
officers laid him in the rude coffin, sufficiently 
good for an executed criminal — all that stem 
justice allowed,, all that a man dying as he did 
could get, all that any of them would have with 
the same terrible fortune befalling him — and 
each remembered that he might chance upon a 
similar fate at any hour. Lennox looked cynical 
and sneering, Tom Marchison anxious and 
moody. Chamberlayne and Evelyn stood apart, 
watching the work drearily. Even the hard-rid- 
ing old colonel, uncompromising and vindictive 
as he was, silently walked back and forth, glanc- 
ing ever and anon at the marvelous beauty of 
Hamilton's dead face, smiling in gentle repose 
while the living were so perturbed. Perhaps the 
colonel thought of his sister and the long past, 
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but certain it was that his pity did not extend 
to a regret of the pitiless doom descending upon 
her son. Possibly the dangerous charm which 
had come to Hamilton from his father steeled 
the heart of the officer against his fallen nephew. 
If he could know that other tie, and whose heart 
must ache until it had grown as cold as that of 
the man they were about to consign to a name- 
less grave, even Basil Tremaine might have 
relented. 

Lennox and Evelyn carved a mark upon a 
giant oak' spreading its naked branches over 
the grave. This cabalistic sign alone remained 
to tell the world that the handsomest cavalier of 
the times lay buried at the foot of the tree while 
Lord Howe waited for him and comrades specu- 
lated upon his absence, and fair faces watched 
longingly for the splendid staff officer. 

So they left him and returned slowly to the 
camp and the living men already preparing for 
strife. They were going out to fight. The camp 
was astir with excitement. Chamberlavne's com- 
pany had been ordered out to the cross roads. 

**To the cross roads; they are skirmishing 
there, are they ?^' asked Lennox, thoughtfully, 
his eye wandering toward the farmhouse. 

**Ay, and General Washington himself has 
just galloped past with his staff,'' answered 
Major Alexander, mounting his horse. ** We are 
going to have a lively time. Hold yourself ready 
to move at a moment's notice." 

He rode away at the head of his men, past 
the farmhouse, and Lennox saw him take off his 
hat and salute Marie Tremaine. 

**She must hear it now — there is no help for 
it. I cannot go into the fight until that obliga- 
tion is discharged. Many of us will go down 
before the day is ended," he solilocjuized, draw- 
his hat low over his keen eves that discerned so 
much, and turning once more to wend his way 
to the farmhouse. 

The sun had passed the meridian when Len- 
nox at the head of his company galloped out of 
camp to the cross roads. 

Days elapsed before the Rangers were again in 
camp, before the distant echoes of musketry 
ceased their ugly rattle and the men returned — 
all save a few brave comrades who lav under 
the frozen sod, not very far distant from that 
other grave — the grave of Jasper Hamilton. 

The biting winter blasts had seared the stern 
countenances until tliey had grown old and 
lined with suffering. They were freezing in their 
scant uniforms. 

**l8 there any news, Tom?" asked Lennox, 
dragging his stiffened limbs out of the saddle. 



** Marie Tremaine has gone," he answered, 
assisting Lennox to remove the frozen, ice-cov- 
ered coat, and brightening the fire in their tent. 
**I saw her yesterday when she came down to 
the chariot, white as marble, a heart-broken 
look in her eyes. She walked up to Basil Tre- 
maine and said, * Papa, I thank you for letting 
me go home to Virginia. It is very kind to me, 
sir.' Sure, she is lovely ^s heaven itself. 
They have gone back to the Manor House, and, 
Lennox, that girl is suffering worse than death. 
My sister Anne is raring with a brain fever — that 
is the news," he said, after a pause. 

*^Sure, that is enough," grimly replied Len- 
nox. 

* * Yes, my sister is no angel, but she is reap- 
ing the whirlwind, for even I, Lennox, will not 
see her. She has broken Marie Tremaine' s 
heart and killed Jasper Hamilton — ay, and the 
end is not yet, for Bernard Bassett hath a score 
to settle. Gad, her humors have cost us dear." 

'* Women always cost us either reputation or 
life, or whatever else we hold dear," was Len- 
nox's cold sarcasm, as he lighted his pipe. '* We 
will meet the greater number of our female 
friends when we go to the devil, Tom, all save — 
Marie Tremaine." 

CHAPTER XXI. 

"justice holds the scale." 

The long Revolutionary War was over. The 
glow of the setting summer sun fell upon Tre- 
maine Manor as it had glimmered upon it in all 
the six years of strife and battle. White dimity 
curtains still fluttered idly in the evening breeze. 
The hospitable doors, as of yore, stood wide 
open. The touch of the seasons had fallen 
lightly upon the Manor House, for carnage and 
depredation had never invaded its tranquil se- 
curitv. And now the war was over. The 
tenacious Briton had been vanquished, and the 
triumphant Colonists returned to luxury and 
ease, to the smiles of expectant, loving women, 
to the vanities of laces, buckles and powder. 

The hard-riding old colonel would never again 
cross the threshold of his home. His sword 
rested in its scabl)ard above the hall door. It 
had done good service, but the arm wielding it 
so inexoral)ly rested in a soldier's grave. The 
enemy's bullet had laid the grim Colonist leader 
low at Brand vwine. The old master, honored 
and pitiless and gallant to the last, had passed 
away, but the young master, not less honored or 
gallant, was coming home from the wars to-day. 
Bernard Bassett l^ad led his troops through battle 
and skirmish for six years, never flinching from 
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hftrdflhip, reckless of danger as one who cares 
nothing for his life. He was Colonel Bassett 
now, and returned to Tremaine Manor for the 
first time since he quitted it, nearly seven years 
before. Mrs. Tremaine, a trifle older looking, 
arrayed in deep mourning habiliments, but 
withal still handsome, waited in ill-disguised 
eagerness for Bernard, whose immediate arrival 
had been heralded by Jupe, quite as much a 
hero among the cabins as his master in the 
Manor House. Madame Tremaine' s glance trav- 
elled perpetnally toward the road winding away 
in the distance, a wistful tenderness in her half- 
glad, half-melancholy expression. Two brave 
men had gone out from her door and only one 
returned, and she had strange misgivings that 
this one brought back a heart aching with pain. 

The sweep of a trailing skirt aroused her, as 
Marie, with a garden hat in her hand, crossed the 
hall and paused at the door. Her beauty seemed 
to have matured into a more resistless chann than 
even in the old days of girlhood, save that the 
lightsome gaiety and laughter had gone forever, 
and iii its stead was a half-derisive, half-mourn- 
ful vivacity. She gathered up her sable gown, 
and descending the steps of the piazza sauntered 
down a secluded walk shaded, by great elms. 

The lapse of years had deadened the wild 
anguish of Marie's widowed heart, but possibly 
nothing could have recalled the past so vividly as 
this prospective meeting with Bernard. She 
cowered and shrank from its terrible memories. 
In all that time she had asked no question nor 
sought to inform herself of any particular of 
Jasper Hamilton's fate. 

Experience seemed to have taught her that 
those who withheld the intelligence did it in 
mercy, and possibly it was beyond human 
strength to bear the probing of a wound so fatal 
to her happiness. Tears blinded her eyes as 
Marie leaned against the rough bark of the great 
elm and wondered vaguely how everybody could 
be light hearted and happy save herself. 

"Marie!'* The girl started violently and a 
burning flush swept over her cheek. 

"Bernard I" she gapped, a subdued pathos in 
the soft, musical tones, a pathos the war-worn 
man standing before her remembered too well. 
"Bernard! Bernard!" she repeated, lifting her 
eyes slowly to meet the gaze fixed upon her. 

He was watching her just as he did seven 
years ago, and something of the old feeling of 
relief and confidence crept into her breast. He 
was the same grave, noble looking man, bronzed 
and dauntless in appearance. 

"Yes, Marie, poor little cousin, there is no 



more work for me and I have returned," he re- 
sumed, with a weary sigh as he brushed his hand 
across his eyes as if to efface the vision upon 
which they were riveted. ** Returned after seven 
years of fruitless striving, after the repose com- 
ing to my uncle and hundreds of other brave 
men so easily. It would not come to me, Marie. 
Indian tomahawk and British bullet were won- 
derful hard to catch ; they would not take the 
life flung before them ; others have gone down 
into the dead trenches and I am spared — spared 
when for seven years I have sought death — 
spared to come home with a command laid upon 
me, a charge imperatively imposed. It is no 
fault of mine, Marie ; do not turn from me, my 
dear. You must know that I am compelled to 
speak of my uncle Basil's will, and then I will 
leave you forever. I cannot endure the pain of 
seeing your aversion, Marie ; ah, my dear, I am 
human." 

Marie leaned heavily against the giant elm ; 
her face had blanched to a ghastly whiteness, the 
long lashes could not hide the tears. Once again 
in his life Bernard Bassett wrongfully accepted a 
foregone conclusion of his own, a second time 
he was mistaken. 

**Try to bear with me, Marie," he continued, 
the dark color slowly receding from his own 
face. '^ I say this at once, that I may not dis- 
tress you with my presence. I must say it, you 
know that. You know, Marie, that your fa- 
ther's will leaves us joint heirs of his estate, 
provided you become my wife? My dear, do not 
believe that I venture to dream of such a heaven, 
but the terms of the will compel me to ask you 
plainly the question I believed decided years 
ago. Will you be my wife? Do not imagine," 
— he added, hastily and huskily, a hopeless, 
desperate look on his countenance. The look 
coming once before in the foul dungeon of the 
prison ship, when Lady Catherine Murray gath- 
ered up her skirts and stood aloof from the man- 
acled prisoner while she told him that Marie was 
Jasper Hamilton's wife— ** do not imagine that 
I do this without my aunt's approbation. She 
sent me here, and do not hesitate to refuse a 
suit so vastly distasteful. I can endure all 
things, Marie, and seven years ago I discovered 
that you were lost to me." 

She looked up into his stern, rigid face, and 
something in the expression seemed a swift reve- 
lation of years of suffering as great and deep as 
her own. Something appealed to her divine, 
womanly pity — stirred her slumbering sympathy, 
and then there was rest and security in the ten- 
derness of this strong-hearted, gallant man. 
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** Bernard/' she faltered, her voice quivering 
in its melancholy cadences, '* I have no love for 
you. My heart is with the dead. I cannot even 
tell you of the past. I '^ 

** It is unnecessary, Marie. I am informed of 
everything more fully, poor child, than your- 
self,'' he said, as he paused, utterly unable to 
go on. ** I could be content with your respect 
and friendship, content to adore you, without 
the precious boom of your love, some day I 
might win that, if it could be as my uncle 
wished," he watched the trembling figure with 
an anxiety as if one swift hope had broken 
through his iron resolution. 

Marie pressed her hands over her face and 
burst into tears. 

** Bernard," she said, brokenly, **I am a 
desolate, miserable woman, not worth your love, 
with nothing to give in return for it. Oh, Ber- 
nard, how can you want me now ?" 

*' Because," Bernard rejoined, in a whisper, as 
he moved a step nearer, ^^ because, Marie, life 
is nothing without you, because I love you, my 
darling, beyond everything human and divine. 
Marie, do not temporize or trifle with me. I 
cannot bear it. Speak your decision. I am be- 
yond the power of discussing this question with 
you. Shall it be as my uncle commands ?" 

**It shall be as you and papa wish," she 
whispered, sadly, **it is the only atonement I 
can make." 

For one moment Bernard Bassett reeled back- 
ward like a drunken man, then a radiant joy 
flashed into his grave eyes. 

** My dear one, my dear one !" — and this time 
the man's voice trembled and quivered like a 
woman's — ^* my own dear, you shall never re- 
pent it. I will devote my life to your happi- 



ness. 
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*' Ah, Bernard !" Marie murmured, a pathetic 
regret in the tone, '*papa wished you something 
better than the weary, sorrowing woman who 
has brought misfortune upon those who loved 
her best." 

** I am content," was the brief reply. 

'^ *J^ *|^ J|> ?J^ ?T% 

Six weeks after Bernard Bassett' s return to 
Tremaine Manor there was a quiet, unostenta- 
tious wedding in the great drawing-room of the 
Manor House. A few of the aristocratic fami- 
lies of the neighborhood were present, for Colonel 



Bassett and Basil Tremaine' s beautiful heiress 
could not be married without somewhat of a sen- 
sation among the quality. 

**I'll warrant you, Bernard never hoped for 
this when we were starving and freezing in the 
north C'olonies," ejaculated Tom Marchison, an 
amazed admiration in his honest countenance as 
the bride in her magnificent white lutestring robe, 
adorned with ** Grandmother Tremaine' s " costly 
lace, swept past him, leaning upon Bernard's 
arm. **Sure, he's a proper gentleman of fine 
fashion ; but, Lennox, she should wed with a 
prince. Marie is too beautiful for any of us." 

**Very good logic," retorted Lennox, a tinge 
of bitterness in his tone, while his wistful glance 
rested upon Marie' s face ; ' * very good, seeing 
that none of us have ever had a chance of win- 
ning her." 

The big dragoon reddened, but Lennox never 
perceived it. He was gazing at the couple stand- 
ing before Parson Chesly, while the magic words 
were pronounced uniting these two forever and 
aye. 

^*She will be true as steel, but Marie will 
never love this one as she did the other," whis- 
pered Tom, as the guests thronged around with 
overwhelming congratulations. 

** It don't signify. I would take her without 
a spark of love, and glad of my bargain," re- 
joined Lennox, smoothing the lace ruffles around 
hands, once more growing soft and white. 

^^Ay, and so would I, sure," bluntly retorted 
Tom, laughing at the envious cynicism of his 
friend's manner. 

She was Bernard's wife at last, after all these 
years of sorrow for the one and hopelese despair 
for the other. Anne Marchison' s reckless in- 
trigue and cruel temper had been forgiven and 
forgotten in pity for her sad fate. Anne had 
never been sane for one moment since her savage 
jealousy had betrayed the man she loved to an 
ignominous death. Jasper Hamilton had said 
that Anne Marchison was his evil genius, but 
even his wrongs might not have merited the 
swift retribution falling upon her. For six 
years she had raved with frenzied violence be- 
hind the iron bars of a madhouse. 

Even in the days of the dauntless old colonel 
the Manor House had never been so famed for 
magnificent hospitality as when grave Bernard be- 
came its master and Marie its envied chMelaine. 



THE END. 
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ASHORE IX -BIMSHIRE." 

l!v LILLIAN D. KKI.SEY. 



THE British island ot Barbadoes, or, as it is 
Bomelimes colloquially calletl, " Binishirc," 
is, after St. Kitts, the oldest ot the linglish 
<3olonie3 in the West Indies. Moreover, it has 
tiever changed hands, having been for more than 
two centuries and a half a loyal, prosperous and 
Valuable possession of the English Crown. 
- It was colonized in 1625, am] for many years 
before the emancipation of the slaves in 18^4, 
■the very name of Barbadoes was a synonym for 
that luxurious prodigality which one is wont to 
associate with life in the tropics. But with the 
freeing of the slaves its prosperity began to wane. 
Plantations were left more and more to the care 
«f overseers, while the planters themselves lived 
abroad. The "good old limes" of lavish hos- 
pitality caine to an end, and the glory of Barba- 
does faded. 

^fter careful research the reason for calling 
Barbadoes "Bimshire," and a Barbadian a 
"Bira," remains a mystery. Indeed, the only 
satisfactory way of solving this problem, so far 
aa 18 known to the writer, is along the lines 
adopted by the immortal David Copperfielil, who 
declared his belief that his landlady called him 
"Mr. Cupperfull" because it was not his name. 



However one may designate It, the charms of 
this, the most windward of the Caribbee Islands, 
seem, in a manner, at least, to have been over- 
shadowed by the more striking beauty of the 
neighboring islands. It is true, Barbadoes is 
not mountainous, like Dominicaand Martiniijue, 
and lacks the varied scenery of nearly all the 
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contiguous islands. But one cannot live upon 
scenery alone, even in the tropics, and what it 
lacks in grandeur of outline is more than com- 
pensated for to many travelers by its garden-like 
cultivation, and its greater facilities for living 
and getting about comfortably. The absence of 
snakes, too, adds much to one's peace of mind, 
and lends a feeling of security which few tour- 
ists, women, at least, can feel in Martinique or 
St. Lucia, for instance, where the deadly fer-de- 
lance is still frequently met with. 

Darbadoes is also one of the healthiest o' iC 
West Indian Islands. Situated in 13 degrees 4 
minutes north latitude and 59 degrees 37 min- 
utes west longitude, its nearest neighbor is the 
island of St. Vincent, something under a hundred 
miles to the west. It is a coral island, not a 
volcanic formation, as are its neighbors, and it 
has an area of 166 square miles, divided into 
eleven parishes. 

It is entirely without mountains, although by 
no means flat, its surface rising to 
an elevation of over a thousand feet 
in some parts of the island, and it 
is cultivated to the very water's 
edge. In fact, after leaving the dusty 
Liguana Plains of Jamaica, and the 
parchetl mountains along the south- 
ern shore of Hayti, Barhadoes looked 
green and luxuriant in the extrei.ie. 
As the I'tira came up to her anchor- 
age in the crowded roadstead, called 
Carlisle Bay, in the early light of a 
perfect tropical morning, a scene of 
the greatest interest was outspread 
ground her. Just in front lay the 
city of Bridgetown, the capital and 
chief town of the island, almost hid- 
den behind the fringe of palms 



which lined the shore. Beyond the 
town, the gently undulating cane-fields, 
windmill dotted, glowed a vivid green 
in the sunshine. On the right, out 
into the blue waters, stretched Need- 
ham Point, with its lighthouse and 
signal station, and upon its white sand 
beach broke the thundering surf of the 
Caribbean. All about her was the ever- 
fascinating traffic of the tropics. Div- 
ing boys — black, brown and yellow — 
clamored for coins, and showed their 
wonderful skill in catching those 
thrown them before they colild reach 
the bottom. The clearness of the 
water was a new and unending sur- 
prise. Down, down, the bronze bodies 
of the boys sank, assuming a curious greenish bus 
aa they neared the sand of the bottom. The motion 
of the water apparently multiplied their arms and 
legs, until one seemed to see some hitherto un- 
known dweller of the deep in place of the naked 
body of the diver. Just as we held our breath in 
the fear that the boy would not reappear, up- 
ward wriggled the curious monster, and gradu- 
ally assumed human shape, until with a final 
splutter his head and arms appeared. He held 
up the coin triumphantly, and with a " Here 
you are, mistress," or " I'll dive under the ship 
for a sixpence, master," clambered into his 
primitive boat and awaited the next coin. In fact, 
one of the most interesting "sights" in Barba- 
dos is the harbor. Situated as the island is, it 
forms a center for the shipping of this part of 
the world. There seemed not an hour that 
craft of some sort were not arriving or departing 
from the port. Flags of all nations, including 
the stars and stripes, which travelers are wont to 
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deplore the absence of 
in foreign waters, float- 
ed from the mastheads 
of steam and sailing 
vessels. These were 
crowded so closely to- 
gether that as their 
hulls shifted with the 
current collisions 
seemed imminent. 
The Quebec Steamship 
Co., the Pickford and 
Black Lines, and sev- 
eral others center here, 
while on alternate Sii- 
turdays the Intercolo- 
nial ships of the Royal 
Mail Steam Packet Co. meet the homeward bound 
ship from Colon and Jamaica, and on the tollow- 




a succession of gales. 
As in nearly all the 
ports of the West In- 
dies, lai^e ships are 
obliged to anchor off 
the town, and passen- 
gers are conveyed 
ashore in small boats. 
This is always a iterious 
drawback, as, if there 
is a bit of sea on, the 
boats toss about in a 
most unsatisfactory 
manner, and render 
the short journey a 
time of apprehension 
for many. Moreover, 
as merchandize must all be transferred from 
ship to shore by lighters, tlie process of unload- 





ing Monday the outward bound 
ampton, bringing the longed' 
home." With such 
regularity do these 
ships arrive at and de- 
part from Barbadoes, 
that when on March 
22d, 1897, the Mi-bn,,, 
due from So nth am p- 
■tonon that morning 
failed to appear, it 
transpired that it was 
but the third time in 
eighteen years that the 
outward bound ship 
had failed to arrive be- 
tween six and "nine 
A.M. on her schetlule 
day. The Me<hniy ap- 
peared early the fol- 
lowing morning, hav- 
ing been detained by 



ship from South- 
■for " mail from 
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ing or loading a ship is a somewhat slow one. 
The Island of Barbadoes is the most densely 
populated place in the 
world outside of China. 
The truth of this is at 
once forced home the 
moment one sets toot 
in the main street of 
Bridgetown. Lower 
Broadway, New York, 
never seemed to us so 
choked with traffic as 
was this street, and it 
was so every day dur- 
ing our stay. Of course 
it is narrow, and 
through it there moved 
BO dense and motley a 
throng as to make it 
not only bewildering 
but well-nigh impos- 
sible to make any bead- 
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way. Curious low carts, piled high with sugar- 
cane or hogsheads of sugar, and drawn by six 
tnules, impeded the progress of the smart coaches 
of the English residents, or the mounted " red- 
coats " of Her Majesty's army. Negro women 
of all sizes (mostly large sizes), nearly all 
dressed in short, white gowns, witli white 
turbans, elbowed their way along, bearing upon 
their heads trays of sweetmeats, a washtuh, 
a can of molasses, or any other conceivable or 
inconceivable object. Tiny tram-Ciirs, drawn 
by mules, ambled through the moving mass 
with much jingling of bells, while inextricably 
mixed with all this were irreB]K)nsible natives of 
tender age and no particular raiment, who fell 
over us and each other, iind generally adiled to 
the confusion of the 
scene. 

Men, women, chil- 
dren — yes, even the 
mules — were busy. 
This was ill striking 
contrast to most of 
the other islands, 
where no negro ever 
seemed to have any 
business more impor- 
tant than sleeping un- 
der the shade of some 
tree. In Barbadoes, 
with its 183,000 pop- 
ulation, 1.50,000 of 
which are negroes, 
they must either work 
or starve, and they 
prefer the former, for- 
eign aa it is to their 



nature. There are no unre- 
claimed lands in Barbadoes, 
hence the negroes cannot be- 
come "squatters," as is the 
case in Jamaica, but must 
hire their land and habitation. 
Bridgetown itself has a pop- 
ulation of something like 
19,0000, and has a substan- 
tial and prosperous appear- 
ance. Its churches and pub- 
lic buildings are attractive, 
while its shops, as far as one 
could judge, seemed to con- 
tain everything essential to 
comfort. The establishment 
par excellence is the "Ice 
House," a large building on 
the main street, having stores 
in its lower floor, where one may buy anything 
from a baby -carriage to a bottle of olives. Nor 
is this all. The upper floors are a sort of hotel 
or club, where, it is said, Barbadian delicacies, 
solid and liquid, are to be had at their best, and 
at moderate cost. 

The market square, which is called Trafalgar 
Square, is an interesting place to stop and watch 
the crowds come and go. There is a little en- 
closure, gay with crotons and hibiscus, having a 
fountain shaded by palms near at hand, and in 
the S(junre stands the statue of Lord Nelson, re- 
ferred to by Mr. Froude, in his " English in the 
We.=t Indies," as being " for some extraordinary 
reason" painted " a bright pea green." Either 
the torrential rains and fierce suns have dimmed 
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the hue of this work of art, or our eyes had be- 
come so accustomed to the vivid greens of the 
tropics as to be incapable of further sensation, 
for the statue seemed striking neither in color nor 
otherwise. 

Out from the center of the city lie the palm- 
bordered roads, where the beautiful homes of the 
English residents are situated. Many of the 
places are surrounded by high walls, but through 
the entrance gates one geta a glimpse of the 
beauty within. Shaded by the mahogany, 
bread-fruit and palm, the fine limestone houses 
are overrun with creepers. Crimson trails of 
bougain villi er, pink ipomea, or the delicate 
passion flower wind about the porches, while 
through the open doors of a wide central hall one 
looks into a garden glowing with color. Scarlet, 
yellow and pink clusters of the frangipani, like 
a gigantic rhododendron in growth, vie with a 
bewildering mass of bloom unknown save in the 
green-housea of the north. Hibiscus, in all its 
varieties, adds its goi^eous 
reds and pinks to the tinia 
around it, until one ia liter- 
ally dazzled by the richness 
of color about one, 

Farley Hall, the residence 
of the governor, is naturally 
one of the most beautiful 
places in the island, and is 
surrounded by all that nature, 
aided by artistic hands, can 
give to a tropical home. 

The roads all over the is- 
land are excellent, many of 
them cut out of the limestone. 
They remind one much of the 
roads in Bermuda, where one 
drives through the same sort 
of rockcuts, draped with deli- 



cate creepers, or overrun with clinging "] 

ing glories." These white roads are, hoT 
rather trying to the eyes, particularly ii 
midday under the glare of the sun. 

A favorite drive out from Bridgetown 
Codrington College. This institution 
founded by Colonel Christopher Codrington 
willed two large plantations to found a cc 
The college came into possession of the pre 
in 1712, and waa commenced in 171G. I 
been for many years a flourishing instituti 
learning. 

The drive down to Hastings, leading pa 
garrison, the headquarters of the British t 
in the West Indies, is particularly prettj 
winds along the shore and passes numb 
villas and cottages mantled with vines an( 
with flowers. Once at Hastings there i 
celebrated Marine Hotel, delightfully sitt 
just a bit back from the sea, and havi 
pretty pavilion almost at the water's edge, ' 
one may sit and watch the sun go down int 
seemingly limitless sea. The Marine is t 
what expensive, from three to four doUai 
day, but is extremely comfortable, even lu 
ous. There are, however, several lesa pi 
tious houses in the city, where one maj 
very comfortably at much lower prices, say 
two to two dollara and a half per day. 

Another popular drive is across the isla 
the Crane, a well-known hotel, having qt 
reputation for luncheons and dinners. It t 
to be the custom to allude to the Crane 
"watering-place," but in an island twent 
miles long and fourteen wide, and about a 
dred miles from any other land, one can ace 
find many inland resorts, and the whole is 
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from oor point of view, par- 
took <rf the obaracter of a" wa- 
tering-place. ' ' 

But, if left to the driver, it 
is none of these drives which 
will serve to introduce the 
visitor to the beauties of Bar- 
badoee. Here, as elsewhere, 
one is certain to be drivpn 
first to the cemetery. In Bar- 
badoes, at least, one has le.'^s 
cause of complaint, for a more 
cheerful drive than that which 
leads through the long avenues 
of royal palms oi that "silent 
city ' ' would be difficult to find. 
D«ith seemed robbed of its 
gloom in this broad " savane," 
each little plot of ground being 
bright with flowers and vines, and the air redo- 
lent of the delicate odor of stephanotis and 
frangipani. As Barbadoes has a somewhat ad- 
vanced civilization, our drive included a visit 
to the insane asylum, workhouse and prison, 
all substantial, well-built buildings, speaking 
volumes for the controlling band which had 
guided affairs in this colony for so many years. 

This island offers a further inducement to the 
traveler in the shape of what the late Bishop of 
Winchester was pleased to call a "mclancholj- 
little railway." This line meanders, (the word 
"runs" cannot conscientiously be use<.l) from 
Bridgetown to a place bearing the Scriptural 
name of Bathsheba, a distance of twenty-one 
miles. There is nothing in particular to go to 
Bathsheba for, but the line follows the shore for 
some distance, and there are some fine views of 
the coast. Moreover, one certainly ought to ride 
upon this railway for purposes of observation. 
There is no such "pomp and circunistiince" 
connected with the departure of our "C'ongrcs- 
Bional Limited " or " Empire State Express " as 
is attendant upon the departure of this two- 
penny train. It is completely and thoroughly 
!English in all its appointments, and if one closed 
one's eyes imagination might easily picture the 
departure of a "Midland Express" from St, 
Fancras. 

However, any railroad m much better than 
none, and the Barbadians have every reason for 
bang rather proud of this evidence of the march 
of progress. 

Life in "Bimshire," temporarily, at least, is 
chBrming, there is a certain luxurioui^ style of 
living which appeals to the wanderer from less 
genial climes. They seem to take more time 
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for it. The early morning hath and light 
breakfast are followed by a substantial break- 
fast about nine o'clock. This consists of fruits, 
of which there is an abundance of all the 
varieties known to the tropics, cereals, fish or 
meats. The markets of Barbadoes offer a 
tempting variety of meat and fish to choose 
from, the flying-fish in particular being very 
plentiful. At one comes luncheon. At tour tea 
comes in. This proved to be a "hard-boiled" 
compound which it was impossible to swallow 
with comfort. But as one simply must take tea, 
the only recourse is to buy some and privately 
bribe a servant to brew a special cup. At seven, 
or later, conies dinner, the serious English din- 
ner, which is taken as inflexibly here as else- 
where. A deviation from its form is unpardon- 
able. One of the most unanswerable criticisms 
offered me upon our manner of living was by a 
young Englishman, who said that he could not 
live in America because the "Yankees" were 
quite as apt to "begin a dinner with chicken as 
with any other meat." 'This I could not deny, 
although, being the only American present, and 
seeing the eyes of my companions fixed upon 
me, I felt, for some unaccountable reason, that I 
ought to do so. 

To many of the English people an American, 
whether a New Englander, a Californian, or, for 
aught I know, a Mi<rmiii', is a "Yankee." In- 
fluenced, no doubt, by the serene beauty of a 
moonlight night, an English oflicer, wishing to 
be particularly agreeable to nic, told me that I 
did not "talk like a Yankee," a compliment 
wbich was, in my own judgment, entirely unde- 
served, as an American is easily recognized by 
the intonation of the voice. 
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One must be constantly on one's guard to 
avoid falling into some sort of error through ig- 
norance, not only of local customs, but English 
forms, of speech. My chagrin at being told by a 
young man the morning of my arrival in Bar- 
badoes that I looked ** seedy" was indescrib- 
able. I made mental comparisons and failed to 
discover that I looked ** seedier" than the 
English women around me ; in fact, my 
** Yankee" clothes suited me better, but it was 
not until some hours later, when I learned that 
he had intended to tell me that I was not look- 
ing quite well, that my self-respect was restored. 
The same morning, just before breakfast, my 
host asked me if I would have a ** squash." I 
was new to the tropics, and particularly anxious 
not to miss anything new in the way of fruits or 
vegetables, but I recoiled at the thought of a trop- 
ical ** squash," and declined. I was sorry for it. 
It turned out to be a most delectable compound of 
lime-juice, sugar, ice and soda, worthy of a ])et- 
ter name. Experience soon proved that all the 
beverages were not as inocuous as the *^ squash." 
Unless on the principle that what will keep out 
cold will keep out heat, the reason for the con- 
stant imbibing of whisky and soda, swizzle, and 
various other similar drinks in this hot climate, 
seems inexplicable. From the rising of the sun 
until the going down thereof, and, indeed, far 
into the night, life is supported by an assortment 
of stimulating drinks, which seem to be a neces- 
sary concomitant of existence in the tropics. 

There is, of course, almost no variation in the 
length of the days so near the equator, the sun ris- 
ing and setting about six o'clock the year through. 
One misses the summer twilight, which it seems 
ought to follow the beautiful sunsets which close 
the day. But there is none. It is day, and 
then it is night, without a j^article of prepara- 
tion for it. On our first Sunday in Barbadoes 
we were taken to the English cathedral, a fine 
old church, gray with age, and standing in the 
midst of a quaint churchyard overrun with 
tropical growth. In through the open windows 
beside us a huge poinsetta flaunted its scarlet 
streamers, flame-red against a tangle of greenery 
behind it. Beyond, the light-green globes of the 
unripe bread-fruit stood out from the clear dark- 
green of its foliage, and in the air there was the 
throbbing pulsation of life in a tropical noon- 
day. And then, the fresh young voices of the 
<;hoir rose in the old familiar words : 

" ye ice and snow, bless ye the Lord ; praise Him 
and magnify Him forever." 

Even to one accustomed to the realities of a New 



England winter, these words, in such a scene, 
seemed as apocalytic and unreal as the ** gates of 
pearl" of the the New Jerusajem, described by 
St. John. One's first thought must be that the 
large majority of the congregation could but 
regard these words as figures of speech without 
form or substance. 

Naturally in so small an island as Barbadoes 
there is less to interest the tourist than in some 
of the other West Indian Islands. There are no 
mountains or valleys to explore, and very little 
to attract the sportsman. But in point of climate 
writers are agreed that there is no healthier 
among the islands. The temperature is said to 
range between 75° and 83° F.,and the heat is 
always tem.pered by a cool breeze. The coral 
formation insures dryness of soil, apd there is a 
large percentage of sunshiny days during the 
winter season. Exposure to the midday sun is 
always to be avoided, for it is nearly vertical, 
and a sunstroke is a serious matter. But Bar- 
badoes can offer to the searcher after winter sun- 
shine more comforts and luxuries than can be 
found elsewhere in the Lesser Antilles, having 
more modern and better hotels than any of the 
West Indian Islands, with the exception of 
Jamaica and perhaps Port of Spain, Trinidad. 
There is good society, and the English residents 
are extremely hospitable, and there* are fewer 
annoyances than one usually looks for in the 
tropics. The voyage is one of about ten days 
from New York, and there are several lines of 
steamers to choose from, the best known, how- 
ever, being the Quebec Steamship Co., which 
charges sixty dollars for a ticket. 

It must be admitted that there is lacking 
about the streets of Bridgetown and the country 
roads all over the island that brilliancy of local 
color which one observes particularly in the French 
islands. White gowns and turbans, no matter 
how stiffly they may be starched, cannot com- 
pensate for the loss of the vivid reds, yellows 
and greens affected by the negresses elsewhere. 
The gay little ^'foulard" or shoulder shawl, 
rivaling the rainbow in colors, and forming so 
important an article of dress in Martinique, is 
replaced by a white kerchief. A negress clad in 
turkey-red cotton, turban and all, as seen in the 
neighboring island of St. Lucia, is far more pic- 
turesque than the white-garbed market women of 
Barbadoes. Neither is a darky, fully clad and 
going about his legitimate business, as interest- 
ing from the spectacular point of view as is the 
ragged, utterly irresponsible vagabond with noth- 
ing to do but to beg. This is probably poor eco- 
nomics, but the tourist is apt to take impression- 
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istic rather than economical views of things. 
Not that the negro " Bim " will not beg. In- 
deed, one of the most flagrant cases was that of 
a respectable-loo king darkey, who politely asked 
fora ehiiling. "But why should you be ^iven 
a shilling," was the query, "you do not look 
like a very poor man?" " Oh, yes, master," he 
answered, "do give me a shilling, I'm the father 
of thirteen children.''' In a country as grossly 
over-populated aa ia Barbadoes, families of this 
size are not at a premium. He did not get the 
ehiiling. It is to be presumed that the blacks 
here share in what Mr. Froude has called the 



wooden box of the Barbadian negro, without a 
tree to shade it. These little huts are set thickly 
side by side along the roads, such flimsy struct- 
ures that one ceases to wonder at the enonnoUB 
loss of life which follows a hurricane or a fire. 
And Barbadoes has several limes been visited by 
devastating storm and fire. Aa early as 1675 
the prosperity of the young colony was given a 
serious check by a most disastrous storm. Again, 
on Oct. 10th, 1780, the whole island was swept 
by a terrific hurricane, and in 1831 perhaps the 
most destructive storm ever known killed directly 
or indirectly about sixteen hundred people, and 
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" emancipated morals " of the other islands, but 
if so, there seems less evidence of it to outward 
appearances. At any rate, immorality ia leas 
gorgeously clbthed than in some of the other 
islands, and if occupation and good laws count 
for anything the negroes in Barbadoes ought to 
be on a somewhat higher scale. 

Food is not to be had by the natives for the 
asking in Barbadoes, and one misses that lux- 
uriant growth of food- producing trees which 
give such an air of plcnly to the country in 
Jamaica. In sharp contrast with the thatched 
cottage of the Jamaican, shaded by bread-fruit, 
cocoanut and banana, ia the seven by nine 



destroyed property to the value of a million and 
a half sterling, or about seven million five hun- 
dred thousand dollars, and there have been many 
less destructive storms. 

Barbadoes has always owed her prosperity in 
large measure to sugar. It was here that the 
first sugar-cane was planted on English soil, the 
cuttings having been brought here, it is paid, 
from Brazil, in 1G41. From that time to the 
present the chief, and almost the sole industry, 
has been the cultivation and manufacture of 
sugar. More than any of the West Indian is- 
lands, with a possible rival in Antigua, it is fitted 
by nature to be a augar-producing country. 
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There are no mountains, no rivers, no forests, 
and almost no running streams. Hence, with a 
rainfall averaging over fifty inches annually, and 
often rising far above that, and the natural pro- 
ductiveness of the soil, Barbadoes is practically 
a sugar plantation. As early as 1736, 22,7G9 
hhds. of 13 ewt. of sugar were produced, and 
the trade increased lai^ely every year. 

With the decline of the sugar industry came 
hard times for Barbadoes, and now, in common 
with the other sugar- producing islands, she is 
confronted with perhaps as gra\'e a problem as 
she has ever had to solve. In fact, the Royal 
Commissioners sent out to the colonies last year 
to investigate the matter have stated in their 
report that ' ' The sugar industry in the West 
Indies is in danger of groat reduction, which, 
in some colonies may be equivalent, or almost 
equivalent, to extinction." 

The involved questions of sugar bounties, or 
prohibitive tariffs, are beyond the purview of the 



transient tourist. Still, one cannot visit these 
islands and not hear on every hand expressions 
of foreboding as to the future. The inaction of 
England is deplored, both in the colonies them- 
selves and to some extent in the mother 
country. The reversion of trade to this country 
is openly talked of, and the sentiments expressed 
as to the future of the West Indies, by Lord 
Pirbright, in his article "Tlie Ruin of the West 
Indies," in the NcUional Review, for December, 
1897, are shared by many. Lord Pirbright, after 
carefully reviewing the situation, said, inclosing : 
"Geographically much nearer to America than 
to Great Britain, they (the West Indies) might 
seek, and would certainly receive, frOm the 
United States, not alone the commercial facilities 
which we deny them but other inducements ol 
far greater importance, Trade would follow the 
flag. That flag would no longer be ours, and 
we might have to deplore, not only the ruin but 
the loss of our West Indian possessions." 




AN AUTUMN MORNING. 

Bv EDWARD WILBUR M.ASON. 

THF frost a agleam m the incllon dinn 
\nd the apidtr'a nets are on the lawn 
\nd deep iii fllim robe- of mist 
Tlie lulls and the aileiit «oodlandi he, 
And mon, ns the Bun tome" up llie skv 
The gray clouds turn to amctlnat 

The tender song ot the waking thniali 
la heard do more in the brooding hufh 

Kor hniiet's song in the dMug tret," 
And down wlitre the dodder"- i-ki ii|i are ppread 
The ttitchhi/el gkains in \Lhtt rtd 

And the Bweetbrinr naies in the breeze 

And wheeling up through the di^lant "V.'i 
On their flashing ninga the ploters R\ 

And o\eT tht breast of the p)il 
TliroJgh haze of the dajbreak s atmosphere. 
The crj of a bittern, ehnrp and clear 

Comes from the maralu'j dun itui cool 

And deep in the grasae'i at <>Hr fiit 
The tuneful crickets still ping i" -neit 

As in the diptlis of torrid Jiiui 
And o er the dells and the -liep^ wooda, 
A re\erent hu^h ot stillneM brood* 

Aa morning dreams inio tht noon 




HE who climbs to the upper Alps of the green 
Ritten, wanders through its fair fields and 
vast forests, or descends its slopes, may 
see, and if he wander wide, or climb high, will 
be sure to see a tall, powerful, handsome peasant, 
hatlesB, barefooted and clad in rags which flutter 
in the wind, who moves on as noiselessly as a 
ghost, yet extends his hand as he passes, not to 
aak alms, but to offer his o-pcn snuff-bnx with a 
vague smile and the low whisper, " Tabak ?" 

He was young and strong when he began his 
ceaseless march, and he ia strong and vigorous 
fltill, although he has passed middle age and his 
hair and beard are turning gray. Those wander- 
ing eyes were once keen and piercing ; that vague 
smile, a robust, jovial laugh ; that low whisper, 
a deep, manly voice ; but a blight fell upon Sep- 
pel when he was twenty-five years old, and for 
more than thirty-years his mind has been that of 
a. little child. Perhaps it is better so, otherwise 
he might have had his desire, and have found 
it turn to ashes in his mouth, he might have 
been cynical, incredulous, despairing of good, 
believing nothing, fearing nothing, hoping no- 
thing ; one of those who say in the morning, 
"Would God it were evening!" And in the 
evening, " Would God it were morning!" And 
he is, instead, a little child, and as a child he 
wanders up and down the strange mountains, 
and the steep, green Alps, over the wide pasture 
fields, through the vast pine forests, past cot- 
tages where fires bum, but not for him ; past ' 
laughing children — he who never had a child — 
past graves where he once wept and prayed, but 
where he weeps and prays no more ; past 
churches where once he knelt, but which no 
longer mean anything for him, past crucifixes 
where the dying Saviour hangs, but Seppel no 
longer remembers the Saviour of the world ; for 
him, birth and death, and joy and pain, and 



effort and desire, and fhe duties and hopes of 
religion have faded away beyond even the 
shadow of a dream ; so long has his mind been 
a mere infantile blank, with that one uncon- 
scious, automatic speech and action, "Tabak?" 
The peaaanta see him pass through snow and 
rain, through storm and sunshine, but they 
know that the procession of the seasons means 
nothing to Seppel, nor, apparently, do cold or 
heat, or weariness or hunger, affect him in the 
least. 

He is become as one of those who are not — 
shadows which drift through life toward the 
abyss and darkness of death. 

When he fell in love with Sophie Penzl, from 
the Ztllerlhal, his old mother warned him that 
she was a stranger to them all, and that she 
might be a light maiden, full of frivolity and 
trifling. Seppel would not listen to his mother 
nor to any other warnings ; he was, in fact, deaf 
to everything but the promptings of his own 
heart, which beat to suffocation whenever he ap- 
proached the little maiden. She was a small, 
round, little creature, all soft colors and soft 
curves — as different as possible from the plain, 
hardy peasant women of the Ritten. Her cos- 
tume, too— the velvet hat with the gold cord and 
tassels, the velvet bodice with its white chemi- 
sette and coral necklace — seemed, though it was 
really the ordinary costume of the Zillerthal, to 
have been invented to show off Sophie's round 
young figure and pretty white throat. 

For a time, which seemed to him endless, and 
was in reality about three weeks, Seppel strug- 
gled with his love and kept silence. When at 
last he spoke, Sophie confessed that she liked 
him, but refused tp be formally betrothed be- 
cause she wished to ask her mother's consent in 
person. In truth, she was as much in love with 
Seppel as she could then be with anyone ; but 
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in those days she was inordinately vain, and the 
desire of worldly comfort and advancement — a 
desire destined to play a tragic part in her his- 
tory — was perhaps her dominant characteristic. 
She played with Seppel, not out of a love of co- 
quetry — a quality in which she was deficient — 
but because she loved him in her way, and liked 
to play with him. She reveled in agreeable sen- 
sations, and it was a very agreeable sensation to 
hear Seppel* s deep voice vibrate and tremble, 
and to see his piercing eyes veil themselves in 
softness for her. And yet, in her shrewd, prac- 
tical peasant mind, she had (though all uncon- 
sciously to herself) taken his measure correctly, 
and felt as certain that he would never be able 
to give her luxury and advancement as she did 
that he would always love and shelter her. 

While these thoughts were passing through 
Sophie's mind, she was sitting at a little table in 
the courtyard of a small inn in the village of 
Langstein, which was kept by her aunt Marie, 
her mother's sister. It was the afternoon of 
Easter Sunday, and she had walked down to 
Langstein with Seppel and several other peas- 
ants of both sexes. Seppel had treated her to 
bread and a glass of the thin sour wine of the 
country, and had now gone away on an errand. 
Her other companions were amusing them- 
selves in their own way, and Sophie, with her 
elbows on the table, and her eyes fixed on va- 
cancy, was wishing that she had, or could ever 
reasonably hope to have, a blue silk apron, like 
that of her aunt Marie. Her aunt Marie had 
gold earrings, too, and a gold watch, and yet she 
was neither young nor pretty. Why should she 
have such things ? The answer came quickly. 
Because she had married a husband who could 
give them to her. Seppel would always love 
Sophie, that she knew ; but he could never, 
never give her such beautiful things. And her 
eyes filled with tears, as she recalled a certain 
necklace of imitation turquoise for which she 
had longed in her childhood. She had never 
had it, and never would. '* Always to be wish- 
ing for nice things in vain I" And here she lost 
herself in vague desires and regrets. 

At this point in her musings the window be- 
hind her opened noiselessly, and a hand was 
placed on her shoulder. 

'^What is it, Xante?'' said Sophie, listlessly, 
without turning round. 

** 'Sh I 'sh !" whispered Marie ; ** don't speak 
loud. Sophie, come in here." 

To do Marie justice, she never suspected for 
a moment that Sophie was betrothed, and 
though in the days to come she reproached 



herself bitterly for the afternoon's work, she was 
actuated by pure family affection, and a desire 
to place her sister's child well in the world. 
The concealment which she practiced, and for 
which she was subsequently severely blamed, 
was not her fault, and was suggested by the man 
who on this particular afternoon was the guest 
of honor, and also the only guest in the great 
dining-room. He was a large, square, rubicund 
fellow, long past middle life, but so alert and 
carrying his years so well, that he seemed much 
younger than he really was. Marie and her 
husband sat at some distance from him, on a 
settle placed against the wall, the former with 
her hands folded in Sunday calm over her blue 
silk apron, the latter sitting up stiffly and smok- 
ing slowly a long pipe. They both nodded 
kindly when Sophie came in, and said, in one 
breath, **Here she is, Herr Weil." 

Herr Weil also nodded pleasantly, but with a 
certain air of gene, and motioned the girl to a 
seat at his table. He was a childless widower, 
who had been, until recently, a shopkeeper in 
the Zillerthal, but was actually landlord of the 
Golden Stag at Klausen, and a very great as 
well as very honorable personage in Sophie's 
estimation. It was not her nature to be timid, 
however, and she smiled and accepted his offer 
of a seat with pretty ease. 

Herr Weil plied her with questions : how she 
liked being a Kellnerin, how many guests Herr 
Staffler had, and various other inquiries, all of a 
practical nature, to which she replied readily 
enough. Presently he ordered coffee with cream, 
and kropfen with jam, and invited Sophie to 
partake of these delicacies, much to her delight, 
for she was a gourmand in her small way. 
When he asked her to have more whipped 
cream, and bade her tie the remaining kropfea 
in her handkerchief, he had acquired her esteem 
and admiration in a very marked degree. 

At last Sophie looked at the clock and rose to- 
go. Marie, after a word with Herr Weil, fol- 
lowed her into the hall, and, putting her hand 
on her shoulder, said, softly : 

** Herr Weil would prefer your not mention- 
ing that you saw him, Sophie ; and I must ask 
you to promise that you will say nothing about 
it." 

^*I promise," answered Soi:)hie, readily. 

**0n the cross!" said Marie, half laughing, 
half serious, as she raised the crucifix attached 
to her rosary to Sophie's lips. 

'*0n the cross!" answered Sophie, readily, 
kissing the crucifix. *'But you must tell me 
whv, Marie," she added. 
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"So I will," said Marie, 
heartily. " In two months and 
two weeks from this daj' I 
promise to tell you, if you 
keep your tongue quiet. Mean- 
while, who did ycu come with 
to-day?" 

"With Suttners Simmde 
and hie wife, and with Seppel 
Steiner." 

"Oh 1 Take care you don't 
trifle with Seppel, Sophie. He 
has not got money enough to 
marry anybody, and if he 
should fall in love with you 
he will take it hard." 

"I'll take care," answered 
Sophie, laughing, and she ran 
off to join her companions. 

She was silent and abstracted 
during the walk home, and op- 
pressed, she knew not why, by 
a vague sense of wrongdoing. 

"You will write to your 
mother to-morrow, won't 
you?" whispered Seppel, as 
he bade her good-night. 

"No, no, no!" answered So- 
phie, vehement ly, fairly 
snatching her hand away from 
liim as she spoke. "I wonder 
'what made me so cross?" she 
sud to herself as she was un- 
ciressing, "and I wonder why I feel as if I had 
<3one something wrong, when I know I have not ?' ' 
»he continued, peevishly, as she threw herself on 
tier bed and wept, stifling her sobs lest the other 
niaids, four of whom slept in the room, sliould 
liear her. 

The days went on, bringing so much work for 
Sophie that she had no time to feel either regret 
or remorse (if, indeed, she had cause to feel 
cither), and furnishing to Seppel all the delights 
of a fool's paradise ; for, although Sophie had 
not yet written to her mother, she had promised 
to do BO as soon as the stress of summer work 
should be over. At that time she really loved 
liimaamuch as she was capable of loving any- 
one, and it was no thought of treachery which 
prompted her silence, but the feeling that her 
mother would make difficulties, and that it was 
beet to put off the struggle as long as jtossible. 
She had not often gone to the Gast Haus at 
Ungstein since the niemoral>le day when that 
exalted personage, Herr \\eil, had treated her U) 
kropfen and cream, and she had never since had 
T(d. XLVL— 33. 




the opportunity of speaking to her aunt Marie 
alone ; nor had she desired to do so, her curios- 
ity having quite faded away. While she lived 
on quietly from day to day, oijoi/iiig Seppel' 8 
love, he was iiniMuiiud by it. All his spare hours 
— and they were few enough, for he was one of 
the hardest working peasants on the Kitten — 
were spent in hovering about for a sight of her, 
and he subjected himself to inconceivable priva- 
tions in order to purchase Httte trifles for her ac- 
ceptance. It was really wonderfid to see liow 
love had prompted ingenuity, and how, out of 
his deep poverty, ho yot contrived to give her 
something nearly every day. 

One Sunday he waited for her after mass with 
a string of blue Venetian beads, which he had 
]>urchased from a traveling peddler. Sophie 
gave a cry of delight when she saw them. 

"They are what I have wanted all my life !" 
she exclaimed, enchanted ; and, diving into her 
pocket, she produced a package wrapped up in 
her handkerchief, exclaiming: "I have some- 
thing for you, too. Ixiok at my portrait !" 
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The gift was one of the coai'se, black, [lapifr- 
mache snuffboxes commonly used by the peas- 
, ants of the Ritten. It had the portrait of a 
peasant girl, in the costume of the Ztllerthal, on 
the fover ; but, by some cnrioiis freak of resem- 
biance, the smiling bliie-eyecl maiden was the 
very image of Sophie herself ! 

Seppel was mute with delight, and the pretty 
little creature danced round him, efjually happy, 
standing on tiptoe every now and then, and 
peeping over his shoulder as he stood absorbed 
in adoring contemplation. 

" I shall take it away from you if you like it 
better than you do me," she pouted at last ; and 
Seppel's answer was to seize her small face in his 
hands and kiss it passionately. 

'■For shame !" said Sophie, dancing away. 
"AVhat would my mother say? and the Frau 
Wirthin? and Tante Marie? — for wc are not 
really betrothwi yet, you know." 

" Hon't say that, Sopliie darling, for (lod's 
sake !'' exclaimed Scppcl, earnestly. 

" lUit it is true! so long as my mother doesn't 
know," answered Sophie, hovering aloof. "But 
I love you !" she whispered, coming closer to his 
protecting arm again. 

Two or three days after this, while Sophie was 
busily at work, she was tol<l that her aunt Marie 
was waiting for her in the Wirthins' room, with 
a message from her mother, 

"Is the mother ill?" cried the girl, alarmed, 
as she embraced her aunt. 

"No, she is not ili ; but she is thinking of 
making some changes — of going, perhaps, to St. 
Ulrich's to live — and she wants to see you first." 

" I shall lose my place here, then," answered 



Sophie. " We are just in the 
thick of the season, strangers 
ommg and going every day ; 
and if I leave now for two or 
three divs the FraQ Wirthin 
n II not take me back." 

But Marie, who seemed to 
I e armed at all points, answer- 
ed that she had come provided 
with a substitute, and had ar- 
1 anged everything with the 
I rai \\ irthin, and that the siib- 
titute WIS already accepted. 

It \ as then the 4th of Au- 
gust and on the following day, 
^ it dan n Sophie went down to 

L ngstein to joint her aunt and 
undo, with whom she was to 
make the journey to the Ziller- 
thal. Seppel went with her, 
and carried her bundle. It was still very early 
in the morning when they reached the outskirts 
of the village, and Seppel waited at the crucifix 
while Sophie ran to the inn to find out when 
her aunt intended to return. She found things 
in unwonted confusion, and Marie very busy, 
and was not a little surprised to learn that their 
holiday was to last a week, and that they were 
to return by a different route, staying a day in 
Bogen. 

Then, while Mario was busy in giving out 
linen, and in locking and unlocking, Sophie ran 
l>ack to Seppel. 

"We .--hall not come back until a week from 
to-day, and we shall come up by the Bogen 
road," she panted, with sparkling eyes. 
" When?" said Seppel, eagerly. 
"About midday." 

"Very well, then. I'll wait for you by 
Heilige Joseph from eleven to three. Give me 
another kiss, Sophie !'" 

"Vou can kiss the snuffbox while I am 
gone," said Sophie, laughing as she complied. 

"So I shall I" shouted Seppel, suiting the ac- 
tion to the word, and waving his snuffliox in 
his hand as he looked after her. Every now 
and then she turned and kissed her hand to 
him, and thus they watched each other to the 
last. They had never heard, [loor young things ! 
of the saying 

"Tlicv thill an- «;ilclicO .Hit of pight 
Bid,- jnvny iW many a night." 

Sophie found her mother well, her idiot 
brother, a fair, handsome fellow, with the face 
of a St. John, was sitting as usual on the floor 
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by his mother's knee, s^tringing beads and biit- 
toiw. Both welcomeil her afi'eotionately ; Jier 
motlier volubly, (lottfried with iiiaiiy childish 
inarticulate muriniirinsrs, ami the fiirrs s[)irits 
rose at the sight of all tlio liuiiiu surnnindiiigs. 
But when she aiiiiroached the subject of the 
change to ISt. I'lrich she met with v;ij;iie rei>lies, 
and three days after her arrival they ;dl went tu 
Klnusen, where Herr Weil kept the (InMen 'fiXa^, 
and where he had invited thuni to diiitior. 

Xever in her life had Sojihie been so Haltered 
and caressed, and after a simiptuoua dinner in 
the big dining-room, Herr Weil took Iheni all 
through the inn, and disolayed such treasures of 
solid furniture, and such pile?: of linen in the 
great "schraiik," that lie assumed the propor- 
tions of a demi-god in her imagination. Then, 
after a visit to the cellare and stables, they all 
came back to the dining-room once more to find 
coffee set out for tlieni. 

In after years Sophie always remembered the 
long, bare, empty room, with its well-scrubbed 
floors, the settles ranged against the walls, its 
rows of tables, and the thick, jireen vines veiling 
the bow windows which overhung the hurrying 
waters of the Adige — as if it had been the jrate of 
hell. All day long the devil had been whisper- 
ing in her ear : " Vou are not betrothed, not 
betrothed, not betrothed,"' Now, as she sat 
down beside Herr Weil, at his rei]uest, and 
poured out the coffee, and kioked with a heart 
which beat wildly with affright at a package 
upon which he kcjit his right hand, the 
refrain beat in lier head again, and mingled 
with the sound of the rushing water : " Not be- 
trothed, not betrothed, not betrothed," and 
through this refrain she heard Herr Weil slowly 
lumbering on how he had been now six months 
a widower ; how he had no need to account 
to anyone for what he should do ; how if 
he cauliJ f/fl a nrlnln n'lrl, he would reijuire no 
dot. ("So generous," murmured the audience 
at this). How he would not wait any girl's 
pleasure. It was ask and have — yes or no. 
How he had prepared the marriage papers ; how 
he had a present ready for the bride. And here 
he opened the i>ackage he held in his hand, and 
took out a cl;ain of real gold, and a pair of gold 
earrings. 

" For you, Sophie, if you will be mistress of 
the Golden Stag. But the wedding must he the 
day after to-morrow," 

"Where's the girl who would refuse you, 
Herr Weil?" interrupted ilarie, enthusiastieally, 
while her husband slowly noilded appro\-al of 
the sentiment, and Sophie's mother murmured, 



"So good 1 so good ! Herr Weil !" as she nerv- 
ously sm(K)thed down her a]>ron and iiudgei.1 
.Sophie to reply. 

There was a long silence ; then Herr M'eil 
said, in a sufheiently manly manner : 

" I won't press you, dear girl ; but you must 
make up your mind now, liomeuiber, you'll 
get a kind husband and a good 
mother — a good broth 
fried." 

"Oh, Sophie, child 
whisjiered her mother. 

Then there was silence in the room once more 
but for the rushing water, the rustling leaves, 
the bu/zing of the lliea. And again the devil 
whispered in Sophie's ear: "You are not be- 
trothed, not betrothed, not betrothed ! Yo-r 
molltn- i'-oiiUl iirrrr omsnd h you,- man-iii'je iiilh 
Seppd — iicvei; never !" 



your 
too, for poor Ciott- 



Sopliic, rh'hl !' 
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Sophie heaved a deep sigh, and put up her eyea, it la quite possible to tell the truth and 
hands to her ears to shut out the voice ; but her not to have the truth understood, and while 
hand was taken, she felt an arm round her Father Vellenger perceived that she had been 
shoulders, Herr Weil lifted up her chin and amusing herself with a youth to whom she was 
kissed her, and said, " I'll say yes for you, my not betrothed, he did not understand that that 
dear girl," and then she never knew how exactly youth believed himself to be betrothed, and had 
— they were all round her in a moment, her sethisliteon thegirl'slove. Themanypatersand 
mother kissing her and crying, her uncle Paul avea which Sophie had to say for her supposed 
patting her on the head, her aunt Marie put- frivqlity helped to pass the last hours of freedom 
ting the earrings in her ears, Herr Weil slipping — hours which ebbed away with such alarming 
a ring on her finger— the deed was done, and rapidity that the girl seemed to herself to be in a 

whirling dream until she stood with her bride- 
groom before the altar, and heard the last words 
of the nuptial benediction fall into the silence of 
the church. In another moment they were in 
the open air again, Herr Weil holding her hand, 
nnd the joyous strains of the village band (for he 
the thing handsomely) resounding in 
the morning air as they walked 
across the platz to the WeisseKassI, 
and sat down to stuffed veat and po- 
tato salad, washed down by hot 
spiced wine. Sophie was Frau "^'eW, 
landlady of the Golden Stag, and 
triumph filled her heart, particu- 
larly when, two hours later, the new- 
ly married couple went away in the 
railway train, bound for Innsbruck, 
and oh, glorious thought, even for 
Munich ! 



On Tuesday morning, just a week 
from the day he had bid good-by to 
Sophie, Seppel came rushing down 
the hillside at a racing pace. 

The shrine of the Heiligc Joseph 
lies on the southeastern side of the 
'fJJ' rough bridle path which climbs the 
precipitous hills to the north of 
Bogen, and there is no shade within 
half a Tiiile of it. The sun blazed hot upon it 
this August morning, but Seppel did not hoed 
the scorching rays, and the cloudless sky was 
the image of hisiiiind. 

Half an hour pas.sed, the church clocks struck 
half-past eleven, and stiil he stood waiting. 
Twelve o'clock, and far and near the church 
bells pealed forth, and Seppcl removed his hat 
and murmured the customary prayer Then he 
replaced it, and after a keen glance down the 
road, which shone white and arid iu the sun- 
shine, he leaned back against the shrine once 
more, idly snapping the lid of his snuffbox up 
and down. The girl on the cover was wonder- 
fully like Sophie — there could not be any 
doubt of it — and he shaded hie eyes wiUi 




nv fault, 



Ihe duv 
change<l 
ly to, " 
uy fauh, not my fault.'' 



It ' 



TV quick- 



Sophie was betrothed on Thursday afternoon, 
and on the following Saturday morning, at six 
o'clock mass, she was marrie<l. She had not 
had, a moment for reflection, regret or remorse, 
for she had gone back to the Zillerthal on 
Thursday evening, and had had to try her wed- 
ding dress on late that niglit, while all of Friday 
was taken up by innumerable small duties. On 
Friday morning she had gone to confession and 
to communion at five o'clock mass ; but even in 
confession, with the fear of God before one's 
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his hand to see the portrait better, and then put 
it to his lips and kissed it. 

A faint sound — could it be a laugh ? — startled 
him, and he turned hastily to see two voiinsi 
peasants standing before him, the latter of the 
two with a satirical smile on his lip5. Tlie tall 
fellow was Peter Tairvrenbun:, a vouth much 
given to mockery, and prop«:>rtionatelY dreade^i. 
The shorter peasant was Johann Silbernairel, 
Peters alta- oj^y and a harmless fellow enouiih. 

Seppel devoutly hoped that Peter had not seen 
him kiss the portrait, and he therefore said 
*'Tabak?" in an indifferent tone, as he extended 
his open snuffbox. 

•'Thanks/' said Peter, taking a pinch and 
looking hard at Seppel, whose eyes had relap^sed 
into a dreamy contemplation of the nxul. 

"My cousin Sophie gave you that?" Siiid 
Peter, touching the snuffbox. 

Seppel nodded, holding it tightly in his hand, 
while he glanced for a moment at the portrait. 

Still looking hard at him, Peter put forth his 
hand and laid a finger on it. 

''Sophie's ver}' self, isn't it ?" he said. 

Seppel nodded and blushed. 

"Tabak?" he said again, holding out the 
box. 

''No, thank vou," answered Peter, slinffinff 
his coat more comfortablv on his shoulder and 
preparing to depart. ** Herr Weil wouldn't like 
to see it in vour hand, would he?" 

Seppel did not answer. He was still looking 
down the road, and did not hear. It was with a 
visible effort that he first glanced at the lx)x he 
held in his hand, and then at Peter, with mute 
inquiry. 

*'l said.'' repeated Peter, pointing to the box, 
"Herr Weil wouldn't like to see that in vour 
hand, now that Sophie's his wife." 

"Sophie isn't his wife : Sophie's betrotheil to 
me," answered Seppel, calmly. 

" .Sr/pAiV Prnzl i* mnrr'inl *>» H* rr If'//." n^ 
turned Peter, slowly and emphatically. 

"You lie, you devil I" shoute<i Sep[>el, with 
blazins eves. 

*' I lie, do I?" answered Peter, reil with ansrer. 
"My own mother was at Sophie's wedding on 
Saturdav, and when she aske<.l her if she had 
any message for the Ritten, Sophie said : Give 
them all greetings from Frau Weil !' You're a 
damned fool, Seppel !" 

In the violent scuffle which ensued Peter 
Taggenburg was never after sure who struck 
hardest. He only felt certain of one thing, 
which he rei>eated to himself nightly to his 
dying day — namely, that it was not he who in- 



jured Seppel en the back of the head. And he 
was riiiht in thinking so. When, after a furious 
fight, the combatants had been wnenohed apart 
by Johann Siibemagel, Sep^>el had indeed fallen 
backwarvl. But he had risen again, and when 
Johann had succeeded in drac3irin<r Peter awar, 
and had persuadt-vl him to resume his walk up 
the mountain, thev had rvth looked back at 
Seppel. and had seer, him sitting quietly at the 
base of the shrine. 

Sepj^l had seen them, too, and, as they 
turne»i the corner ^>i the path :ind vanished 
fr»-^m his sight, }.e spmng up to rush upon them 
a^rain, iiiri^.eii his f^v>t on a stone and fell vio- 
lentiv 't>ackward, cuttiuir his head a^iist the 
stone coping of the sh.rine, and becoming in- 
stantly unconscious. The ^\ith was a solitary 
one. and for four hours he lay helpless in the 
blazing sun, and when at last he was taken up 
he was supjx)se\i to be dead. 

For manv davs and nishts he lav senseless, 
burned bv niirini: brain fever, and it was thought 
that he must die, for. in addition to fever and 
the deadly injury to the l^ase of the brain, he 
had received a violent sunstroke. But the davs 
lengthened themselves to weeks, and the weeks 
to months, and still he liveil, and bv and bv it 
began to Iv whisjx^red that he would live and be 
well and strv^nir once more. 

While Seppel lay groaning with racking head- 
ache and burning with fever, Sophie was finding 
out dav bv dav and hour bv hour that all is not 
gold that glitters. Something more she learned, 
for. as a creat writer has said of a much more 
distinguishes! heroine, 'the process of purgatory 
had beirun for her on the irreen earth. She knew 
that she had done wrong." Her husband soon 
tireil of her. and then was angered with himself 
for having sj>ent so much goo^i, hard money in 
winnimi a iiirl without a dot. From this mental 
process to that of feeling injureil by his wife 
because she had accepteil him was but a step. 

Then, too, he was divply involveii in money 
difticulties, and before manv weeks were over he 
began to fear that he should not be able to keep 
the ''Golden Staii." That he nerfectlv well 
knew, also, that he ouirht not to have taken it 
did not tend to improve his temper, and he had 
another trouble : the sands of time beinui to run 
for him with the frightful rapivlity known only 
to those who have accepteil bills which fall due 
on a certain dav, and he became irritable, sus- 
ceptible and morose. 

Kven if his wife had loved him, she would 
have found it hani to put up with his exactions, 
and, as she not onlv did not love him in the le 
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but soon began to hate him, her daily work was 
more than difficult. 

The fine promises to her mother and Gottfried 
had never been kept, and they still lived in their 
native village as best they could, while Sophie 
ran after the flying minutes, and worked from 
morning to night like a galley-slave. Like many 
another well-preserved man, close upon seventy, 
Herr Weil aged all at once. He grew inordin- 
ately stout, tried to drown the thought of his 
troubles in unlimited beer, and was alwavs either 
sodden, or irritable, while his suspicions, order- 
ings and scoldings were endless. 

Sophie never knew just when she began to 
pray that she might not wish for his death, nor 
knew how soon she learned that her life was to 
be toil and pain and fear — fear which grew and 
grew, until she trembled on opening her eyes in 
the morning and feared to close them at night. 
She was phvsicallv so wearv that she knew not 
what to do, when, late in February, her husband 
fell ill of gout, and the violence of his temper 
increased a hundred fold. She had proposed 
having her mother come to help at the beginning 
of his illness, but he refused, with such a shower 
of abuse, that she never mentioned the subject 
again, and dragged through the toilsome days 
and wakeful nights as best she could. Late in 
March Ilerr Weil so far recovered as to be able 
to sit up in bed. As the days grew gradually 
warmei he improved, and in April he began to 
get about in a wheel-chair. There his progress 
ended, and his wife's work grew harder and her 
trials heavier, until, one day late in September, 
he lifted up his stick to strike her, for some tri- 
fling neglect, and fell back — dead ! 

Before he ^vas laid in the grave his creditors 
appeared in swarms, and within a week his 
w^idow Avas despoiled of everything, even the 
gold earrings. 

The day she gave up the keys of the Golden 
Stag she felt too tired and worn out for regret, 
and retired to the humble lodgings she had hired 
with but one wish — to rest. And for several 
days she scarcely left her bed ; then she remem- 
bered that she was penniless, and rose and took 
up the burden of life and the search for work 
once more. At the end of another week, having 
found no other place, she was compelled by her 
urgent necessity to take service at the Golden 
Stag ; but she was too broken to be galled at be- 
ing servant where she had been mistress, too 
thoroughly humbled to rebel at fate, too glad to 
have escaped alive from the fearful yoke of 
matrimony to feel anything but the relief of 
deliverance. Slowlv, as the weeks and months 



passed, she began to recover her health and 
hopefulness, and a plan gradually formed itself 
in her mind. At Easter she gave up her place, 
and in the faint gray dawn of Easter Monday 
morning she went forth to seek her fortune anew\ 
She had told no one the object of her journey, 
and it was supposed that she was returning to 
the Zillerthal. But she had another journey to 
make first, and now that she had at last begun it 
she walked with passionate haste, and with such 
absorption in her own anxious thoughts that she 
gave no heed to anything else, and started vio- 
lently when the Klausen postman, whom she 
met on the wav, touched her arm and handed 
her a letter from her mother. She thanked him, 
glanced at the address, thrust the letter in her 
pocket nnopened, and hurried on. Shame, re- 
gret and remorse assailed her when she thought 
of Seppel, but deep down under all lay the hope 
that he would forgive. And now she was free. 
She had hardly heard, nor could she have borne 
to hear, his name mentioned since her marriage, 
but she did know that he had been ill, and was 
w^ell again, and she went steadily on her way, 
telling her beads the while, with hope rising at 
every step. 

It was past two o'clock in the afternoon when 
she began to climb the road which leads from 
Bogen to the heights of the Ritten, and within 
an hour she passed the shrine where Seppel had 
waited for her nearly two years before. But 
she hardly thought of that. Her whole being 
was absorbed in the panting desire to see him 
and be forgiven. She knew w-here he was to be 
found this Easter Monday afternoon, but she 
would not seek him there. She would sleep at 
a little village inn on the mountain, and in the 
earlv dawn she Avould wavlav him on his wav 
to work, and ask him to forgive her. That he 
would do so she w%is sure. She instinctively felt 
the deep hold she had over his heart, and be- 
lieved that his love would be stronger than her 
faithlessness. Gradually, as the pure, perfumed 
mountain air caressed her heated temples, 
vouth revived in her as well as love. Love ! 
she had never ceased to love Seppel, so she told 
herself, and she saw a vista of happ}'' years 
stretching before her after she should have knit- 
ted up the dropped threads of her existence, and 
should have been taken back to the shelter she 
had spurned. Surely a bliss not unlike that of 
paradise, to sin and be forgiven, and to be set 
far from the inevitable consequences of evil-do- 



ing ! 



But to whom is such a joy accorded ? Not 
perhaps to more than one in a generation of all 
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ever now, only as you see. He can never do a 
stroke of work again, and he knows no more 
than the babe unborn. Ah, tliat bad girl haB a 
dea! to answer for, and she'll pay. it dear, sooner 
or later." 

"Yes," said f^ophie, rising, "I'm sure she 
wiih" 

She then paid her reckoning and departed, 
stumbling wearily down the mountain. At 
nightfall she crept into an humble inn on the 
outskirts of the town and lay down upon a nar- 
row pallet, from which she almost hoped never 
to rise. But in the gray dawn she awoke from 
the stupor into which she had fallen, and care 
clutched her throat as she sat up with a heavy 
sigh and an awful sense of the irrevocableness of 
her wrong-doing. \Vhat should she do now? 
Her weary eyes, looking round the room, lighted 
upon the letter she had received the day before, 
but had not opened, and she arose to get it, 
feeling that it was a comfort that she had a 
home and a mother. The letter contained only 
a few lines to say that her mother and Gottfried 
were both ill, and to beg her to come at once. 
A pang shot through her as she read it, and 
reflected that she had already lost twenty-four 
hours, and she quickly washed and dressed, paid 
her reckoning, and hastened to the railway sta- 
tion, thanking God that she had still someone to 
care for. 

She was not in time for the train in which she 
had wished to travel, and had to wait for an- 
other, which left tiiree hours later, but she was 
too heartbroken to feel either anxiety or impa- 
tience, and sat still, looking at vacancy, and 
sounding the depths of her despair. Conscience 
was doing its work, too, and each passing mo- 
ment registered a vow to devote herself to her 
mother and (lOttfriod. In this disposition of 
mind the hours passed, and slic tnade her jour- 



ney so absorbed in gloomy thoughts that she 
seemed to wake from a dream, when, at five 
o'clock in the afternoon, she found herself de- 
scending the road which led to the Zillerthal. 
She had still an hour's walk before reaching 
her village, but she could see it distinctly, and 
could hear the solemn tolling of the Trauer 
Glocke as it marked the progress of a procession 
which was slowly winding its way to the cem- 
etery. She was too far away to distinguish any 
individual among the mourners, but she saw 
that there were two coffins, that it was a double 
funeral, and vaguely wondered whose it might 
be, as she crossed herself and murmured the 
prayers for the repose of the dead. Twilight 
was closing in when she*reached the outskirts of 
the village, and the first woman she met em- 
braced her, with many tears and exclamationB of 

pity- 

Sophie was not to be allowed to find a place 
for repentance. Her mother and Gottfried had 
died two days before and had just been laid to 
rest. 

Six weeks later she left her native village for- 
ever, to take her place as novice in a vast con- 
vent near Halle. She is there still, bent and 
aged before her time, creeping about her daily 
tasks, telling her beads, praying in the chapel — 
a wreck, which the wild waves of life have 
tossed on that quiet island of repose. Her ex- 
istence is merged in that of the community, but 
sometimes, when the weather is cold and wild, 
and snow and hail beat against the chapel 
windows'. Sister Dolorosa shudders, and bowa 
her head in agony at the thought that poor, 
childish Seppcl is wandering through the pitiless 
storm. And then she groans beneath her breath : 
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but it was replactKl by sm- 
other house, n httle further 
along the road. (.If tlie hosllcr 
who weleoined me I asked af- 
ter the former proprietor by 
name. Tlic old nej^ro looked 
at me with reproachful sur- 
prise, and answeretl : 

" Didn't you know, sah, 
ilat Mistah Possons am daid 
dis long time? Yes, sah, lie 
done got shot." 

This was not altogether rc- 
assuring, and when I finally 
approached the hotel I fancie<l 
that it ]*K>kc<l sad and deserted 
— only a fancy, let nie add, 
for it proved to be the abode 
of hospitality, friendliness and 
(rood eheer. 

Hut the bridge was my lirst 
and great coneern. I must look ui)on it before 
nightfall, and only half an li<}nr of daylight now 
remained. It is necessary to descend into the- 
deep ravine and gaze upward to see aright this 
unique marvel of Nature's handiwork. One might 
jiass over it, along the liiglnvay that it carries 
across the chasm, and not discover by the closest 
observation any unusual feature in the mountain 
road through the forest. 

The footpath winds across a sloping, grassy 
field, then plunges down steeply, alongside a 
brawling torrent, and through a grove of ancient 
arbor vita', the largest bole of which has a 





ndghty girth of eighteen feet. A sharp tnm, 
where the path almost doubles upon itself, near 
the Iiottom of the ravine, and suddenly the bridge 
is in full view. 

It is a sight to make the heart stand still, then 
heat faster with emotion. A mountain hung in 
mid-air ! Rough-hewn by the elements, quarried 
from chaos in the mists of ages, it stands com- 
plete against the background of the sky, symbol 
of silence and eternity. Its abutment walla are 
the everlasting hills, and waving forests fringe its 
parapet?. The stream Hows hushed beneath it. 
Far aloft the dusky swallows flit unseen, but 
faintly heard, and 
in the shield of 
stainless saffron sky 
framed by its awful 
arch, the lamp of 
evening burns in 
the solitary splen- 
dor of a southern 
star. 

This bridge, un- 
touched by too), 
"not made with 
hands." bears in 
ever part the Al- 
mighty Builder's 
mark. Because of 
its service, its fash- 
ion and form, so 
like man's handi- 
craft, yet of super- 
h u m a n strength 
and grace, it strikes, 
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as no other work of artifice or nature can, (.iod's 
inipreeii on the mortal eye and mind. 

The next day, and subseqnpnily, visit;: made 
at leisure revealed the innumerable details of 
interest in the bridge and its surroundings, in- 
cluding Cedar Creek, the water-coursu it ao mag- 
nificently spans. It is always twilight in the 
chaam, and the sky ovcTlicad iu indigo blue at 
mid^day. Cedar Creek is a considerable stream, 
which has its source two or three miles above 
the bridge, and falls into the -Tames River about 
the same distance below. .\n o.\i>loriilion of its 



top of the bridge, where the road crosses, is 
level, wooded, and sixtj' feet wide at the nar- 
rowest part. The whole structure is an immense 
monolith of limestone. Its calcareous nature 
and horizontal strata exclude the idea of a vol- 
canic origin. The most plausible supposition to 
account for the formation is that what now con- 
stitutes the great span is the last remaining seg- 
ment of the roof of what was once a long cavern 
or tunnel, thr,>ugh which the river passed. If 
the water really carved this colossal passage, it 
must have taken untold iiges to do it, and car- 




ravines shows a cave of historic interest, and an 
opening in the rocks, where can be beard the 
rushing waters of Ihe Lost River, a niy.'^terious 
subterranean torrent. 

The actual dimensions of the bridge, as ascer- 
tained by scientific mca stircm ent, bear out the 
impression of sublimitr inadt' upon the eye. 
The height, including the tbicAuess of the sus- 
pended mass of rock and earth, is about two 
hundred and fifty feet. The •irih is light- 
springing and symmetrical, and I'ls span is fully 
ninety feet at the widest part uf !^e opening, 
which is nearer the top than the bo'tom. The 



ried away an enormous mass i>t debris. Not a 
fragment of loose rock remains in fight to tell 
the tale. 

The smooth walls and buttresses of the Natural 
Bridge are mostly of a light liluish-gray tint, 
darkened here and there by moisture, reddened 
in streaks by (ho ferruginous element in the 
formation, and marked by irregular patches of 
lichen and moss. Tlie latter species of fresco- 
work has decorated the vaulted roof of the arch 
with an extraordinarily exact picture of a gigan- 
tic " spread eagle." It is the emblematic bird, 
jirecisely as he appears upon the national coat- 
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of-arms, and has been the wonder of many suc- 
cesaive generations of visitors. 

Upon the smoother faces of the rock to a 
height of twenty or thirty feet from the bottom 
of the walls, names and initials mnumerable are 
carved. In a conspicuous and high position 
though not the very high- 
est, appear the letters 
"G. W.," which well- 
authenticated tradition 
asserts were graven fthere 
by George \\'ashington, 
when, as a youth, on a 
surveying expedition for 
Lord Fairfax, he visited 
the spot Thomas Jef- 
ferson, another illustri- 
ous Virginian, and the 
third President of the 
United States, not only 
visited, described and 
mapped the "Rock 
Bridge," but acquired it 
from the Crown by 
nominal purchase, and 
owned it with the sur- 
rounding tract of land. 
The grant from George 
III., dated July, 1774, 
is still preserved in the 
Land Office of Rich- 
mond. JeEEeraon wrote, 
in his "Notes on the 
State of Vii^nia": 

"It is impo^ible for the 
emotions arising from the 
sublime to be felt beyond 
what they are here — so 
beautiful an arcli, so elevat- the "kprbad i 

ed, BO light, and spritiglMg, 

as it were, up to heaven! The rapture of tlio s])ec- 
tator la really iiideBcri liable." 

After he became President, Jefferson built a 
cabin for the entertainment of tourists at the 
Natural Bridge, which, as he said, was destined 
" to become famous and draw the attention of 
the world." In a book which he provided for 
"sentiments," and which was written full, but 



subsequently destroyed by accident, Chief Jus- 
tice Marshall wrote of "God's greatest miracle In 
stone and Henry Cla\ described it as "the 
bridge not made b\ hands that spans a river, car- 
ries a highway and makes two mountains one." 
The thrilling narrative of "An Adventure at 
the Natural Bridge," 
nntten by Elihu Burritt 
early in the present cen- 
tury and familiar to sub- 
s e 1 u e n t generations 
t! r )ugh the school 
readers," is based up- 
cn the authentic ex- 
ploit of astudent from 
Washington College 
(now Washington 
and Lee Univer- 
sity), at Lexington. 
This young man 
undertook and ac- 
complished the al- 
most incredible feat 
of climbing from 
the bottom to the 
top of the mighty 
wall, following most 
of the way the long 
cleft of fissurewhich 
may be seen on the 
left side of the large 
photographic view accomwany- 
ing these notes. Two or three 
persons ha\e been killed by ac- 
cidentallj falling from the Pul- 
pit Roi;k, at this identical point ; 
and the bridge has proven a 
bridge of sighs for at least 
^(jLE." ons suicide — a stranger who 

threw himself from the top in 
the year 184;-!, and whose body was never iden- 
tified. 

The Rock Bridge of eternal Nature ! There it 
stands, in silence and awful majesty, immutable, 
mysterious, sublime, untouched by the fires and 
frosts oE the changing seasons, the same marvel 
to-day that it was when first creation's curtain 
rose, and that it will he henceforth forever until 
the crack of doom. — //. T. 
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MY WARNING. 



Bv CLARENCE MII.ES BOUTEI.LE. 



HAD been settled in 
Smithville for a little over 
ft year, and had already 
worked up a practice that 
was already paying tairly 
and that proniieed to be 
very remunerative in the 
future. Several of my 
friends, of whom I had made many, had openly 
wondered why I did not marry. I was begin- 
ning to wonder myself. And yet my heart 
had not been touched in the least. I sometimes 
said it was because I had not given myself time 
to think of those things. I sometimes thought 
it was because my heart must be made of a dif- 
ferent sort of material from those of the average 
of masculine humanity. For there was an 
abundance of female youth and beauty in Smith- 
vUle ; yes, and plenty of prospects of womanly 
wealth, too, if one could bring himself into a 
mental condition in which so sordid a thing as 
considering the financial prospects of a desirable 
bride could be possible. 

I Bat at my breakfast table idly opening my 
morning mail and turning over and over in my 
mind the last remark on the strangeness of my 
single condition, which I had heard. It had 
been made only the evening before, by the man 
I liked beat of any in Smithville. " A successful 
doctor who does not marry," he said, "is failing 
in his duty to the world. Some woman deserves 
your name, a home with you, and happiness. 
It will be an old maid who must accept these 
blessings and benefits — if you don't act soon !" 
And, just as I said his emphatic remark over 
for at least the hundredth time, I picked up a 
large, square envelope, faintly perfumed, and 
daintily addressed to "Doctor Arnold Jfont- 
gomery," in a fine, feminine hand. 

I opened it. I read, with eyes that opened 
wider and wider as I went on, the following re- 
markable document : 

"Doctor Montoomery — I undcrstiind you are 
thinking seriously of matrimony. That is wise. 
Has no one already assured you of that fact, or 
am I the first to assert it? 

"I sincerely congratulate a gentleman, of 
whom my opinion is as high as it certainly is of 
you, on the possession of so much sound sense. 

"But you are a fool ! For T understand you 
intend to marry Elizabeth (iordon, and no one 



but a fool would think of sueli a thing for a 
moment. 

" In the first place, she is older than you — 
unless your looks greatly belie you. In the 
second place, she is homely, and a man might 
as well fall in love with his eyes open as to dive 
in — like a frightened boy into a pond — with 
them lightly shut. Thirdly, she cannot bring 
you anything in the way of fortune, and you 
have been in active practice so long that you 
ought to crave leisure for study in certain special 
directions, and you ought to know much money 
leisure demands, and how long it takes to save 
it. These three counts ought to be enough to 
deter any but the blindest and most foolhardy of 
lovers. 

" But I have not told you all. What I have 
left to say is so horrible, so incredible, that I 
shrink from writing il. But I see no other way 
— the wimuni h inmne.l Once she was rescued 
from a pond, barely alive and unconscious. Once 
thej' broke into her room just in season to save 
her life from the consequences of an open gas jot. 
Do you see the point? And these statements are 
statements of fact. You can test the truth of what 
I have said by asking anyone who hag lived in 
Smithville tor as long as ten years. It isn'tgener- 
ally believetl that the unfortunate woman has ever 
manifested anything more serious than a suicidal 
mania. You'll find, if you inquire, that most 
peo|)le will say her parents died from natural 
causes ; I say they were poisoned ; I say that 
there would have been an investigation — if the 
authorities had had any sense, 

"Now, Arnold Montgomery, you have your 
warning. If you don't profit by if, the conse- 
quences be on your own head. I shall feel that 
my conscience is clear. T shall be sure I have 
(lone my duty, tio your way — take your chances 
^f you dare 1" 

That was all. There was no signature. The 
letter, though in a woman's handwriting, was so 
evidently written in a disguised hand that I 
should have felt helpless if I had had a page of 
manuscript from each individual in Smithville 
with which to compare it. I didn't have a 
reasonable hope of finding out the authorship of 
the remarkable document. 

And, so far as I was concerned, the whole 
thing was absurd. I had never seen Miss Gor- 
don but twice. I bad never spoken to her in 
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my life. How people in a country town will lie ! 
Though, to tell the exact truth, perhaps lying 
about one another is too general a characteristic 
of the race for it to be quite fair to limit and 
qualify my statement as I did above. So that, 
in the interests of that exact truth I so love and 
admire, I will recast my remark — Hon: peopJr ir'ill 
lif ! 

My first new patient that morning, strangely 
enough, was Elizabeth Gordon. Her sister, Miss 
Grace Gordon, sent me a short note saying that 
her sister was slightly iuviisposed, and that she 
wished I "would call at mv earliest convenience. 
I went to the residence of the Gordons at about 
eleven o'clock. 

I found the elder sister, Miss Elizabeth, 
threatened with a fever of some sort, and really 
seriously ill. The matter had been taken in 
hand in season, however, and I felt sure that a 
few davs would see her restored to her normal 
condition of health. 

In a world of coincidences I could not help 
being impressed wnth the remarkable fact that I 
was called to see Miss Gordon on the verv dav of 
getting my queer . letter, while I had worked in 
the town for so long a time without being sent 
for. A few questions, however, served to clear 
away all the apparent strangeness of the affair. 
The regular medical attendant of the Gordons 
had been suddenly called from town a day or 
two before ; another physician, who had resided 
in Smithville for many years, had, at some time 
in the j^ast, done something displeasing to the 
Gordons. I, then, the third doctor, was the 
only one for whom they could send ; of course, 
they sent for me. How simple so many of the re- 
markable occurrences of this strange world be- 
come when common sense calmly investigates 
them. 

I looked about me, of course, as any man 
would have done after such a letter as had come 
to me. The residence of the Gordon's was large, 
roomv, and well furnished with old-fashioned 
and somewhat marred and worn furniture. I 
saw, everywhere, or fancied I did, the evidences 
of a decreased prosperity — a falling from the 
height at which thoughtless expenditure had 
been possible, down into the unhappy depths of 
an enforced, biting economy. So far as property 
and finance went, my frank correspondent had 
probably been correct. 

No one would have called Elizabeth (jlordon 
handsome. Few would have denominated her 
pretty. But she had a good face, an attractive 
manner, apd was a thoroughly gentle gentle- 
woman. The letter writer who had criticised her 



personal appearance must have had spite ir 
soul to prompt what she wrote. 

As for insanity — nothing could seem mor 
surd. She had a clear eye, a steady glance. 
was as free from an \'^ trace of abnormal ner^ 
ness as any person I had ever seen. The 
thing I saw that tended to throw a single c 
upon her mental soundness was the evident 
tude of her younger sister. Miss Grace. 
Grace evidentlv watched her with an unfl 
ing intensity of attention that must have 
her to a tired repose every night. 

I gave very little attention to Miss Grace 
went away with the impression that she was 
pretty — the conviction that a man wouL 
more likely to choose her than her sister 
compelled to choose either. 

I managed, during the day, to lead a conv 
tion with a friend — an old resident of Smitl 
— up to the subject of the Gordons. I did 
skillfully that he couldn't have guessed I 
any purpose in it. Indeed, I think he the 
my inquiries a double compliment — a coi 
ment to his knowledge and good judgmer 
compliment to the old-time importance, ir 
narrow limits of Smithville, of the dec 
family of Gordon. 

The parents died natural deaths. My inf 
ant was sure of that, though you mustn't t 
I was so weak and foolish as to suggest any 
of the opposite having been true. They had 
rather suddenly — but not very. They had 
rather closer, in point of time, than is usuf 
believe my friend said the man outlived his 
some six weeks or two months. The cau 
death was not quite clear and definite ; a grs 
decline of strength, a sort of general brea 
down of the vital powers ; then — heart failur 
a cause happily less common in those days 
it is now. Grief, in the case of the man n 
have accented his danger and hurried hij 
cease. I think, in spite of the inaccuracies 
unkindncsses it contained, I should have lo 
rather closely into the causes of those deal 
had thev fallen under mv observation aftei 
receipt of my letter. But — thousands of p( 
go to their graves, every year, with the cin 
stances attending their taking off apparentl 
more serious than in these cases. 

^'I understand Miss Gordon has narr 
missed a tragic death on two occcsions?" 

*^0h, ves. p]vervone knows of those c 
But," lowering his voice, '^ no one really k: 
whether it was accident — or something wojS' 

^' And Miss Grace, is it true she keeps \) 
over Elizabeth?" 
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^' Yes, I believe she does. I understand it is 
regarded as safer." 

^' Elizabeth is regarded as insane?" 

" Well, scarcely that. I think I wouldn't use 
a stronger word than queer. Not dangerous — 
and " 

Someone interrupted our conversation at that 
point, but I did not particularly care. I felt I 
had found out all I really cared to know. 

Elizabeth recovered rapidly, but had an acci- 
dent at about the time I should have ceased mv 
professional visits. She fell downstairs and 
broke her arm. The fracture was a particularly 
bad one ; indeed, I thought at one time that am- 
putation would be necessary. I was compelled 
to visit her frequently. And 

Well, I may as well confess it first as last, I 
went much oftener, after the first few days, than 
mere professional zeal demanded. And I made 
many visits that I knew my conscience would 
never let me put into my bill. I had fallen vio- 
lently in love with Grace, just as I had thought I 
possibly might from the time I made my first 
professional call upon her unfortunate sister. 

Grace Gordon was devotion's self where her 
sister was concerned. She was always at the 
door to meet me. She sat and watched while I 
examined the progress of the cure. She always 
accompanied me to the door, her last words some 
anxious question regarding her sister. The course 
of true love proved the old saying false in this case. 
When I asked Grace to marry me, she said she 
would. She rather surprised me, indeed, by the 
intensity of the feelings she displayed. She con- 
fessed, too, to having cared for me even longer 
than mv love for truth would allow me to admit 
I had coveted possession of her. 

I pressed my peerless Grace for an immediate 
union. She readily consented. 

*' You know, Arnold, that — that my surround- 
ings are peculiar. How — Lizzie " 

*'She shall be cared for in mv home — o///- 
home — as tenderlv as she has ever bec^i in vours. 
You may be sure of that." 

^' I know that, Arnold. I know how good 
and noble vou are. Rut — the servants can care 
for her an hour. I will go with you to-morrow 
evening and be married. When? I say at 
nine o'clock. Where? Since circumstances ren- 
der it unwise to have the ceremonv in mv own 
house — whv not in vours ? — I have onlv one 
thing to ask, one stipulation to make. I want 
the one who performs the ceremony to come 
from your old home. I have reasons for not 
caring to have anyone in Smithville asked to 
officiate. ' ' 



That request was natural enough, remember- 
ing the many unpleasant remarks that must 
have been "made regarding their family affairs. I 
readily granted it, and telegraphed to have an 
old college chum, now a clergyman of some 
note, and rising rapidly in reputation as a pulpit 
orator, be at my residence at the hour named. 
He wired me his answer ; nothing could give 
him greater pleasure than to comply with my 
request ; he had, however, consented to make an 
address late in the afternoon, and could not 
arrive until evening. His train would be in at 
8:52. He would take a carriage and come to 
my house at once. Once with me he thought 
he might remain a day or two. I did not in- 
form my housekeeper what I intended doing, 
well knowing that nothing short of the dungeon 
and the rack could have kept the news- loving 
soul from untimely gossip. I simply told her of 
the coming of my friend, and that he was a 
clergyman. She was intensely religious that I 
knew that fact would make her do all in her 
power to have the premises in the most present- 
able condition possible. Not even the prospect 
of a bride could have moved her to the exertions 
the prospective presence of a preacher would 
prompt. 

I went with my carriage at eight o'clock to 
the Gordon residence. I did not go in, for I 
found Grace waiting for me at the door. We 
entered the carriage and drove rapidly away. 
Only one window in the stately mansion — stately 
still, if rather old and tumble-down — was lighted. 
The rest of the building was dark and cold and 
forbidding. 

Grace pointed to the one bright window, and 
spoke very gravely. 

^' Poor Lizzie is in there," she said. And she 
put up her sweet mouth for a kiss. How she 
loved her sister ! How 1 loved her ! 

We arrived at my residence a little before the 
clergyman, though he was prompt. At nine 
we stood up to be married, my housekeeper 
and my hired man acting as witnesses. The 
ceremony was soon over — very soon — and the 
beautiful woman I loved was my wife. And 
there had been only one interruption, one dis- 
cord, in the whole event ; that was when the 
bride corrected the clergyman in his use of her 
name, insisting that he should call her Eliza- 
beth instead of (irace. 

She turned and faced me, when the last words 
had been said, the words that made us man and 
wife, and there was a look in her eyes I had 
never seen there before. 

'* I loved you the first time I ever saw you,'* 
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she said, her manner as free and imiinbarrasscd 
as though we had been alone — "months, I sup- 
pose, before you bad really seen and noticed nie. 
I said then I would marry you, and I have, 
ha.ven't I? I've had my own way ever ^nce I 
can remember. You married Elizabeth, too, in 
spite of your letter of warning." 

"The letter of warning ! Did T ever tell'you 
about that?" 

"You didn't need to. / urnlr it iii;i^rlf ! 
Clever, wasn't it? I tell you, Arnold, I'm a 
philosopher," and she swept a glance through 
my troubled and staring eyes with her brilliant 
blue ones, and folded her dainty hands demurely 
in her lap. " I am a philosopher. The way I 
managed the matter of the names, ha, ha, ha ! 
would prove that, though maybe the letter was the 
better performance. Who ever knew an anonym- 
ous letter to fail to pique curiosity ? Then, u-hni 
Ikiietc Grace would be «(Vi-, when I knew i^/ic imn 
going to fall dowmlairt nail hrmh fniir uf tur 
bones, when " 

But I was on my feet, though unsteadily so. 
I got out my watch. 

" Doctors have no time for their own," I said, 
shortly; "I have an appointment I must keep 
at once. ' ' 

I beckoned the clergyman into the hall. I said 
a half dozen pithy and intense sentences in his 
ear. He bowed. He shook my hand in sympa- 
thetic sorrow. 

"I'll not let a thing happen in your absence," 
he said. 

A minute later I waa in my carriage and on 
the way to the Gordon residence. And my best 
horse, the beast that had triumphantly drawn 
me to victory in more than one case of life and 
death, was smarting under a sterner and more 
iosistent laeh than he had ever known before. 

I could not guess what I would find. I dared 
not But, short though that jonrney was, there 
was time for imagination to picture scene after 



scene in my stricken soul, and to picture them 
again and again. 

Two old people — sinking — failing — dying — 
and — oh, my God ! how horrible it was ! 

Two women, walking on a steep slope, while 
the treacherous water waited below. A push — a 
struggle — and — was there ever an agony like 
mine? 

A peaceful sleep at midnight. A stealthily 
opened door. A crafty hand at the gas jet. And 
— and then 

I reached the end of the journey. Every 
window in the Gordon residence was now alight. 
The smoke was beginning to curl and drift and 
quiver everywhere. 

They did not save the house. How could 
they ? They did not save so much as a table or 
a chair. It was too late. But I — I — though I 
came out empty handed — I went up to the room 
of Grace — the room of the woman I had thought 
Elizabeth — and saw that which I have never told 
to any one but my friend, the clergyman, who 
married me — and which I have never written 
until now. I know how that kindly, gentle, 
noble, self-sacrificing woman died. 

Red — red— red ! God help me, blood every- 
where ! And dreadful death in the corner, 
behind the broken furniture! And no servant 
in the house since tea time 1 

Suicide? Nircr .' A nameless deed. The 
deed men name murder when responsibility 
dares to do it. 

And — well — that is all ! 

That is the wjyy in which I met the wishes and 
opinions of my friends — the way I married. 

And that is why Mrs. Montgomery and I never 
go out together, why she receives no calls — 
knows no friends, why her lady's maid is a 
masculine-looking female, who would put some 
professional athletes to ahanie, and why I employ 
a man — an assistant, I call him — wlin nner deeps 
irhen } ilii. 
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A WESTERN CREATION: 

THE TRANS-MISSISSIPPI EXPOSITION AT OMAHA, NEBRASKA. 

ONE might have suppoBed that the clay of exposition admirable. They have, at the same 
great American expositions was over, since time, made many pleasant innovations wiiich 
the Chicago AVorld's Fair. But the Omaha will be followed by the St. I-oiiis and other expoai- 
effort brings proof that public interest in tliis 
stylo of competitive struggle ol man will never 
end so long as there is ambition for excellence 
in the world ; so long as there is call for human 
achievement ; so long as there is a country great, 
growing and ambitious as ours is. The Omaha 
Exposition proves that while the Cliicago fair 
drew upon the country at large, it yet did not 
reach the numberless masses of the Far and Mid- 
dle West, and tlici^e are the people who are now 
the patrons at Omaha. In addition to having 
the pride of their section at stake, thev have 
the advantage of distance and locaticm, and the 
radius from which Omaha draws contains at 
least four-fifths as many people as the same 
radius around Chicago. Independently of geo- 
graphical environment, the exposition itself is 
beyond all question one of the most complete 
this country has ever seen. 

The plan appears to have been drawn with 
more ease of purpose than many of its prede- 
cessors, owing to the, fact that it liad so much to ' 
pattern after, and by which to profit. In this 
respect the promoters acted wisely, for they got 
together about all the features that make such an 
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tiona. The toid engeiMc of the Omaha ehow 
■could not have been better, and in tliia regard it 
has never had an equal — it appears to be simply 
perfect, the maximum in perfection oE arrange- 
ment of edifices and as beautiful a grouping of 
buildings as could well be imagined. The 
preservation of the entire theme is gracefully 
■carried out in the location of the buildings 
Around a central lagoon, which has just enough 
of the water aspect to give relief without being 
■obtrusive. At the same time it would be diffi- 
cult to imagine a more restful or imposing pic- 
ture than the group of exposition buildings 
around this sheet of water. It is at once an in- 
apiration and a dream, while it ie a veritable 
■rision of fairyland at night when in full ilhmii- 
nation, with its thousand of electric llglits turned 
on. The imagination falters in a vain effort to 



making it a trans-Mississippi fair has been left , 
untouched, the scope has been enlarged to both 
national and international. It will readily be 
understood that if was no easy task the pro- 
promoters had in hand. To make a success their 
work had to be unique, original, compact and 
artistic. How well they have succeeded the reader 
of these lines can conjecture to some extent, but 
only a visit will give the realizing sense of what 
they have absolutely accomplished. The idea of 
so arranging t!ie exhibition buildings as not to 
tire the observer -visitor has been effectually car- 
ried out, and one can easily go from the west 




picture anything more entrancing than tlie scene 
presented by night at this great festival of light, 
and no one could stand in one of the immense 
"throngs ;;ronnd the Governnifnt Huildinii, whcrv 
glistfjia llic elfCtric fountain, witi, it,^. inyriinl 
■colors, and its, cool, sparkling, humming waters, 
without hearing low spoken thrills of admiration 
for the inspiring loveliness of the picture. 

The original projection of the Trans-Mississippi 
and International Exposition was that it should 
cover the products, the manufactures and the in- 
dustries of the States west of the Mississippi River. 
It was soon seen, however, that the two splendid 
exhibits made at Atlanta and at Nashville had cre- 
ated an adde<.l Northern interest, and it was not 
long before the Eastern and Middle States showed 
an active interest in the work at Omaha. It is now 
a pleasure to note that as many as forty States 
have special exhibits, buildings or creditable 
representation at Omaha. It will thus be Mvn 
that, while in the main the original oKjert of 



end, after "doing" the (.Jovernment Building, 
entirely through the circle around the great 
lagoon without stepping from under shelter. 
The adaptation of connecting promenades or 
shady biiwcrs was first conceived at Nashville, 
where, under trellised arbors, visitors were 
enabled to keep out of the burning rays of the 
Bun. At Omaha this result has been effected in 
a most artistic manner by means of graceful 
colonnades. At the west end of the group of 
buildings facing the lagoon, is the most impos- 
ing* well as the most artistic exhibition build- 
ing ever erected by the Government for American 
fairs. Nothing ever before seen can compare 
with this Omaha building, and it stands at even- 
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tills, and all through the day, just in front of the 
electric fountain, at once a crowning glory to the 
whole group, and a beautiful example of sym- 
metry and perfect proportion of outline. Added 
to these features the tasteful ornamentation of 
the Government Building is a contribution to 
the people's love of art worthy of the nation. 
It would be a fitting tribute if this structure 
could in some way be preserved, so that it would 
stand for ages as a perfect type of architectural 
grace and beauty. 

As for the exhibits within its walls of staff, it 
is detracting nothing from the former displays of 
the Government to say the collection at Omaha 
is the most thoroughly comprehensive that has 
ever been brought together. Nothing is lacking 
to make it attractive and instructive, and it is no 
wonder the building is always the most crowded 
of any on the grounds. Everything with wliich 



the Government has had to 
do, from Alaska to the Gulf, 
is represented in the display, 
and it is so arranged that the 
visitor hae no difficulty in 
seeing and understanding these 
possessions of Uncle Sam. The 
army and navy exhibits are of 
the intensest interest to every- 
body, and crowds are con- 
stantly surrounding the models 
of battle ships and the great 
12 and 13-inch guns that have 
wrought such havoc in the 
war with Spain. The aqua- 
rium department of this ex- 
hibit also forms a pleasing 
sight. 

Ot the general exhibits 
themselves, scattered through- 
out the other buildings, it may he said that, 
while they were not so large or voluminous 
as were shown at Chicago, no other exhibition of 
similar character has surpassed them in point of 
excellence of quality. The utmost good taiite 
has been shown in collecting, for there are fewer 
useless things shown than is ordinarily the ca.'ie. 
Indeed, the utilitarian purposes and effects of 
the Omaha Exposition are everywhere viaiblef 
especially in the products of ^rioulture, mining,, 
and the arts and sciences. 

In the Agricultural Building there is shown an 
object lesson about the great West that has_ sel- 
dom been surpassed in point of useful suggestion, 
conveyed by the practical treatment displayed. 
Hanging upon the wall in the Nebraska depart- 
ment of this building is a series of four lai^e, 
life-sized pictures, made of native cereals, grasses 
and the like — the work of a woman, by the way 
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— of the BUccessIul career of a Nebraska farmer 

who came to the State thirty years ago, when a 
young man. The pictures show the lour stages 
of his career, at once admirable and remarkable. 
The first scene shows him driving into the West 
with hia yoke of oxen, his capital consisting for 
the most part of a stock of energy. The next 
shows his first home, a rude cabin on the plains, 
.surrounded by the few acres of land he has 
under cultivation. The third shows the "liome- 
atead" improved into a cozy little farmhouse, 
with a modest bam and other outbuildings, well- 
kept fences, etc. It is a beautiful picture of 
rural domesticity, and attracts universal atten- 
tion. The fourth of the series shows the home 
of the satisfied and now af!luent farmer, a mag- 



dreds of great groups of statuary, beautiful 
panels, imposing Corinthian columns, pilasters 
and spandrels, so arranged as to present, wher- 
ever they are placed, a picture of wondrous and 
artistic beauty. Every building of the main 
court is decorated with statuary, both in single 
figures and in groups. The turning out of these 
pieces of statuary involved an immense amount 
of labor, and many sculptors of ability, both 
American and European, were called in to com- 
plete the work. The subjects of the statues have 
been drawn from works of antique art. At night 
they are lighted up, and their classic beauty is 
greatly enhanced. This feature of the Exposition 
not only adds beauty to the whole, but affords a 
vast amount of instruction for the student. A 




nificent country seat of modern build, surround- 
ed with everj' accessory — trees, commodious 
bams with their accompanying horses, cattle, 
fowls, etc., while driving a splendid team of bays 
before the gate is the farmer himself. Altogether, 
the series make a splendid display, and offer 
material for meditation on the rewards of a life 
of industry, foresight and frugality. This is 
one of the many hundreds of useful lessons that 
may be learned from this great exposition. They 
are everywhere, and all the time conveying to 
the mind the lesson of the great West, its mar- 
velous advancement and unsurpassed resources. 

Of the artistic and decorative work which so lav- 
ishly adorns the buildings, pilasters, colonnades 
and stairways at the Trans-Mississippi Exposi- 
tion, too much cannot be said. There are hun- 



most striking piece adorns the Electricity Build- 
ing, representing man controlling the forces of 
nature. It is a triple group, the first of which 
represents "The Struggle," and an immense 
lion is fiercely wrestling with two male figures of 
colossal size. "The Victory" is" the second 
group, a triumphant, upright figure of man, one 
foot resting on the prone figure of a defeated 
enemy. The largest of the three groups suggests 
"Man's Supremacy." The triumphant victor 
driving, with reins drawn taut, his patient and 
docile steeds, five great lions, to an immense 
chariot. 

These form imposing ornaments to one of the 
most graceful buildings on the grounds, but 
other adornments are no less attractive and artis- 
tic. On the Agricultural Building, which is 
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finishetl in ivory, are garlands of flowers and 
festoons of cereals, thrown into l»oM relief by 
being finished in their natural hues. Placed at 
intervals on the walls outside are moiiallions ot 
barnyard fowls, etc., while still larger medallions 
of the American bird of liberty appear. Millet's 
famous figures, "The Digger" and "The 
Sower," have contributed decoration to each 
side of the main entrance to this building, while 
immediately above the doorway is a panel deco- 
rated with an Egyptian bull's head, the fruits of 
all seasons being gracefully festooned on either 
side. Crowning the whole composition is a cen- 
tral figure representing " Prosperitj'," supported 
by the figures of "Labor" and "Industry"; 
all these are of colossal size. 

Perhaps no building on the grounds occupies 
more attention of the visitor than the Art Build- 
ings, and it is here that one of the most striking 
statues of the entire Exposition is to be seen. It 
is a figure ot "Fame," which is represented 
some nine or ten times in the decoration ot the 
building. "Fame" is represented here by the 
winged, draped figure of a woman holding palm 
branches in her outstretched hands, while there 
is something divinely free and graceful in the erect 
figure and pose. The appropriateness of the Art 
Building to its purposes is complete, the light 
being pure, and none of the pictures hanging at a 
disadvantage. The building is in the form of two 
Greek irosses joined with a court between, while 
galleries run around the entire interior ot these 



twin buildings, thus affording superior facilities 
for observation, and for light and shade. The 
exhibit of paintings is, first of alt, one of quality. 
The director of this department has gathered 
many of the world's most famous works of art. 
from all countries, with the work of the American 
artist predominating. 

One of the pleas^ant features among the duties 
ot the Board of Managers was the selection of 
the design for the special souvenir medal. It 
will be remembered that when the Cleopatra 
Needle, which now adorns Central Park, New 
York, wfts transported from Egypt to America it 
was decided to strike a medal in commemoration 
of the event. For one side of these medals an 
ideal profile of Cleopatra was desired, but no- 
perfect one could bo found. Commander Goringe, 
the engineer who transported the needle, gathered 
a largo number of mutilated Egyptian coins and 
had photographs made ot a sufficient number to- 
complete the profile. It then became an easy 
matter to make a die for the medal to commem- 
orate the removal of the great obelisk. In con- 
sidering a similar proposition at Omaha, the 
idea ot composite photography was utilized in 
making a souvenir medal for the Exposition. A 
corps of competent judges was appointed from 
the trans- Mississippi States, and these selected 
from a number of beautiful women two of the 
fairest in each state, and from these photographs 
there was made a composite picture of forty-four 
representative beauties. 
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LUCY ALDEN'S CAPTURE. 

Kv RMOnA S. REGKNT. 



ONE calm, autumn evening, while the sun was 
burning red in the cloudless Western sky, 
Lucy Alden sat on the threshold ot her 
ranch home in deep thought. 

To find this simple homestead one must travel 
far beyond the end of the railroad, across the Hat 
stretching to the South, ford the clear creek 
where the pecans hang over and the air is musical 
with call of mocking bird and canary, up and 
down arroyos, dry from the drought of the long, 
hot summer, till on the smooth prairie just 
beyond the patch of meaquite we can see the 
little dwelling of two rooms, the rough boards 
beginning to gray with the sun and wind of six 
months. 

And it was of this that Lucy Alden was think- 
ing. Not of the rough shanty, 'tis true, but of 
the great stretch of nothing as it seemed, to the 
front and far behind — to this side and to that. 
And of the mother whose frail health, after the 



removal to tliia Western life, had succumbed in 
a few months. Rembrance brought tears with 
the picture of the silent little band carrying this 
loved one to the undulation beyond the corral, 
where in its warm bosom was laid earth to earth. 
.■^ince then Lucy had given way to despond- 
ency. She took little interest in the house, pass- 
ing much of her time on the bed moping or 
crying, or at the doorstep desolate and melan- 
choly, though the wind petted her with its fresh- 
ness, the air was so filled with joyous life, and 
the ever moving flocks of grazing sheep suggested 
peace. The men coming to meals unexpectedly 
worrieil and fretted her, a fact she always let 
her father see ; though the path to ihe spring 
was shady and no water t-o cool, she saw only 
the stones, and while she hated the house 
because it was rough, bare and hot, she persisted 
in hanging about it and living over and over 
again the sad last days of her mother's lite. Her 
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father and little brother Robert did in their 
masculine way all in their power to brighten 
her up, but despondency brings selfishness, and 
as she saw no happiness in living she made life 
unhappy also for others. 

''Cheer up, pet," her father would say, as he 
left in the mornings. ''Thank God, the three 
of us are yet left together." 

Lucy's good angel was near her in the soft air 
and sweetness of this evening, and conscience 
suggested that grieving and despair might be 
ingratitude to her God, her people and herself, 
and by the time the sun was sinking like a great 
ball into the vast prairie ocean, and the blue- 
jay's harsh call had died away, and the twitter of 
red bird and mocker subdued, she had resolved 
to make those bare walls inclose a home, to take 
a mother's place to the growing boy, and by 
resolution and self-dependence aid her father in 
his hard fight with a new country. Many recol- 
lections of omitted duties came trooping by in 
the hush of the short twilight, bringing the con- 
sciousness th'^t, after all, hers had been the mis- 
sion to uplift and strengthen. 

Far across the prairie came the cheerful song 
of her father, *' Home, home, sweet, sweet 
home!" tben the chunk-chunk of the saddles 
and a few minutes brought him and Robert, a 
boy of ten, to the wire enclosing the house-yard. 

**Well, daughter, lonely for father? Come, 
give me a kiss, and then get me a snack. We've 
found the sheep to-day in bad condition from 
scab, and we must finish rounding them up 
to-night into the corral, ready for a drive to the 
dipping pen. Don't feel bad over it, Lucy," as 
the pout came into her face. '' Robert will stay 
with you and in two hours I'll be home again." 

Lucy had run to him bright and eager with her 
new resolutions, which were now put to the test. 
A lump in the throat has to be swallowed and 
the voice steadied before she could bring herself 
to say, "Why, that's all right, father." Robert 
uncinched his horse and turned him loose in the 
enclosure, while Lucy hurried to place supper. 
They then sat down to the table as she put on it 
the simple meal of pork and frijoks that she had 
given them a great sufficiency of here of late. 
True, there was rarely little else to be had, but, 
mavl^e 

'' Mat Barnes was killed to-day by a Mexican 
herder, sis," reported Robert, 

"What? How? What for?" rapidly cried 
Lucy, with a terrified face. Mat Barnes had 
been overseer at a ranch close by, and being 
of a lively nature had easily gained the affections 
of the young folks for miles around. Lucy, in 



particular, had been drawn to him, and he was 
the only one of the many that came and passed 
she made any efforts to entertain. 

"Knived, of course, and killed instantly." 
Robert liked Mat, too, and was not of a brutal 
nature, but he enjoyed telling the news and 
Lucy's terror. 

" Mat was put out about the way one of the 
men was treating the sheep, Lucy," explained 
her father, "and without a moment's warning 
Giacomo turned on him and stabbed him." 

"That thieving, old greaser!" cried Robert. 

"You remember old Giacomo, sis — the same one 

that escaped from the Sherwood jail ? He ought 

to have been hung long ago, if only for the way 

he'd cut into the flesh while he was shearing 
sheep." 

"Yes," assented Lucy, in a hushed voice. 
"What did they do to him?" 

" Do ? They haven't caught him ! It'll take 
a greaser to catch a greaser. Like as not he's 
prowling around our place." 

"Come, come, Robert, you are frightening 
sister unnecessarily. Well, daughter, that was a 
good supper. Only beans and coffee for a bill 
of fare, but plenty of love and content to flavor 
it. Don't sit up for me if you are tired, and, 
Robert, tell sister of our trip over to Hog Back." 

Lucy's father kissed her affectionately, and 
calling the collie, threw himself on to his horse 
and was off. 

As they washed the dishes the children talked 
little of the day's trip to the divide, and a great 
deal of the murder, such subjects, especially at 
night time, holding an uncanny fascination over 
the young mind. Besides, there is little enough 
novelty found in the ever same persuits of ranch 
life. Newspapers are scarce, telephones and 
telegraph still to put in an appearance, homes 
far apart and social intercourse rare. 

After the work was done Robert started a little 
blaze in the fireplace of the other room — a bed- 
room — the wind having risen, and from a north- 
erlv direction. Lucv closed the outer door, not 

%■ %f 7 

without a frightened look into the dark beyond, 
and felt a momontarv wish that the door had a 
lock to it — something not often seen in the new 
Southwest, where animals are more to be feared 
than men. She drew up to the fire and was 
soon lost in thought, as usual, Robert busying 
himself in braiding a new quirt, tiie intricacies 
of which kept him, too, silent. The wind took 
on a tone of lamentation, the beams gave out lit- 
tle cracks and creaks, while from far off came 
the hoarse' cry of the herders and now and then 
the bark of the coyote. Lucy rose at length and 
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lighted the lamp, for the 
quiet was painful, ami 
shadows flitted unplea?- 
antly across the 
one window of 
the room. She 
threw another 
Btick on the fire, 
and the air was 



alive 



with 



sparks and 
light. 

"Whew, but 
I'm tired !" ex- 
claimed Robert, 
stretching him- 
self on the boards. 

"Oh, don't go to 
don't !" pleaded Lucy. 

"I — ain't — sleepj'," hey 
— just — tired," and out 
again and off he went to sleep. 

The clock ticked diatressinfily loud at first, 
and the wind eontinuefl ita sighing ; but the 
busy thoughts soon drew Lucy away a^ain to a 
fairyland of hopes and plans for an ideal future. 
She was rudely roused by a knock — a rather hes- 
itating one, it seemed. She had hardly time to 
rise before the door opened and a Mexican 
woman poked her head in. 

"BitejWM tardei*, seum-a!" and her body fol- 
lowed. Such appearances were not uncommon 
in this scattered community, where Jlexican 
women did the washing for the ranches, though 
nightfall usually found them in their own 'dobe 
or that of a dark-skinned friend. The woman's 
face looked familiar, though, like all her class, 
little of it was to be seen because of the muf- 
flings of a dirty woollen shawl or n-hnzn. So 
with a nod Lucy pushed a chair toward her with 
a "Well?" 

"Poco frio," said the woman, and shuffling 
into a corner of the fireplace, squatted down, 
and wound her arms into the shaivl with a 
; shiver. 

"Poor thing!" thought Lucy, "she looks 
■ cold. Father will be home soon, and he'll know 
what to do with her." So, after venturing a few 
remarks, and finding that the woman could un- 
derstand little and answer less, she attempted to 
resume her musing. But a covert glance from 
stranger set her on the alert, and she felt that 
- she was being watched. She rose, arranged a 
few things in the room, shook out some goods 
that were lying on the machine and folded them 
np. more and more conscious that every action was 
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noted. Why was it? Before five minutes had 
passed she discovered that the woman's foot was 
in a boot and spurred ! That the peculiar ap- 
pearance about the Mexican's face was caused 
by the shaving off of a bristling mustache, and 
that the features were those of old (iiacomo ! 

No need to tell Lucy that this was the mur- 
derer fleeing from the armed men and hounda 
scouring the country for him — like as not ready 
with his stiletto to be used on Robert and her- 
self at a moment's warning. Why had he come 
here for anything else? 

Something must be done, and done quickly. 
Plans flew like lightning through her heated, 
beating brain. Her father's entrance at any 
minute might precipitate matters; the sleeping 
boy was unconscious of any danger ; all, all rest- 
ed with her. Two things ijii(*( he done : she 
must arouse no suspicion, which would make 
either herself or her brother the victim ; and she 
must capture Giacomo — the soul of her dead 
friend seemed to appeal for that. 

A few minutes elapsed before she could over- 
come the rapid beating of her heart, and begin 
to hum a tune. She went out into the lean-to 
shed, 

"Not a drop of water, as usual, when one 
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wants a drink," she muttered, noiselessly pour- 
ing out a half-bucketful upon the ground. ^*I 
never saw such a bucket for being always 
empty,'' as she came into the room. ** Rob, 
Rob ! you sleepy head ! Go to the spring for 
some water." She playfully waked him up, al- 
ternately scolding and laughing while he fused 
and con) plained. 

"Oh, lemme alone !'' Rob was awake at last 
at the sight of the stranger. ** Hello ! how did 
that old witch come ? On a broomstick ?" 

'^Here, Rob, I'll go for the water. But get 
out the dominoes and we'll have a game. Want 
to play, senora?" 

'^Si, si! The Mexican's eyes twinkled, his 
native gambling instinct overcoming all pru- 
dence, and Lucy with relief saw them employed 
in not only arranging the dominoes, but actually 
commencing a game before she left. 

The spring was half way down the decline of 
the arroyo, close to the house, and an absence of 
ten minutes would appear reasonable, and 
neither Robert nor the Mexican notice it. It 
was her purpose instead of going to the spring 
at the left of the house, to slip off to the right, 
run the quarter of a mile up the road to the 
rock corral where her father was to be. But she 
was so timid of the dark — her fourteen years of 
life had been a spoiled and petted one, depend- 
ing always on some other to think and do for 
her. But the fate of the three, the whole of that 
precious household which her father daily 
thanked God for keeping together, lay in her 
discretion, her courage, her action. Slipping 
around the corner of the house like a thought, 
she crept under the yellow shaft of light stream- 
ing from the end window, and — but her heart 
seemed to stop and the blood to flow back in a 
warm flood all over her, as the old adobe ruins 
grew out of the dark toward her. These remains 
of an earlier homestead, who, it was believed, 
bad suicided, had been peopled with many 
ghosts and other apparitions since Lucy's resi- 
dence here, caused by shadows and twilight leg- 
ends. The old walls and chimnev had resisted 
time and weather, and now came as a buga- 
boo to daunt her. Could she pass that place ? 
Maybe be seized by some unseen terror and 
tortured, murdered ? Yes, she was strong in 
her responsibility, and shutting her eyes, she 
ran past, when upon the clear night air came 
from its recesses a light neigh that was responded 
to bv Robert's horse at the house. No need now 
to call on duty, on courage, on God ! Away, 
away like a flash, across the smooth turf, into 
the scrubby mesquite, whose thorns scratched 



her face and hands with a sharp sting, some- 
times falling over treacherous dead trunks, 
up again and again, and ever on, the ringing 
in her ears and the throbbing of heart and head 
being her only sensations. 

At last, when it seemed that a hard, tough 
knot in her throat would strangle her, the last 
little hillock was mounted and the gate of the 
corral, lighted by the big camp fire, came into 
sudden view. How she leaped forward as her 
father's voice again came to her across the wild, 
"My old Kentucky home, good-night!" — the 
strain they had so often sung together. 

She presses forward, the collie sees the oncom- 
ing figure and with a sharp bark over he goes for 
an enemy, and finding his friend knocks her 
trembling feet from under her in his joy. Before 
she can rise her father is there, too. 

"Papa — Giacomo — Robert — there 1" is all she 
can articulate, as she points back to the house^ 
but the great eyes strike consternation to the 
father's heart. His boy is dying or dead ! No 
time to ask questions. Back to the fire to mount, 
and a word to the others to join him. 

" Papa, papa, take me, too," pleaded Lucy, as 
he drew rein by her. 

" No, no, little daughter, there may be shots. - 
You are best here." 

" Papa, dear, precious papa, do not leave me ! 
I must go, I must, indeed !" She clung to the 
pommel and drew herself up behind him, and 
they were off to regain the others. As they drew 
near the house the mellow beams from the 
window flowed as calmly as ever. A glance in 
the window showed the room to be bare and na 
signs of life about. The same dread thought 
that had passed through Mr. Alden's brain now 
came to torture Lucv — Robert was either mur- 
dered or kidnapped. An instant was taken to- 
devise plans when the remembrance of that 
ghostly neigh caused I^ucy to wisper : 

" The old adobe, ]^a|)a. Quick, quick !" 

Just in time for the clatter of hoofs as thev 
turned in that direction told of the Mexican's 
mount and escape. 

After him go the pursuers, every man leaning 
forward in his saddle and shaking loose reins 
over the wild beasts they ride. Hi-ji ! like a 
pack of hounds in full cry, but the broncho 
ahead is of a wild nature, too. The mesquite 
scatters the band, trying to pull them from their 
saddles as they force a passage way through. 
Out again to the open and the Mexican still in 
view, for sight is sharpened by the excitement 
and a strange clearness comes from the star-lit 
sky. For a good half-mile the chase is direct 
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when he heads for the arrovo, which in this 
place is steep and stony. 

^'He*8 a goner !'' shouts a herder, as over the 
brink they see him pass. For a second's length 
they rein in, only to see the tough little pony's 
form coming into shape on the opposite bank. 
Down go the whole band, then, like a house of 
blocks tumbling against one another in the pitchy 
darkness of the hollow, among stones and 
boulders. Only two men and Mr. Alden through 
more care and better management arc able to 
keep on up the other side, but the latter' s horse, 
with his double load, is longer reaching the level 
and the two herders are already in hot pursuit. 
One gains head rapidly, then is lost sight of in 
the shadow of a hill, then the forms of pursued 
and pursuer are sharply outlined against the 
starry horizon, they see the herder gather up his 
rope, rise in his stirrup, his body bends for- 
ward — once — twice — three times goes the lariat 
about his head — whiz-z-z — the trained horse 
comes to a standstill, throws his w^eight on his 
haunches', and over tumbles Giacomo, skirts and 
all, with a thud, having saved his worthless neck 
from another rope by throwing up his arm as the 
lariat went over him. 



Sputtering Spanish curses and calling upon all 
the saints of his calendar for revenge, he was 
securely tied and fastened on his wearied horse, 
which was soon caught. The party then retraced 
their wav to the house to seek for Robert, as 
they could get no information from the Mex- 
ican, who had relapsed into a sullen silence. 
Lucy was crying and her father's lips tight- 
ened as they reached home again, just as Rob 
came around the house with a bucket of water 
in his hand. 

" Well, missy, where did you fly off to? I 
thought you'd joined old f<enor(i on her broom- 
stick. I guess you weren't as thirsty as you made 
out." 

But didn't his eyes open at news of the cap- 
tured bird, and wasn't his sister Lucv a heroine 
though ? Yes, for not only at home but through- 
out the section, long after Giacomo had met his 
just deserts, was that plucky girl of Alden' s 
bragged on. 

A pony, a saddle, a beautifully ornamented 
quirt and many rare flowers were made presents 
to her by admirers, and Lucy began to And out 
how much of life's pleasant side she had been 
missing. 
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MISSING. 

By BUSHROD WASHINGTON JAMES. 



THE papers were scanned eacli morning 
With eagerly anxious eyes, 
For the war-cloud had frowned its warning — 
Had broken and dimmed the skief? ; 
There were echoes of cannon rattle, 

And news of the fearful strife, 

Where the gain or the loss of battle 

Was freighted with loss of life. 

A victory won ! Cheer madlv ! 

But gaze not the stained field o'er, 
For Freedom's fair robes are sadly 

Begrimed with the smoke and gore ! 
There are faces in calmest slumber 

That never a soul shall wake — 
There are wounded and maimed whose number 
Will many a rollcall break ! 

There is shrieking, and sad, low moaning ; 

There is agony all suppressed ; 
There are pitiful cries and groaning, 

And sighs from the sore distressed ! 
The banners are torn and spattered 

With powder and trampled mud ; 
And oh ! there are garments tattered 

And reeking with precious blood ! 



But the battle was won, and flying 

The news of the war was sent ; 
While over the dead and dying 

The pitiful moonlight bent. 
And over each long, slim column, 

''The Wounded," **The Missing," ''The Dead," 
Bent eyes with expression solemn — 

O'er-dimmed with the tears they shed. 

Are they resting beneath the river. 

Forced down by the rushing foe, 
With never an eyelid quiver 

To show that they feared to go? 
Some day will we see them coming 

Maimed, pallid, and almost dead? 
Ah, hope in the heart is humming. 

It lightens the aching head! 

Oh, tell us where we may find them. 

Our brave ones who went away ! — 
WMiether chains of the foeman bind them 

Or Death holds them in his sway ? 
We hope, and despair, and ponder. 

And search where the battle led — 
Heart- weary our spirits wander ! 

Ah, "Missing" is worse than **DeadI" 
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is historic, much that is archi- 
tecturally modern and beau- 
tiful, and everything that is 
progressive and lively. Topo- 
graphically it is a rolling 
plateau, while to the North 
and Northwest begins the 
Rocky Mountain range, bold- 
ly overshadowing Denver. 
These great mountains ap- 
pear to be within easy walk- 
ing distance, though it would 
tax the strength of the hard- 
lust pedestrian to make the 
trip to the foothills in half 
a day, and he would have to 
put forth extraordinary ener- 
gy to do this and return. It 
is ten miles to the foothills, 

THECityof Denver is one of the most interest- and fully thirty miles to the mountains them- 
ing places in America. It is a typical crea- selves. The story goes that an Englishnian once 
tion of the great West. In itself the city thought so little of the task that he started out 
presents features that are unique, a great deal that to walk to the top of the adjacent mountains 
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before breakfast. Returning about 4 r. m., he 
had not reached the ascent beyond the foot- 
hills, and concluded he had encountered bis 
first mirage. 

The transparency of the atmosphere in Colo- 
rado is remarkftblo, and distances are deceptive 
accordingly, Aa for the aeenery, the viewi^ 
around Denver are not surpassed anywhere, and 
trips into the mountains ninke revelations which 
aire the delight of the beholder. Pike's Peak, 
perhaps the moat famous of American moun- 
tains, is seventy miles from Denver, but is 
plainly visible, with its snow-capped crest, while 
frequent trains from Denver and Manitou make 
the ascent possible in one day. The scenery 
along the Pike's Peak Trail cannot be surpassed 
anynliere in the world for its inspiring grandeur. 

That wonderful 
feat of engineering 
skill, the Cog-rail- 
way, which runs 
from Manitou to 
the very summit of 
Pike's Peak, is a 
life's recollection to 
have made it. The 
writer made this 
trip on the 7th of 





August last, leaving Denver in the early 
ing, and landing at three o'clock in the after- 
noon on the summit, amid a violent snow- 
storm, an experience both novel and start- 
ling. The thermometer dropped suddenly to 
30°, and in a few minutes there was over half an 
inch of snow on the rocks around. There need 
be no fear in taking this exciting ride on the 
Cog-railway, as every provision has been made 
by the builders for the absolute safety of passen- 
gers. The distance to the summit is nine miles, 
and the time occupied in making the trip one 
hour and a half. 



Just at present the 
City of Denver ia the 
cibject of more than the 
usual national attention, 
owing to the fact that 
the recent defeat of the 
!<ilver movement was 
considered a hard blow 
to the mining enter- 
pripep, and interest cen- 
tered upon the question 
of what Denver and 
Colorado were going to 
do under the existing- 
conditions. Nothing, 
however, that ever hap- 
pened in their history has done more real 
good for the city andState, for, outside of the 
natural interest the people feel in politics as 
a matter of patriotism, at the same time 
they are now more than ever awakened to 
a realizing sense that the silver mining re- 
sources of tbt' Stale are not all its interests by 
any manner of means. In fact, manufac- 
tures, agriculture, horticulture, coal, iron, and 
other industrial interests now so far outstrip 
the mining of gold and silver and other miner- 
als that, were all the latter entirely eliminated 
from the output, the 8tate would atill be self- 
sustaining. The development of Colomdo has 
progressed with such remarkable vigor within 
the last few years that its increased wealth comes 
now, not only as a surprise to the State itself, 
but also aa an unanswerable argument to prove 
that the City of Denver is too cosmopolitan, and 
its own and tributary resources too great to he- 
dependent upon anything like either class pt 
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duction or chi^s 
politics. Miiiiii- 
facturers are coiu- 
ing into the city 
rapidly, and most 

of tlie common neces.sitifs that have been maniifactureil in 
the East are how made in Denver, This state of affairs ia 
highly gratifying to the people, and has been the means 
of increasing confidence among nl! classes. The manufac- 
tured product of Denver alonu- is now above ^40,000,000, 
including smelting. This embraces the products of splendid 
cotton milN, paper mills, snap works, tobacco factoricF, 
engine and boiler works, roller flour 
mills, and many others. All of these 
industries are not only paying, but 
they are constantly adding to llie com- 
mercial importance of Denver, and are 
succee-ling beyond the hopes o( the 
promoters. 

In Denver one tinds iilmost an ideal 
location for a city, and the visitor 
looks upon it as one of the most ad- 
mirable communities in all this coun- 
try. The enthusiastic opinion of peo- 
ple coming to Denver is largely re- 
sponsible for the extensive advertising 
and prominence which have been 
given to the beauty and attractiveness 
of the city. Indeed, there is not much 
to be desired that Denver does not 
possess in the way of nattiral beauty 
and attractions. The residences, as a 
«lass, are finer than have ever been 



constructed heretofore in any American city of similar 
has ever visited the city without being 
filled with admiration for the residential sections. 

Of the climate much has been written, and it seems 
to be so out of the ordinary in point of recuperative 
toning and upbuilding power that its benign influence 
can be justly celebrated. There are thousands of people 
who came to Colorado physical wrecks who are now 
splendid specimens of physical perfec- 
tion, and are walking around, fitting 
answere to the inquiring mind about 
the climatic benefits to residents. 
While much of the prosperity of the 
State is directly attributable to the 
climate, certain it is that the future 
promises it shall not be a greater or 
more important factor than its other 
resources. The Eastern and Middle 
Ptates are now rapidly dropping their 
quota of the thousands who are com- 
ing into Colorado, and the future up- 
building of this section must natur- 
ally be dependent upon the influx of 
people who come not only to take ad- 
vantage of the health-giving climate. 
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miles, ami yet there is only a iiopultitioii o( 
(iO(l(KX) aj-iiinst ovt-r tl/KlO.tHX'l in Xew England 
— only ten pov t-cnt. as many people. But it U 
not expected that there will he the same comli- 
tions thirty years fiMni now, tor, if llie present 
rate of increase he carried on, ('oliirado will jmss 
New Engliind's present poimlation within that 
(lerioil. There is not only no section of the 
counlry more rapidly tilling up than Colorado 
and the central section o( the country that is 
tributary to the Slate, but no other State or .sec- 
tion is doinj: so much in the way of aecuniulat- 
ing material, wealth ami capital. In the year 
1807 alone Colorado added more than one hun- 
dred millions of dollars to her capital, which is 
more than two hundred dollars per capita — a 
greater increase than was ever exhibitedby any 
State in the history of America. Scarcely two 
score years of age. and known as the "Centen- 
nial State," having been admitted Ut the Union 
in 187G, Colorado is doing more, relatively, than 
was ever performed by any other American com- 
monwealth within a similar period, Xew York, 
Georgia, Illinoi,*, Massachu,-iettH nor Texas — in 
fact, none of the States can show an &\ua\ rec- 
ord with Colorado in point ot material progress 
within the twenty years from the date of admis- 
sion to the I'nion. Hut the signs are if the past 
double decade has been a prosperous era the 
future promises to be most startlingly brilliant. 
It would be impossible to imagine a greater 
number of conditions more favorable to the pro- 
motion of imjxirtant human achievement than 
those existing in the State of Colorailo. Tin; soil 
produces absolutely everything required for the 
wants of man, and there would not be the slight- 
est necessity lacking were there existing a state 
of siege in time of war. Everything that is need- 
ful for man is produced within the ln)rdera of 
the State, including all manner of natural pr»- 
ducts ; every variety of manufactures ; every 
known classification of ore or minerals ; steam 
engines, machinery, electric plants, bicycles, 
and ft world of other things. 

Of the untold wealth of Colorado there seems to 
be no adoiuate data to set a limit. The gold, sil- 
ver, marble, iron, copper, manganese and nearly 
all other minerals, including vast deiH)sils of bi- 
tuminous and anthracite coal and lignite, are so 
voluminous that the mind pales in itHvain effort 
to grasp the possibilities when once the real de- 
velopment of these enormous resources is once 
fairly begun. At jiresent there is no im])rcssi<in 
uiadc upon these great riches, except upon the sur- 
face, and there are enough deposits of coal, iron 
and minerals to keep the world engaged for one 
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thousand years. The finest statuary marble to 
be desired is found in great ciuantities, while 
building stone — the finest gray granite and brown 
sandstone — are as plentiful as common earth. It 
is estimated that there is more than enough 
building utone in Colorado to rebuild every city 
in America, if not in the world, including the 
paving of every street and roadway. The State 




Capitol building is constructed of the richest 
gray granite that ornaments any public structure 
in thia country. People from the East who see 
the magnificent brownstone hotels and office 
liuildings wonder if it did not all come from 
Connecticut. 

These conditions make an enthusiast of every 
man who has come to the State to make it his 
home, and he invariably writes to friends in the 



East of the joys of this Western world. Agri- 
culture, which did not at first attract the settler, 
because of the lack of atmospheric moisture and 
rain, is now receiving more attention than per- 
haps any other class of interests owing to the 
introduction of irrigation, and the future appears 
to be inviting enough to make this the real 
farmers' El Dorado of America. Nature has 
proven that she has her compensating benefits in 
lier works, and when she ruled that rain 
should fall only to the extent of ten or fifteen 
inches yearly in Colorado, thus making it appar- 
ently almost like an arid region, she at the same 
time provided what is better than rain for grow- 
ing crops — plenty of available water for irriga- 
tion ; so that the Colorado farmer is not dependent 
u[.'on the fickleness of weather for a certainty of 
tTDps. Moisture comes to the farmer in this 
section at the bidding of man, and garnered 
harvests are never failing. 

The stories of the cultivation and growth of 
fruit in Colorado are more like romance <)r fiction 
than reality, and one reads of the wonder- 
fully quick results produced by the intelli- 
gent planting of fruit trees and their subse- 
quent crops with something akin to wonder- 
ment. It is no uncommon thing for farmers 
in Colorado to become well-to-do in a period 
of five to seven years. There is no other 
land in this country where results are so 
absolutely certain, and no other State where- 
the farmer enjoys better facilities for marketing' 
his product and- thus reaping the very high- 
est prices for his labor. Colorado fruits and 
melons are now commanding better prices than 
California product 3 ofthesamekind ; and Colorado 
lands are producing about the same grade of 
fraits as California, with several days advantage- 
in shipping fruits to the Eastern market, while- 
there are many who think the flavor of the 
Colorado product much better than in any other 
country. Peaches, pears, melons, apples, plums, 
rliites, grapes, all the berry family and the smaller 
fruits, arc cultivated to the extremest degree of 
perfection in size, color and fiavor. It usually 
re<iuires from two to three yeavs when the seed- 
ling tree is i>lanted before it commences to bear. 
In four or fi e e s i v orchard of apples, 
peaches or pe r s to ly self-sustaining but 
profitable. \ ore id&i ate idea of the growth 
of this ]iart Ur b a 1 of Colorado industry 
may be kno n fro tl e fact that in 1897 the 
value of the fr t ] roduct was two millions of 
dollars, the majority of the orchards producing 
this value being not to exceed six years of age. 
There are now planted enough orchards and. 
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vineyards in the 
State to make with 
in the next three 
years the value of 
the fruit product 
reach more than ten 
millions of dollars. 
Of the record of 
the State of Colo- 
rado it is enough 
to say that the year 
1897 was by far the 
most prosperous in 
its history, unless 
the year 1898 be 
excepted, it being 
expected that this 
year will add, at 
least, fifty per cent. 
to the prosperity of 
the preceding year. 
N o t w i t hstanding L 
the cry of hard 
times all over the 
Union, the last 
three years havC been so 
filled with pro?peritv fnr 
Denver and Colorado tliat 
the future can promise 
nothing but the most satis- 
fying results. Having 
spoken of the increapcd ad- 
dition to the wealth of the 
State for the last year, it 
is pertinent to mention 
that this money did not 
include the cash spent iiy 
thousands of tourists who 
annually throng the re- 
sorts all over the i^tate. 
It represents, however, 
manufactures, mercantile 
capital, etc. It is interest- 
ing to state that Colorado' 



1897 was more than «40,000,000, and 
for 1S98 will go over $50,000,000. 
There has VK^nn a tremendous in- 
the cattle and sheep in- 
dustry, which last year amounted 
to more than 87,000,000, and it prom- 
i s e s to increase 
more rapidly than 
anything which ha& 
been shown here- 
tofore in Illinois, 
Missouri, Kansas, 
or any neighboring 
State. 

The supremacy 
of Colorado has 
never had greater 
emphasis than in 
the rt.'jjiirts now mailc of the gold product in the 
United States. After nearly fifty years of leader- 
ship, California has at last lieen forced to take sec- 
ond phice in the gold pro- 
duction of America. Last year, 
of the 870,000,000 of gold 
produced, Colorado brought 
forth a total of $19,000,000 
- — nearly one third of the total ; 
California coming second. 
)f tlie country's product of 
silver, 832,000,000, 
Colorado produced 
nearly one- half, or 
about $14,000,000, 
Montana being sec- 
ond with $9,500,000. 
It is interesting to 
note that in the his- 
tory and growth of 
the City of Denver 
the fact is plainly 
evident that prior to 
1893 the city had 
outgrown the State of 




i gold belt of thirty Colorado ; but since that year the Stale has 
thousaml" square miles of gold producing country evidently outgrown the city. Beginning at the 
reaches from Larimer County on the north to La year 1880, when there was an influx of rail- 
Plata County. The partial failureof the Klondike roads and the mining districts began filling 
excitement has naturally served to call attention up, the development of the live stock inter- 
to the gold mining resources of Colorado, and est was formed and manufacturing interests 
it is now certain that the tide of miners for the started. At this time Denver had a population of 
precious metals will be turned no longer toward only 35,000. In 1890 the population had grown 
the Arctic Circle hut to the Rocky Mountain to over 100,000. The new directory just issued 
State of Colorado. The mineral output for 1897 gives the population as 175,000. From 1890 to 
surpassed all records since 18fl2,and exceeded that 1893 Colorado and Denver prospered at a won- 
year by more than thirty-three and one-third per derful rate. The closing of the Indian and 
cent. The value of the agricultural product for American mints against silver in the latter year 
VoLXLVI.— 35. 
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caUBOil a gen- 
eral deprea- 
Bion over the 
entire coun- 
try. Foriun- 
ately this iliil 
not laet 3. 

great while, '■ ''■ >">"^■'•'■ 

for with wonderful recupemti vi' 
power Denver and Colorado havf 
Bhown that nothing can withstami 
the tide of prosperity which haw 
Bet in, and public attention has 
been in recent years di- 
rected to developing their 
unlimited resources which 
are everywhere available. 
Since 1893 Denver has been 
growing, until to-day the 
population is estimated at 
not less than 1 7 5,000. 
Business in all branches 
has been riipidly growing. 
Bank clearances shown won- ■"'" 

derfnl change in the status """^ ""^ 

of connncrce, being now about $200,000,000 an- 
nually, while tlic improving values in real 'Estate 
and the increased number of sales, and the rapid- 
ly growing number of building permits, together 
with a great scarcity of houses and stiircs vacant, 
the enlargement of many ut the existing estab- 
lishments — all these things point to a period 
of prosperity never before known in the city's 
history. There is no one who does not expect to 
Bee a population of 200,000 by litOO, and the 
most skeptical men in tlie city would frown at 
anything short of 500,000 population by 1!>07. 

Referring once more to some of tbe possibili- 
ties, as well as to the present facilities for fruit- 
growing, it may be stated that there are now 



1,2.%, 000 standard bearing fruit trees, and 
that the young trees already planted will 
reach a total of 
9,000,000. If the 
California standard 
of S.5,00 per tree per 
annum be obtained, 
the next five years 
should see the an- 
nual fruit crop of 
Colorado worth as 
much as the entire 
mineral product of 
the State, or about 
$45,000,000. 

The recent deci- 
sion of the railroads 
In pive Denver better freight 
rale facilities to the South- 
\\est lias causcil a reniakable 
increase in the jobbing in- 
terests, and Denver has at 
ped into the posi- 
tion of being a formidable 
competitor of St. Louis and 
Chicago thronghout tbe Territory of Arizona, 
Texas and New Jlexico. These rates which have 
been established make it possible for goods to be 
delivered through IK'Uvcr jolibcrs at a saving over 
what tbe same goo<ls cost delivered from other 
eonnncrcial centers. There is evidently a dispo- 
sition among the railroads to make Denver a dis- 
tributing point rather than meiely a consuming 
station, and the present indications are that the 
near fiiture will find the city not only a great 
manufacturing city, but also a center where the 
jobbing and wholesale trade must run into the 
hundreds of millions yearly. 

,\s a ihinucial center, Denver ranks among the 
best in the country, there being nine National 
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c o m 1 r 
many years iii- 
to Colorado, 
and tiiis has 

ij e e 11 increas- 

ing at a sur- 

risingly rapid 




and i^tale banks and one trust company, which 
Carry now nearly 830,000,000 of "deposits, 
and are ae safe institutions as any in the land. 
One, the First National Bank, is the third larg- 
est in the United Statws oiitsidc of Now York 
City. This bank carries $12,000,000 of depos- 
its, and is rated with the safest. The Colorado 
National Bank has about S7,000,IKK) in deposit." 



rate of late years. The money spent by tourists 
annually in Colorado runs up into the millions. 

Of no one thing is Denver more legitimately 
proud than ot her public school system and 



Denver is rapidly coming to the front as a general educational institutions. There are in 
railroad center. At the beginning of the Civil the city lifly-Hve public schools, which liave an 
War it had the population of a mere vil- avor'age daily attendance of nearly 25,000 pupils, 
lage, and was more than seven hundred miles There are four hundred teachers, and the value 
west of the nearest railroad station, and it was of the jmblic school property is estimated at 
not until 1870 that the Denver Pacific gave the 3 3,000, (XX). No city in the country has finer pub- 
city its first railway connection, running lie school buildings than those in Denver, 

to the main line ot the Union Pacific at 



Cheyenne. There are now more tlian live 
thousand miles of railroad in Colorado 
radiating from Denver, includinj; (.■ight 
trunk lines : the Atchison, Toiieka.tSanta 
F^ the Burlington, Union Pacific-, ihe 
Rock Island, the Colorado Rlidin 
Denver & Rio Grande, the Jlissonri Pa- 
cific and the ITnion Pacific, Denver A 
Gulf railways. These railroads have di- 
rect communication with 
Eastern, Western and South- 
em lines, which give an aggre- 
gate of 2(5,000 miles ()f rail- 
road radiating in all direc- 
tions from Denver. The 
schedules over most tif the 
main trunk lines arc admir- 
ably adai>ted for fast travel, 
it being uowonly twenty-eight 
hours to Chicago and fifty-two 
to New York City. The rail- 
roads are directly responsible 
for the greatest portion of the 
tourist travel which has been 



There : 




three splendid high schools, 

;ost 4700,000, and in addition 

there is a manual training high school, 

which cost about 8100,000 ; the latter 

requiring ahout fifteen teachers, and 

has about four hundred pupils. 

There are also a number of universities, 

ainong them the Univer.sity of Denver, 

.larvis Hall for boys, Wolfe Hall tor 

young ladies. Sacred Heart College, 

Weatniiuster University 

and a woman's college, 

the latter two not yet 

open. 

The University of Den- 
ver is one of the finest 
ed ucational institutions 
of the West, and is di- 
vided up into nine de- 
]>artments, there being 
the I'ollegi- of Liberal 
Arts, School 'of Music, 
IlifT School of Theology, 
School of Law, School of 
Dentistry, School ot 
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Pharmacy, Graduate School, School of Medicine 
and Preparatory School, The faculty numbers 
one hundred and ten, and contains some of tho 
most noted educators in the country. William 
Frazer McDoweli, Ph.D., S.D.T., is Chancellor 
of the University, and is recognized as among 
the foremost men of^his profession in America. 
The University is dominated by the Methodists, 
although it is non-sectarian in its instrnction. 
The attendance is now about six hundred pu- 
pils, and tliey have come from every Slate in the 
Union. This university is the owner of the cele- 
brated Chamberlin Observatory and Telescope, 
situated on an eminence some six miles south- 




east of the city. Ow- 
ing to the clearness of 
the atmosphere in Colo- 
rado, this observatory 
fakes rank among the 
finest in the land. 
There arc only two 
Other telescopes in 
America larger than 
the Chamberlin, and 
but one of the others 

possesses any advantage owing to the clear- 
ness of the atmosphere, as just remarked. 
Recently a member of the faculty of the 
I'Tiiversity of Christiania, Sweden, has been 
to America for the purpose of making ex- 
aminations into the merits of American tele- 
scopes, and he decided that the one at Den- 
ver should be among the number. Denver 
educators feel especially interested in this 



compliment, as the record of the Chamberlin 
Observatory in making planetary discoveries haa 
of late years been remarkable, 

Wolfe Hall is one of the best appointed schools 
for young ladies to be found. It is situated 
more directly in the central portion of the city. 
It has an able corps of instructors, and is classed 
as one of the most satisfactory institutions of the 
kind in the West. Its buildings are large and 
artistically built, thoroughly well appointed with 
every modern convenience, and would be a 
credit to any community. Jarvis Hall, an Epis- 
copal military school tor boys, is another one of 
Denver's high-standing institutions. 

Architecturally, Denver is considered one of 
the musit boaiUifui ;uid imposing cities in the 
country. The busiiifss center will compare 
favorably in point of fine buildings with Cin- 
cinnati, St. Louis, and that class of cities. 
The Equitable Building is built entirely of 
white tile and granite, and cost a little over 
82,0OIJ,000. It is nine stories, and said to be 
one of the finest oflice buildings in the world. 
Tlien there are tlie Boston Building, the Ernest 
and Cranmer Building, the Cooper Building, 
the City Hall, County Court House, the Denver 
Club, the University Club, Tabor Opera House, 
i'ost Office, and a number of other structures 
lioilt in niasisive architectural design, and at- 
tractive in forming 
the tout, eiisemile of 
Denver's business cen- 
ter. A magnificent 
new building, the Gov- 
ernment Mint, is now 
under process of con- 
struction, and will cost 
$500,000. All of the 
country tributary to 
n 1- 1) v !■ r — (!'olorado. 



EirrcH's zooLotiiCAL gardbns. 
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BUL-IT.IBLK RCILIUNO 

Utah, Wyoming, Ne- 
vada, NewMexii.'oan'l 
Texas — will prohably 
send almost all their 
mineral prodiiet t;i 
Denverwhen this mint 
ia completed. It i?; 
said that a movement 
18 on foot for the es- 
tablishment of a Gov- 
«tnment Sub-Treasury 
when the mint is fin- 
ished. It is probable that the pcn.iioners 
who are now paid from Topeka, K 
be paid from Denver. 

The retail stores of Denver are of tlie finest 
quality, and make an excellent appearance 
and good impreseion upon the stranger. 
These stores — department stores, many of 
them— would Ik a credit to iiny --ily of J.irKer 
proportions. 

Of the mineral empire which is tributary to 
Denver much could be said. Since 185!) the 
State has produced more than S1«0,0()0,(K)0 of 
gold besides the silver. Much of the gold and 
silver ore carries considerable quantities of cop- 
per and lend, and since the period named ( 18-59^ 
more than $00,000,000 lias been mined in cop- 
per and lead. The gold fields are one hundred 
miles wide by three hundred miles long, and, 
according to the statistics of the United States 
Mint, there are more than twenty gold-produc- 
ing counties, and there is enough of the precious 
metal still unmined to pay off the national debts 
of Great Britain and the United States. So that 
for two hundred years to come it is expected 
that the mining of gold and silver will continue. 
There are also in Colorado eighteen thousand 
square miles of coal-fields, which include bitu- 
lignite and anthracite. The develop- 



nienl of the coal area is yet in its intanoy, al- 
though in l>lilT nearly 4,000, 000 tons was mined. 
Nebraska, Kansas, and other neighboring Slates 
use about 1,000,000 tons of Colorado coalamiu- 
ally. The Colorado Fuel & IruQCo., at Orient, 
Saguache County, is the owner of fine iron 
mines, wliei^e are produced un average of 700 
tons of gt.>od quality ore daily, all of which is 
shipped to the works of the company at Pueblo- 
This company has a number of otiier iron mined 
in Colorado and at* 
different i>oiiit8, and 
its contracts for 189S 
include orders for 
82,500,000 worth of 
steel rails, merchant 
iron, etc , of their 
, Colorado ore. This 

i^i , ,1 plant is wort!) about 

S7,(HKi.0(X). Colorado 




is the only State having all the material for mak- 
ing steel. 

The decrease in the lu-oduction of silver and 
lead in the State ha,« been more than made up 
by the additional production of gold and other 
minerals. The following tabic gives a clear idea 
of the rapid increase of gold production in 
Colorado : 



lKiH> 


? n,mi,->\r, 




ISIK! 


o.r):«).02i 


IHilT. 


i.-),oi:t,4.i4 



IHiMl ir>,llO,lNi<l 

1KH7 I!I,(XK),(K)I) 

lKllS(ci<tiiLuite<l) ai,(XK),«)l) 

There is also in Colorado the Florence oil field, 
which has a capacity of about two thousand 
barrels of crude petroleum daily, or enough to 
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J).477 ; Iowa, 4,Sfl9 ; Missouri, 4,577 ; Indiana, 
3,093; Kansas, 2,662; MasBachu setts, 2,148; 
Michigan, 2,021 : Wisconsin, 1,963 ; Kentucky, 
1,506 ; Nebraska, 1,381 : Maine, 934 ; Virginia, 
855, and Connecticut, SOT. 

As haa already been inentioned, Denver is a 
city of beautiful homes, and all of them, whetlier 
largu or small, are generally well constructed and 
well appointed with ail modern conveniences. 
It is said that there is a larger percentage of 
home owners than in any other American city. 
Denver contains forty-nine square miles o£ terri- 
tory, and there are eight hundred and twenty 
niilea of streets, with an average width of eighty 
feet. About thirty miles of streets have so far 
been paved, but there are existing contracta for 
many miles more, and many of 
the finest thoroughfares are now 
being laid with asphalt and other 
kinds of paving. The city is built 
almost exclusively of bricks and 
stone, tlicrc being legal hindrances 
against fraiae structures. Archi- 
tecturally the buildings, including^ 
public and private, 



supply Colorado and holt a 
dozen adjacent States. 

An idea of the cosmo- 
politan make-up of the city 
of Denver may be obtained 
from the fact that according 
to the census of 1890, when 
Denver bad 106,713 inhab- 
itants, there were 81,240 
native born, and 25,464 fo- 
reign born ; of this, however, 
only 15,282 were Ixirn in 
Colorado. 

The percentage of Ai 
ican born people in Denver 
was then 70.14 per cent, a 
larger percentage of native Americans than any 
other American city, Cincinnati ranking next 
with 75.95, St. Louis with 74.57, New York 
SS.O-i, and San Francisco 57.59. There were at 
that time from New York State, 8,545 people ; 
Dlinois, 7,623; Ohio, 0,731; Pennsylvania, 



are not surpassed 
anywhere, the archi- 
tects of the city be- 
ing of exceptional 
ability. Nearly all 
the homes are pro- 
vided with lawns 
and shade and 
breathing space. 
The shade of Den- 
ver is a special feat- 
ure in the ornament- 
ation of the city ; 
trees growing with 
great rapidity and 
luxuriance under- 
the open sewer irri- 
gation, which of ne- 
cessity had to bft 
adopted. When 
Denver was laid out 
it was as bald as the 
plains over which 
the cattle roamed, 
but it is all now as 
shady as a dell of Wisconsin. In fact, the- 
writer does not know of another American city 
so well shadeil as Denver. 

The water problem of American cities has al- 
ways been one of the serious matters of muni- 
cipal government. To secure an absolutely- 
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pure supply from 
an ur.queationeil 
source has puzzled 
engineers : " 
the continent, but 
Denver haa ob- 
tain e<], through 
the Denver Utiion 
Water Company, a 
pure supply direct 
from the Rocky 
Mountains, with their perpetual enow-oapped 
summits. This company is under contract 
with the city to supply water for all the de- 
mands for fire, domestic and other purposes, 
and the system is considered by experts to be a 
model one, and as such it has been visited by 
municipal delegations from other tities ot the 




either naturally or mechanically. A pecu- 
liar and interesting fact connected with this 
system is the supplying of filtered water for 
irrigation as well as for donjestic purposes ; 
all of the beautifully kept lawns and gardens 
of Denver being irrigated by the finest of 
filtered water. The present capacity of the 
waterworks is move than fifty million gal- 
lons daily. The present equipment is sufR- 
cient for a city three 
times the size of Den- 
ver, and the sources 
for future enlargement 
ot the plant when 
necessary are unlim- 
ited. There is no di- 
rect pumping from 
rivers, as in many 
other cities, the water 
coming from under- 
ground sources in the 
mountains direct to 
reservoirs, ot which 
there are five. Lake 
Marston, a beautiful 
body of water, some 
twenty miles distant from the city, is used 
as a storage reservoir, having a capacity ol 
five billion gallons. The company has about 
five hundred miles of water mains, with 
twenty-five thousand tap services and twenty- 
six hundred fire hydrants. The pressure is 
supplied by both gravity and pumps, and 
_ ranges from forty-five to one hun- 
dri-ti and lifti-cii pounds. The 
eontrovert^iefi instituted against the 
company, and which have been 
pending for several years, have 
finally been settled by a suit 
brought by the City of Denver, 
which was on trial for over nine 
months, involving the question ot 



country, and notably by enfrineers of the Amer- ( 
ican Waterworks Association, who have ex- ' 
amined info its merits and methods. The water ' 
comes direct from the adjacent mountains and 
the quality is unsurpassed, being pure and 
wholesome and clear as a crystal. The supply 
is partially from underground sources, and is all 
filtered before being delivered to the consumers, 
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«tes, the purity of the water supply, and the and theatres, including the Tabor Grand and 

sufficiency of the pressure. The tenniiiation Broadway, tivo of the finest playhouBes in the 

of this suit was in favor of the company, and country. 

resulted in the i-aising of the Kites cliai^ed by lliore are IM miles of street railways in the 
the company, and in a decree declaring the city, operated by cable and electricity. About 
whole water supply to be pure and well pro- 25,000,000 passentrers are carried yearly, and the 
tected from all sources of contamination, and lines are rapidly extending in all directions, thus 
that the jiressure was adequate to furnish an building up the suburban districts, 
abundant supply of water tor fire protection aud Denver wiis the fourth city in this country to 
domestic uses. The company has always paid adopt electricity for illumination, and has two 
its interest promptly and now that tlic litigation fine plants for this purpose, operating 75,000 in- 
has been decided in its favor on all points the cande.«ccnt lamps, 2,000 arc lights, besides fur- 
securities have recovered their market value and nishing 1,000 horse-power for motor-power, 
the bonds arc in active demand. Tlie valuation of the pro]>erty in Colorado is 
There are several hundred acres of public over S2(XI,000,000, and State warrants are always 
parks, the largest and finest being City Park, on at a prcniiuni. The cotton mills of Denver turn 
which much money baa been spent by the city, out annually over 8,000,000 yards of cloth. 



and which is as handsome as any park in the 
West, surpassing many of the larger cities. The 
people of Denver are groat lovers of outdoor 
amusements, and the summer evenings at City 
Park find it crowded witli thousands who go 
there for a sail on the lovely lake, or to listen to 
the band concerts wliich are provided by the 
city and street railway company. There are 
three other places of summer amusements, in- 
cluding chutes, park, Elitch's Zoological (jar- 
dena and Manhattan Beach Park. At the latter 
two places fine stock companies are engaged 
through the summer season, presenting all the 
popular playa oE the day, and with some of the 
best talent from New York in the castas. 
These places are well 
patronized, and Den- 
ver ia credited with 
Bupportingmoreplacew 
of amusement than 
any city in the Middle 
West. " There are in 
the city, also, four 
other opera houses 



Denver is the largest ore smelting center in the 
world, turning out last year over 825,000,000. 

The State of Colorado owes only a little over 
81,000,000, and taxation is low. 

The public schools own and have for sale 




nearly 4,000,000 acres of 
hind. The Denver Uni- 
vfrsity has some of the 
linesl. lands in the State, 
which are sold as need- 
ed. The public schools 
of the city have 40 acres 
in tlie city worth 82,000 
per acre. Ij^retta Academy i,s one of the finest 
schools for young ladies in the West. It ia under 
tlie aiiKpices of the Sisters of Loretta, is splend- 
idly Ei|uipi)cd, its domicile being of njagnificent 
', beauty and proportions. 
Tho prt'fiB of Denver is admirably in accord 
with the spirit of prosperity and progress with 
which the section is imbued. There are two 
bright, wide-nwake morning papers, the Mepub- 
llran and the Rocky Mountain Neirs. There are 
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also, two afternoon papers, the TiMfs and tlic 
Pod. To 110 one facKir does Denver owe what 
ahe is to-day more than to tlie press, whose la- 
bora in behalf of the city's interesta are never- 
ending, tireless and nhle. The Denver daily 
papers will eonipare fa\-orabIy with those of the 
larger cities of the East and \V'c'st. 

No words could 
tell the story of 
Denver in a satisfac- 
tory manner. It 
must be seen to he 
properly valued. The 
people are progres- 
si ve t" a remark- 
ble degree, and are 
unti ring in their 
efforts to get the at- 
tractions and advan- 




tages of Denver beforc- 
the outside world. In 
this latter work, the 
city ia ably championed 
by the Chamber of 
Commerce and Board 
of Trade, which ia the 
greatest and most act- 
ive commercial body 
in the West, with few 

equals anywhere. It has done great works figures within a very fe' 
for Denver, ami the many conventions which boom on, but the growth 
have comt^ to the city attest to the work it systematic efforts in getting the resources of the 
has accomplished. It has also been the means section before the outside world. 



of locating m a n y 
important public 
onterprises, and its 
efforts are now 
bringing into the 
city large sums of 
capital. 

Taken as ii class, 
the people of Den- 
ver are unlike any 
They represent the 
the cream of the East, and they 
are of the calibre 
that understands 
what progress really 
means, and they are 
leaving no stone un- 
turned to get Den- 
ver and Colorado to 
t b e f r o n t, It ie 
sure that the city 
ia growing very 
rapidly — probably 
at the rate of l'2,00b 
to lo,000 a year 
now, and the popu- 

most comiriendable 
years. There is no 
the natural result of 



The photc^nipha iUuslratiiig this article were made especially tor ¥u\: 
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OUR NEW TERRITORIAL EXPANSION. 



THE War of Indepemlence brought into being 
a. new nation, estiihlishing tliiit which the 
world had never known before— ' ' a govern- 
ment of the people, for tho iieojile and by the 
people." It wan, and it is, freedom — liberty. 

The war of 1812-14 severed completely Amer- 
ica from (iroat Britain, made good the liberty 
puri'hased in the Revolution. It was not the 
I>ower of the army that did it, it wns the supremacy 
of the new power on the si'a. The republic had 
become a nation. 

The war with Mexico came ; the Latin race in 
• America demanded ita place, but the result at the 
close established the fact that the Anglo-Saxon, 
Anglo-Celtic, was the dominant and the ruling 
power on this continent, and that this dominant 
power would hold and would all the time hence- 
forth direct and control. The war for the 
Union came ; the South was arrayed 
against the North ; millions of men gath- 
ered on the field of civil war ; great bat- 
tles were fought, great victories won ; thf 
war came to an end, and many millioua 
who had been all their lives in slavery 
were made free. The United States en- 
tered into the war with 
Spain. The Amc 
people saw, and the 
American Congress 
declared that ita aim 
and purpose was solely 
to give freedom and 
inde pen d enc e to 



Cuba ; but ahnost the first event of the conflicf 
was the naval battle at Manila, on the other side 
of the world, and the placing under the care of 
the American nation of ten railUons of people in 
two thousand islands of the sea. Our little plan 
of "humanity" was undoubte<Hy good, but God 
Almighty's plan of liberty and human free<loni 
in undoubtedly much bettor. It is His hand that 
lias done this thing. It remains for us to accept 
e.iponsibility, to show our appreciation of 




lion, the education 

and the liberty we 
our.'flelve! 

This work is evi- 

tlcntly ours. We 

have been led to 

it by a full course 

war training, and let 

ery other peoples be- 

ire how they interfere 

stand in the way. 

It is by no means the 
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practical standpoint. The American farmer will 
carry with him a plow, the American mechanic 
will bring his tools ; books and newspapers will 
be aold, educators will appear, a new life will 
dawn, the people will begin to be free, and 
actually feel that Freedom is a real fact. 

I believe it becomes the duty of the American- 
people to overrun all these islands, and by so 
doing make them American. There are some 
things to be considered in this connection. The 
change to a tropical climate is not going to be 
suitable at once ; ])recaution must be taken ; care 
wish or the desire of the American people to enter must he had. There are diseases to be shunned 
into the field among the "land grabbers," and to and combaterl. Yellow-jack and low fevers are 
spread out into great colonial possessions. We not a pleasant welcome to a new home. Ameri- 
did not desire Cuba ; we distinctly declared that cans need to feel, understand and practically 
the purpose of the war was not additional terri- apply sanitary engineering. Too little are sani- 
tory ; yet the Philippines, the Carolines, the I^a- tary measures learned. Cuba, with its range of 
drones, Cuba and Porto Rico are practically on our hills running through the whole length from east 
hands to be provided for and cared for by us. We to west, ought to be one of the healthiest places 
do not want these islands ; we have land enough in the wlmle world. The same might be said of 
forour present needs. Whatshallwedowiththem? most of the Philippines. With disease eradi- 
Almost any thoroughbred American will say cated, with sanitary measures all over the new 
that the country is large enough, that if there be land, these spots would be the most lovely places 
any addition to its territory it should he of that for homes, for recreation a ' 
portions contiguous, not of 



islands far away. Ask these 
same Americans the question, 
What shall we do with the 
Philippines ? Nine out of ten 
will answer at once, wittiout 
hesitation. Keep them ! 
These Americans would rise 
up in arms against any in- 
terference of any power in 
Europe or elsewhere that 
might desire to interfere. 
They are ours to use, we 
alone are to determine what 
shall be done with them. 
Let us alone and we "will 
show you a thing or two." 

Now, as to the duty of the American nation : The Jfis- 
sionary, yes ! but, it is not always the preacher of the 
Gospel that is needed first ; Ihe soldier may be for the 
time being the safest missionary, and the .' 
naval expert and sailor standi^ just beside him. When 
these have shown their worth and impressed the fact 
upon the minds of the people as to the ability and the 
power of the American nation tht- one net^d then 
will be the coming of the American citizen, rot the 
soldier with his gun, not the sailor with his in 'nense 
fighting machine, hut the individual man ai.l his 
household who will introduce American ideas and 
American civilization to those poor people from a 



nd as points of resort. 

I beliovi' it is the 

pri V ilege of the 

American people to 

do this and give the 
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iesson of preparing a new people in tho forma- 
tion of a new nationality. \\'e <lo n()t want tlieni 
to keep, but we do need them tor the culture and 
the best interewts of tlieir people. When they 
have become ready and arc prepared to accept 
the responsibility of tlieir own government, I can 
see no good reason why they should not have the 
opportunity. No, we do not want them, but 
they require us, and flod Ahnighty has placed 
them under our care. Let ua do well the work 
He hiis placed at our hands. 



Let the good work begin 1 Who is ready to 
be the first to go? Who can tell us something 
about these places that we do not know? Let 
us obain all the information [Mjssible. There is 
money for our people in it. As certain as that 
England has bec-ome rich from India, bo is it as 
certain that America and Americans are to 
prosper from thfir possession of these foreign 
lands. Tliis is not all. It is designed to make 
the whole world better, and God has chosen the 
American people help largely m doing it. 




"ALL WE LOVE MUST DIE. 

Uy C. K. liOM.ES. 

1HAVK heard it in the morning, 
Wlieti the dew wa.s on the flowers, 
Like the notes of mystic warning 
Creeping ihrongii the scenteil hours; 
Writ in words that ea&t, a shadow 

O'er the crimson tinted sky, 
Sud'ning knell of liope's briglit visions — 
Head it — "Ail wc love must die." 

In the niKnitide's perfect glory. 

Song of bini and drone of bee. 
When the brpexe, with gentle mnrmiir, 

Stira the wavelets tin the sea— 
rndenieath the light and beauty 

CumeH that low and plaintive ery ; 
How it cliilii! the hcarl'M fond vcnrning, 

Whi^lM-ring, ".Ul we l..ve miist die." 



In t 



In 



].ur|)U. gloom 

hi' iiiiiiinlight'H tvnder 

l)»' ^liadiiws on the ri 



i"g- 



Sottly ciinie and softly go, 
Still that mournful voice Im mounding 

Throngh Ihe durkni'i-H liov'ring nigh. 
And in dreams ii liauntlng pn-senin- 

f:choes, "All we love nmst die." 

Weary of earth's carping noises, 

Turn we In the inner voice, 
And a yoiind triumphant riKes, 

Making every heart rejoice; 
Over in that better country, 

.Inst beyond the sapphire sky, 
Tears no more will dim onr vision — 

Those we love will neeer die. 



FOR Ihe BOYS and GIRLS 




AN AMERICAN PRINCESS.* 

Bv EVKLYN RAYMOND. 
CHAPTER XXVIII. 

SO he thought, and that it would be death, case of fire, ot which he is always a little afraid 

certainly, when his protruding eyes beheld in a city. It was Carlos himself taught me to 

th« dainty and deadly little revolver which throw it. He is very skillful with a riata, and I 

Pat's brown hand held steadily before them. should have done better if I'd had more room," 

"Lie still !" "You have done excellently well. Allow me 

Gasp, gurgle, protest, and a vain attempt to to congratulate you !" said the civil policeman, 

loosen the coil from his throat ; then the ruffian who had taken the burglar in charge. "A little 

was back on the floor, and the girl was binding more room, and I think this man's case would 

hia arms with a slipnoose, strong as steel and have been settled for him." 

delicate as silk. A second later she had sprung "Well, I hope they'll not be hard upon hini, 

to the bell and an electric peal rang through Dad says that we must always keep and enforce 

the whole apartment. Then she stood guard the laws ; that it is life-long regret it one does 

over him till help came. not ; so I suppose he will have to go to prison. 

Boden had more composure than anyot tliem. But if he's so poor, and will promise to give up 

It was Boden who summoned the police, relieved thieving, I'll set him up in some small busi- 

Patience from charge ot the anarchist^ whose ness where he ean make an honest living as 

impatience could not tarry the slow upheaval of soon as he gets out again." 

society to make a " stjuare divvy." and cate- " Whe-c-w ! That's not what I'd do. Come 

chised everybody. on, my man !" cried the policeman. 

"For goodness sake, dear miss, where did T!ie next morning's papers bristled with the 

you get that curious rope, and why? And a news, and the gleeful reporters hailed the ad- 

rfivkerf My. my ! It's glad I am you hap- vent of the "American Princess" as a godsend 

pened to have it, but I never knew a. real young to Gotham. The utmost Mrs. Rutger could do 

lady "' was to deny herself and cousin'to all interview- 

" And all other kinds of young ladies," cried crs, little dreaming that the silent Reuben was 

Reuben, the butler, mifjallantly. "They wor' a glorying in the " jiluck " of his young lady, and 

callin' her ' Princess,' in the noospapcr the giving the matter all publii'ity possible — to the 

night, and it's royal she is ! But, that same as same news- gatherers below stairs. 

Boden here, I saw never a rope like that." For several days after this exciting night 

"It's a lariat, rinlti, what you will. Old Hortcnsc insisted upon her charge " resting" in 

vaquero Carlos made it for me. and it took the the retirement ot l\er own home, going out only 

prize for ex(]uisite worknijiuship. See? It is of for a daily drive and to test the skill ot a new 

horsehair, and most beautifully fine. Dad ad- coachman, on trial to succeed Bundreary. But 

vised me to keep it under my pillow at night in seeing that the girl chafed under this unusual 
* Begun in the October number. 
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restraint, and believing that the subject of dress 
was one to interest any feminine creature, she 
called Patience into her boudoir to talk about 
clothes. 

*^For I noticed that you brought but one 
rather small trunk with you, so I suppose you 
intended getting all new things here.'' 

** I intended nothing. That is, I had thought 
nothing at all about it. It's such a trifle." 

'* Trifle? Why, my dear little cousin, the art 
of dressing is the most serious study of most of 
our modern women. It is one which you, pre- 
eminently, should consider, since you are able to 
bring it to perfection. Indeed, I thought you 
had done so, for though I have seen you wear 
but few gowns, they have been remarkably taste- 
ful and appropriate." 

Patience sighed. Existence, as presented to 
her by this society matron, was a great bother.' 

*'Dad says it is foolishness to have more 
clothes than one needs. I'm sorrv if vou are 
disappointed in the number I own, and I'll 
write for more at once if you'll tell me what to 
get." 

** Bless your heart, when I can accomplish the 
purchase of a Worth costume I feel very well 
satisfied, I assure you." 

*'But, beg pardon, it seems you ought to feel 
ashamed. Caramha ! If I don't consider that the 
country which is good enough to give me a 
home is also good enough to furnish the trump- 
ery covering for my body I must be disloyal, 
indeed." 

** Pat, we'll send to Paris for you. Loyalty 
has nothing to do with dress." 

''Has it not? It seems to me it has everv- 
thing. I was born an American. p]very com- 
fort I enjoy is American, and every dollar I own 
came out of America's soil or industries. All I 
can do to show my appreciation of all this is 
to be American in every thought, word and 
deed. You know what dad is. They tell me he 
is one of the richest men in the w^orld. Well, 
w^hen he had finished his collegiate course he 
had paid out the last dollar of his inheritance, 
and was as poor as any shepherd on Santa 
Paula Ranch. Oughtn't he to be proud of and 
grateful to his native land ? As he is." 

''Tell me what you know about his early 
days after he went West, dear?" 

" With pleasure. The story isn't so much in 
the telling, only in its being true. After he left 
your father's bank — odd, that I didn't know^ 
about you for so long ! — he went to California. 
He was a newspaper reporter for two years. 
Then he got work as a plowboy, afterward as a 



caballero on Santa Paula. Only it wasn't Santa 
Paula, then, but Todos Santos — the Ranch of All 
Saints. It was my grandmother's property, but 
not one-tenth as large as it is now, and she lived 
there with Mama, her only daughter. Dad and 
Mama fell in love with each other, and ahuda 
(grandmother) liked him, too. So they were 
married, and dad changed the name of the 
hacirnday because, he said, the * * one saint he 
had found was enough for him.' Then Abuela 
died, and I was born, and mamma died, too, when 
I was a year old ; and — that's all. Only some 
of the old people about the place think dad is a 
real magician, because everything he touches 
turns to gold. But it is only that he himself is 
so good and noble that he has the wealth given 
him. He tells me that I hold such a grand trust 
I must never rest in my gadeavor to discharge it 
worthily. ' ' 

Hortense was silent. Was it possible that a 
man could so far outgrow a dishonorable past 
that he could live such a life and instill such a 
principle as this? Then she asked: ''About 
your education, where have you studied ?" 

"At home. Mostly with dad. lam almost 
fitted for college, but he doesn't wish me to 
enter till I am tw^enty-one. He thinks I will be 
mature enough by that time to appreciate 
knowledge — book knowledge." 

" But did you never have any teachers except 
my cousin ?" 

" I have had a half-dozen governesses and two 
tutors. But we couldn't keep them. One of 
the governesses was afraid of tarantulas ; and 
one was crank v and wouldn't teach me accord- 
ing to dad's rules ; and one tried to flirt — yes, 
she did ! — with mv dad, David. En verdad I 
You may believe 8//^ didn't tarry at Santa Paula ! 
But the three pretty ones married caballeros and 
dad gave each of them a little home. Then he 
sent East for tutors, and the first one had the 
asthma, so dad sent him to San Diego to"manage 
a raisin ranch and get well. The last orte stuck 
to the books for two weeks, then he pitched them 
all down and told dad he couldn't stand it. That 
he'd been shut up in schools and colleges for ten 
years and he'd never known what real life was 
till he came to Santa Paula ; that he wanted to 
get out into the sunshine and stay there for the 
rest of his life. So dad set him to irrigating, and 
tackled the teaching himself." 

Hortense looked at her watch. " For goodness 
sake, child! The morning has gone and we've 
settled nothing about your clothes." 

" Oh ! that's no matter. Just tell me what I 
need and I'll order it. Dad had some models of 
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my figure made, such as modistes use, and there 
is one at the largest store in San Francisco, and 
one in Boston. All T have to do is to write — 
* and they do the Test.' '' 

"How delightful ! and — easy ! and — expens- 
ive !" 

" It is convenient. But, now, if you are will- 
ing, I would like my lunch, for I'm going to the 
circus this afternoon." 

**The circus ! Going — to — the — circus !" 
gasped the scandalized matron, and sank back in 
her chair. 

** Yes. I advertised for all the newsboys in the 
city to meet me at the door. I bought up all the 
disengaged seats in the house — practically all of 
them — three days ago." 

Hortense Rutger actually fainted. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 



THE REST OF THE ELIOTS. 



When Mrs. Rutger recovered her senses Bod en 
and Clotilde were both attending her ; and at 
first she failed to realize why she was lying on 
the lounge, her face deluged with cologne. When 
she did remember she nearly fainted again. 

Hortense groaned. " Where is she now ?" 

** Gone. She called me first and said we were 
to tell you she was sorry you objected, that she 
wouldn't wait for lunch, and if she had thought 
about it in time she would have talked it over 
with you." 

** And talked me over, too, I suppose she 
thinks. But — circus I Oh, Boden !" 

" As it was," resumed the other, gently, "she 
said she 'couldn't break her word. She'd never 
again be able to look a newsboy in the face if she 
lied to him.' That was her way of putting it, 
ma'am. But the performance will be over and 
she be at home long before the dinner hour. 

Besides " But seeing the distress in her 

mistress' face the housekeeper paused. 

Besides, what? Boden, let me know the worst 
at once." 

"Well, it isn't so ^vorst,' as I think. It's 
right down generous and thoughtful. She dotes 
on newsboys, I do believe. She is always buy- 
ing out their stock of papers and giving them 
back to be sold over again. And she got the 
reporter to help her." 

"Wha-at? Who-o?" 

"In the park, ma'am. There was a sick- 
looking fellow there one morning and she heard 
him cough. Then she went and spoke to him 
and found out that he'd been ill and lost his 
place ; and he * didn't have strength enough to 



hustle any more, and a newspaper man who 
can't hump himself had better pass in his 
checks.' She sat down by him and talked ta 
him a few minutes ; and she told him that her 
dad owned two newspapers in California, and if 
he'd write an article she'd send it and get it 
printed, and would ' pay him magazine rates for 
it.' Does seem as if she knew the most about 
every sort of thing going, doesn't it ! 

" Well, about the reporter. It'd a ione your 
heart good to have seen his face light up I 

" 'I'll be grateful to you,' says he, and then 
he looked doubtful like ; ' for I've a wife and 
little boy depending on me.' 

" In a minute it came to her, and she just 
clapped her hands like the simple young thing 
she is. ' Look here !' said she,f 'I want to take 
the newsboys to the circus. I' ve been talking with 
some of them and they're all longing to go, but 
the poor little chaps can't afford it. Now,' said 
she, 'do you think your wife would go with me 
and help me? I'm David Eliot's daughter — you 
must have heard of him — and I mention it just 
to let you know that the money part of it is all 
right. ' 

"I tell you, ma'am, he fell in with it at once. 
Miss Patience says it was the reporter notion of 
' getting onto a beat,' and she laughed like any- 
thing. ' Dad was a newspaper man,' said she, 
'and don't you be afraid I'll give it away ta 
anybody else ! You just buy up the seats and 
advertise for the boys and attend to that part of 
the business, and I'll give you a check for the 
expense and your trouble.' 

"And so, you see, the reporter and his wife 
are bound to take care of her. She said she was 
going to send them out to California, if they'd 
go, where he'd get well and her dad would give 
him plenty of work, as soon as this affair is off 
her hands." 

"Why didn't you tell me this, Boden, since 
you knew it all along?" 

"Well, you see, ma'am, I was afraid you'd 
put a stop to it." 

" Boden, you may go now. Clotilde will at- 
tend to me." 

An hour before dinner Patience returned. 
She was so radiant that her cousin cov.ld not but 
admire the sparkling creature, though she tried 
to veil her admiration under a cold stare. 

" I never had such a good time in my life !" 
cried the girl. " Dear little fellows ! I'd like ta 
take everv newsbov in town out to California 
and give him a burro or a broncho. They're all 
so jolly and smart ! I wish that you had been 
there, and I hope that you are better." 
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"Thank you. But, Patience, I must speak to 
you, seriously. You muKl not do these unwar- 
rantable things. For your own good, I repeat 
it ; you mmt consult me about your affairs while 
you are here." 

Anger chased the happiness of the girl's dark 
eyes, and she drew herself up to her fullest 
height. 

" Caramlia! Giia;/ ! ' Mut^t,' 'must not,' 'con- 
sult' — continually, to — iiic .' Such words were 



invisible lot of humbugs who call themselves 
'society.' Why, I've learned more this after- 
noon from. those gamins than in all these other 
days from the people who drive in carriages to 
visit you. Look at dad. Isn't his wisdom a 
match for that of any other man living? Or did 
pver a dishonorable action stain his soul ? No. 
Yet lie, this man among men, trusts me. He 
has hurled no 'musts,' nor ' must nots' against 
my heart — not once ! He says I have as good 




:s— - 



never heard at Santa Paula, from menial up to 
master. I — have I not been trained to hold my- 
self mistress of myself? Has not mi j)n</re al- 
ways said that I should humble myself for noth- 
ing but wrong-doing? Have I done wrong? No. 
In verity, a thousand times, no I I have made 
some pitiful little faces gay for once, as they 
should be always gay were the world what it 
might be. Eg inrmhle fit is incredible \) That 
a freeborn American must put her generosity 
into a straight-jacket lest she should shock an 
Vol. XLVI.— 36, • 



a right to my personality as he has to his, and 
he is the more careful to leave me free because I 
am his child, and so under his authority, than if 

I were a stranger. Oh, dad — dad " 

The tirade ended in sudden tears, which 
were more than the warm-hearted Ilortense liked 
to see. The girl had certainly sinned against 
conventionality and the social fitness of things ; 
yet in any case the pitiful homesickness of 
Pat tor "dad" banished displeasure from the 
chaperon's heart. In a brief time the impul- 
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sive girl and the society woman had their arms 
about each other, and two pairs of eyes, unused 
to tears, were winking troublesome drops away. 

An agreeable diversion to this state of things 
was caused by the arrival of a messenger- boy 
with a note addressed to Mrs. Rutgerand marked 
** Important.^* 

Patience rose to go to her own room, but the 
chaperon's hand gently detained her. 

^'Listen to this, ray dear. I am delighted. 
Now you will have young company whom, be- 
ing relatives, you cannot neglect for all the city's 
scalliwags. My only brother, Harold, and his 
family have arrived from England and are at the 
Hotel Unicorn. Wait a moment, till I answer 
this, and I will tell you all about them." 

The reply dispatched, Patience followed her 
cousin into the latter' s dressing-room ; where, 
while Clotilde arranged her mistress's hair, Hor- 
tense's tongue waxed eloquent. 

*'My brother left home before — before your 
father went West. He was there when the 
trouble Oh, beg pardon ! I mean he mar- 
ried there and into a very aristocratic family. 
My sister-in-law was Lady Genevieve Waldron, 
and she's a leader in society abroad. They 
come across here once in a while, but I was not 
looking for them this year. Still, I' m very glad ; 
for she will be just the one to impress you with 
the importance of those social forms which are 
recognized as good, the world over ; and there 
must be something sadly deficient in my own 
make-up, because — /don't impress you at all." 

Mrs. Rutger looked around, smilingly, at the 
girl perched upon the window-ledge, and was 
puzzled by the varying emotions of amusement, 
surprise and contempt which her mobile face 
expressed. 

'*Why, my darling, aren't you pleased? 
There are three girls of them ; the middle one, 
about your age, I think. She isn't *out' yet, of 
course ; but Madeleine, the eldest, made her 
debut last season. She is verv handsome and 
created a great sensation — so Genevieve wrote. 
She'll be somebody to pattern after, near your 
own ago." 

** Thank you, but I shall never pattern after 
anything foreign," 

*^ Patience ! What a prejudiced little girl you 
are ! However, please go and dress, so that 
after dinner we can go to call upon them. The 
grace of such a thing is doing it promptlv." 

^^Needlgo?" 

** You ?" Mrs. Rutger was going to speak one 
of those obnoxious * musts,' concerning Pat's 
duties to that ** world" which did not peddle 



newspapers nor even write for them, but she 
changed her remark into : ** I hope you will go, to 
please me. I am very fond of my English 
friends." 

*^0h, to please you I'd do anything possible," 
said the girl, sweetly, and danced away. 

In the matter of appearance Patience had 
nothing to lose by comparison with her English 
cousins. The selection of her small wardrobe 
was perfect ; having wisely been left to those 
furnishers whose knowledge of the art of dress 
was equal to Patience's own ignorance of the 
subject. But, had anybody told Hortense Rutger 
that she held her new charge dearer than her 
own niece's she would have been surprised ; yet 
she was proud of the contrast between the grace- 
ful American, so simply and suitably clad, and 
the heavier, more showily garbed Madeleine and 
Gladys. Dorothy, the third girl, was too young 
to be considered of much account, and she was 
clothed in a striking plaid, ugly and unbecom* 
ing. 

To please Mrs. Rutger, Patience met the 
strangers with a natural cordiality which would 
have warmed to response anything less formal 
than the society-trained English manner. As it 
was, although Hortense' s note had informed the 
Harold Eliots of Patience's presence and posi- 
tion, the Lady Genevieve could not divest her-^ 
self of a haughty disdain which at all times 
marked her intercourse with the world — a dis- 
dain rather of manner than of intention ; for she 
was at heart a kindly woman, who regretted but 
one blunder in her life — her marriage with an 
American. However, having married him, she- 
became the typical English wife, and rendered 
him that admiring respect which she withheld 
from everything else belonging to his country. 

Save and except its *^air." For ^'American 
air" she brought her English asthma across the- 
sea whenever her native fogs became too suffo- 
cating, and the asthma was the cause of the- 
present trip, which every member of the family 
considered a **dre*iry bore." 

"It's so tiresome, you know, Hortense," said 
Harold Eliot. "Really, when we have every- 
thing else at home I don't see why we couldn't 
have a decent climate." 

Patience turned round from a forced conversa- 
tion with the two elder girls, and inquired r 
"What do vou call Miome,' Cousin Harold?" 

"Why, England, of course." 

"Then I think you ought to be choked with 
asthma !" • 

"Why, why, my dear?" exclaimed the star- 
tled gentleman. Then he added: "Ah, I see? 
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You aro one of those ' wild Western ' girls we 
read about in American novels, who think — ah — 
brusqi>eness is that ^ smartness ' on which they 
pride themselves. A little travel will — er — 
broaden your views, and, as I — er — might say, 
subdue your manner." 

**Do you think so? But I have traveled — a 
little. Dad and I have made the tour of the 
world, and we plan to go round again before I 
•enter college. I am a Western girl, and proud 
of the fact ; but, first of all, I am an American^ 
as you were born, and — begging your pardon — I 
hope that I shall never shame my glorious birth- 
right by calling any other country ^home.' " 

Hortense laughed and interposed: *' My dar- 
ling, please give Harold time to get into sym- 
pathy with his native environment afresh. Re- 
member, he has lived abroad twenty-five years ; 
you can scarcely expect him to feel as radically 
as you do/' 

The call terminated rather briefly ; nor, dur- 
ing their drive home, did either Hortense or her 
•charge have much to say ; but, as they settled 
themselves in the drawing-room, the lady asked : 
** Well, how do you like them T' 

* * I liked little Dorothy. She' s good-natured 
looking." 

*'And the rest?" 

'* They're well enough, except — beg pardon, I 
forgot." 

' ^ Dear Pat, say it out frankly. I shall not 
mind in the least." 

'* Except Mr. Harold Eliot. He isn't an hon- 
est man. Dear, dear! that's dreadful, isn't it? 
But- — " 

*'But?" demanded the other, more amused 
than angry. 

*' It isn't that he behaves so shamefully about 
his fatherland ; it is something in himself — in 
his creepy movement and his shifty eyes. Not 
once while we were talking together did he look 
me fairly in the face. If a body can't look a 
body squarely in the eye, he has something to 
hide. So dad says, and he has taught me to 
look for that sign among my herders and cabal- 
leros. I never keep a man on the ranch who 
has that furtive way of glancing." 

"A Daniel come to judgment! You have 
known him but one half-hour, and I foresee 
that you w411 change your mind." 



CHAPTER XXX. 

PLAIN SPEECH BETWEEN FRIENDS. 

It was necessarv that Patience should come 
into frequent intercourse with her hostess's 
friends, yet lengthened acquaintance but deep- 



ened her dislike of Harold into a contempt which 
she was all too natural to hide, or even seek to 
hide. Also, for some reason — unaccountable to 
his sister — Mr. Eliot bitterly resented this man- 
ner instead of treating it with the indifference 
common ,from» an older person toward the opin- 
ions of one so young. The two rarely met with- 
out a little dispute ; and one morning, during a 
temporary absence of Mrs. Rutger, when Lady 
Genevieve and her husband called, the climax 
came. 

The trouble began in a controversy regarding 
^^ higher education," Mr. Eliot ridiculing the 
idea of Patience taking a collegiate course, 
which he declared useless for any woman. . 

*^ But dad thinks just the contrary. He says 
I will be better fitted to meet the world fairly if 
I have the benefit of the most thorough instruc- 
tion obtainable — especially in a case like mine, 
where there is a vast property at stake. If your 
son should be college-trained — you said that he 
was at Oxford now — why not I, who stand in 
the place of both son and daughter to dad ? I 
fear making mistakes. In a way, the eyes of 
my countrymen will be upon me to see how I 
discharge my trust. My ambition is that they 
may be able to point to me with pride and say : 
'She is ours.' Why, in the newspapers they 
call me an 'American Princess,' and I am proud 
of the title, because we are the only really royal 
nation on the face of the globe. Yet, if I am 
' Princess ' among such, I must be wholly royal. 
So dad says." 

Lady Genevieve took up the talk. ''I wonder 
why you chose such a vulgar term as *dad.' 
But you are very proud of his money, aren't 
you ? Though he was once poor enough. My 
father-in-law was at the expense of his rearing." 

''Not half as proud as of his generous heart 
and honorable life." 

" H'm ! his youth was not — was not — so hon- 
orable." 

"What do you mean ?" 

** No matter." 

"Beg pardon, but it does matter. Do you 
think I don't know the story of my father's 
youth ? But often you have said something lik^ 
that, then stopped ; and, somehow, you all seem 
jealous of him. Then, the other day, Dorothy 
asked me how I could love a * wicked man ' as I 
love my father. I wish you'd explain your- 
selves. It's. so cowardly to stab a body in the 
back — like a low-down 'Greaser' !" 

Lady Genevieve lost her temper. As Pat after- 
ward tersely described it, "she got mad." 

"See here, my girl ! I've had enough of this 
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insolence! You a * princess,' when your fa- 
ther — 



7 J 



''Wife!'' cried Harold, warningly. 

"I will say it! Patience Eliot, vour father 
was a thief ! If he had his deserts he would now 
be wearing prison-stripes instead of gentleman's 
broadcloth !" 

Plarold sprang up with pallid face. "Gene- 
vieve ! wife ! No, no ; don't believe it, child ! 
It is — it is all past ! It — oh, why couldn't you 
hold your tongue?" 

"Because I was determined this arrogant 
young savage should get down to the level where 
she belongs ! She's the most " 

"Genevieve Eliot, I command you to stop! 
You must not say one single word more. Here, 
put on your bonnet. The cab is at the door ; go 
away at once !" 

There was no longer anything supercilious or 
afiFectedly foreign about Harold Eliot. His voice 
had the rude sincerity of one driven to despera- 
tion, and no cowboy of the plains — worse, no 
brute \)f London slums — could have ordered his 
wife more roughly than now he this titled lady 
who bore his name ; and she, because she was 
so utterly dumbfounded, immediately obeyed. 

"Don't, Cousin Patience — don't look like 
that! Let me explain!" 

"Hush! You heard what she said. You 
told her to be silent, but you did not deny it. 
Why did you not ?" 

"I— I couldn't!" 

"You couldn't! Well, brave man and pol- 
ished gentleman that you consider yourself, I 
tell you to your face it is a lie ! — as plainly and 
entirely as you are one ! There's a mystery 
somewhere, but I shall understand it. When I 
do, I'll make vou retract those words your wife 
said, if I have to do it at the muzzle of my little 
revolver ! She has done her best to make me 
the ' savage ' she called me. Any woman, girl 
or matron, will fight even ' savagely ' for whom 
she loves. My father is my world ; he is above 
all sullying by such as you. But you shall un- 
say that vile epithet, and be able to deny it 
when next I ask vou." 

Th%n she went out of tlie room to her own 
chamber, her one haven of refuge in this 
cramped city home; where, ten minutes later, 
her chaperon found her raging fiercely up and 
down. 

The whole story came briefly out^ without pre- 
lude or excuse. " He called nii pndre — a thief! 
And I called him a — liar ! That is all I can 
do— yet." 

" Pat! my poor, passionate, untutored child!" 



Hortense opened her arms, but the girl stood 
defiant of sympathy. 

" Caramba ! Don't pity me! I need it not. 
But, tell me, have you also had this horrible 
thought of dad ?" 

The lady turned her sorrowful, too truthful, 
glance aside. 

"Why, cousin Hortense! You poor thing. 
But you need believe it no longer ; it is untrue." 

" My love, no wonder that the first shock of 
this discovery is terrible for you. But, remem- 
ber that for all sin some atonement is possible. 
Your father's later life has atoned for his 
youth." 

" Hush ! It is a lie ! A wicked, abominable 
lie ! Don't talk, please. I loved you. I don't 
wish to say anything to hurt you. But I shall, 
unless ' ' 

"Shall I go away?" 

"If you will be so kind." 

Mrs. Rutger went sadly out. The blow had 
fallen upon poor Patience, which those who loved 
her would have spared. What would be the 
result ! Then she sent Boden to Patience. 

" Boden, have you heard this dreadful thing?" 

"Yes, my lamb." 

" And — but, Boden, you don't look as if you 
believed it?" cried the girl, impulsively clasping 
the housekeeper's hands. 

"No, dearie. It never was easy for me to 
believe anything like that of young master Davy, 
whom I've tended as an orphan baby. Him 
that was alwavs more like a son to his old uncle 
than master Harold himself. I didn't ^vimh to 
believe it ; and so I didn't feel that I was obliged 
to — so long as I held my tongue." 



CHAPTER XXXL 

THE MYSTERY EXPLAINED. 

" You darling, faithful, precious woman ! But 
first, I want to ask you a favor. Will you go 
out with me ? And will you keep a secret, dear 
old Boden?" 

"As many as you like. Both secrets and 
favors. ' ' 

" Then, listen." 

A brief, wliis])ered conversation followed, and 
soon after the two went out of the house ; but 
the housekeeper had notified Mrs. Rutger of 
their intention and ])romised faithful care over 
her wilful charge. 

They passed the several hours of their absence 
in tlie private parlor of a hotel. Thence Patience 
dispatched a telegram to Mexico ; and there 
they had lunch, awaiting a reply. 
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The outgoing message had been brief : " Pad, 
is it true?" But the incoming one was even 
more terse : "No." 

It was a long tiay for Mrs. Rutger, and she 
waa devoutly thankful when the absent pair 
returoed. 

"Well, my darling, I am so glad you are 
back and looking bo bright." For she could not 
conceal her surprise at Patience's evident quick 
rebound from that suffering which had seemed 
so overwhelming at the first. "There is noth- 
ing so reviving as the fresh air." 



"Why, certainly. It is unavoidable. It will 
not be as difficult as you think, though, dear. 
Well bred people always ignore such affairs afl 
fully as possible. You may be certain the 
Waldron-Kliots will not refer to the matter again j 
and I wished you to do so only for once." 

"I sorry not to oblige you, but I cannot. 
However, I can and will show you that I know 
how to conduct myself according to the best 
'social rules,' of which dad and I once made a 
winter's study. ICn rrrd'id! The same 'rules' 
were a senseless lot and mostly untruthful. That 




"Yes, thank you, cousin Hortense. I do 
feel perfectly happy now ; and will you forgive 
me, if you thought me njde this morning." 

"I was not present, and know nothing save 
your own and Harold'd stories ; but, if you feel 
sorry for your brusqueieBO — let us call i"- merely 
that — to your English cousins, I hope you will 
be brave enough to tell them so." 

"I am not sorry. Not the least bit in the 
world. I should aga.n say exactly the same 
thing under the same circumstances." 

" Patience !" 

" Quite true. Yet, must T meet thom again f 
she asked. 



is why I despise them so. Still, these foreign^s 
ot yours have called me an ' American savage,' 
and now they shall see that I am, also, an Amer- 
can gentlewoman." 

That very evening the English family and Mrs. 
Rutger's were engaged to dine at a mutual 
friends. They went, ot course, and all were as 
placid and gracious as if no sore spirits lay be- 
neath their polished manners. 

But it was Patience who bore off the palm of 
social victory ; whose natural grace and simpli- 
city, whose keen observations and readj' repar- 
tees, and whose perfect mroir fnire charmed and 
amused everybody. 
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Poor Lady Genevieve sipped her consomiae and 
ate her ices with a bitter relish. 

*'That chit of a girl in a white gown, who 
isn't even * out' vet !'' 

This peaceful state of affairs continued for ten 
days, during which time Patience and little 
Dorothy became fast friends. But one evening, 
at the expiration of this period, when the appar- 
ently amiable family had gathered in Hortense's 
pretty drawing-room, the portiere was noiselessly 
pushed aside and Reuben ushered in a would-be 
unannounced guest. 

Patience's eyes were toward the doorway, near 
which she sat, and Harold Eliot was at the fur- 
ther corner of the apartment ; they, tacitly and 
invariably, placing themselves at the extremest 
distances possible. But both her eyes and his — 
one exulting and one terrified — flashed recogni- 
tion of the new-comer. 

**Dad, dad ! I knew that vou would come !" 

**My darling ! Querida^ mi nina — my own 
loyal Pat !" 

Hortense came forward, radiant of welcome, 
yet trembling with nervousness. 

" David, this is an unexpected i>leasurc — so 
soon !" 

•* Thank you." But his glance turned from 
her and swept the room till it rested upon Harold 
Eliot, who shrank beneath its sternness. Strange 
that he did not add his greeting to that of his 
sister ! Yet he uttered no word, and his blond, 
English-looking face grew hard and strained. 

For the space that the two men gazed upon 
each other an ominous hush, like that before a 
storm, fell over the place. Boden paused in the 
act of arranging her teacups and Reuben forgot 
to retire. The rest seemed stricken motionless 
with apprehension. 

*' Daughter, what did they tell you?" 

*'That you were a — thief, 7/// padre. ^^ 

David raised his hand as if it were enough, 
and his eyes pierced the soul of the man cower- 
ing in that distant corner. 

** Harold, tell the story." 

The other was mute. 

'*Then I must. But it Avould come with 
better grace from you." 

"Dad, wait. He ^/w// tell it !" 

Patience sprang forward and confronted 
Harold. He saw, what the others did not, her 
hand slip down into a gay little satin bag which 
hung from her girdle. The action may have 
meant nothing, but to him it Avas suggestive. 

" Hold on ! I'll tell ! I— it will be— a relief. 
Twenty-five years is a long time to l)ear the 
burden of such a secret ' ' 



He paused so long that the menacing girl ral- 
lied him : 

*^ Hurry up, time presses !" 

*^ It is / — who am the thief ! / — who robbed 
the vaults of my father's bank and beggared him 
in his old age. David found me out. It was 
David who saw that not the poverty — but the 
disgrace of knowing his only son a common thief 
— would break the old man's heart. I had 
stolen the money to go abroad and marry the 
titled lady to whom I was betrothed, and David 
said '* 

The torrent of words which had fallen, when 
once the white lips of the man began their bitter 
task, came to a sudden turn. 

** David," exclaimed Harold, piteously, ** why 
— after all these years — force confession from me 
now?" 

'' Because so long as silence injured only my- 
self silence was endurable — was best. When it 
touched her^^ — and he indicated his idolized 
child — ^*»silence became a sin." 

Ordered Patience again: "What did David 
say, then? Finish the story." 

Harold obeyed and resumed. 

*' He bade me go. He said that he would 
take my shame upon himself and spare my father, 
whose heart would, indeed, break for a son, but 
would not for a nephew. When I was safely at 
sea, according to his plan, the robbery was fast- 
ened upon him, but he had disappeared. My 
father gave up his fortune. Nobody suffered, fi- 
nancially, save him ; and — well, I must add one 
thing more : The missing money was all returned 
before my father^ s death.'* ^ 

"By whom?" demanded Hortense, speaking 
for the first time during all that terrible scene. 

" By the man icho was supposed to have stolen it. 
By our— cousin David." 

^" Oh, Harold, and you— a7i Eliot .'" 

The face of Patience expressed a strange study. 
Unspeakable pride and happiness shone through 
the curiosity and repugnance with which she 
gazed upon the man before her. Then she 
turned to her father : 

"Come, dad, let's go home." 

"Yes, nirifa. But by the 'long way round,' 
the shortest route for hap )y folks. I came in our 
yacht America, and we'll go back to Santa Paula 
by way of a tour round the world. Just step 
across and ask Hortense and dear old Boden to 
go with us." 

Boden' s smile told her c msent, but Mrs. Rutger 
sat with her proud face buried in her hands. 

"Will you go, dear?" asked Patience, kneel- 
ing by the mortified woman. 
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'* I cannot. My spirit is broken within me.'' 
'*But I have spirit enough for two, and /ll 
chaperon 2/ow .' Don't you know that dad says 
that nothing can ever really disgrace us save the 
evil we ourselves commit? Yes, ml padre, I 
'^yill surel}'- yet persuade her to go." 
As she did. 

CHAPTER XXXII. 

CONCLUSION. 

As SOON as the yacht could be provisioned for 
the fresh trip this happy company sailed away 
from the beautiful harbor of New York to call at 
many another port, strange and foreign and in- 
finitely interesting, before they finally came to 
anchor off Santa Barbara, on their own Cali- 
fornia coast. 

There were Mrs. Rutger and Boden, the nobly 
ambitious Tulita with her wise governess, David, 
Long Mark, Caspar and the ^* heart's delight" 
of all — Patience, the ^* American Princess." 
Their way was truly a royal one ; not by any 
fanfare of trumpets and ovations, but by the 
deeds of generous love to suffering humanity 
which were left behind them, as the trail of the 
waters behind their white-winged boat. 

*'For Dad David said rightly, as he always 
does ! There is never a spot on the earth but 
one may find somebody to cheer. Never a 
journey, even from village to village, but some 
face by the wayside may be made the brighter 
for our passing, " quoth Patience, and she sung 
for the very gladness that was returned unto her- 
self from the gladness she made all about her. 

The year of travel was a wonderful one to Tu- 
lita. It seemed as if her intelligent being im- 
bibed knowledge at every pore, and her always 
liberal charity for others — so different from that 
feeling commonly ascribed to her own race — ex- 
panded till she grew mentally into as perfect and 
royal a creature as she was physically. 

When they all were safely home at Santa 
Paula they set immediately about putting into 
practical shape the plans they had formed dur- 
ing their long tour ; and to-day, where was once 
the humble Indian village by the arroyo, stands 
a beautiful town. The houses are no longer 
built of adobe mud, but tastefully and conve- 
niently arranged ^* model homes," such as one 
sees everywhere in thrifty New England towns, 
shelter busy and happy households. The peo- 
ple are still ** Injuns" who dwell in these 
homes, but *^ Injuns" who command the re- 
spect of their white brothers the world over. 



Nowhere in all America are better tilled farms 
than theirs ; nowhere richer orange groves and 
vineyards, while their culture of the olive, in 
which the earliest mission padres instructed 
them, bids fair to rival that of Southern EuropcL 

The water which used to waste itself among 
the foothills of the Sierras is now brought down, 
as ^^ Dad David" taught them, to irrigate their 
own rich land. They have churches for all ; 
and for all, as free as the air they breathe, is 
that education which Tulita so longed for and so 
thoroughly achieved. 

Tulita herself is at the head of the great agri- 
cultural college, and the zeal with which she in- 
spires her hundreds of students is due to her in- 
finite love for them. Other instructors they have 
in abundance — men and women far wiser in tech- 
nical knowledge than Tulita ever hopes to be- 
come ; and to these the Indian students pay all 
due deference. But it is Tulita they claim to be 
their guide, as they also still claim her to be the 
royal Princess de la Vega, 

Yet with almost equal admiration they regard 
that other ^'princess," Patience, their adopted 
white sister, who spends a goodly portion of her 
time among her cherished protegees, and of 
whom they are never jealous when, as she some- 
times does, she carries Tulita away to the great 
hacienda to pass a month or more. And the 
greatest curiosity among them all, to the tran- 
sient white visitor, is the little Indian newsboy 
which Patience has evolved from the village 
urchin, and trained to be as fleet, as sharp and 
as well-infonned as his prototype of the great 
Eastern cities. To hear this red-skinned little 
fellow call out in his native tongue, as he hops 
nimbly on and off the electric cars which already 
run through the streets of his native town, "'Er- 
ald. Times, 'Ibune — paper, sir?" is as amusing 
as it is also a powerful object lesson on the fam- 
ous '* Indian Question." 

Quoth Long Mark, riding over the plain : ** A 
question that's 'bout settled to my satisfaction, 
Ichy boy, so far as this partic'lar section of this 
mortal hemisphere is concerned. I've been all 
over the world more'n once, an^ you with me, 
Ichabod, an' we ain't never seen a touchin'er or 
purtier sight nowhere than them two princesses 
of ours a-joinin' hands like sisters 'crost all the — 
the gen'ral cussedness of the past century or so. 
Little white hand and little red one, God bless 
'em both ! Tender of touch and true as steel, 
long may they hold close to the bond that's be- 
tween 'em — Love! So long, Ichy boy !" 



THE END. 
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AN ANNOUNCEMENT TO OUR READERS. 



Beginning with the next (November) num- 
ber, Frank Leslie's Popular Monthly will be 
•changed — and, as we hope, improved — in form 
and dress. Its price will be reduced to ten cents 
per copy, one dollar per annum. 

The change thus announced, radical and even 
•startling as at first it may appear, is in the nat- 
ural line of development and progress. It is 
strictly in accord with the unchanging popular 
character of this magazine. Twenty-five years 
ago, when Frank Leslie's Popular Monthly, 
the pioneer of its class, was founded, the field 
and conditions were relatively the same as those 
now existing for the ten-cent illustrated maga- 
zine. Ten years ago, and even five years ago, 
practically the same conditions remained. To- 
day, the field of circulation is vastly enlarged, 
while at the same time modern improvements 
have materially lessened the cost of art-produc- 
tion, fine printing and paper. Ciood literature 
always commanded good prices, and always will ; 
but there is more of it available now than ever 
before, and editors have far better opj)ortunities 
for selection — particularly in the work of native 
American writers — than in times past. 

There is no inconsistency, therefore, in our 
announcement and promise that the new Frank 
Leslie's Popular Monthly will be better than 
the old, both artistically and in its reading mat- 
ter, though offered to the public at only two- 
fifths of its former price. We do not expect to 
lose a single one of our present readers, but we 
hope to gain several hundred thou.^and more. 

Mrs. Frank Leslie, whose association with 
Frank Leslie's Popular Monthly has been 
the chief factor in its success and fame, now 
resumes direct editorial control of the magazine, 
after three years' rest and sojourn abroad. This 
congenial work will occu])y Mrs. Leslie's exclu- 
sive attention. Under her skilled and sympa- 
thetic guidance, the changes inaugurated in the 
long-time favorite illustrated family magazine 
will be in the line of dt^velojnnent of the i)opular 
pictorial ar i literary features which have char- 
acterized ^t heretofore. At the same time, various 
novelties will be introduced. The tone and 
policy will be more tluui ever distinctively Amer- 
ican, in the new, broad ^imperialistic " sense.'' 

As an indication of the literarv standard to 
be set up and maintained ])y the new Frank 
Leslie's Popular Monthly, we may ])e permit- 
ted to call attention to the following ])artial table 
of contents, embracing the 



FEATURES OF OUR NEXT (NOVEMBER) NUMBER. 

GREATER AMERICA. Expressions of Amer- 
ican statesmen and others — including Sena- 
tor \V. E. Chandler and Colonel A. K. 
McClure — regarding the new national policy 
of territorial expansion. With descriptions, 
maps and views of Cuba, Porto Rico, the 
Philippines, etc. 

WITH WHEELER AND ROOSEVELT AT 
SANTIAGO. By the Rev. Peter Mac 
Queen. A vivid and first-hand account of 
the exploits and personalities of these two 
ty})ical heroes of the Cuban campaign, rich 
in incident and anecdote, and illustrated. 

CLARA BARTON TO THE AMERICAN PEO- 
PLE. The beautiful and thrilling story of 
the Red Cross work in Cuba, told in Miss 
Barton's own words. 

NAVAL DIVERS. By Minna Irving. Illus- 
trating Lieutenant Hobson's work in raising 
the sunken Spanish war vessels at Santiago, 
the wreck of the Maine, etc. 

FOOTBALL IN AMERICA. Bv Walter 
Camp. An. up-to-date review of our most 
popular autumn sport, by one of its most 
distinguished exponents and chroniclers. 

CONVERTING SILVER INTO GOLD. By E. A. 
Fletuher. a true fairy tale of science. 

THE SOUTHERN WOMAN : AS SHE WAS, 
AND IS. By Mrs. Frank Leslie. A 
charming social essay. 

YOUNG APRIL. Bv Egerton Castle, author 
of "The Pride of Jeimico.'' The opening 
chapters of a new serial story by this bril- 
liant and popular writer. 

LOCK, STOCK AND BARREL. By Frank 

R. Stockton. A delightful short story in 
Stockton's (juaintest vein. Illustrated by 
Florian Peixotto and Hugh M. Eaton. 

THE LITTLE RIFT. By Maroarat E. Sang- 
steu. A sweet and characteristic woman's 
storv. Illustrated bv Walter O. (Joltz. 

THE HEART OF A MAID, By Etta W. 
PiEHcK. A dramatic love tale. Illustrated 
l)y S. A\'('rn(T. 

MKS.PETTIXCILL'S THANKSGIVING DIN- 
NER. Bv E. Louise Liddell. A season- 
able storvcttc. 

POEMS will be contril)Ute(l bv H. ViLLiERS Bah- 

« 

nett, Louise Chandler Moulton, Madison 
Cawpjn, Isabel DAin.iNG, George Edgar 
Montgomery, Lillian Whiting, Walter 
Ma LONE, R. K. M UN KiTTRicK and others. 
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